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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In dumiBsing the present Tolume firom the press^ we tender our warmest 
thanks to our numerous Subscribers who have for the last sixteen years 
given to our Magazine a most unprecedented encouragement. 

In the commencement of 1849 we entered on a wider field than we had 
previously occupied, including in our work Notices and Cultivation of every 
thing connected with Gtardening. Although the plan did not admit of so 
many plates being given monthly, yet, perhaps, an equal number of subjects 
have been figured with any former year, and the amount of letter-press 
has been much greater; yet the alteration altogether has not been so 
satisfactory, either to our subscribers or ourselves, as could have been wished, 
although there has been no diminution of subscribers. 

Notwithstanding the undiminished support given, we deem it the best 
to bring the work to a final close, as it has become, for some years past, to 
new subscribers, a rather unwieldy and expensive publication, we therefore 
beg our Readers to consider this sixteenth volume as the termination of 
the Magazine of Botany, which must now be considered — completed. 

Although our present Magazine terminates with this volume, our labours 
will still continue. An entirely New Work, of a different size, with better 
and more highly finished plates, will be its successor, to be called " PAXTON'S 
FLOWER GARDEN -/' and in the conducting of which we shall have the 
joint assistance of Dr. lindley, whose extensive knowledge of Botany has 
placed him on an eminence enjoyed by few. 

Although a comparison with the Magazine of Botany can scarcely be a 
fair criterion by which to judge of our future labours, yet we will guarantee 
that our matter and embellishments for the coming year shall not be 
surpassed by anything of the kind the present age can produce. 

Chatswobth, 

December 24, 1849. 
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Claa, PiUTuanu. 




This fine species of Dijdadeiiia is a aatiTe of Brazil, and w&s named b; ProfesBor 
Morren, who iufonns os that the corms were sent from St. Catherioe'e to M. Verschaffelt, 
who obtuned & first prise for it at the Exhibition at Ghent, in Jane, 1847. 

The Professor notices two varieties, with 
fiowers rery dissimilar in appearance, although 
perhaps neither of them scarcelj equal to 
those of D. aplmdfnt and Cratnnoda; they 
are, however, first-rate additions to this vety 
beantiful genus. Both of these varieties we 
have figured in the accompanjing plate. 

Oar drawing of the dark variety was 
made in the Nursery of Mr. Glendinoing, 
Tnmham Green, in whose stove it bloomed 
during the month of October, 1847. The 
plant was received, about two years ^o, hy 
that gentleman from H. MieUez, of Lille, 
without any particulars respecting its history, 
except that it was first imported about 
three years since into Belgium, from South 
America, by one of the Belgian collectors. 
Mr. Glendinnlug it of opinion that the two 
varieties are not really distinct, or the colours 
permanent, but that they become dark or 
Ught, according to the local circumstances in 
which they are placed, a change not uncom- 
mon in the members of this genus. 

Our figure of the pale kind was made at 
Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting, during the same 
moDth mentioned above. In both places the 
plants, when in bloom, were fine objects. 

The species is a stove climber, and both of its varieties thrive well in a miAtiire of 
equal parts light rich loam, heath mould, and very coarse sand. When in bloom, it is 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 




N the Ist of January^ 1849^ we issued the concIudiDg Number of 
our Magazine of Botany^ the work being now completed in fifteen 
volumes^ portions of which have regularly appeared in monthly parts 
during the last fifteen years. The original design of the Editor has 

been fulfilled^ and the success of his labours has far exceeded the highest expectations 

he had entertained. 

During the lengthened period which has elapsed since that work commenced^ 
how many are the occurrences which have taken place — ^how numerous the changes 
which might be noticed — ^how many of its earliest supporters have disappeared 
' from this scene of action^ and are succeeded by others^ equally, if not more 

j interested in the subjects on which we have treated; — how wonderfully every 

department of knowledge has advanced; and what a vast difference there is in 
general cultivation compared with that of fifteen years ago: — the principles by 
which the various gardening operations are now conducted, were then very little 
understood, although the manner of performing them had been handed down from 
father to son for successive generations. 

Garden structures for plants and fruits are also very different to what they then 
were ; the system of heating and ventilation has received a large share of attention ; 
and, being conducted on scientific principles, the atmosphere of our glass-houses, 
which were formerly unhealthy, and often pestiferous, have now, generally speakipg, 
become sweet and wholesome; while bottom heat by fermenting materials, has 
yielded to hot-water tanks. 

Botany and other sciences have also advanced in an equal ratio ; field after field 
has been traversed by Botanical collectors. Desert wilds, exposed to the burning rays 
of a tropical sun, or dense woods where those rays have never penetrated, and which 
were perhaps never before, since their creation, impressed with a human foot, — ^have 
been explored, and their magnificent or curious products brought to light. The 
means by which this vast change has been effected, must be mainly attributed to a 
most liberal support on the part of the public, and the united energies both of 
scientific and practical men. Horticultural and other societies have encouraged 
and stimulated to exertion ; and publications teeming with botanical and horticultural 
intelligence have diffused the acquired knowledge ; and thus we have been brought, 
step by step, to the present bright and eventful period in the history of Gardening 
and Botany. 
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Amongst the many periodicals which have rendered assistance in this vast 
renovation, the Magazine of Botany has held a very prominent position; its 
extensive sale has spoken in audible language, and told of the high estimation in 
which it has been held by the public. It has proved that both the form in which 
the work appeared, and the manner in which it was conducted, gave entire 
satisfaction. 

The unvarying encouragement received, always stimulated to renewed action : 
we formed for ourselves a very high standard : at this we constantly aimed, and in 
whatever we fell short, it was neither through negligence or want of eflFort. 

The present state of society, however, requires us, in commencing . our labours 
for 1849, to enter upon a far more extensive field of action. Floricultural subjects, 
however lovely or enchanting, are not the only ones which must henceforth occupy 
the attention of those, who would keep pace with the progress of gardening pursuits ; 
for, although an almost undivided attention has been paid by many practical men, 
for years past, to ornamental plants, it has only been with the design of placing 
Botany and Floriculture in the same position as that occupied by the other, 
and perhaps more useful, portion of the vegetable creation. This end being 
attained, we feel that we can now usefully direct our attention to vegetable 
nature in all its vast variety, and cultivation in all its different forms, both of 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers. We propose, therefore, calling the new work the 
Magazine op Gardening and Botany ; and to carry out our views properly, it 
is necessary to bring together the opinions and practices of all classes of scientific 
and practical men — especially Horticulturists and Floriculturists, placed, as they 
must be, under so many different circumstances, operating in various parts of this 
and other countries — affected by different cUmates — in some cases labouring under 
a multitude of disadvantages — ^in others, possessing every facility for carrying out 
their views to the utmost of their wishes. 

To accomplish all this, and render the Magazine of Gardening and Botany 
everything that could be desired, we have thrown open its pages to domestic and 
foreign correspondence, and have secured the services and co-operation of some of 
the most eminent men in their profession ; besides this, we look to our friends and 
the public from time to time to favour us with everything new and interesting 
which the design of this Magazine embraces. 

Each number, which will appear monthly as heretofore, will contain two highly- 
finished plates, having two, three, or more subjects coloured after Nature — such 
only being selected as are of importance to cultivators, and these will not, as in the 
" Magazine of Botany," be confined entirely to flowers, but will embrace firuits, or 
such other subjects as are of importance to the science. Wood-cut illustrations, of 
an artistic character, consisting of plans of flower gardens, elevations of Garden 
Structures, Instruments and Utensils necessary for the operator. Insects injurious to 
cultivators, and other subjects connected with the design of the Magazine, will also 
be liberally interspersed throughout the matter. 

The letter-press will consist of thirty-two pages royal octavo, closely printed, 
including articles from the first pens on Botany, Floriculture, Horticulture, Arbori- 
culture, Landscape Gardening, Natural Science, Rural Affairs, and every other 
subject connected directly or indirectly with the vegetable creation. 

By our present large circle of subscribers who have travelled with us from the 
commencement, the change we are satisfied will be hailed with pleasure, as since 
the termination of the " Gardener^s Magazine," on the death of Mr. Loudon, no 
popular vehicle of the kind, embracing every department of gardening, has been 
issued from the press. The advantages also derived from our present arrangements 
are great and important in other respects. The annual number of carefully selected 
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coloured subjects will be nearly equal to former years; the wood-cuts will be 
more numerous ; the matter will be greater in quantity^ and of first-rate quality ; 
and lastly^ the subjects written upon will be various, embracing everything truly 
interesting in the vegetable world. 

To Nbw Subscribers we present a work which, in its illustrations, cannot be 
surpassed; and as its matter will emanate from the pens of some of the most 
eminent men in their profession, the directions given may with confidence be received 
and adopted. 

To Amateurs we present a handsoiiie drawing-room book, and a pleasant com- 
panion for their leisure hours, treating in a popular form on every branch of 
gardening, and not only recording improvements, but giving practical directions, 
which long experience has proved to be safe and economical. 

To Gardeners we offer a Magazine in which all their discoveries and improve- 
ments can be recorded and made known, and likewise where may be found every- 
thing which in this advancing age it is desirable or important for them to become 
acquainted with, especially as through this medium they will be able in every part of 
the country, to see faithfully-coloured figures of new plants, almost as soon as they 
are brought imder the notice, of their more fortunate brethren in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. 

To Young Gardeners this Magazine will be of the greatest importance, as in 
it they will find recorded the different views of persons who stand high in their 
profession, and whose experience cannot fail to be highly beneficial to them ; the 
various faithful illustrations also will assist them in the practice of drawing, and give 
ideas of artistic skill, in the pursuits for which they are in course of training. 

To Nurserymen we open a medium not easily equalled for making known their 
most valuable productions, especially as our Magazine will circulate extensively 
amongst the nobility and gentry, who purchase plants of the highest class. 

To Florists we have to say, — that our work will contain articles on Florists' 
flowers, written by the first cultivators in the kingdom. We also intend further 
to meet their wishes by giving in each volume additional plates of some of their 
first-rate prize flowers. 

To THE Public we have only to add, that from the facilities we possess, and 
our determination that no expense or exertion shall be spared to render the 
Magazine op Gardening and Botany a work of first-rate excellence, they may, 
without fear of disappointment, depend upon its contents as a general guide in 
all their gardening operations, and as a record of everything that is new or 
beautiful in Nature. 

Chatbworth, January 12, 1849. 
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THpladanli nobtUi. Mftr- 

BoiaiMiif iii'i Nxrn ■ 

This fine epecici of DipUdenia is & natiTe of Bruil, and was named by Professor 
MorreD, who infonns us that the conns were sent irom St. Catherine's to M. VenchofFelt, 
who obtained a first prize for it at the Exhibition at Ghent, in June, 1847. 

The Professor notices two varieties, with 
flowers very dissimilar in appearance, althoagh 
perhaps nuther of them scaroelj equal Ut 
those of D. splendent and crainnoda ; they 
are, however, first-rate additions to this very 
beautiful genus. Botli of these varieties we 
have figored in the accompanying plate. 

Our drawing of the dark variety was 
made in the Nursery of Mr. Glendioning, 
Tumham Green, in whose stove it bloomed 
during the month of Ottober, 1847. The 
plant was received, about two years ago, by 
that gentleman from H. HieUex, of Lille, 
without any particulars respecting its history, 
eicept that it was first imported about 
three years since into Belgium, from South 
America, by one of the Belgian collectors. 
Mr. Glendinning is of opinion that the two 
varieties are not really distinct, or the colours 
permanent, but that they become dork or 
light, according to the local circumstances in 
which they are placed, a change not uncom- 
mon in the members of this genus. 

Our figure of the pale kind was made at 
Uessrs. Rollisson's, Tooting, during the same 
month mentioned above. In both places the 
plants, when in bloom, were fine objects. 

The species is a stove climber, and both of its varieties thrive well in a mixtura of 
equal parts light rich loom, heath mould, and very coarse sand. When in bloom, it is 



BROWALLIA JAMBSONII. 



necessary to give full exposure to the rajs of the sun, otherwise the flowers will neither 
expand in such profusion nor will the colours be nearly so brilliant ; and no damage can be 
sustained by such exposure, if a sufficiency of moisture be supplied to the roots, as the large 
fleshy corms will enable the plant to bear almost any amount of solar heat without injury. 

During the seas<m of growth and flowering, expose to a humid atmosphere, and give a 
free supply of water at the roots ; occasionally a little much-diluted liquid manure might be 
administered with good effect, but great care is requisite that this be neither too rich nor 
given in too great a quantity, otherwise the fleshy corms are liable to be injured. As the 
growth diminishes, gradually lessen the quantity of moisture, and in winter keep the plants 
rather dry, and in an airy situation. 

It may possibly be advantageous to prune the plants a little during the season of rest, and 
stopping during the early part of the season of growth would make them more bushy. 

M. Alphonse De Gandolle, in his " Monograph of ApocynacesB,'* has separated this 
genus from the old Linnean genus BchiteSj giving it the name of Dipladenia, from diploos 
double, and <iden a gland, in allusion to the two tubercles which are found at the base of 
the ovary. The genus as at present constituted contains about twenty species, all 
deserving cultivation, and several of which have been introduced to this country through 
Messrs. Yeitch and Son, Exeter. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, planted in sand in the 
usual way, and placed in the propagating house or other situation where they can receive a 
brisk moist heat. 



BROWALLIA JAMESONII. (Mr. Jani««n». BroinaUa.) 
Clast, DmYnAMiA. Order, AiroioePBRMiA. Nat. Order, Schopbulariacks. (Flg^ Worts, Vtff. King,) 



Qntraac Cbaractba. — Caiyx membnuioas, tubular, ten- 
ribbed, five-toothed. Corolla aalTer-ahaped, resupinate 
from the oontortion of the pednnole; tube fifteen-nerved, 
ventrlooee at top ; Umb oblique, five-lobed. Stament four, 
didTnamoua, without any rudiment of a fifth. Anthers of 
the upper filamente renlform ; of the lower ones parallel 
with the filaments, having the upper oell the smallest, and 
aomctlmes abortive. Ovarp surrounded at the base by a 
large, oup-shaped, fleshy disk. Stigma two-lobed, four- 
tuberoled, with two excavations on the back for the re- 
ception of the upper anthers. Capsule oU(»g, two-oelled. 



two-valved, many-seeded. Dissepiment oontnrj. Pla- 
centas two, fleshy. Seeds angular. 

BpaciFic CBAiucrcR.— P/anl a shrubw Leaves alternate, 
neat, about the siae of those of a broad-leaved Myrtle, to 
which they bear a considerable resemUanoe. Racemes 
axillary and terminal, containing from three to five 
fiowers. Cdlfx teeth acute. Corolla of a rich orange ; limb 
five-lobed, oblique^ spreading ; lobes roundish, ovatOi JHsk 
conspicuous. 

AuTBoaiTiBS AHD BYNomrMBS.— BrowalUa, Lin. Brow- 
allla Jamesonii, Bentham, 



This species of Browallia is the most beautiful and remarkable of the whole genus ; 
and especially when it is studded with a profusion of bright orange blossoms, in which state 
it appears throughout most of the summer and autumn. It differs also from all the kinds 
hitherto introduced in being a neat evergreen shrub, with a habit not much unlike that of 
a myrtle ; whereas of the seven or eight kinds previously known in our collections all were 
annuals : of these the speciosa bears much larger flowers than our present subject, but being 
annual is far less valuable. 

For the opportunity of figuring this very interesting plant we are indebted to Messrs. 
Yeitch and Son, by whom it was lately introduced, and in whose nursery it was blooming 
profusely in June, 1848. It is a native of the north of Peru, and was found by their 
collector, Mr. William Lobb, growing at an elevation of 6000 feet, in woods near 
Molitre, in the province of Guenca, which lies inland from the Gulf of Guayaquil ; he 
describes it as a shrubby plant two or three feet in height. 

The cxdtivation of all the annual species is so well known, that no more need be said 
than that the seeds should be sown in pots, and placed in a hotbed like other tender 
annuals ; after being transplanted into pots of light rich soil^ and grown to a sufficient size 
in heat, they shoxdd be removed to the greenhouse to flower, and where, during the summer, 
they will make a very good show. 
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NEMOPHILA MACULATA. 



Our present subject is a hardy greenhouse plant of easy culture, and should be potted 
m a mixture of equal parts light sandy loam, leaf mould, and peat, with good drainage. 
Several plants in the Nursery of Messrs. Veitch, were standing in the open air in 
autumn, and bore a slight frost uninjured ; from which circumstanoe those gentlemen 
conclude that the plant might be kept through the winter in a cold pit. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, planted in pots of sand, 
and placed in the propagating house or in a hotbed. 

The generic name was given by Linnaeus in honour of John Browallius, Bishop of A boa* 



NEMOPHILA MACULATA. (Spotted-flowered Nemophlla.) 
CUui, Pbhtawdria. Order, Honooynia Nat, Orders Hyorophvllacbjr. (Hydrophyls, Veg. King.) 



GiNSRic CflARACTBK. — Cal^x balry, penbtent, ten-oleft, 
five divUoiu OT«t«, nearly erect ; the remainder nnaller, 
lanceolate, alternate* and reflezed. Corolla fiinnel-ahaped, 
of five equal emarginate lobes. Ovary one-celled, many- 
■eeded. 

BpflciFic Charactbr.— />ta»< an annual, oovered with 
stiff hairs. Radical leaves pinnatifld. lyrate ; divisions 
short, obtuse, somewhat siokle>sbaped, entire ; upper leaves 
wedge-shaped, trilobate. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered. 



much l(mgCT than the leaves. Calpx erect, segments ovate- 
lanceolate ; reflexed ones linear-lanoeolate, acute. Corolla 
much larger than the calyx, lobes broadly-ovate, obtuic, 
white, with a deep violet-Uue blotch on the tip of each. 
Ovules numerona 

Airra<mmas ahd SYNoimiss. — Nemophila, NuttaU^ D, 
Don. Pbaoelia, Juss., Pursh. Nemophila maoulata, 
Bentham, In Jour. HorU Soc iiL, p. 31 ft 



This is said by Dr. Lindley, to be the best annual yet raised from the seeds collected 
in California by Mr. Hartweg. The habit of the plant is that of N, insignis. The flowers 
are large and showy, being rendered particularly lively by the deep blue blotches on the 
tips of the segments of the corolla. The colours, however, are less permanent than could 
be wished ; sometimes the dots are small, faint, ill defined, or run ; and at other times the 
white becomes tinged with blue ; altogether, however, it is a very good plant. 

It requires the same treatment as N. insignis, that is, if the plants are wanted to flower 
very early, raise them on a hotbed ; but if otherwise, they may be sown in the open garden 
as early as the season will permit, on a warm south border, observing to transplant when the 
weather is fine, and the plants pretty strong ; a good bloom may be expected, which will 
continue the greater part of the season. A second sowing may be made a month or six 
weeks later, but it is necessary to allow these plants to flower where they were sown. 

All Nemophilas delight in situations rather Qioist and shady, and spread themselves out 
the best when planted in a bed of peat or very rotten vegetable mould. It is from their 
love of shade that the generic name was given, from nemos, a grove, and phileOj to love. 

The seeds should be collected from plants, which produce perfect flowers, otherwise their 
beauties will soon deteriorate. 

Our drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, Tumham Green, 
in September, 1848. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

By Mr. Dixon, Floriatf Brixton HiU, 

It is with mingled gratification and pride, I appear before the readers of the Magazine 
of Gardening and Botany as the adyocate of Floriculture. So much has been said and 
written on the subject, that it would almost appear superfluous to attempt giving another 
version of the laws and regulations by which the World of Flowers is regulated ; but/ on 
minutely investigating the different systems proposed, I find such ample room for improve- 
ment, as induces me to lay before the patrons of this work, my own peculiar views on the 
matter. More than thirty years of my life have been devoted to this pursuit — not to the 
theory alone, but to the practice. Experience, acquired during so many years, enables me 
to assert, without any fear of contradiction, that Flora exacts from her admirers something 
more than mere passive obedience to her laws. They will, it is true, prevent any violent 
outrage on Nature ; but their workings, duly considered in connexion with particular objects, 
are capable of being rendered doubly usefiil. Entertaining these ideas, I have given every 
spare moment to the consideration of how I might best simplify a code of laws for the subjects 
of Flora, as would render the government of her kingdom a matter of little difficulty. To this 
end I have studied the nature of plants, their health and habits, under different courses of 
treatment ; and having, by practical experience, reduced the gigantic notions of theory to 
its proper limits, proceeded to condense the information obtained, so as to render it 
acceptable to those parties for whose practice it was intended. This purpose has been to 
me one of the deepest interest, and to its advancement I have devoted unreservedly my 
most zealous exertions, which, I am proud to say, have not been unavailing, as the number 
of proselytes gained to my opinions sufficiently testify. 

Steering a middle course between those who write on Floriculture — a mere idle amuse- 
ment, a pleasure, or toy, unconnected with scientific acquirements of any kind, and those 
who reduce its operations to little less than drudgery — I will endeavour, by explaining causes 
that produce such extraordinary effects, to add interest to the experiments, by enabling my 
readers to predict results. Improvement in Floriculture has been gradual, and is still pro- 
gressive. Fifty years since, growing two or three pet flowers was the favourite pastime of 
a few humble and somewhat illiterate individuals. The cultivation of extensive collections 
— ^the produce of every part of the known world, is now the scientific recreation of the 
learned, the refined, and the noble. All that intellect can boast, all that wealth can pur- 
chase, or the heaven-gifted mind of man conceive, has been, and is, devoted to the possession 
and realisation of floral beauty. It might afford amusement — perchance, instruction — were 
I to trace the improvements I quote, step by step ; but, presuming that my general readers 
would prefer perspective advantages to retrospective discussions, I shall, for the present, 
leave the subject, and recur to it again when time is less an object to the florist than at the 
commencement of a season. 

It is sufficient for my present purpose to assert that, generally speaking, the power of 
creating variety in form and colour of flowers is coveted by the amateur. He well understands 
that no paid labour of servants could obtain for him an honour or pleasure (as the case may 
be) equal to seeing the offspring of his own creative genius matured into superiative excel- 
lence. It is this feeling that induces the florist to watch with such patience and perseverance 
his floral possessions — almost envying the season which brings to maturity beauties he fain 
would never lose. Another motive for the employment of time in Floricultural pursuits 
may be suggested in the interest many parties evince in adapting the precepts of science, 
and the principles of art, to the laws of nature. The scholar, wearied with the profundity 
of his research after hidden truths, seeks among his flowers a lighter field of study ; his 
mind already prepared to admit the stupendous magnificence of nature, he selects, with a 
due share of admiration for all, a few favourites to exercise his abilities upon ; and, bringing 
to bear on this point his acquired information on many others, soon learns the art of 
cultivating them to perfection. It is to assist in such undertakings that I shall from time 
to time submit my system of Floriculture, and hope, by smoothing the path to floral distinc- 
tion, to place Fame at the command of ail those parties who consider her honours worth 
contending for. The man of fortune finds employment for his wealth in purchasing the 
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newest and rarest flowers ; bat we will venture to say, that gem most prized amidst his 
varied and valuable possessions, is the one called into existence by his own powers : it 
becomes at once an object of ambition both exciting and gratifying, and speaks more for the 
good taste of its owner than all that wealth can purchase of the works of others. Ask the 
first gentleman you see, if the flower which adorns his coat is a self-created variety ; and 
should it be so, watch with what earnestness he alludes to its properties and describes its 
beauties ; and, even admitting that it prove but an adopted pet, you will see how readily its 
owner will enter on the discussion of its merits, comparing it with others in his collection or 
in those of his friends, obliging you with its botanical nomenclature, and such other 
inlbrmation, as will convince you that he wears the floral gem with due appreciation of 
its value, and not as the mere toy of a moment, of which he knows nothing and cares less. 
If the pursuit of Floriculture requires any further advocacy, let it derive its crowning 
inducement from the favour it has found in the estimation of ladies of rank and talent, who 
have not hesitated to adopt the science as their own. Health may have dictated it — taste, 
we know, has fostered it ; and it is equally certain that fashion, in the nineteenth century, 
has stamped the wanderer her adopted. As such, I present it to the world — assuring 
my readers that it shall be my constant and uudeviating practice to offer such seasonable 
suggestions on the choice and management of flowers, as will not fail to facilitate their 
cultivation, and secure ultimate perfection. Having occupied the limits assigned for 
this portion of the work, I have only to submit my intention of bringing under the notice 
of my readers the Auricula, the Polyanthus, and the Primrose, in the next Number, when 
I shall enter upon their history, cultivation, and choice of varieties, inclusive of their 
diversified habits and requisite treatment : hoping by such means to convince the admirers 
and patrons of Flora, that they have at least one faithful servant. 



ADAPTATION AND TREATMENT OF COMBRETUM PURPUREUM, 

AS AN EXHIBITION-PLANT. 

By Mr. W, Woody PiAergaU Nwneries, York, 

^MONOST the many ornamental exotic sub-climbers adapted for the hothouse and warm 
conservatory, there is perhaps not one within the compass of our experience that has, since 
the period of its introduction, won a greater share of admiration than the one to which 
the following remarks are given, — not one more unique and beautiful in its large and 
brilliantly-expanded racemes of starry purple crimson blossoms, and none which prefers a 
stronger claim, or produces a higher interest, when seen as a first-rate specimen of culture. 

Almost the only position in which it has hitherto been successfully grown, is, when 
planted within the pit or ground-border of a hothouse or warm conservatory, where, if 
placed imder proper conditions, it appears in its season, as an indispensable ornament. 
The principal reasons assigned for its slighted interest as a plant for pot-culture, are, 1st, 
the comparative difficulty of obtaining an annual extent of growth equal to the desired 
amount of bloom ; and 2ndly, the occasional absence of bloom when sufficient growth is 
obtained. Admitting these reasons as the cause of its general absence in nearly all the 
plant-collections for competition, up to the present period, the following explanatory 
remarks are offered, in relation to the essential condition for its successful culture in pots, 
— ^practically, and physiologically considered. 

Although it is generally admitted, that a modified temperature is the principal agent, 
for obtaining a maturity of gro?rth most favourable to fertility in plants generally, it is a 
fact, which yet remains to be duly appreciated, in its application to the highest results in 
culture, that there are a select number of tender exotic plants, which demand an unusually 
high temperature, during their primary stages of periodic growth, to ensure that extent 
which is equal to a due amount of bloom ; — and hence it is inferred from all sound practice, 
based upon undeniable principles of physiology, that where the progressive vigour and 
health of plants is sought, in connection with their annual amount of fertility, the extent of 
annually re-accumulated vigour, equal to its production, can only be attained by their 
exposure to a given degree of heat for a given period, previous to that requisite modification 
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of tompentture which alone is favourable to the formntioo of bloom. Amongst hothouse 
plants (to which the preseat remsrka specially refer), those of a ligneous or hard-wooded 
structure appear to require 
ft stronger heat to develope 
their highest vigour. As a 
general rule, applicable to 
the same class of plants 
uoder artificial culture, 

whose growth appears per- I 

ceptiblj checked by a 
diminution of heat, it may 
he expressed as follows : — 
A progressively high tem- 
perature is favourable for 
plants geuerallj, durmg 
deir Kcutm of growth, in 
proportion to their slow cir- 
eulation of sap, and the 
tardy development of their 
buda, and also for such as 
are dependent for their 
amount of fertility upon a 
rapid and annually re-occu- 
mulated vigour of growth. 
In the former class it will 
ftt once be seen that the 
genera Corabretnm, Ron- 
deletia, and the wooded- 
stemmed species of Clero- 
dendron and Gardenia, are 
included ; also the species 
of Brownea, Croton, £leo- 
carpuH, Joneaia, Jic. ; and 
aa examples of the latter 
are conspicuous,— the gross 
habited species of Cleroden- 
dron,Aphelandra,Poiu»et- 
tia, EiTthrina, j£schynan- 
thus, Ac. 

A high temperature becomes an evil only when Injudiciously applied, either by its pro- 
traction over-night, or beyond the period when the requisite amount of growth is obttuned. 
It is, in fact, an evil of con(tnuanc« rather than of degree. That instances have been 
recorded of plants, which have been known to bloom remarkably fine after exposure to an 
exceedingly low temperature, as in Combretum, does not in the least invalidate the evidence, 
that a h^h temperature is generally, if not always necessary, to that renewed vigour of 
growth, which necessarily precedes a natural and healthy expansion of bloom ; and is 
invariably connected with that constitutional vitality, which is equal to successive effbtta 
of growth. 

As regards the practicability, of obtaining hlootn from plants under peculiarly favourable 
dtctimstaDees of low temperature, it should b« remembered, that the actual conditions under 
which the preceding growth oi such plants has been obtained, materially affects the evidence 
accompanying any given rule of application for obtaining similar results, in the absence of 
a correct knowledge of such conditions. 

There is a well-authenticated and intereating fact related of a large specimen of Com- 
bretum purpureum, planted out in the ground-border of a hothouse, which, for unexplained 
reasons, was left exposed to the aevority of an entire winter, by the lights being removed, but 
which on being replaced in the ensuing epring, the plant progreasively attained a vigorous 
growth, and expanded its magnificent racemes of bloom during the summer. Tbia most 
remarkable instance of fertility, under circumstances otherwise aufBcient to affect its vitality, 
VOL. 1. — KO. I. c 
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is easily reconciled with the principles of culture and conditions now insisted npon, as 
essential to its successful growth in pots, and in favour of which, it may be regarded as a 
most valuable illustration, when it is considered that a simply opposite treatment, by 
permitting the internal temperature of the house, to rise to that intensity during the 
summer, of which the plant is well known to be capable of enduring, would alone prove 
sufficient to a vigour of growth equal to its highest fertility. 

The capability of a plant which is a native of a very hot climate, not only existing under 
such an amazing disparity of temperature, but maintaining an amount of vitality equal 
to that described, can only be accounted for, by a consideration of the physiological 
structure of this, and all similarly organised plants ; in relation to the laws which govern 
the atmosphere around them, and which may be defined as follows : — Plants are capable of 
resisting cold, and opposite extremes of temperature, in proportion to the small amount of 
fluid matter contained within their organs, and vice versa; and also in proportion to the 
capability which their roots possess, of imbibing nutritive properties in such positions, as 
exclude them from the action of the atmosphere and radiation of heat. 

Those who are acquainted with the habit and structure of the plant now referred to, 
will recognise its remarkable fitness for the position described, especially when it is 
remembered that the plant was placed within a ground-border, and its most important 
root-organs preserved from all the parching and impoverishing influences, to which 
plants in pots would otherwise be exposed ; and consequently it is affirmed on the 
evidence of practical experience, that had the plant been placed under artificial conditions 
of growth, any course of after-treatment, however judicious, would have produced very 
different results. These views of the instance cited, are strongly corroborated by the fact of 
the earth's greater uniform temperature at any given depth, than on its surface, and from 
which law, in reference to the present subject, it may be inferred, that the nearer the 
conditions of nature, under which the maturity of growth in plants is obtained, the more 
uniform and favourable it will be to fertility, and the less liable to sufler from external 
vicissitudes of temperature, and vice versa. 

Those who seek to attain the highest results of cultivation, should observe the important 
di stinction between btrictly artificial, and natural conditions, (the former in pots, and 
the latter in pits, or ground-borders), involving, as it does, essential points, especially 
with regard to temperature, and upon the observance of which, the successful application 
of general rules more or less depend. For example, in the former, it may be assumed as 
a positive and invariable rule, that a progressively high temperature during the season of 
growth, is essential to plants whose continued fertility depends upon an annually re-accumu- 
lated vigour in their root-organs and leaf-buds ; whilst in the latter (culture in pits or 
borders), high temperature is less essential in proportion as the plants have attained a 
matm-e size and growth ; because plants under such conditions being preserved from the 
fluctuations of temperature, possess a greater and more uniform degree of vitality through- 
out their organs, which render them more susceptible of growth, and more favourable to 
fertility under lower degrees of top temperature, than in others, whose vigour is annually 
exhausted in pots, by excessive alternations of drought and moisture. 

One of the most important reasons, for attaching a high value to the difference of 
temperature in application to the growth of plants, arises from the consideration, that the 
atmospheric agencies necessary for the production of growth and hhom, separately con- 
sidered, are so far different, as to produce totally opposite results, and thus, equally capable, 
by injudicious application, of being subversive of each other's effects. In other words, the 
amount of heat and moisture contained in the atmosphere which is essential to growth^ is 
equally unfavourable for the production of hhom, and vice versd ; hence how valuable is 
that knowledge which is equal to a correct application of both, since each is of equal 
importance where the ultimate object of growth is required, whether of fruit or flowers. 
These considerations suggest the following important truth, — that however low the 
temperature under which plants occasionally mature their bloom, it does not legitimately 
follow, that an equally low temperature is favourable to the continued production of 
growth, requisite for similar results ; it having been shown, that the producing causes are 
opposite in their influence ; and, consequently, as growth, solely considered, is invariably 
antecedent to hloom, it follows that the efficient cause of the latter is not necessarily an 
equivalent in the production of the former. 
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The foregoing remarks involve the following principlcB : — 

Ist, Any mode of treatment which causes the formation of hloom in plants, under a 
lower mean temperature than that which nature has formed them to endure, is unfavourahle 
to the constitutional vigour and maturity of growth, which is equal to the highest results 
of culture. 

2nd, Any course of treatment which gives to plants a preponderating tendency to fertility, 
(from whatever cause) over their productive organs of growth, is subversive of that vitality 
which is essential to prolonged vigour ; the vitality of plants being affected in proportion 
as their collective energy is being expended in the production of bloom. 

3rd, The mean amount of fertility and prolonged vigour in plants, is the result of a 
reciprocal action of the agencies favourable to growth and bloom, (separately considered), 
at the period assigned by nature for their respective functions. 

4th, The higher the results of an accumulated growth in plants, towards an ultimate 
effect in bloom, the higher are the agencies of air, light, heat. Sic, required to produce them. 

The following instance shows a practical application of the theory propounded in the 
foregoing remarks. Amongst a miscellaneous collection of hothouse plants, the potting and 
superintendence of which was under the writer's charge, in July, 1847, was a strong plant, 
tolerably well branched, of Gombretum purpureum, in a half dormant state, within a pot 
of eleven inches in width. It was freely divested of its exhausted soil, preserving with 
care the straggling main roots, and small amount of young fibres, and thus re-potted with 
the sole intention of re-accumulating an amount of vigour equal, if possible, to the mean 
strength of its stems, by placing it within a pot of fourteen inches diameter, having about 
two inches of progressively coarse bottom drainage, over which was placed a distinct and 
heavy strata or layer of knobby portions of dried peat, well pressed, and using nearly equal 
parts of friable, sandy, turfy loam, and well-decayed turfy heath-mould. 

The plant was then placed upon the surface of a newly made vinery tan-pit for a few 
weekpy until symptoms of vigorous growth appeared, when it was half-plunged in the same 
position, and, as it progressed, it was three-quarters plunged, with an inverted dish placed 
beneath the pot. The temperature of the house was, in a great degree, maintained to suit 
the plants within it, varying from 65° to 80° by day, and 50° to 60° by night. The most 
material points of management were, with regard to ventilation, as early an admission of 
air as the external atmosphere would permit, thereby admitting of an early removal, and 
closing with a high, moist, genial temperature. With this treatment, the growth became 
remarkably vigorous, respectively from twelve to eighteen inches in length, while, as it attained 
maturity, the pot was gradually re-lifted to the surface, itnd the plant remained in the same 
house throughout the autumn and following winter, under a temperature of 50° to 60°, 
which appeared just sufficient to enable it to retain its foliage until the summer of 
1848 ; when the matured growth of the previous summer and autumn, on being exposed to 
a genial stove-heat, expanded from its elongated axillary leaf-buds, fine large splendid 
racemes of bloom, one of which was nearly two feet long, and eighteen inches wide ; and, 
after remaining an object«of extreme beauty for some time, it formed in July one of the 
large premium-collection of plants at the great Horticultural Exhibition in York.* 

The interest and merits of this species is too generally well known, to need any further 
eulogium upon its attractive features, and as it so seldom appears amongst the competition 
groups at the great metropolitan fdtes, for the reasons previously given, the evidence now 
offered proves that where size and vigour of growth is present, aided by a temperature equal 
to what its natural habit demands, it may, by suitable management, appear as one of the 
most beautiful and gorgeous objects yet introduced. One motive alone remains to test its 
capabilities. Were special premiums offered for the finest productions, it would ere long be 
placed in the very highest rank of splendid flowering exotic shrubs. 

* Tba pUuit was tnlood npun a flat fan-ahaped wooden trellla, about two and a half feet In height. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND PROPER TREATMENT OF THE 
CALIFORNIAN ZAUSCHNERIA. 

Sy Mr. Oeargt Oordm, A .L.S., Stmermtaident of Ae OnumKiOal 
JJtpartmad in tlu Qardtn of tiu MortiadttKnit SvcUtg. 

^o plant can be more desirable for general cultivation in the flower-garden, than that 
which is perfectly hardj, and at die same time continues in bloom constantljr during the 
summer and autumn months, without the trouble or expense of Verbenas and other plants 

requiring protection during 
' '''' winter.as well as propagation 

andreplantingeTei; season. 
The beautiful ZauMchteria 
ealifornica, being one of 
this description, a short 
account of its history and 
cuttiTation may not proTe 
uninteresting. Its treat- 
ment is easy, but IJke many 
other plants, newly intro- 
duced, is not properly under- 
stood, and in consequence, 
is frequently subjected to 
a treatment very different 
from that which it enjoys 
when in a state of nature ; 
and by which very fre- 
quently much injury is done 
to the young plants, through 
too much care or kindness, 
for nothing is more injurious 
to a truly hardy plant, than 
an excess of either heat, 
moisture, confinement, or a 
combioaUon of them ; the 
young plants by these 
means become debilitated, 
or what is termed drawn 
up spindly, and conse- 
quently flower imperfectly; 
this having been the case iu Beverol instances this lust seaaon, with the Zatuehnerui, I 
am anxious to prerent its recurrence. 

Tbe Zauschntria was first discovered by the late Mr. Menaiea, who was attached as 
botanist to the Vancouver expedition round the world, during the latter part of the last 
century, and who reported it to be a plant of extraordinary beauty, with brilliant scarlet 
flowers, rcaembling those of the old Fuschia coccinea, but in an upright position. It was 
afterwards scientifically made known from dried specimens by the BohemiMi botanist 
Presl, who gave it the name of Zatuchneria, and described a second species from Mexico, 
very much resembling the Califo^ian one. Douglas also found the plant when in California, 
but was unsuccessful in its introduction to Europe. Nothing more was known of the 
Zaufchneria, until the Horticultural Society dispatched Mr. Hartweg to California in search 
of uew plants, with instructions to seek out this plant as soon as possible, and transmit 
seeds to the Society. On his first arriving at Monterey in Upper California, he made 
search for the plant, and soon discovered it growing on the mountains of Santa Crus, on 
the north side of the bay, distant due north from Monterey, about twenty-five miles, 
beginning to flower in June, but afterwards abundant on the outskirts of the woods and 
in open diy places in vnrious parta, flowering constantly from Juno to November, during which 
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time scarcely a drop of rain falls. The summer heat, however, of Monterey is seldom 
very hot, ranging from 62° to 65° during the daytime ; and the rainy season commences 
in Noyember, and continues for several days without intermission, and finally terminates 
by the end of March ; shortly afterwards the Prairies teem with floral beauty, and immense 
fields of such plants as Escholtzias, Lupinus nanus, Collinsia bicolor, Leptosiphons and 
Nemophila in^ignis, appear in full bloom, each kind growing in a mass by itself ; but as the 
dry weather sets in shortly afterwards, all soon becomes a dry barren waste, and only trees 
and shrubs remain green, except those few herbaceous plants which are located in moist 
situations, but amidst all of which Zaiuchneria flowers in the greatest perfection. 

No plant can be of easier cultivation than the Zatischneria cali/amica, for it grows freely 
in any situation or soil in which a Verbena will grow, and is as easily increased from the 
young shoots in spring or summer. Plants struck in March or April will begin to bloom 
freely in June when planted out. It also seeds freely, and if sown and treated like a half- 
hardy annual in spring, will flower by the end of July, and continue so until cut off by the 
late autumn frosts ; and as the colour of the flowers (bright orange scarlet) is seldom to be 
seen amongst hardy bedding-out plants, it will make an exceedingly good contrast and 
a very desirable plant, being bushy, and growing from one to two feet in height. 

Chiswick, January, 1849. 



HYBRIDIZATION. 

By M, D, Beaton^ Gardener at Shrvhland Pari, 

The practical application of hybridizing, or cross-breeding, has not kept pace with the 
progress of improved cultivation, for the last dozen or flfteen years — although the scientific 
bearing of the subject has been fully explained, and widely circulated during that time. It 
is true, great attention has of late years been bestowed on the improvement of a few popular 
genera, which has produced very marked results. But to obtain a surer insight into the 
mysterious process of cross-breeding, we must push our experiments much further. The 
power of modifying certain peculiarities in plants, which refuse to yield to the ordinazy 
process of the hybridizer, is not at present sufliciently known to enable us to lay down rules 
for practice. Yet from some experiments in this direction, I am led to believe that many 
plants now thought to be sterile, and incapable of interbreeding with others, may be so 
managed by a previous course of culture, as to make them yield seed. The late Dean 
of Manchester — ^who may be said to be the father of scientific hybridizing — recently 
experimented more for the sake of proving the affinities of certain families of plants, than 
with a view to the production of improved races. Some years ago, there were a few 
lingering hopes entertained, that superfoetation was possible among plants, and in 1837, 
I suggested in the *' Gardeners' Magazine," a simple experiment to prbve this to be true, and 
which might likewise be of some service in cases of cross-breeding. It was to place pollen 
on one division only of a dirided stigma, to see what effect it had on all the ovules in the 
germen. If it was found to fertilise all the ovules, then to apply different pollen to each 
division of a stigma, and thus induce superfoetation. Mr. Herbert took up this point with 
the ardour of youth — he soon ascertained that pollen placed on one division of a stigma, 
fertilised all the ovules in the germen, but he could not make two grains of different pollen 
act on an ovule at the same time, as he tells us in his last paper on this subject in the 
second volume of <* The Journal of the Horticultural Society of London." Some years 
since it was firmly believed, that the seedlings from a crossed floiver could be altered in their 
constitution, or at least enlarged in their flowers, by a particular mode of managing the 
mother-plant while the seeds were in progress towards maturity, and this belief is still 
entertained by some cultivators, but is not founded on facts. When Mr. Herbert's '' Treatise 
on Cross-Breeding" appeared in 1837, some countenance was given in it to this doctrine in 
the case of certain seedling Camellias, which were raised from single ones, and by a 
peculiar way of treating the mother-plant while these seeds were in progress, it was 
supposed to have induced the flowers to become double. From this I dissented at once 
(see ** Gardeners* Magazine," xiii. 276) and declared that I could not perceive how any mode 
of management, could affect the offispring subsequent to the impregnation. This led to a 
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correspondence and personal intercourse, which Mr. Herbert in the most kind and afiubie 
manner, allowed to go on for the last ten years of his useful life. He expressed an 
anxious desire that the point in doubt should be cleared up bj a rigid course of experiments. 
This was in 1838, but although trials had then commenced, it was the end of 1845 before 
a final judgment was passed in m j fa7our. Now, seeing that I am the party left to make 
the assertion, 1 do not wish any one to believe the result, but rather experiment for himself. 
Calceolaria, Fuchsia, or Pelargonium, will answer to make trials with, as being very easy 
to operate upon, and giving proofs in the second season. It is only necessary to be 
most scrupulous about the access of any pollen but the sort intended, and not to use a 
camel-hair brush to dust the pollen with. A brush that has been used more than once is 
little better than a lottery chance for experiments. Take two plants of the kind you fix 
upon — subject one of them to the worst treatment you can devise, after you dust the 
stigma, and the other just the contrary — in short any sort of treatment with its opposite 
will answer. I may, however, state the most severe trial that was made in the case 
referred to. Two scarlet Pelargoniums of one kind were planted out in rich compost under 
a south wall — ^the first two crops of flowers were cut ofi^ to give time for the roots to extend 
more freely. Then two of the strongest trusses of bloom on each were selected for the 
experiment, and all the rest were cut ofi", and also the shoots were stopped. A dozen 
blossoms on each shoot were impregnated with the same kind of pollen, and in a few days 
when it was ascertained that the pollen took efiect — a truss from each plant was cut off 
with the whole length of the footstalks — these were put in a glass with damp sand under a 
hand-glass in the stove, where seven seeds ripened, the rest having died through this hard 
treatment. The two plants, with the other two trusses were petted as only experimentalists 
can understand. The produce of the whole is now three years old, and there is not the 
slightest variation perceptible among them yet. I believe, however, that sterility may be 
overcome in part, and some opposite characters may be stamped on seedlings, by peculiar 
treatment to the mother-plant previous to impregnation. 



INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON VEGETATION. 

By Mr, T. Mom'Cy Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, 

It is a very usual matter among men, for opinions to run into extremes, and this is true 
not only as regards matters of mere opinion, but equally as regards matters of practice. 
From the influence of this common course of things, gardening is by no means exeihpt. 
We may assume that it is brought to bear in this way : — In propounding and supporting 
some great and indisputable principle, those who are looked to as authorities, are apt to use 
strong expressions, not perhaps beyond what the subject justifies, but yet sufi^cient to give 
the impetus to public opinion, which, once fairly started, like the snowball, gains weight as 
it progresses. 

It is proposed to apply these remarks to the subject of low night temperatures in 
hothouses, the principle of which is indisputably goo^, and the practice of which, both has 
been and is, extensively followed. Public attention has been recently directed very 
especially to this subject ; and as in similar cases, it is quite possible that public opinion 
concerning it, may be carried to an extreme. For this reason, it may be well to remind 
those " whom it may concern," that there is a limit which may not be safely passed, in 
decreasing the temperature allowed at night, to the plants of tropical climates, under 
artificial treatment. Any plant may be killed by a certain decrease of temperature, and 
injured though not destroyed by a less amount of decrease, as surely as that any plant may 
be killed by a certain increase of temperature, and injured though not destroyed, by a less 
amount of increase. The influence is felt in different ways, but the general results-— death 
or indisposition — are sufficiently correspondent. The influence, moreover, is felt in various 
degrees, according to the previous condition of the plant, but there is nevertheless a limit 
both to the increase and decrease of temperature, compatible with the safety of every plant. 
Now, it is within the limits thus marked out, that every plant attains its perfection ; and if 
the highest and lowest degrees of temperature that a plant will bear with impunity, be 
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known, there can be no difficulty in apportioning to it tbe heat necessary and proper for its 
growth, both by day and night, nature being followed in the mode by which that appointment 
is regulated. 

Impunity has been spoken of. Of course, this expression is intended to take into 
account the injury that may be wrought on the constitution of a plant, both by excitement, 
and paralysis — by excess of heat and cold. 

The acquirement of a knowledge of the highest and lowest temperatures that each species 
of plant will bear without injury, is matter for direct expenment ; and, in fact, can only be 
surely acquired by such an experimental trial with each individual species. It is certain 
that many plants will bear an amount of cold which, but for the knowledge baring been 
acquired by experience, would not be credited. Probably this is the case with most plants, 
if not with all. Attention has, however, been a good deal averted from this view of the 
matter, by the practice of referring all exotic plants to an insufficient number of groups. 
Virtually, there are in gardens but three recognised groups of exotic plants, namely, stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy ; and the cultivator's ideas of climate, for the most part, adapt 
themselves to this division. The exceptions to this, in which intermediate groups are 
formed, are comparatively few and rare. This requires to be exactly reversed, if perfection 
in the art of culture is to be obtained. Universally and not partially, it must be admitted, 
and practically acted on, that a greater fHiriety of cUmate than is at present generally 
afforded, is required, to cultivate successfully the great variety of exotic plants, which have 
been introduced to our gardens from every part of the world. 

These considerations obscurely indicate some of the difficulties which the cultivator has 
to contend with, and why it is that he finds a greater number of buildings, though of small 
size, more favourable to his cultivation, than the same extent of accommodation in fewer 
structures. Practically, it would seem desirable, where a miscellaneous set of exotic plants 
is grown, to provide structures, in which an average of every tenth or fifteenth degree of 
temperature, between 40° and SC^ or 90° Fahr., may be kept up ; and even some of these 
average temperatures, would require to be connected both with a dry and moist atmosphere. 
It seems to me, that the old titles of '' stove " and "greenhouse,'' as applied to the plants 
of temperate and tropical climates, ought to be given up, as only calculated to mislead ; and 
that exotic plants should be classified anew into a greater number of groups, correspondent 
with certain gradations of climate, adapted to meet the requirements of cultivation. This 
opens up the great question of Botanical Geography, a subject of the highest importance to 
cultivators generally. 

A remark just made, might, without explanation, seem to favour the idea (already far 
too prevalent) that it is essential, in the management of artificial climates, to keep the 
temperature accurately to a certain point of the thermometer. This has no support in 
nature. A certain range of the thermometer should not be exceeded either above or below ; 
but to maintain a particular degree of heat, under all circumstances, either by day or by 
night, is a practice founded on error, or a total misconception of a natural climate. 

In considering the influence of climate on vegetation, three things must be kept in view, 
namely, the properties of light, heat, and moisture. No one of these may be lost sight of ; 
and the success&I imitation of a natural climate will depend on the adaptation of these, each 
to the other. Now, one of these, the property of light, is altogether beyond our control ; 
therefore the applied heat and moisture must be adapted to the existing degree of light. 
An increase of heat excites growth, but growth in the absence of sufficient light is imperfect. 
Thus we reach the conclusion, that the highest permitted degree of heat should be coincident 
with the brightest light ; and that in the absence of light, the lowest degree of heat 
sufficient for the plants, should be applied. Between these extremes, the modifications of 
applied heat should correspond with the modifications of existing light. The lowest degree 
of heat proper for growing plants may be a fixed point, or nearly so ; but what the highest 
should be, is dependent partly on external conditions, both as to temperature and light. 
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CULTIVATION OP THE PINEAPPLE WITHOUT POTS. 

By Mr. Fleming ^ (kardener to Hi* Oract the Duke of StUkerlandf 

Trenthamf Staffordshire. 

Among the many improTements made in the cultiration of the Pineapple, within the 
last few years, that of growing the plants iu beds of soil, heated below by means of tanks 
or pipes, undoubtedly stands in the first rank. Although the old method of growing them 
in pots plunged in tan or other fermenting material, was very saccessful when properly 
attended to ; and many clever horticulturists still prefer that method ; experience has 
satisfied me that planting out is not only more natural, but far more economical, and 
more generally satisfactory in its results than the old system could be under the most 
careful management. 

It is now a general practice to use tanks for supplying bottom-heat to Pine-pits ; but 
after carefully testing them, I am most decidedly opposed to them. In the first outlay 
they are very ezpensiye, and they are inconvenient in working, as they require a separate 
boiler, or else the top and bottom-heat cannot be worked together ; and even if the top- 
heat is turned off in the day, the smallest fault in the tap allows the water to escape into 
the lower series and to overflow the tanks. 

In preference to this system, I have my pits constructed with only one series of pipes, 
which, after passing round the house and supplying the top-heat, return beneath the bed 
and supply the bottom- heat also. I am aware that many will object to this method ; and 
I therefore think it necessary to state, that this is not an unproved idea, but that I have 
practised it for several years with perfect success, not only with Pines, but with Melons 
also. I was at first afraid that the heat from the pipes would be too drying, but by 
judicious watering this is prevented ; as a convincing proof of this, I may mention that 
we have frequently found healthy roots within a few inches of the pipes. 

The advocates of the tank system lay much stress upon the soil being kept in a moist 
healthy growing state by the constant evaporation beneath it ; this, however, is not the 
case, as the moisture rising from the tank becomes condensed in the soil, in much greater 
quantity than can be taken up by the roots, and has no other means of passing off, as the 
atmosphere of the house is too moist to admit of a great degree of evaporation from the 
surface of the bed. The natural consequence of this accumulation of moisture is, that 
the soil becomes saturated to such a degree, that in less than a year it is no longer in a 
healthy state for the roots, and in the course of fifteen or eighteen months, when the fruit 
should be swelling, the evil has reached its climax, and the gardener who expects to see 
his fruit swell up to more than ordinary magnitude, as a reward due to him for a loqg 
season of care and anxiety, is frequently disappointed. 

I place the bottom-heat pipes on a bed of gravel or sand, about twenty- two inches 
below the line intended for the surface of the bed ; the space between the pipes is then 
filled up with coarse gravel to the depth of six inches, just sufl^cient to cover the pipes ; 
a four-inch layer of oak-leaves or new tan is placed over this, leaving about twelve inches 
for soil, which should consist of one-third sandy peat in a rough state, and two-thirds of 
turf from an old sandy pasture, which should be sufficiently charred to destroy all animal 
and vegetable life. In planting, it is a mistaken idea to suppose that anything is gained 
by crowding. The size and flavour of the fruit depend very much upon the health and 
vigour of tike plants, which in their turn depend very much upon the facility with which 
the rays of the sun have access to the leaves and to ^e soil. If the plants are crowded 
together, they debar each other from these advantages, and very much impede the free 
circulation of the air amongst their foliage. The pine naturally spreads out its leaves in 
such a manner as to expose the greatest surface to the direct rays of the sun ; if by 
close planting the leaves are compelled to take au upright position, much of this elaborative 
surface is concealed from the sun, and is rendered comparatively useless. 

Care should be taken to avoid treading on the soil either before or after planting ; 
the best method of proceeding to prevent this, is to put the soil in for the back row first, 
and to plant it before the soil is put in for the remaining rows ; proceed in the same manner 
with the second and third rows, and with all except the front one. They should be planted 
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in quincunx order, as when bo planted, they throw less shade on those immediatelj behind 
them. As each row is planted, a slight watering should be given to settle the soil, over 
which a thin covering of new tan should be spread. This is the most suitable thing for the 
surface of a Pine-bed that I have tried : its property of continuing in the same loose and 
open state for so long a time, is one of its chief recommendations ; it prevents a too rapid 
evaporation from going on, and absorbs the heat from the sun's rays better than most 
other things ; and after being moistened by syringing, it continues to give off vapour for 
a considerable time, and durmg its gradual decomposition furnishes gases to the atmo- 
sphere which are beneficial to the Pine. If the plants have been grown in pots previously 
to their being planted out, the roots should be carefully loosened out of the soil, and when 
placed in their new situation they should be spread out as much as possible. I consider it 
an excellent plan to appropriate the front row to the suckers, as by so doing, a succession- 
pit is not needed ; but every pit may contain a few ix)ws of fruit-bearing plants. A 
portion of rough new tan should be mixed with the compost for the suckers, as when 
80 prepared, the plants will move with a fork full of it attached to their roots. 

As soon as a fruit is cut, the plant is pulled up, about half a bushel of the exhausted 
soil is removed and replaced by the same quantity of new compost ; the best plant is then 
selected from the front row, and planted in place of the old one, and the place in the front 
row is filled up by another sucker ; this goes on for two, three, or more years, until it be 
thought advisable to renew the entire bed. The plants should then be carefully taken up 
and set in a close shed, while the old soil is being removed and the new bed prepared ; 
after which the plants must be returned to their places. With shading for a week or ten 
days, and a genial growing atmosphere, they will be in a better state than before they 
were moved. 

I find no difficulty in moving the plants in any stage or at any season, and in general 
they seem to grow more vigorously after they have been taken up and replanted. I may 
here mention that a plant shifted with a ball of earth has a decided advantage over one 
planted out of a pot ; for although a few of the longest roots have their points shortened, 
yet plants grown in the open bed have always a supply of fine young feeders, of different 
lengths, radiating from the stem in every direction ; these, as soon as placed in the new 
compost, are ready to take immediate advantage of their improved circumstances : the 
plant from the pot, if much matted, is some time before it finds its way freely into the soil, 
and if any attempt is made to unwind its roots they are almost certain to be damaged, and 
the plant has to send out new roots from the stem before any great progress can be 
expected. I am aware that some gardeners have time to watch their plants, and pot them 
a few at a time, just as they require it ; of course they are safe from the evils arising from 
matted roots ; but there are many, ^ho, from press of general business, seldom find leisure 
themselves to examine so closely the wants of individual plants ; still less able are they to 
give them attention the moment they require it. 

In consequence of the amazing rapidity with which the Pines make their growth whan 
treated on this system, it becomes necessary to give air much more abundantly. than we 
were wont to do on the old method of pot-culture : if we did not pay particular attention to 
this point, the plants would scarcely support their own weight. I think we cannot do better 
than take a lesson from nature, with regard to giving air to the Pine-plant. In the West 
Indian islands, of which the Pine is a native, ihe temperature is very high, ranging between 
80** and 96** in summer during the day, and seldom falling lower than 69" in winter. But 
we must also take into consideration that light is much more intense under the tropics than 
in our island, and that our temperature must be proportionate to the strength of the sun's 
raya. The heat in their native isles would be still more intense, were it not moderated by 
a breeze, which sets in from ihe sea, about nine o'clock daily, and continues till sunset. 
To imitate this, we should keep up a high temperature in the day-time, by fire-heat if 
necessary, and give abundance of air during the day, by tilting the Hghts, both back and 
front. In very dull, dark weather, a more moderate temperature should be maintained ; as 
every gardener knows, or ought to know, that high temperature in dark, dull weather, is 
injurious to the health of plants. The facility with which the sea breeze may be imitated, 
is one of the advantages arising from making the same series of hot- water pipes produce 
both top and bottom-heat. As the latte^ must be kept up by fire-heat, top heat is unavoid- 
able, and this renders it indispensably necessary to give an abundant supply of top air. A 
little air should also be left on at night, except during very windy weather, or when the air 
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is very keen and frosty. A high night-temperature shoald at all times he carefully avoided, 
as I feel satisfied that nothing is more detrimental to the healthy development of hoth plant 
and fruit : the night-temperature should range from 50° to 65**, according to the season 
and period of their growth. I would here beg leave to remind my readers, that this is not 
merely theory advanced, but proved by practice, and it is to this assimilation of their treat- 
ment to those circumstances, in which they are placed in their natural habitat, that I attribute 
the degree of perfection which our fruits attain, both in size and flavour. 

I may mention another useful lesson which we may learn by studying the natural climate 
of the West Indian islands. Notwithstanding the intense power of the perpendicular rays 
of the sun, the vegetation of these islands is protected &om bright gleams by a succession 
of light flying clouds, which, during the hottest part of the day, in the most sultry months, 
continually pass over the sun, and by interrupting its rays, contribute to moderate the heat. 
From this we may exactly understand when it is necessary to use shading. It will require 
more particular attention when several days of dull weather are succeeded by very bright 
gleamy sunshine ; and the plants, whose fruits are approaching maturity, should be espe- 
cially guarded from these scorching rays, as it frequently happens that splendid shows are 
ruined in appearance by a little neglect in this particular ; while, by paying careful atten- 
tipn to shading, and by keeping up a moist atmosphere, many ounces may be added to the 
weight of the fruit ; and if due care is paid to ventilation, as before recommended, this may 
be eflected without deteriorating its quality. 

With regard to the use of manure- water, I consider that under the planting-out system, 
its application, during the growth of the plant, is rather injurious than otherwise. As the 
plants are not confined at their roots, as they are when grown in pots, stimulants, in the 
earlier stages of their growth, are unnecessary, and cause them to grow too luxuriantly for 
the proper elaboration of their sap. As soon as the fruit is set, manure-water may be 
applied with very great advantage until the swelling is completed ; at this time, the whole 
energy of the plant is directed to the perfecting of the fruit, and by using liquid manure we 
do not merely assist nature, but stimulate her to do her utmost. The liquid, when used, 
should be perfectly clear, and should be applied over head until the fruit is more than half 
swelled. As it is essential that the liquid be quite clear when used, it is worth while to be 
at a little trouble to obtain it in that state, not only for the use of Pines, but for general 
purposes. It may be most systematically manufactured by having two tanks constructed, 
either of iron, or of brick and cement ; the latter, being the cheaper of ihe two, is to be 
preferred ; the two tanks should be placed side by side, and the bottom of the larger one, 
which should be capable of holding from sixty to one hundred gallons, according to the 
requirements of the place, should be nearly on a level with the top of the smaller one, which 
should be large enough to allow of the water being laded out with a large watering can. If 
regular midden 9oak is not come-at-able, the very best of manure-water may be made by 
collecting the droppings from a sheep pasture, and liquefying them in the tank. The manure* 
water should be poured into the larger tank, and about a bushel of soot added to every 
thirty gallons of liquid : after these ingredients have been well mixed, a few spadesful of 
charcoal may be thrown in, which acts as a clarifier ; after all sedimentary matters are 
precipitated, the clear liquid should be drawn off into the smaller tank by means of a tap or 
plug placed a few inches from the bottom of the larger tank. The soot, besides contributing 
to the vigour and health of the plant, possesses the valuable property of destroying whatever 
animal life the manure may contain, either in the egg, larva, or more perfect stages. 

By planting the pits at difi^erent seasons, and by filling up all vacancies as soon as they 
occur, a succession of fruit may be depended on at all seasons of the year ; as the period 
of time requisite for bringing a fruit to perfection varies from eighteen to twenty-four months. 

The great advantages of this system over the old, troublesome, and often tantalising one 
of pot culture, consist in the perfect control which the gardener has over his plants, and the 
power it gives him of supplying not only the exact amount of top-heat he wishes, but he has 
the same control over the bottom-heat also. There is no danger of getting the plants 
burned at one time and starved at another, and with the removal of these difficulties, the 
never-ending expense and trouble connected with the moving of the plants, and the renewal 
of the tan, is almost entirely done away with. Under the old system, it frequently happened 
that a whole pit was thrown into fruit at once, causing a glut at one season, and a corre* 
spending deficiency for months afterwards. 

It has been urged against this system, that it takes away from the cultivator the power 
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of retardbg or advuDCing the maturitj of a fruit, to meet any particular demand; tliia, 
however, ie a mistaken idea, as the plant may at any time be lifted with a good ball, potted 
and placed wherever the operator may deem fit. 

Nothing could be more conveoient than the order in which the Pines throw up thoir 
fruit. The Montsoirat and Black Jamaica have a natural teudency to come up in autumn, 
while the Queen (Ripley of course) comes up more freely during the apriog and early Bummcr 
monthi. This is exactly as we would wi^ it, as nothing can surpass the excellence of the 
Queen Pine for summer use, but for winter the Muutserrat and Black Jamaica are for many 
reasons preferable. 

In conclusion, allow me to express a hope, that my brethren will not neglect to chronicle 
any improvement which they have made in the cultivation of this fruit, as I still believe 
that, notwithstanding the many improved methods of practice which have been introduced 
of late years, much more remains to ho found out. 



COVERING GARDEN WALLS WITH MOVEABLE SASHES TO PROTECT AND 
FORCE THE FINER SORTS OF FRUIT IN WET SUMMERS. 

Bg Mr. W. TUUrti, F.n.S-, Gardmtr to 3ii Cfraee At Duke of Pariiand, Wtlbtet, Nottt. 

The new method of Ur. Ker's of covering ground with moveable sashes to grow Peach 
and Nectarine trees, brought lately into notice by Mr Rivers, is a step in the right direction, 
and, in the words of Dr. Lindlcy, promises to he the beginning of a new era in English 
gardening. About thirteen years ago, in the gardens at Fulierton House in Ayrshire, 
I remember to have tried May Duke and Morollo cherries on a trellis ; the situation was on 
a sloping bank, with slates placed on the earth to reflect beat ; and the distance between 
"tiie uates and trellis was about eighteen inches at the back. The trees were not covered 
with glass, but only trained in that fashion, on purpose that tliey might he the easier 
covered with nets to preserve the fruit till the latest period. The fruit was remarkably 
fine, as fine as I ever saw on walls, and ripening nearly as early. Mr. Ker's mode uf 
covering with glass will be the means of protecting the blossoms from spring frosts, as well 
as ripening the wood in wet sunless summers. My predecessor here (Mr. Mearns) tried to 
force Apricots along with Peaches and Nectarines ; but it was found that without ^ving 
a great deal of air and attention at the blossoming and setting of the fruit, success was not 
commensurate with ^e expense of having a hothouse for the purpose. He therefore 
rdanned a portable wooden house merely to protect the bloss<»ns in severe weather, and it 
has answered admirably since. It was to follow up this mode that I covered last May one- 
half of a wall 300 feet long, with some loose snsncs that had been used for covering two 
long vine borders. The trees 
on the division of the wall 
that I covered were princi- 
pally Peaches and Necta- 
rines, and J found that they 
ripened their fruit two weeks 
sooner than those on the 
open walls, and made an 
excellent succession to the 
late Peach-house. Had I 
been able to have had the 
lights on at the flowering 
period, I have no doubt but 
they would have ripened 
Still earlier. We all know, 

that with the exception of the month of May, the past summer Bos been a most wet and 
ungenial one for our finer sorts of fruits ; but some of these Peaches and Nectarines were 
OS fine as I have ever hod them, and well coloured. Another great advantage is getting 
the wood well ripened in the autumn, which can be done thoroughly by this mode. I intend. 
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when the whole 300 feet is fiuished, to hare on it Plums, Figs, and a few of the best 
keeping Grapes, such as West's St. Peter, Uoscadine and Hambro'e. The wall is heated 
by flues, and from the limited space between the sashes and the trees, the heat is quite 
SufficieDt to keep off frost and dampness. 

It will he seen, bj the annexed Sketch, that no great expense is necessary except for 
rafters, and these may be made in the roughest and cheapest manner. In giriog air, 
the tights are allowed to rest on the ground ; but when fitted close, a screw in the 
middle of each light fixed in the wood they rest upon, will keep them firm in their places. 
I leave the two-feet space below them quite open, but hare a small door at each end of ifae 
wall to prevent strong draughts of ur or stormy winds from shaking the lights oS. 

Ikcember 1818. 



BRITISH OAKS— THEIR SPECIES, VARIETIES, USES, AND CULTURE. 
Bg Mr. C. iPJiMA, OarilaKr to At JhJn ofBnixleiuA, Daiktia Falaee. 

It was justly remarked by Hr. London that, " the Oaks, in point of usefulness to man, 
are only to be equalled by the Pine and Fir tribe. The latter may be considered the 
domestic, and the former the defensive, trees of civilised society." Of these we hare two 
recognised species indigenous to Britain, the QMrcui pedunculata, (a) and Q. Mtnliftora (6), 
and of each of these, many described, and nndeeoribea rarietiee. 



The utmost confusion exists in cultivation in respect to tbeee two species, and this must 
ever be the case whilst the seeds are gathered indiscriminately, and the culture of the trees 
carried on in the same way. When we state that the latter species will thrive in extremely 
poor soil, in which the former would make but little progress, it may induce planters to pay 
more attention to collecting the seed. 

The specific distinction between the two species is, — that in the former, the leaves 
are on very short footstalks, of an oblong form, smooth, dilated upwards ; sinuses rather 
acute ; lobes obtuse. Stalks of the fruit elongated. Acorns oblong. 

In the latter the leaves are on longish footstalks, deciduous, smooth, and oblong ; 
anuses opposite, rather acute j lobes of the leaves obtuse. Fruit sessile. Acoms oblong. 

The varieties of Q. pedtatculata worth our notice are Q. p. fastxffiata (c), the §. jjjm*- 
miAalii of tho gardens. This is a very interesting and distinct variety, resembling in habit 
the liOmbardy Poplar, and producing the same spire-like effect in landscape scenery, hence 
a desirable tree to introduce in Oak plantations to take off that formal, and round-beaded 
outline, the tops of the common Oaks invariably present. 
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It is & native of the Western Pyrenees, and also near Bordeaux, but in no case abundant. 
It freqnentlj cornea true from seed, but tLe beat mode of increMiDg it is, hy grafting 
on Q. tettilijlora. 

Q. p. pmdvla {d). The Weeping Oak, 
a curious and rather oniaraental tree. 
Comes often true from seed, but should also 
be increased bj grafting. 

Q. p- foUit variegatit. The learea 
beautiflill; variegated with white, and alight 
stripes of red. Exceedingly ornamental, 
increased by grafting. 

Q. p. purpurea. The Purple Oak. 
This tree is amongst Oaks what the Purple 
Beech is among Beeches. 

Q. ptduncuUUa, is found in all countries 
where it is indigenous, in richer and better 
soils than Q. ee4siliJiora, and will not make 
the same progress if planted in a poor soil. 
" When both Oaks are planted together in 
good soil, the Red Oak {Q. tesiilifl^a), onl^ 
grows the White Oak(Q./'e(Iuncufata}; and 
when either oak grows on parti cnlar descrip- 
tions of soils, with hod subsoils, the wood 
asaomes a brown or dark colour, and is found, 

when worked up, to be of comparatively short duration. Hence, a good deal of confusion has 
arisen as to the comparative ralne of the wood of these two species. For splitting, the White 
Oak is to be preferred ; and, with respect to durability, we beUeve that depends more on the 
soil, and on the rapidity or downosa of growth, than on the spedes." — Arbor. Brit. 

The varieties and sub-varieties of Q. eettilijlora are scarcely worth enumerating in point 
of valne as timber trees, to which we are now alluding ; nor need we be aorprised at the 
number of sub-rarieties noticed by botanists, when one gentleman alone haa described 
fifteen found in one foreat in Warwiekahire. 

" Quercut tetnlifiora is generally the only British Oak fonnd growing naturally in poor 
soils. On thepoor soils of the north and middle of France, it is the only Oak which is 
indigenona. The Oaks of the Bois de Boulogne are entirely of this species ; aa are those 
in the woods of Meudon, and throughout the whole of tho extensive forest of Fontainebleau, 
In Britain it is also o^n found in rich soil, with or without Q. pedvtwnlata : but the latter 
apeciea ia never found indigenoua, on soils ao poor as those in which Q. *etnlifiora is found." 
— Arbor. Brit. 

The oak in modem times, is never to be met with in perfection, except in a good soil and 
temperate climate, and hence it is planted in our lowland dietricta, and in soils conaidered 
too good to occupy with larch or any of the pines. Hence we have no oaks in Scotland either 
of a uze, or in number equal to those found in the warmer climate and richer soils of England; 
nor is it quite evident that the oak is making the aame progress even there, that it did five 
hundred or a thousand years ago. There aeems to be a lapse — a period aa it were — 
between the gigantic oaks in Sherwood Forest, Windsor Park, Castle Howard, and in those 
of Holme Lacj, Gamons, Moecus Couri., and other places in Herefordshire ; and those of a 
more recent origin, in the some localities. The oak called par excellence, " The Duke's 
Walking-stick," in the pork at Welbeck, I predict vrill never attain the colossal dimenaiona 
of the Porter's oaks, the Greendale oak, or the Butcher's shambles, although only a few 
miles distant, and on the same property, and to all appearance growing in the same soil, 
and at little difference of elevation, and even if my recollection be oorrect, the '* Walkiug- 
stick " is lesB elevated in situation, to any of the others ; and has the advantage, if 
advantage it be, of shelter, being surrounded by other trees. 

In Scotland wo have the majestic oak at Methven Castle, that at Seggiedean, the 
branches of which cover an area of not less than 4900 square feet ; those at Hamilton and 
Dalkeith are also large, and in both the latter places not ungle trees, but the fragments aa 
it were of " Tho Ancient Sylva Caledonia." These, however, may be said to be growing 
in good soils, and a good climate. But again, we hare recorded by Dr. Walker, in his 
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** Essays,** p. 9, the particulars of an oak growing on the north side of Loch Arkeg, in 
Lochaher, which at 4 feet from the ground, measured 24 ft. 6 in. in circumference ; and 
the celebrated ** Pease Tree," on the property of the Lockharts of Lee, in Lanarkshire ; 
measuring 33 ft. in girth at 1 ft. from the ground ; and 19 ft. at 7 ft high. It is calcu- 
lated to be above 1000 years old, being particularly mentioned in a charter granted to that 
family 650 years ago. These are growing in poor soils and in elevated and cold situations, 
and no trees of the same species of more than ordinary growth near them. 

These facts lead to the inquiry. Has the climate of this country changed since th$ 
R^man invasion ? For we are led by history to believe, that those remains of oaks often dug 
out of our peat-mosses, which must have been trees, while living, of far greater magnitnde 
than any we have existing at the present day, were levelled either by them, or by some 
other of our early invaders. The remiuns of an enormous oak was dug from under moss at 
Hartfield in Yorkshire, 120 ft. in length, and 12 ft. in diameter at the root, and 6 ft. in 
diameter at the top. And Dugdale, in his work on '* Embanking," p. 141, informs us, that 
in the Fens of Lincolnshire, oaks have been dug up which measured 16 yds. in length, and 
5 yds. in circumference ; no such trees eiist at this day. In almost every district in 
Scotland trees of an immense size have been discovered, wherever excavations have been 
made in peaty or vegetable deposits ; and what ia very remarkable is, that they are chiefly 
oaks, and in almost every case in situations where that tree can scarcely be reared now, even 
when sheltered during infancy with firs, larch and other trees, of a hardier description. Our 
opinion of shelter will be given hereafter. 

What is the cause, may we not naturally ask, that oaks refuse to grow upon the very 
spot, where formerly immense forests of them grew, and acquired a magnitude, compared 
with which, the largest oaks of modem times are as mere saplings ? 

Nor are these remains of ancient forests confined to Britain alone ; Ireland presents 
them in almost every province, not only in vast abundance, but in such excellent preservation, 
that the timber is cut up and wrought into articles of furniture, in laying floors, &c. ; and 
the same has been repeatedly done in Scotland. How long these trees have lain in their 
sepulchral abodes, we know not, only in so far as the destroyers* tools, coins, and similar 
relics, found near them, give us a data to calculate by. For it is ridiculous to give them 
an antediluvian origin, or attribute their overthrow to the flood of Noah. The marks of the 
tools by which they were prostrated are clearly seen on many of them, and charred 
fragments bear additional evidence of the manner in which they fell. It is seldom that such 
trees are found entirely on the surface ; such is, however, sometimes the case. An instance 
was the other day stated to me by Mr. David Bishop, no mean authority, as being discovered 
by him, some years ago ; an oak of large dimensions being so found, on the top of a hill 
in the Logie Almond range, in Perthshire, fully exposed to wind and weather, and of great 
hardness. This tree grew where it lies, for the root was reposing at the end of the trunk ; 
and the situation fully 300 ft. higher than any plantation in the vicinity. 

The theory of a change in our climate for the worse, has been of late years canvassed 
pretty freely. Amongst the highest authorities who have written on the subject, we may 
mention Gamett and Pinkerton, the former in his '* Tour in the Highlands in 1800,** and 
the latter in his <' Geography," Vol. I. p, 70, both of whom assert, that our climate is more 
cold and moist than it was formerly. In addition to these opinions we may state, that the 
records of Religious Houses show, that wheat was paid as a tithe from lands, on which 
human industry could not now raise that grain. Wheat was paid annually as a tithe to the 
Priory of Lismahagow, from lands in that parish, on which that species of grain has not 
been seen for several centuries past, and where it could not now be raised : and where, 
under the present economy, oats can scarcely be brought to perfection. The marks of 
cultivation on high hills are clearly evident, and to an extent not like a slight attempt, 
rashly undertaken, and quickly abandoned, but having all the appearance of having been 
long under active cultivation. 

This, coupled with the season of ripening of various fruits given by Evelyn, Bradley, 
Langley, and others, to which horticultural readers are referred, and also to the History of 
Monastic Houses, regarding the culture of the Vine, and the manufacture of wine, which 
even quotations from would occupy too much space here, leaves no doubt on my mind, that 
the climate of Britain has changed materially for the worse, and, notwithstanding the 
improvements in draining and a more scientifio system of culture, all fall far short of 
eompensation for the diminution of solar heat. On the other hand, the late Mr. Loudon, 
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and a writer in the '' Edinburgh Review/' on " Polar Ice ; and a North- West Paesage,*' 
think that our climate has undergone no material cliange during the past thousand years. 

In conclusion I may add that the Roman historians, Cesar and Tacitus, who both resided 
aeveral years in Britain, aflSrm that the climate was in their time superior to that of Gaul 
(modem France), and that the vine and the oliye flourished here, which in their day it did not 
in France. —Fufo " 0»sar de Bell. GaU.," lib. v., c. 12 ; " Vit. Agric," c. 12 ; and 
'* Diodorus Siculus,'* lib. v., ss. 25, 26. 

From the above, it clearly appears that Oaks will not now prosper at the altitudes in 
which they formerly grew, and there can be only three reasons assigpied, for this rather 
extraordinary circumstance ; either our climate has changed, — the constitution of the tree 
has altered, or our system of arboriculture is not in strict accordance with the laws of 
Nature ; for be it remembered, it was her aU-wise hand that planted, or rather sowed the 
seeds of these *' Monarchs of the Grove,'* whose remains we have above alluded to, and also 
those vast forests with which the whole of Britain was, at one period, nearly covered. That 
the climate has changed within the last thousand years, there can be little doubt ; but from 
what cause is not easily explained. That the constitution of the Oak has undergone any 
material change, I cannot think, but I do believe that our system of management is almost 
the antipodes to the laws of nature ; and in another paper I shall endeavour to demonstrate 
this fact. 
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By Mr, Kemfpy ikt Parh^ Birkenhead, 

More than half the beauty of a district, and nearly aU the interest and character of a 
private domain, depend upon the manner in which it is planted, or naturally clothed with 
the higher orders of vegetation. The boldness or softness of its undulations and outlines 
may be all that is desirable ; but it is the arrangement and grouping of the trees and shrubs 
on its surface, which will chiefly give to it a pleasing expression. 

And yety while a landed proprietor scarcely ever thinks of erecting a mansion without 
consulting a professional adviser, any ordinary gardener or woodman is often thought com- 
petent, to put on the more expressive features of a landscape ; or, where the hand of taste 
has been originally employed to trace out the plantations, the almost equally important task 
of superintending the development of their characteristic peculiarities, is frequently entrusted 
to persons scarcely higher in rank and understanding than a common labourer. 

But it is not merely, or mainly, to deprecate the deformities in our landscapes, which 
result from devolving ^e formation and thinning of plantations on ignorant persons, that 
we now address the owners and managers of landed property. Our object is to point out, in 
a cursory way, some of the principal things to be attended to in regard to the time and 
manner of planting for ornamental purposes. 

Perhaps no practical matter in the whole range of gardening, has drawn forth 
more varied directions and statements than the proper period for planting. And this is 
especially the case with respect to evergreens. On a review, however, of what has been 
written and said, we think it plain that the weight of testimony, derived both from theory 
and experience, is in favour of the month of November as the fittest season for the 
purpose. 

In support of this view, many reasons might be aUeged, most of which will, perhaps, be 
generally familiar to our readers. November is commonly a dull, cloudy month, with a 
foggy or moist atmosphere, cold, yet not frosty, and sufficiently removed from the ordinary 
commencement of severe frosts, to permit the plants to become comparatively settled and 
established before they will be subjected to extreme cold. This month is also at the 
beginning of a long period, during which vegetation is almost torpid ; and a season is thus 
afforded for the newly-planted trees to get domiciled (if we may be allowed the expression) 
before any demand is made on their activity. 

All these circumstances are precisely those which are most favourable to transplanted 
trees or shrubs. Hazy weather, a humid atmosphere, with but little warmth to neutralise 
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the humidity, or excite the energies of the plant into action, at a time when they are crippled 
and mutilated, are just the conditions which every good phwter would desire at any season. 
Exposure to the air, the drying action of the sun or wind, and the application of the absurd 
and injurious practice called ** puddling," are thus either avoided, or, as in the case first 
named, rendered harmless. 

The objection to autumn planting that, in regard to evergreens, it leaves them to be 
blown about by the winds during winter, and particularly in the month of March, is easily 
remedied by affording them a little temporary shelter, such as a few fir branches placed on 
the exposed side would produce. 

We have now before us a large extent of ornamental planting, which was effected between 
the months of November and June, and in the appearance of which, we haye readily been 
able to distinguish the various periods at which it was accomplished ; there being a marked 
difference in the growth of the plants. So great, in fact, is the distinction, that those last 
planted are at present, after Uiree years* growth, fully a year behind such as were put in 
earliest ; and the number of deaths in the case of those latest planted groups is at leasts as 
compared with the others, ten to one. 

During the winter of 1847-8, also, we had a considerable number of trees and shrubs 
remoYed, many of them being evergreens of large size, and we can now easily trace the 
difference, in point of health and progress, between those planted in November, and such as 
were necessarily delayed till March or April. Our own experience, therefore, is all in 
favour of autumn planting. 

It is perhaps right, however, that we should here except from the rule thus laid down, 
such plants as, from their previous treatment, whether as greenhouse or half-hardy speci- 
mens, are, when desired to be transferred to the open ground, obviously unfit to be put out 
in autumn. In these instances, which should be of rare occurrence, it is most necessary 
that the plants should not be exposed till spring, in order that they may have the whole 
summer to get inured to the open air before being subjected to the cold of winter. But 
delicate things of this nature, will always require care in watering, in consequence of being 
planted so late. 

As scarcely any plants will flourish well in a soil in which water lodges, or one that is 
very stiff and close, two of the most important preliminaries to planting are drainage, and 
the thorough breaking up of the ground. The former of these may sometimes be dispensed 
with on land that is naturally sloping, of a light description, and having a gravelly or rocky 
foundation. But where the ground is at all flat, or disposed to be spongy, or resting on clay, 
good draining must by no means be neglected. 

The necessity for a proper trenching and breaking up of the soil is not, like drainage, 
at all dependent on the character of the soil or its position. This must always be done, 
whether the gi'ound be light or heavy. The depth to which this stirring of the earth should 
be effected, is a matter which can be regulated by the natural thickness of the soil in the 
district, and the character of the lower stratum. It should never be trenched less than 
eighteen inches, and need not be so more than two feet. 

Where, however, the soil is not naturally light, it is of great consequence to adopt all 
available methods for making it so, as the roots of newly-moved plants never spread kindly 
into a stiff soil, and their growth may be retarded for years, while they will never ultimately 
be so free and beautiful, unless some such modes of improving the ground be adopted. 
Working the earth freely with the spade, and introducing a greater or less quantity of 
sand, ashes, finely broken stone, lime, or manure, will be the best means of reducing it to 
a proper condition for receiving plants. The common practice of planting in crude earth 
which has merely been turned over once in spadesful, without being at all broken up, and 
in which the buried weeds and rubbish come into immediate contact with the newly-inserted 
and tender roots of the plants, is almost certain to end in more or less of dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. 

For one of the same reasons which render light soil needful for ornamental plantations, 
viz., that the plants thereby acquire an abundance of fibrous roots, and are, consequently, 
well furnished with branchy and symmetrical heads, — trees and shrubs should always be 
obtained from a nursery the soil of which is light, comparatively shallow, and lying on a 
firm gravelly or rocky basis. Plants from such a situation are invariably better furnished 
with both fibrous roots and branches, can be transported far more successfully, and make the 
most perfect specimens. 
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But where a nurserj of this kind does not lie at a conyenient distance, one in which the 
sjstem of frequent, almost yearly, transplantation is regularly practised should be used ; 
as the practice of annual transplantation nearly compensates for the effects of a too rich, 
close, or deep soil. 

To secure the possession of healthy and well-grown plants, care should be exercised in 
the selection of the stock for planting. In many of the nurseries near London, and, conse- 
quently, in most of the newly-planted places around London, the trees most used are from 
eight to tweWe feet high, miserably deficient in branches, and altogether very defective as 
specimens. We could indicate more than one large public place in which the trees 
employed are of this description, and their present appearance is most deplorable, while 
they cannot ever be expected to make good specimens. 

In a future article we shall describe more minutely the process of planting, and the best 
trees to select. 



METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY OF 1848. 

By O.J.Towen^Btq. 

At the commencement of a new year, it will not be irrelevant — perhaps the reverse — ^to review the 
chief phenomena of a year, which, to say the least of it, has been extraordinary in its coarse. The press 
bears conaentient evidence of the £eu;t ; and every one who takes a decided interest in the weather, and 
its results, appears to entertain a similar opinion. Without dwelling on the astounding revolutions on 
the continent, and the very recent discovery of the Califomian " £1 Dorado " (a country, by-the-by, 
which has been precious to the Botanist), we only name them, as adding to the catalogue of mysterious 
events which will illustrate the chronicles of 1848. 

The phenomena that will form the subject of this first article of the year 1849, wHl be found to have 
borne chiefly upon Agriculture and its cereal productions ; yet they cannot fall to be interesting to the 
general cultivator, inasmuch as the presence or absence of light, its reflection, refraction, and other 
modifications, through the medium of various kinds of glass, must prodace corresponding effects. Local 
differences will exist at all times, and our readers therefore should be enabled to compare the fiicts which 
we lay before them, as selected from a series of observations taken in Surrey, at no great distance from 
the metropolis, with those which have been made in the northern and eastern counties. They will, 
perhaps, be found, generally, to accord with the registers of the district south of the 52^ of latitude, 
with few exceptions. 

January, 1848, might be considered a fair month for Horticalture and Agriculture. It commenced 
with four fine and sunny days, the first of which dawned with 1** of frost. A small quantity of rain fell 
in the nights of the 2nd and 8rd. The 6th was sunny, but clouds and gloom followed till the ISth, 
when some rain fell. The 14th was foggy throughout. The 16th and 17th were fine. On the 18 th, 
which was rather frosty, with light haze, a beautiful doable, lunar-halo (paresdene), adorned the heavens. 
The inner one, not far from the moon (then within two days of full), was richly tintdd with blue and 
orange ; the outer was pale, but completely circular : it enclosed the moon and its inner halo, also the 
planet Jupiter, — both being then in the sign Oemini. The wind was S.E., but it veered to N.E. 
Vapour abounded, clouds formed, and dark, gloomy weather, with very little sun, continued till the 
end of the month. The average temperature of all the nights was found to be 31° and a very small 
fraction ; that of the days' maximum, 84*6^. The only period of keen frost included the 25th— 28th 
days, when the night of the 28th marked 14°, t.e., 18° of Fahrenheit. There were, in the coarse of the 
month, twelve days of north and north-east wind ; six of south-easterly; three of south ; and four from 
south to west. The gardener's attention was of necessity kept alive, by the low temperature of the 
month ; but he had little difficulty to contend with, unless the absence of solar light might be viewed 
as such. The new theory, which, since the demise of its great originator, Mr. Knight, has been rapidly 
gaining ground, has instructed the practical man to lower his night temperature, and at all seasons to 
follow the indications of nature, by avoiding a strong forcing heat, when there is a deficiency of solar 
power. 

F^fTuary commenced well : the three first days fine, with sun, but the wind changed to west by 
south, and there followed six days gloomy throughout; much rain ^ fell, and the temperature was 
extremely mild, 42° to 50°. Subsequently there were six fine days, without rain. All the others were 
rainy, so that the month might be considered decidedly wet On sixteen days the wind came from 
south to west, — on six, at distant intervals, f^m west to north; — on /our, from north, and on the 
remaining three, from north-east. The barometer was generally low and fluctuating, and the average 
temperature of the entire period was about 42° 8 cents. 

VOL. I. — NO. I. B 
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March proTed, throughoat, to be a disaAtrouii month. February is expected to be rainy ; but when 
January has prenously been sufficiently wet, and the second month redundantly so, the land cannot but 
suffer from the excess occasioned by a still greater quantity of water which may fall during twenty days 
of a month, wherein brisk drying currents are naturally looked for. The 8rd, 14th, 18th, 23rd, 29th and 
3lBt were fine and bright days, the two last very warm, 60° and 70°. The phenomena worthy of a 
particular notice were, the barometer on the first day at 28^ 90 cents., one d^ree of frost, early on the 
4th and 19th only, the Edipee of the moon on the 19th transitorily obscured by rapid succession of 
heavy clouds, succeeded by the Vernal Equinox at 44 minutes before noon of the 20tb. The concomi- 
tants of this critical intersection of the two great circles, were — barometer so low as 29 in. 11 cents. ; 
temperate heat reached at three periods, 86°, 50°, 42^; wind south-west, weather showery, — all 
indicating a corresponding summer. Rain and dark weather followed, with the exception of the 23rd 
and 24th. The barometer and temperature rose during the last week, and the weather became fine at 
the close of it. The prevailing winds were westerly by south for twelve days, and by north for fourteen 
days : the drying, lively breezes of March, from north to east, were comparatively absent. Average 
temperature was 48^. The gardener suffered in common with the farmer, during this long season of 
dark, cold weather : the ground was swamped, and labour was interrupted. In the forcing departments 
it becomes a question of practical importance, which we put before our experienced readers, haw far 
their plants, under glass, were affected by the general absence of the sun's unscreened rays 1 We know 
that in March, and during the advance of the sun along the ascending signs Aries and TawruB, the 
direct ray will frequently raise the thermometer more than 40** or 60** above that which is marked in 
the shade ; thus in March and April — when the atmosphere has been bright, the heat of a stove, with 
an aspect south by east, has been raised by the ray to 100° at the precise moment when an instrument 
suspended in the open air marked 60°. If this remark attract the notice of any one who is observant 
of meteorological phenomena, it may be found interesting to watch the indications of the thermometer 
similarly placed during the hottest days of July and Aug^t, when the course of the sun is passing 
through the descending signs of the ecliptic. 

AprU came in, as March had terminated, fine and hot : the wind north-east on the Ist and 2nd, and 
southerly on the 8rd, and north-west on the 4th. These four days were splendid — ^minimum 47° — 
maximum 70° plus, on an average. Barometer 80 inches to 30*11 cents. After the new moon of the 
third day, the current became fluctuating. The barometer declined, the heat abated, and the fine 
weather left us till the morning of the 28th, when the prognostics of improvement becaune manifest. 
There were seventeen days of rain between the 6th and 29th ; so that the fiJl of water greatly exceeded 
the average produced by the showers of April in ordinary seasons. All the records bear ample testimony 
to the perplexities occasioned by the protraction of weather so unfavourable. The average of the nights 
was 41-4, that of the days 54*4. The fine and splendid season of the spring dates from April 29th to 
May 18Ui — the day of the full moon — ^both inclusive. During this period, the sun blazed from a 
cloudless sky : the wind came from the east, chiefly by south. From the 18th to the 22nd a little rain 
fell — the mercurial column and the temperature declined. A great improvement soon took place, and 
the weather remained fine till the 30th, when rain set in with a decided change of wind to west- 
south-west. Average temperature 48° 26 and 68°. The fierce sun of this month proved injurious to 
crops in the fields, and to the bloom of fruit-bearing and flowering plants of the gardens : the grass of 
meadows and lawns was scorched also by the 24th of May, under an ardent sun which, on several 
occasions, raised the thermometer to 100°, 107°, and 110°, in the open air. 

June proved decidedly and injuriously wet, as will be seen by the division of the periods. The first 
five days were rainy, wind westerly by south, in which quarter it continued till the 12th, when after 
wavy, cirro-stratus clouds, a severe thunder storm with heavy rain occurred. There were three fine days 
in this period. Between the 18th and 23rd, four days with rain, and five of fine balmy weather ; wind 
varied between south-east and north,, or north-west. The remainder of the month was wet, excepting 
the last day, when there was new moon at 10 h. 19 m. of the evening. Averages of the month 52°; 
max. 66°4. 

July is expected to be showery — and therefore the occurrence of seventeen days more or less, of 
ndn, could not be deemed altogether unseasonable. The intervals of fine weather, with sun, stand thus 
in our register : — 4th, 5th, 6th days, wind southerly ; highest temperature of the month, 79° on the 6th. 
The 10th, 11th, 12th, ISth partially hazy, but becoming beautifully fine — average about 71°; wind 
north by west to east-north-east. The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, north-westerly, south-west on the last day, 
which became cloudy. (A thunder storm on the 14th evening.) 22nd fine, but cool ; wind south-west 
to the end, with the exception of a few hours on the 20th which, and the 25th, were pretty fine. The 
wind came from north and north-east only on three distant days. The lowest average temperature 
marked 55° 22; the highest, 69° 22 cents. 

August: its first day brought to recollection the fearful storm of 1846. It did not cause much 
damage to glass erections, although to the agriculturist it proved truly ominous. Rain succeeded till the 
7th, which was fine throughout.' 9th very showery. lOUi very fine, till 4 p.m. : then a powerful and 
protracted thunder storm arrested all the labour of the harvesters ; hence we trace but four pretty fine, 
solitary days till the Slst : all the others being very unseasonable, wet, or overcast. The wind generally 
south by the west. The Slst proved fine till 4 p.m., when heavy thunder, hail and rain, came on ; but 
this strife of the elements proved critical, and sufficed to neutralise the electricities, and confirm the 
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trembling hopes of the fanner. The phenomena were awfully magnificent near Carshalton in Surrey, 
where, by one flash, a &rm waa struck, and suffered by fire to the amount of seyeral hundred pounds. 
The barometer stood above 80 inches on the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th to 19th, SOth and 
Slst ; but it prored cf little arail, as even on the finest days the afternoons usually became changeable 
about 4 or 5 o'clock, and rain generally followed. 

September became the autumnal counterpart of May. The mercury had risen on the Ist to SO in. 
28 cents., and it remained considerably above 80 in. (on the 16th, 80-43 cents.) except a trifling decline 
for a day or two, till the 19th day. Weather could not be finer or more hilarious. The garden, in all of 
its depiurtments, must have participated in the benefits thus conferred, and enhanced by the power of 
contrast Gradually, however, the favourable concomitants receded under the influence of a change of 
wind to the east ; and on the equinoctial day — 22nd — ^when the sun entered Libra ; clouds formed on 
the 23rd, haze on the 24th, and much rain fell on the following days. The 30th morning was pretty 
fine ; but cirro-stratus, and dark threatening clouds, obscured in the evening. The averages were 49** 6 
per night, 64° 7 per day. 

October justified the equinoctial prognostic. The four first days were changeable — a little sun, and 
several showers. The four following were really fine and genial ; temperature from 55° to about 69°, 
bat thence, and particularly whenever the wind came from N.E., the weather was decidedly and pro- 
fnsdy wet. The temperature declined, and became piercingly keen on the 18th and 19th. Rime was 
ae^i on the Slst morning by the writer, but the Tables of the Cluswick gardens exhibited actual frost 
before that date. The averages of the month are taken at 45° 5 to 55° 55 cents. 

November, by comparison, was fiivourable. The 1st hazy throughout — ^wind, E.N.E. — temperature, 
87° to 46°. 2nd fine from the west. A very little snow was seen on the Ist and 5th days. The 6th 
to 11th, inclusive, fine and sunny, in general ; sharp frost (27° Fahr.) on the 5th morning : slight rimy 
frosts now and tJien ; still the average was mild ; wind N.W. to N. E. Gloom and rain succeeded. 
On the 16th another sharp morning frost of 6° (26 Fahr.) passed away by noon, when, the wind at 
W.S.W. raised the degree to 45° in the shade. This direction of the current remained much the same 
to the end of the month. It will, therefore, suffice to state that rain fell on each day till the 23rd, 
again profusely on the 26th, and as a mere drizzle on the 29th. The other days were dry though 
generally overcast The barometer was high from the 9th to the 18th ; but its mark was rather low, 
that is, about 29 inches 70 cents during the other two-thirds of the month. Thermometric averages 
87° 4 to 47 max. The chief atmospheric phenomena, were the brilliant meteors, and richly tinted 
Aurora of the 17th. One on the 22nd of October had been nearly as remarkable. 

December produced sixteen very fine days — all mild till the 21st, or winter solstice, which was bright 
even to splendour. Then frost came on : our lowest marks were 27°, 28°, 26°, 24°, and 80° of Fahr., 
the last being Christmas-day ; when the south-west wind raised the temperature to 45°. Alternate fine, 
dark, and moist intervals succeeded, and the month closed with haze and clouds. Barometer 30 inches 
10 cents. Wind north-east. The rainy periods included the 3rd to 8th — 1 4th, 1 5th, 16th : the last day 
proved the most dreary in its character that wind and driving ndn could produce. The 19th, 25th, 
27th nights and SOth day conclude the sad catalogue. The north-east winds seemed to settle on the 
29th, SOth, and 81st. Otherwise, as during the whole year, their occurrence has been very rare. 

The barometric range corresponded nearly with that of November, and the thermometer averaged 
39° 2 cents as a minimum, and 46° 8 as maximum. 

The fiUl of rain, as tabulated in the " Gardeners' Chronicle," is as follows : — 



1847. 

Jaanary . 
February 
Haroh . 
April . 
May 
June . 
July 



loohes. 

. 1-31 

. 094 

. 0-41 

. (H» 

. 1-59 

. 1-31 

. 0-79 

7-27 



1847. Inches. 

Brought forward 7'S7 
August . . 1'50 

September . 1 66 

October . . I'Ifi 

Noyember . 8*26 

Deoember . . . 1*81 

15-69 



1848. 


Inches. 


January 

February 

March 


. . 116 

. 3-18 

. . 3-05 


April . 
May . 

June 


. 3-06 
. 3*80 


July . 


. . 8*81 



16-08 



1848. Inchee. 
Brought forward 16^ 

August . . . 470 

September . 8-80 

October . . 8-93 

Norember . . 0-90 

December . . . 8-03 

8884 
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Vxw, Rarb, and IvTiBisTiNa Pliits, iH Flowib 

III tai DTFTIBEIIT SuBURBJI NuHSIKim iKD QtK- 

ctRs. Atpofia epidendroidn. In the gwdeoB of 
tbe Horticultural Societj at Chuirick we foand 
in good flower this fharmiog 
Bp«ciea, and though not po«- 
■eesiog any attractiTe colour 
in the flower, jet the highl; 
nromatic odoar which the Sewer 
cmite, renders it one of those 
plants the OrchideouB House or 
tbe store ghoald uerer be with- 
out. Thia spedes is the more 
Tttluftblc, blooming w it does 
when w few scented flower* are 
to be met with. 

Oorraa var. briUtanf and 
ddieaia. Two handiome little 
epecimeni of the above varieties 
we remarked lately in Meaers. 
Hendereon'B nuraerj, Edgeware 
Boad, laden with bloom, the 
Gratone really dewrres the ntuoe 
" hrilliant," being a peculiu'ly 
bright carmine colour, with tt 
neat lutbit, and foliage a bright 
glaaey green. The second (deli- 
aaia) is equally praiseworthy for the profiision of its 
bloom, the colour of which is a pale rose tiut. Both 
the varieties were raised some two or three yews 
ago by Mr. Qaines, nurseryman, Batlcisea ; they are 
certainly the very best varieties in cultivation. 

CyanotU axillaris. In OcWher last in the stove 
of Hessrs, Henderson, we saw this pretty species 
flowering abundantly. The bright ccenilean blue 
of the Sowers and feathered Glaments of the 
stamen, enriched by the golden hue of the anther, 
make the plant deserving a place in every stove. 
The plant may be produced of almost an; size, and, 
will yield a liberal amount of bloom of a colour 
M much in request in the stove or green-bouse, 

Diaa Orandidora. A native of the mountains 
of Cabul, near Cape Town, where it grows in a wild 
slate. At present It is rarely met with in our 
gardens, owing, we suppose, to some difficulty, 
that gardeners have not yet discovered, respecting 
its management, else it is oneof the most charm- 
ing plants for colour ever seen. The flowers are 
large and a bright crimson, verging upon scarlet, 
yellow in the centre, very attractive in colour. It 
was flowering a short time ago in Messrs. Veitch's 
collection at Exeter, where we noticed a fine 
specimen of 

FtuMa terraU/olia, in a No. 1 pot. In most 
gorgeous condition of bloom. We have heard 
complaints repeatedly from parties that they conid 
not grow fine specimens of this (especially) and 
several other of the species, however, Messrs, V, 
seem to have met with no difliculty in ftorming 
specimens truly gigantic, and laden with their j 
characteristic blossoms, I 



JToya bella. The aceomptnying vignette tepre- 
senla Uie manner in which thia little gem appears 
to the best advantage. U is grown in a basket 
suspended from the rafters ; you have then a full 



view of its ciyslallised flowers from beneaUi tie 
foliage. Tbe species appears to bloom most Creely, 
has s gracefiil habit, with neat foliage of a good 
rich green colour. We noticed It in the nursery 
of Messrs. Teitch and Son, Eieter, in September 
last, where It had been flowering for two or three 
months. It was introduced there by Mr. Thomas 
Lobb, from the Taong Kola mountun, Moulmein. 
As a plant for the particular gtatiflcation of small 
as well as large cultivators, we cannot point to 
one species more worthy a place in every collection. 
It possesses in addition to its other beauties, that 
of being delightfully fragrant. 

l3>ora alba. This pure white species of Ixora 
we noticed flowering in the nursery of the above- 
named gentleman. It has globular masses of 
pare white flowers, rendered somewhat more 
attractive by large yellow anthers. This species 
is chiefly attractive by departing from the very 
general colour of nearly all the known species in 
cultivation. 

Lodia tpe. Turn. A aingnlar species or most 
probably a variety of L. autumnalls is now in 
bloom in the nnrsery of the Messrs, Henderson. 
The flower is self-coloured, except that a dash of 
a deeper hue runs down the centre of the sepals 
and petals; thecolouiofthe latter and tbe labellam 
is a pale rose. The flower in siie is much like 
L. autumnalis, but more compact, tbe petals being 
broader and labeltum shorter than that flower; 
the habit similar though smaller. It makes rather 
a pretty variety in point of colour with L.aatum- 

Lyeatie Stinnfrii. Among the many varieties 
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of tbis iipeciee ttut -we hvre noticed, ice muit clasB 
a Tmrielf in flower alMesEra. Hendenion'B, m being 
equal to anj of the finest in size, colour, Ukd fonn 
of the flower. The Bpecimen was small, hut the 
flowers (four in numlier) were remarkaljl; fine, and 
the plant was in the full tigour of growth. 

Pelfirgonium aeartet perpetiiai. It ia an acknow- 
ledged bet, that great difficulties have hitherto 
existed in getdng the scarlet Pelargonium to 
flower at this season in an; degree of per- 
fection ; howeier, we noticed in the nuiser; of 
Hr. Qlendinning, at Chiawick, a few daja ago, • 
scarlet Oeianium, la moat perfect beaut;, the 
colour qaitd '<«"l'"g to look at ; there were several 
other varieUes, ttncj kinds and the ordinary sorts, 
all in good flower. We undeistand the; are the 
prodncbion of a gentleman's gardener in the 
eouutr;, who has for some tjme past been p»Tit>S 
particular attention to this kind of flower for 
forcing, and he has succeeded most admirably, for 
the; are without doubt the heat things of the kind 
jet produced so earl; in the season ; of coarse, the 
difficult; abore mentioned is in this case entirel; 
remored. We shall now haye the pleaanre of 
meeting with this choice race of flowers fine 
all the year round, which cannot &il to give Tcry 
general gntdfication to all admirer* of beauUAil 



f the growth and habit of 
in good flower, at Messrs. Henderson's, Fine-qipli 
Place, Edgeware Boad. The plant was about 
two feet high, and eighteen inches in diameter, 
completely crowned with its neat racemes of rich 
red-coloured fioweis. This plant is richly de- 
seiring of cultivation the n 



continues blooming at this dull season for two or 
three months. From the graceful character of its 
short racemes, it becomes most useful in the for- 
mation of bouquets. The habit is neat, foliage 
handsome, and of a good bright green. We have 
uuce noticed a fine specimen in flower, in the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, the indi- 
vidual flowers of which were, perhaps, finer, and 
of a brighter colour. 

Saipiglowu, ipe. not A new species, introduced 
b; Hessra. Veilch and 9on, in whose nursery we 
found it blooming in September last The plant 
grows about eighteen inches or two feet high, 
sending out branches, at the ends of which the 
large, broad, yellow flowers are prodaeed. We 
understand it is perfoctl; hardy, and therefore is 
an acquisition, as it blooms freely. 

Scui^laria VeniencUii, A Sne specimen of this 
species we observed some tJme ago, in the nuraer; 
of Messrs. Bolllson, Tooting, densely laden with 
bright scarlet flowers, covering the upper part of 
the plant, the whole forming a handsome bush- 
like appearance. It well deserves notice, as a 
specimen plant well cultivated, equally with ila 
own merit of being a good bloomer, and particn- 
larly attractive colour of the flower. 

Thtbaudia, tpe. nov. Ueesrs. Vcitch and Son 
have recently flowered a new species of ThAaudia. 
The habit is robust, with thick, flesh;, rich green 
leaves. The flowers are a crimson; scuiet, shading 
to white at the limb ; they are produced in clustera, 
about ai in number, on a abort stem, at the ends 
of the shoots. The richnesa of the colour will 
be a great attraction, should the apeciea become 
a profdse bloomer. 

VuAa Lutea. The above-named gentlemen have 
bvoured us with a specimen of their new yellow 
Viola ; it is a very pretty species, with pale ;ellow 
Bowers, having minute peucillings of purple on the 
lower petal ; the habit is neat and good. 

CuLTcai Of TQi CsLsBi. 3ow the seed in the 
first week in February, and when the plants are 
large enough, prick them out in garden soil rich in 
vegetable matter, under hand glasses. Prepare 
the trenches in the usual manner in the first week 
in June, by excavating them nine inches deep, and 
digging io a good dresting of the spent dung of 
an old mushroom bed. Plant out strong plants 
with good balls, and give a good watering. When 
the plants have l>een established about a month, 
add a little earth to them, but l>e careful it does 
not get into the hearts, previous to which give 
each row a good soaking of weak liquid manure or 
■oot-water, a day or two before the operation is 
performed ; if worma or other insects are found 
troublesome, scatter a little diy soot along the rows. 
In gardens where the subsoil is dry, give good 
Boakings of water, at least once a fortnight, in 
preference to dribbling in small quantities daily. 
Very rich dung is not good for celery, and strong 
manure-water should also be avoided, but a com- 
post of tui^ loam, peat, and leaf-mould, or tho- 
roughly decomposed cow-dung, in eqnal quanlitiea, 
is a good preparation. Place the plants eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, and keep the soil con- 
stantly stirred. — W. CeU in Joum. Hort. 3oc, iv., 
6S. 
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Hb. Saul's larkoviD FlowkK'Pot akd Pomna- I 
BiNQH. The pal hu a move&ble boUom, irith a 
rim round it, and on the underodgo oT the top 
there is also a moreahle unc rim about an Inch | 
broad, fixed with three small 
pieces of lead, at right angles t« 
Och other; which are aoldered 
OD the (op ude of the dnc, and 
caul; bend over the top-edge 
of the pot, so that it is readil; 
fixed, and nmOTed from one 
pot to another. The slugs will 
not pan over this unc rim ; 
ther^ore the plants and flowers 
are eecured, whether the; are 
growing in pots or in the bor- 
ders. The poU are made of 
different uzea, the same as an; 
other kind. On the top of the 
potting bench there are two 
sliding springs, so arranged as 
to suit an J sized pots, b; means 
of two thumt>«crewa on the 
imder side of tbe bench, so that 
the pot slides easily nnder the 
ends of the springs, and is then 
held firmly by means of the pot 
rim; the foot being applied to 
the lever, the plant and ball of 
earth are raised, ai shown in 
the drawing, and the operator 
has both his hands at libertf 
to perform his work. — M. Saul, 
ifvleby CoSagr, OarAa-ng. 

TaBAtant or Unwsfam. The most suitable 
situation for the difierent species is an orchid-bonse, 
in which ur and moistnre are well r^ulated, and 
where the temperature ranges from £5° to 60° at 
night, for they always suffer from stagnant moisture, 
and eepeciall; when the temperature is allowed to 
become low. Thej flourish in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, if it be kept consbwitly but slowly in motion, 
and entirely free from sudden changes or strong 
currents of cold air. I( however, tbey are placed 
twit the entrance to the house, where there is a 
freah supply of urputincirculation every time the 
door is opened, they will flourish bettor than if 
placed in a more confined part, where the air and 
moisture is less disturbed ; they also like a good 
supply iif bMt and moisture to their roots. Pot, 
in an equal mixture of sphsgnum, chopped very 
small, and the fresh fibre of rough peat, entirely 
freed from the finer particles ; well drain the pots, 
and pieas the material well down ; plunge the pots 
iamoaB,withabottomheat of 70° or 60°, and keep 
a very moist atmosphere ; also water the moss well, 
continually, in which the plants are plunged. Pro- 
pagate by cuttings, layers, and seeds. CtMinga are 
made of the young ahoots or oS^ts produced from 
the base of the old atom, when they have become 
■ few inches long. Pol these lingly in rather large 
poU, well drained and filled as above ; plunge them 
in damp moss in a bottom heat of 60°, and cover 
with a bell-glaas. When layen are used, they are 
taken off' in the usual way, and are planted in the 
same manner as cuttings. Setdt offer the best mode 
of increasing them when they cod be obtuned ; 



they should be sown as soon as they are ripe, in 
pans half filled with broken potsherds, over which 
a layer of rough sphagnum should be placed, and 
above that, three inches of the same material 



chopped qult« small ; the whole should be anrfkced 

with a little fine peat soil, upon which the seeiis 
should be sown, without covering them ; the pots 
should afterwards be plunged in most in a bottom 
heat of 80°, and closely covered with a bell-glsas. 
When the plants ate large enough, shift them into 
single pots, filled wiUi the same materials as for 
sowing the seeds ; keep them close and moist until 
they have recovered from their shift. When the 
roots are established, cautiously expose to the 
atmosphere of the house, but let them have a good 
bottom heat When well-established, replace in 
large pots or boxes, so that there will be no neeea- 
sity to shift again for some yesrs.^ — O. Oordon in 
Oard. ChroTueU, Jan. 6th, I84S, p. 5. 

TaAMSPUsTTno Laroi EvKsoaami Tssra trm 
Shrubs. Large hollies, yews, cedars, and umilar 
ornamental evergreens, intended for immediate 
effect, should have their roots pmned any time 
before they begin to grow. In some instances it 
will be bettor to dig a trench within a reasootible 
distance &om the bole of the tree, so as (o ret^n a 
ball no larger than can be transplanted. This 
trench should be cnt sufficiently deep all ronnd tlie 
tree, and as much under it as may appear neees 
saiy, to get at the principal rooEa, which shoald be 
cut through, and the soil sgain filled in. The 
wounds will be completely hnled by the aotamD, 
and numerous rootlets sent out into the loose s<nl. 
The plant will be cheeked in its growth, and may 
probably become a little discoloured if it has pre-' 
vioosly been in a vigorous state of growth. As to 
the proper season when the operation of transplant- 
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lag should be conducted, the winter monthfl, or from 
the end of October to the beginning of April, is the 
usual time recommended for planting ; but for large 
plants, from six to thirty feet in height, the b^t 
time is early in the autumn, when the young shoots 
be^ to attain a certain degree of consistency ; 
then the operations ought to be conducted with all 
possible expedition. The end of August is a good 
time to begin, September being the safest month 
in the year — selecting such plants to commence 
with as have matured their shoots. Another and 
a very important advantage is, that the force of 
the sun during summer, although now on the 
decline, has warmed the earth to a considerable 
degree and depth, so that the mutilated roots are 
comparatively situated on a bottom heat, which 
rapidly promotes cicatrisation, and firequently aids 
the emission of young spongelets during the cur- 
rent autumn. The exact period to commence these 
operations must however always be determined by 
the nature of the season, and the state of maturity 
the Current yearns growth has attained; in some 
seasons an earlier beg^inning may be made than 
others ; some kinds of plants also ripen their wood 
much earlier than others. In hot and dry autumns 
some of the larger specimens will flag and droop. 
To guard against injury from this, water the roots 
well at planting, with pond water ; and plants of 
rarity may be occasionally syringed in the evening 
for a time after being planted. This, however, will 
not be required if the weather be moist or cloudy. 
The plants must then be securely staked, and ulti- 
mate success is certain. — B. Olendinningf F.HJ3., in 
Joum, HorL Soc., iv., 41. 

Tbbatxbht op IpoM(aA FioiFOLiA. This species 
flowers in the conservatory from June to December, 
and is neither sparing in the number of its blos- 
soms, nor too rampant in its growth. Strike 
cuttings in the early part of the previous season to 
that in which they are required to flower; shift them 
into three-inch pots, and grow them in the cutting 
frame. When the pots are filled with roots, the 
plants are again shifted into six-inch pots, using 
light sandy soil on both occasions; place them on 
the front shelf of a cool stove in which the ther- 
mometer frequently falls as low as 40° during the 
early part of the winter. In the beginning of 
February shift them into twelve-inch bottomless 
potSy using rough peat and yellow loam in equal 
quantities, together with a small quantity of rotten 
leaf-mould and silver-sand; place them again in the 
stove and increase the heat as the season advances. 
Attach a piece of strong cord to the pots and con- 
tinue it to the roof immediately under the glass, 
fix it to the back wall, and train the shoots to it as 
they grow. Early in June take them to the con- 
servatory, plunge the pots to the rim in the border, 
suspend brass chains from the roof over the plants, 
and to these attach the cords of the plants. The 
shoots will run up the chains, and thus a column 
of rich purple blossoms is formed firom each plant. 
— Jam/a IHtncan in Joum. Hort. Soc, iv., 61. 

CuLTURi OF Ljblias. The flowers of Lcdia 
majcUtB will remain in perfection four or five 
weeks, if kept in the shade. The plant dislikes a 
strong and close heat ; about 70° is sufficient even 
during the time of its most vigorous growth. It 



should be hung up where it can receive a little air 
daily ; during rest it should be kept quite cool, and 
receive but little water, with a temperature of 
from 50° to 60°. During the period of growth 
water well both root and top, and keep the atmo- 
sphere moist. When in flower dispense with 
syringing, and give a heat ranging from 60° to 
70°. Do not expose it to much cold at any stage 
of its existence, or it will at once show signs of 
sufifering. It succeeds in an open, rough, wooden 
basket, filled with sphagnum and potsherds; it 
also grows freely on a block with a little sphagnum 
on it. 

Lcelia anoeps remains in blossom four weeks, 
the spikes grow from three to four feet long, and 
the plant should be treated exactly as L, majalis, 
as should also autumTudia, ocumiTuUa, cUbida, and 
superbieTts. L, dnnabarina and Jlava should be 
grown in pots half filled with potsherds, over which 
is placed an inch of Sphagnum Moss; then fill the 
pots with peat in pieces as big as a hen's egg, mixing 
them with potsherds. The less water g^ven during 
the season of rest the stronger will be the growth, 
and the more freely the plants will flower. Plants 
on logs without moss require more water than 
those in pots or baskets. Water twice a day during 
sunny weather, when the plants are growing fireely. 
When very dry, take the log down, and dip it in 
water over head. Bain or pond water is the best 
to water with, and it must be nearly as warm as 
the air of the house in which the plants are kept 
The temperature should be the same as for L, 
majalis. — B. 8. WUliama in Oard, Chronicle, Jan. 
6th, 1849, p. 6. 

Esculent Vkgxtablbs in Bornxo. The heat and 
moisture of Borneo are too great for European fruits 
and vegetables in general; but French beans, 
cucuinbers, endivCy tamatos, and asparagus, succeed 
tolerably. The Chinese, in Sarawak, have several 
gardens of native esculents near the town. The egg- 
plant there yields an excellent fruit; and a large 
radish is much prized, which, when boiled, tastes 
like a turnip. Sweet potatoes, yams, earth-nuts 
(Arachis hypogsBa), and various kinds of pulse, 
cucumbers, and pot-herbs, are grown for the use of 
Europeans ; also sugarcane and pine-apples for the 
Malays, who are averse to the trouble of cultivating 
these esculents for themselves. Some kinds of /em 
afibrd an excellent vegetable in the unopened 
fronds, wliich are boiled, and preferred by 
foreigners to most of the productions of the island, 
except the cabbages of the various palms. Though 
several eorts of fern are eaten, the Marattia, which 
grows plentifully on river sides, is preferred. Of 
all esculent vegetables, however, the heart or cab- 
bage of the palm, called Nibong, is the most 
esteemed. It consists of the whole unexpanded 
foliage, and is delicately white, with a very sweet 
nutty flavour. It excels the cabbage of the cocoa- 
nut palm, but is inferior to that of the Pinang or 
Areca, which, however, on account of the value of 
the tree, is very seldom used ; the extraction of this 
edible part causing, invariably, the destruction of 
the entire tree. The Nibong Palms arevery plentiful 
near the mouths of all the rivers, and are prized 
also for house-building, &c. — L<nifs Borneo in Bot. 
Ma/g., 74 Mis., p. 17. 
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The weather is now rerj open and mild ; and should 
this continue, the huuneia of preparing ground for sow- 
ing seeds, and maxir other things may be conducted 
with rapidity. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Under OUu», 

CHFUftT Trees planted in pots or tubs which are 
intended to be forced, should be placed in a gentle heat 
early in the month. The treatment is very similar to 
that of Peaches, only Cherries produce better when 
subjected to a higher temperature than Peaches will 
admit of. Give also abundance of light and a rather 
humid atmosphere. 

Cdccmbebs AMD Melons. To grow Cucumbers to 
perfection durmg the winter and early spring, there is 
no system like having a house or pit heated with hot- 
water pipes, with the plants growing in tanlced beds. 
Melons do extremely well in this way. If grown in 
pits and fi'ames, earUi up as the growth of the roots 
require it, and cover well at nights to prevent injury 
from cold. 

Fios, in pots or tubs, in progress of forcing, must be 
liberslly supplied with water at their roots, and also 
with a little thin liquid manure once or twice a week. 

Kidney Bkans may still be planted in pots, and 
placed in tlie forcing-house for a successive crop. 

Mushrooms. — Make new beds as soon as the old 
ones arc beginning to show signs of bearing ; be atten- 
tive to ventilation, temp<erature, and humidity. 

Peach-House. As the season advances, and light 
increases, the heat of this structure may also be raised 
in proportion. 

PiNBRiEs. The temperature of these structures must 
not be allowed to range high during this month ; but 
as the heat irom the sun becomes stronger, let the tem- 
perature be regulated accordingly. Be systematic in 
watering, and air, and keeping secure from frost or 
excessive cold. They do much better if planted out in 
beds of light soil, or peat earth, heated by hot-water pipes. 

Potatoes planted in leaf-beds, and covered with 
frames, so as to be completely screened from frosts, will 
succeed those which are now earthed up, and will just 
precede the earliest crops out of doors. It is always 
where glass is an object, advisable to sow a few 
radishes, which will all be drawn before the potato-tops 
arrive at much size. 

STRAWBRRftiES. A large supply of these in pots, 
may now be introduced into a moderate heat. They 
require abundance of light and air. Keene's Seedling 
may be considered amongst the very best for forcing. 

ViMERiRs. The Grapes set last month, will require 
thinning, and occasional syringing. Attend to tem- 
perature, ventilation, stopping, and tying in. 

Open Airl 
Apricots and Peaches will at the end of the 
month begin to swell their buds. In pruning, always 
secure a good supply of young wood from the bottom. 



Graftino fruit trees should he done early in the 
month. 

PauMiito AND Nailing should he forwarded with 
all speed. 

Peas and Beams may be sown twice in the month ; 
also sow a few in boxes, and place in the Vinery or 
Peach-house. 

Radishes atsd Lettpcb. Sow twice towards the 
end of the month in warm situations. 

Spinach. Sow some round-seeded at the end to 
succeed the winter crop. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Oiau. 

Conservatory and Greenhouse. Give a general 
dressing to all the climbers in the beginning of the 
month. Keep up a supply of flowering.plants, so aa to 
keep these departments gay and cheerful. Give in- 
creased root room to such plants as require re-potting. 
Also top-dress others as they may stand in need. 

Fravrs and Pits filled with young stock for the 
flower^rden in summer, must be securely covered 
from the effects of severe weather, and have as much 
light and air as the season will afford. And great care 
is requisite not to over-water them. 

Orchid-Houses may receive a gradual increase of 
temperature as the season advances, and give a propoi^ 
tionate increase of atmospheric moisture. Give abo a 
free ventilation whenever the weather will permit. 

Stovk-Pi^nts are for the most part still at rest ; 
but the various kinds of AchimeneSf QloxinicUf and 
6^Bfn«rat, should all be re-potted and started in a mode- 
rate heat into growth. Creepers of various kinds 
should also be re-potted — as Ipomacu, BchiteSf Si^pha- 
notis, PcrgfUaria, &c 

Open Air, 
Alterations should he progressed with ; Shrubbery 
borders dug; Compost for flower-beds prepared ; Roses 
pruned, and Evergreens planted, and everything else 
that the weather will permit to be done. 



FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

Felling Timber for naval and other purposes, where 
dmability is required, should be completed early in the 
month. 

Thinning and Pruning should also be proceeded 
with as soon as possible, that the plantations may be 
cleared of spray before growth commences. 

Planting should be finished at latest by the end of 
the month if possible, and the weather will admit of it. 

Nursery. About the end of the month many of 
the seeds of forest trees may be sown if the weather 
is open ; taking up trees, digging, pruning, and many 
other operations will suggest themselves to assist in 
rendering all neat and orderly. 
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PAXTONS 
MAGAZINE OF GARDENINft AND BOTANY. 



CHIRITA MOONII. («r.»«»'.ci.M»i 

■u. Onltr, Ahsiobfiuiu Xal. Order. Gbhcauces. < Tiy. KlHff.) 



* (Ulqua. Slyle Doa. Sliinxii blpuUtc, lobe* ol 



Kulm-inrTgd, dovDT. etfenitaj Ixneatb. Ltaf-ltaUu 
■xlllarr, two or Iting tscMtair, •omecline* Klltiii;, •Ingls- 



nlbsr beU-Aip^ vllti ■ wida mouth, ud ■ bromd jellow 
Ud« un th0 lower iLdo ; iimb two-lipped. tpnAdln^. ounaUt- 
big muatlyof 19 v« louoded lobos, d«p purple on the upper 
ddfl, And paler beneatb viA on the outalde of tlie tube. 

Moan iu Cot. CrylCH, PI. p. M. Cbtista, Dm. Froil. Flor. 
Sip., 88. Calatacme, WaUttM. Didjiouxarpua, IFalL 
Chirlta. BamM. Cblrlta UoooU, Oardmr, UxAir In Ael. 



This fine species is a native of Ceylon, vrhere it waa originally discovered by Mr. Moos, 



at the " Four Koriee," and was inserted 
Martynia laneeolata. Its flowers 
are of the richest purple, much 
larger than those of a Gloxinia, 
and are produced in succession 
throi^hout the whole of the sum- 
mer. It has been subsequently 
found by Mr. Oeorge Gardner, 
amount rocks near the summit of 
the Hantane range, and has by him 
been placed under the genus Chirita. 

The plant thrives in a moist and 
moderate stove, potted in a light 
and rich soil similar to that used 
for membeiB of the genus Gesnera, 
Gloxinia, and other similarly habited 
plants ; and is increased by cuttii^. 

Oar drawing was prepared from 
a apedmen which flowered in the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Eew, in 
July, 1847, and which was exhibited 
at the Society's Garden. 

The generic name Chirita, is a 
slight alteration from the native ~ 
nahie of one of the species. 
VOL. 1,— NO. u. 



1 the Catalogue of Ceylon, under the name of 



GOMPHOLOBIUH TENUSTCH. 



GOMPHOLOBIUM VENUSTUM. (»«iifiii oonipboiobiimi.) 



iie-putod. DOrij •qui. 
lantlard bnad. Stifma 



lon^, UX' Leara AllemHta. plmut«d» OdtulitlQI 

tlM poind. Tcloy, wlUi riiDliitemvgInB,Hiu»(h. PtliOla \ S. Bratm in. Hart. Kiit. HoekttiB Bel. Uag^UOt. 



briiotB- Cd'y nnooth, (nen tlugnl with purple^ dllALad «i 
the uiAr^lB. fifaihfard nved at Ibc in]trgia» 1aJi«p crtmni- 
purpla.vilfa 1 bright rslloirljIaUh ItUishua. JC«J ■]!□«( 

braBdl^-DbaTHtv. nvM. tpnikdlDf , roae Anloor. Btanufta tn^ 
fn*. Ltgame lutaBlDbiiH. lUbniu, lonftt Uun tha olIti. 



UoBE than thir^ species of Gompfaolobium have been discoTered and deacribed by bota- 
nists as groning in various parts of Australia ; the whole have been introduced to our collec- 
tions during tiie present century. AU are 
dwarf shrute of slender habit, and vary in 
height from six inches to three feet. The 
flowers of the greater part are yellow, tjnted 
with various shades of red ; a few, however. 
are purple, of which our present subject is one. 

All the Gompholobiums are elegant plants, 
and deserve to be Cultivated ; but the more 
slender kinds are generally considered difficult 
to manage well, as they very often suddenly 
die without any apparent cause; the fact is. 
the roots are very tender, and if the soil in 
which the plants grow ever becomes parched 
by droi^ht, or saturated by water, sudden 
death is almost sure to follow. 

G, veniatum is a most lovely plant. 
Messrs. Knight and Perry received seeds 
of it from Mr. Dnimmond, who found it 
growing at the Swan Biver Settlements in 
1843; it had, however, been previously de- 
tected in several locahties in South West 
Australia by Mr. Brown; and also Mr. Frazer 
gathered it in King George's Sound. It 
flowered for the first time in this country in 
July 1845 ; and our drawing vraa prepared in 
the Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
King's Eoad, Chelsea, in July 1 847. 

The plant has a slender, t^vining habit, ^ 
bright green foliage, fine and vriry ; the 
reddish lilac blossoms are produced abun- ^ 
dantly, in clusters of ten or twelve, at the 
extremities of the branches. ' 

The generic name is derived from gom- 
phot, & club, and Uthos, a pod ; in reference to __ 

the shape of the pods. — ---^ - - 



GOMPHOLOBIUM HIRSUTUM. 
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KENNED YA EXIMIA. (Choice Kennedya.) 



CUu»t DiAOsLmiA.— -Order, Dbcandrza. NaL Orders TA:BkcmM 



Qmnwaxc CuAmAcnML^-Calpx two-lipped, upper lip biden- 
Ute, lower Up three-toothed, equal. CoroUa papilionaceous. 
Vejeiilum emarginate, reourved. but not bent back from the 
carina. Wing* preeaed dose to the keel. lament dia- 
delphoui. Stifftna obtuse. Legume linear, compreeied, 
traneverwlj many-celled. 

SraciFic CHABACTBa.— Ptan< an eyergreen ebrub. Stem 
twining, hairy. Leaves trifoliate; leaJUts ovate-oblong, 
aeuminate. eUghtly hairy, of a lively green. Flowers 



raoemoae. Raeemet axillary. Peduncles pilose. Calpx 
green, tinged with reddlah-brown, villous. Standard bright 
scarlet, with a yellow blotch near the base in the centre. 
Wings and keel scarlet, the latter shorter than either the 
wings or standard. Legume hairy. 

AuTHOMTias AND SYNONyMB8.->Caulinia, M&eTieh. 8upp, 
Kennedya VentenaU Kennedya tabacina, LabiU. Keonedya 
eximia, Lindl., and of the Nuraeriea. 



This is a very handsome climbing plant, which was raised by Messrs Knight and Ferry, 
from seeds received from Swan River about four years ago, through Mr. Drummond. It 
flowered for the first time in the nursery of those gentlemen, in May, 1846, when our 
drawing was prepared. 

The name we have adopted was given by Dr. Lindley, but the plant is evidently 
identical with the K. tahacinu of Labillardiere. 

It is a profuse flowerer, and from its twining habit may be made a very gay object ; 
when tiuiued to a trellis, in such a manner that eveiy side becomes exposed to the light, it 
is then, when in bloom, a mass of brilliant scarlet and gold. 

The treatment requisite for this plant is the same as for the other species. A light 
loamy soil, mixed with an equal quantity of heath mould, and a portion of sand ; — frequent 
potting to prevent the roots ever becoming matted; and good drainage, are the three 
important requisites. 

A dry, airy greenhouse, careful watering, and little fire heat must also never be lost 
sight of; for dampness, stagnant water and strong fires, are almost certain to prove 
fatal to it 

Increase is effected by cuttings, which should be taken off from the plant when tlie 
wood is half ripe, planted in pots of sand, and placed in a little bottom-heat. 

The generic name was given by Ventenat, a French Botanist, in honour of Mr. Kennedy, 
formerly of the firm of Lee and Kennedy, nurserymen. Hammersmith. 



GOMPHOLOBIUM HMISUTUM. (Hirsute GomphoIoWum.) 
Ckus, DiAnaxiPBU. Order, Dbcaiii>bia NaL Order, Fajuckjb. 



Obmcric CHARAcran.— See Gi}mphoMnum venustum. 

BpKinc Chaiiactsr. — Plant an evergreen upright grow- 
ing shrub, covered on every part with fine hairs. Leatfes 
alternate, pinnated, consisting of alz or eight pairs^ glaucous ; 
teaJUts linear, obtuse^ with revolute margin^, and fringed 



with long hairs. Petioles short FUnters corymboae, yellow. 
P^undes terminal . many- flowered. Calpx pale green, to- 
mentoaeu Standard large, deep yeUow, pale at the baae. 
Wings narrow. Keel bearded. Legume smooth. 



This is another fine introduction of Messrs. Knight and Perry, through their collector 
Mr. Drummond, who discovered it growing in the same locality with G. venusta, and sent 
seeds to this country in 1844. It flowered in June 1847, when our drawing was made. 

The habit is very like that of G, venmta, but the plant is of more robust growth, with 
less inclination to twine ; the foliage is also smaller, very glaucous, and covered with soft 
white hairs, which also prevail over the whole of the plant, hence the name hirsuta. 

f2 



30 ABRONIA UHBELLATA. 

In its general chancter it appToximateB G. tommlotum of labillardi^, but diflte in 
eeTeral pardcuUrs. and when groim well and covered 
with its yellow bloom, it is not easy, from the peculiar 
brightneits of the colour, to find a more beautiful otgect 
for the greenhouse. 

For Buocess in cultivating Gompholobiums, proper 
potting, good drainage, suitable soil, dr; air and judicious 
watering, are of the greatest importance. 

For a compost, the usual admixture of equal parts of I 

sandy heath-mou!d, and light loam, with a portion of silver 
sand, is the most suitable. Give abundance of drainage 
vrith brokeu crocks or freeatone, and do not place the 
plants deep in the pots, or allow the latter to be of too 
ki^e dimeoeions. 

It is increased by cuttings, which should not be taken 
off until after the plant has shed its SowerB. and theee 
must not be made from the extremities of the shoots, 
which are too tender to endure actual contact with the 
soil ; but from those ports which have become half-ripe, 
and with sufficient firamess to resist the effects of the 

separation. These should be plauled in diarp silver sand, and placed in a gentle bottom- 
heat, covered with a glass. 

Sometimes seeds are produced which should be sown shortly after being gathered ; 
these form atrong plants in a shorter time than from cuttings. 



ABBONIA UMBELLATA. lUmbdi^i Ah™u».. 

Clou, Psannwu. OnUr, Momnmiii. JTst. Ordir, Ntcuhihachk — (Nrotica^ Vif- Elnf} 

Gehwkc CujtiurTJDi. — Bepati imltfld Into ■ tDlH, wblcfa ■1(4. ovite. Dbtuie, sooculeat, bftlir, aoA glatinotm, Liha 

tpreadlD^, dBolduotu. cordjita AcgnivDtfl. Staatens flw, fngnuit. P<■f«■■£f^JUII^U7p thmluDhalnif. h^rj. glq- 
h^'pogynaiLL AnUt^l twD4elI»4. Ordt-y nperlor) wlUl tlnout. TVbt of fflDwet InlA vlalst ^ limb rquLu-ly At*. 
n iLagtv ovot orbLe. Stfli one. tennlHAl. Stlffma ow- ulefl, lobs ^nwUn^. two-pu-ted, purpUlJl Kt 



■ uJlnlnbUll. 



ft haln, looUiii HI itae JuIdU. , 



A siNOtJiASLT pretty twining plant, raised from seeds sent from California to the Horti- 
cultural Society, in 1843, by their collector, Mr. Hartneg, who discovered it near the 
sea-shore in Monterey. 

It grows naturally in loose sand, creeping upon the ground, and emitting numerous 
roots from its prostrate stems, which 
being glutinous are often covered 
with the glittering particles of the 
material in which the plant grows- 

Its flowers are produced in great 
abundance from June to October, 
are of a lively colour, very pretty, 
and emit & delicious fragrance, 
especially in the evening. 

It is certainly a good species 
for either bedding out in the 
Honer-gorden during the summer, 
or growing in a pot and training to 
a trellis. The plant from which 
our drawing was made in September, 



^/u^f/frrA/' 
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1848, bloomed in the Gardens of the Herticultaral Society, and was grown in a shallow 
pan twelve or fourteen inches in diameter; the stem was wound round on the top of 
the soil, so that the foliage covered the surface of the pot evenly. The flower-stems 
grow three inches or more high. 

The plant is about as hardy as a Verbena, and should be treated in exactly the same 
manner, and increase is effected both by cuttings and seeds. 

The generic name is derived from abros, delicate, in allusion to the delicacy of the 
involucrum. 



THE TEMPERATURE OF PLANTS, AND OF THE GROUND. 

By Jokn Towen, JBtq. 

About the years 1824 to 1828, some very interesting researches were made, on the first 
of these subjects, in Germany, and in the Botanic Garden of Geneva, and the results 
communicated to one of the German universities. M. Haider, in 1826, had stated that 
some trees, during severe winters, are at a lower temperature than 32^, or the freezing point 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer. The winters of the German continent are usually very 
severe ; and this fisct may, therefore, be readily admitted ; as may also that of the wateiy 
sap being in a state of congelation without danger of vital injury. We were further told 
that the winter of 1828 being severe, the temperature of a poplar was observed during 
that year, and the following notices recorded : — The temperature of the air and of the 
tree were nearly equal in February ; that of the tree became higher in March, April, and 
May ; but the temperature of the air was higher during the other months of the year. 

If we retrace the extreme degree of cold which was witnessed in England in 1838, 
1841, and 1844, when on several occasions the mercury receded below zero, it will not 
be difficult to believe that the sap of trees and shrubs would be reduced so as to become 
hi below 32^ of Fahrenheit : it is also feuniliar to the recollection of eveiy gardener, 
that plants in cold frames are frequently so frozen, that the soil of the pots becomes a 
solid and immovable mass. If vital action be strong, its principle is found sufficient to 
protect the tissues of the hard-wooded tribes ; but in other cases wherein the tissues are 
lax and watery, a disruption of the cellular membrane leads to the inevitable destruction 
of the plant, and then it becomes subjected at once to chemical decomposition. To 
return from this digression. We are told that at the beginning of January, 1828, the 
poplar gave a temperature higher by 10^ than that of the external air, which excess the 
writer assigned to a great disengagement of heat when the aqueous juices of the tree 
congealed ; but, he adds, *' when it thawed, the heat of the tree was 4^ and even 8^ above 
that of the air.'* The observations made during two successive winters have shown that 
the thermometer, in the interior of trees, may descend below zero without injury to 
vegetation. On the 26th of Januazy, 1828, the thermometer marked 1^ plus Fahrenheit; 
on the 27th, it rose to 34^ ; the change in the tree was less sudden, since on the second 
of those days it remained at 32^, the exact freezing point. 

Several trees were cut, and they were found frozen to a certain depth. The JEzcuLus 
Hippocastanum was frozen S^ lines ; Fraxinus excelsior , 12^ lines ; Salix fragUia, 17 
lines. The water of a pool close at hand, was frozen at the same time to the depth of 
S-jSg^inches. It appeared that the frost had penetrated just in proportion as the trees 
contained more or less water ; and this circumstance will partly account for the rapid and 
total destruction of Pelargoniums and other juicy shrubs which remain in the open ground 
after bedding out in parterres, ^. The writer alluded to, observes that at the beginning 
of April " nearly all trees contain eight per cent more of aqueous fluid than at the end of 
January." Hence, he concludes, that to this cause must be assigned that more general 
loss of shrubs which takes place in the early spring, than in the depth of winter. 

The foregoing passages contain the substance of the interesting article alluded to ; 
but they are not verbatim extracts. 
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In England the amateur complainB of his losses in February, before the drying winds 
of March come on. Our country is damp, and air cannot be admitted into pits and 
frames during haze and soaking mists ; and it is an undoubted fact, that cold dry air, even 
with several degrees of actual frosty does little injuiy even to succulent plants, provided 
they be so far defended as merely to guard against the destruction of their cellular tissue. 

The attempt to ascertain the internal temperature of trees or shrubs at any time of 
the year, must be attended with great difficulty ; its results also, will be, at best, uncertain 
and ambiguous. At all events, so long as the vital principle shall remain intact, the 
plant will be secure. The temperature of the ground, however, must be brought under 
consideration, inasmuch as it cannot fail to perform an important role in the mutual 
intercourse that exists between the fluids of the plant, and those of the medium in which 
its roots are established. The vast influence of electro-magnetism, also, should not be 
overlooked in conjunction with the heat developed by the disturbance induced during the 
decomposition of moist vegetable substances. Solar power, so for as light and heat are 
concerned, acts directly upon exposed surfaces, and the effects of both the rays are 
determinable by the senses, but they cannot penetrate to any great depth : to Electricity^ 
that all-pervading, everywhere present agent, we must refer those chemical analyses ^}uch 
are induced far below the common sur&ce. Chemical energy indicates the presence of 
Electricity ; they appear to act reciprocally. Vitality is directly opposed to the decom- 
posing power of either ; but from the moment that the vital principle is extinguished, the 
electro-chemical forces come into play, and the results which follow are the progressive 
development of what are erroneously called the elements of the defunct organic body. 
In the case of vegetables these pseudo-elements comprise three — sometimes four — gaseous 
aerial fluids, familiarly known as oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, and perhaps nitrogen ; 
terms, which it will be an object to render intelligible in future communications. 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to the actuating causes of variation in the tempe- 
rature of living plants, there can be none concerning the deteriorating effects of stagnant 
and superfluous water in the land. These and their causes are traceable, and thus we 
arrive at unerring conclusions on the importance of thorough draining. 

" If,** observed Mr. Parkes, in his valuable paper, at page 119, et, seq.^ vol. v. of the 
•* Royal Agricultural Journal.** — " If a soil be saturated with water the noblest classes of 
plants cannot flourish ; they vegetate more or less imperfectly, imtil the quantity of vmter 
be so diminished as to suit their habits. The reduction of the excess to the due pro- 
portion can only be effected naturally, by its gradual evaporation, i.e. by its conversion to 
vapour; and this transition would require the absorption of a quantity of heat, so 
enormous, ajs to startle any one who has only taken a superficial glance at the process of 
vaporisation." jr p« 8».. P 

To convert a quantity of water, say one pound, to steam — ^would require about six times 
as much heat as would raise its temperature from 50° to dl2°, that is, to the ordinary boiling 
point. But steam passing from open vessels can never be made to exhibit a higher 
degree of heat than that of the boiling vmter from which it exhales. How then can it 
be made to appear that, intrinsically, it contains more heat than the boiling water from 
which it escapes? The question can be solved by three processes. The first and 
simplest is that of condensation^ whereby the steam from water boiled in a common stiU 
produces distilled water — a pure liquid, of very great value to the practical chemist. By 
it also, we obtain a convincing proof that a very small quantity of fluid can be condensed 
from a volume of steam many hundred times greater than that of the water operated 
upon, and reproduced in the receivers. Second, by passing the steam of boiling water 
into a given bulk of cold water, when it will be found that one pound of steam will raise 
about six pounds of water from 60° to 212°. 

The converse experiment of dissolving one pound of pounded ice at 32^, in a known 
weight of boiling water, must prove eminently instructive, as it will show the immense 
quantity of heat that the ice will absorb. But why, or how should steam at 212° operate 
such marvellous effects ? Is each individual particle the vehicle of six times its own 
apparent sensible heat ? Or is that agent, which, pro temporcy repels and keeps asunder 
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those particles, the recipient of the surplus heat ; and if so, what is that etherial repellant 
element ? Let the philosopher reply. 

" Water is vaporisable at aU temperatures. Its expulsion from the earth does, even 
under certain circumstances, continue when the atmosphere is replete with moisture ; 
and it is most important to observe that, however low a temperature the water in the soil 
or that of the atmosphere incumbent on it may be, at which vapour is formed and 
expelled, the same amount of heat is carried oSby a given weight of vapour, as if it had 
been generated in the open vessel over the fire, or in the close boiler of a high-pressure 
steam-engine." Here, before I proceed further on Mr. Parkes* authority, it may be 
interesting to notice the fact, that the vapour which impetuously rushes from the safety- 
valve of the said engine, imparts no sensation of heat to the hand, held at a few inches 
above it ; and indeed so long as the vapour shall remain invisible, and not condensed into 
visible steam. On the contrary, the feeling produced is rather that of a cool, forcible 
staream. But if the hand were raised above the invisible vapour, the flesh would be 
intensely scalded in a second of time. Vaporisation is attended with much electricity, 
and by that, perhaps, the watery particles are so repelled and reduced in size, as to 
become perfectly invisible, under which circumstances, the cool freshness of the electric 
stream alone is felt, for lisat that cannot be, which produces cold. 

" It has been ascertained that it requires two or three ounces of coal to convert one 
pound of water into vapour ; therefore it is evident that an enormous quantity of heat must 
be taken from the soil in cases where water is allowed to remain stagnant until it 
evaporates." 

Parkes estimates the quantity of rain which may &11 upon an acre in the course of 
one year, at thirty inches in perpendicular depth, or in volume, at 108,900 cubic feet, 
a sum which, divided by 365, will give 298 cubic feet — 18,0471bs. per day ! This weight 
of water, he says, would require for its diurnal evaporation, supposing it could be so 
carried off — ^the combustion of 24 cwt. of coals, or I cwt. per hour per acre throughout the 
year 1 Now, admitting the correctness of the above statement, we may imagine the vast 
depression of temperature which the earth must sustain if the excess of water over and 
above the due quantity required for vegetation, be carried off as vapour, at the expense of 
the heat, or of its agents, existing within the body of the soil ! 

Excess of moisture obstructs the absorption of heat by the solid matters of the ground, 
since it is proved by actual experiment that stagnant and quiescent water conducts little 
or no heat from the surfeice downwards. A very satii^iEu^tory article on this subject 
appeared in the Gardeners' Chronicle of January 20th, with an appropriate figure, by 
which-it was shown that a thermometer fixed horizontally at the bottom of a deep glass 
cylinder, previously filled, within an inch or two of the brim, with cold water, would not 
indicate any increase of temperature, when the remaining space was filled with boiling 
water, so cautiously added as not to create any disturbance in the body of the fluid. On 
the contrary, if a mass of water be heated from below, as it is in many familiar operations, 
the temperature of the whole acquires an equable temperature. The lower heated 
particles rise rapidly, their place being supplied by the colder and heavier particles which 
descend ; and thus a circulating motion is created, and increases, till the whole volume 
attains the boiling point 

{To he eofnliwwed,) 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE AURICULA. 

By Mr. Dtchon, 

The Auricula is a native of Austria, Switzerland, Syria, and the lofty Caucasus. It 
was introduced about the year 1596, and has been long prized by florists. The name, 
Primula Auricula, is deriyed from primus, first, in allusion to its early flowering, and 
auricula, from auris, an ear, from the resemblance of the leaf to an animal*s ear. 

It is now too late in the season to begin from the first with the cultivation of the 
Auricula; yet as many amateurs may already have in possession a collection of these plants, 
it may be useful to furnish the particulars for successful management. 

Any time from the beginning to the end of February the plants must be top-dressed. 
This business is performed as follows : — remove the plants to a convenient place, and turn 
each out of its pot with the ball entire, that you may be certain the drainage is good, and 
the soil free firom worms ; remove about an inch of the surfEuse mould from around the 
neck of the plant, and replace it in the pot ; loosen the soil betwixt the fibres with a thin 
pointed stick to about half an inch deep, and remove every oflset likely to impoverish the 
mother plant. In this last operation always use a sharp knife, as by tearing off the ofiGsets, 
a wound is sometimes made, which proves fatal to the plant ; some are more susceptible of 
injuiy in this respect than others, of which the variety known as Lee's Col. Taylor may be 
adduced as proof. Having thus fax proceeded, fill round the neck of the plant with prepared 
compost, which should consist of two-parts sheep manure, in a very decomposed state, one- 
part rich turfy loam, and one-part decayed leaf-mould, just coloured with silver sand ; the 
stems of show plants should be buried rather low in the soil ; strike the pot steadily 
to settle the earth, and the operation is complete. Now proceed with potting the ofGsets ; 
— the compost best suited for these must be formed of one-part loam, one-part peat, and 
one-part leaf-mould, coloured as before with silver sand. In potting oflsets it is well to 
divide them, placing the stronger kinds in single sixty-sized pots, the others five or six in 
a pot, placed round the rim. Water them with a fine rose watering-pot, and place them 
in a situation where they can have the advantage of the morning sun. Strong rooted 
plants may be put in small frames, and kept about four inches from the glass, but the 
weaker ones, and those that are not rooted, strike best under hand-glasses ; give air for an 
hour or two in the morning, by drawing the lights off the frames ; if the weather is cold, 
replace them. In worm weather the lights may be tilted about an inch at the back, 
and the plants shaded with canvas from the rays of the sun. The hand-glasses will 
require lifting only once in three days for an hour ; shade the same as in frames. To 
bloom these flowers in perfection is the next consideration. The proper time to 
remove the plants from the frames to their blooming glasses is when the trusses 
are formed, and the pips about the size of peas; then place the pots on a bed of 
coal-ashes, keeping the early and late kinds under separate glasses, as they will require 
a diflerent course of treatment. These points of information are essential to the culti- 
vator, as some varieties can be kept back for exhibition, whilst others must be caught 
to the day. Oliver's Lovely Ann, Lee's Colonel Taylor, Page's Champion, Fletcher's Ne 
Plus Ultra, and Waterhouse's Conqueror of Europe, will remain in perfection for a week 
or ten days after the bloom is fully expanded, whilst Stretche's Emperor Alexander, 
Taylor's Glory, Netherwood's Othello, and a few others, will not last above a day or two 
after they are in bloom. The plants should be placed on a kind of stage, erected for the 
purpose, about eighteen inches from the ground ; a northern aspect is the best for the pur- 
pose. Warmth is indispensable to the production of fine blooms, and care must be taken 
that they are not checked in their progress towards expansion ; should they be so, exhibition 
must be abandoned for that season. This portion of the management involves some little 
difficulty, but there are few persons who have not felt themselves well repaid when witnessing 
the effects produced on their plants by such means. While the pips are swelling, both rain and 
sun are beneficial, although Uie pips themselves must not be exposed to either, — as the rain 
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might cause the colours to run, and the sun would render them faded and dull in colour ; 
consequently some slight protection in the %vay of shade must he afforded to them. !Many 

contrivances for this purpose have heen 

put in requisition, such as small glasses, 

paper caps, (fig. a,) square pieces of wood, 

&c. (fig. h.) but I think hand-glasses, 

capable of holding nine pots, can be 

managed with less trouble, and a greater 

regard for appearance. An hour s morn- 
ing sun will give additional brilliancy to 

the colours; at all other times after tiiey 

begin to expemd they must be carefully 

shaded. After the blooming season is over, I will again resume 

this subject. 

With regard to sowing the seeds of Auricula, I may just say, 

that the present month is full late for the purpose, but those 

cultivators who may have delayed the business, should lose no 
further time. The seed may be sown either in pans or pots; the compost best 
suited for the purpose, is one part turfy loam, one part peat earth, one part leaf 
mould, one part horse manure rotted into mould, with a little silver sand. Let this be 
well prepared, and passed through a tolerably fine sieve ; see that your pots have good 
drainage, by means of broken crocks placed at the bottom ; fill them with the compost to 
the level of the rim; give the pot a firm shake on a bench, to settle the soil, which 
should sink below the rim half an inch ; then sow the seed regularly over the surface, and 
press it gently down ; to cover it with soil is not necessary ; moisten it lightly, from the 
spray of a soft brush dipped in water ; place the pots in a southern aspect, under a small 
frame; keep them near the glass, but shaded from die sun; give air by drawing the lights off 
the frames for half an hour in the morning, and then close them for the remainder 
of the day ; protect from frost ; and the young plants vnll appear in five or six weeks. 
The properties which constitute a perfect auricula for exhibition, are : — 1st. A weU grown 
plant, compact habit, foliage nearly covering the pot 2nd. Flower-stem six inches in height, 
roond, upright, and sufficiently strong, to well support the truss of bloom, drd. The Truss 
should be round, and compact, showing seven or more pips, without the slightest division. 
4th. A Ball Truss is the more perfect bloom, but it may be shown with a gourd leaf. 
6th. The Foot-stalks of the flowers should be strong, elastic, and well-proportioned. 
6th. The Pips must measure from one inch to one and a quarter in diameter, free from 
indenture, and perfectly fiat. 7th. The paste is required to be smooth, fine in texture, 
pure white, forming a circle half the width of the tube. 8th. Tfie Ground-colour must 
be solid, dense, and rich, forming a circle on the inner side ; the outer should be finely 
broken into a feathery band, clean on the edge ; it may be broad or narrow, but must 
not break through to the outward edging ; the marking may be black, red, brovm, or violet, 
but no shade of any other colour must intermingle. 9th. The Margin is required to be 
of a permanent green, grey, or white, quite circular, but not limited to width. In selecting 
a pair of auriculas for exhibition, always choose plants of the same height. This is 
greatly in favour of insuring a prize. The following are a few good varieties for exhibition : — 



Grben Epasa. — Page's Champion, Hudson's 
Apollo, Booth's Freedom, Lee's Colonel Taylor, 



Edges. — Taylor's Glory, Taylor's Favourite, Cheat- 
ham's Countess of Wilton, Clegg's Crucifix. Selfs. 



OkktEdobs. — Dickson's Unique, Dickson's Matilda, — Netherwood's Othello, Redman's Metropolitan, 
Hedge's Britannia, Fletcher's Ne plus Ultra. Whits Headley's Royal Purple, Smith's Mrs. Smith. 

This list might be very considerably enlarged. I shall have much pleasure in 
attending to the wishes of any persons in this respect. 
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APHELANDRA AURANTIACA AS AN ORNAMENTAL AND 

WINTER FLOWERING PLANT. 

By Wiiliam Wood, PuktrgcBU Nuneries, Ycrk. 

This is, without exception, the most hrilliant-flowered hot-house shruh, of dwarf and 
compact habit, yet introduced, forming a neat, yet robust, dark-green, laurel-leaved plant, 
from two to twelve inches in height. In appearance it may very aptly be compared 
to the well-known Aucuba japonica, but with its ample mottled leaves exchanged for those 
of a remarkably large-leaved evergreen, of a rich healthy hue. 

There is a peculiarity of growth about it, which offers an interesting fact for elucidation 
to the physiologist, and of equal importance to the cultivator, as a key to the theoiy upon 
which its successful culture depends. The following remarks are offered in relation to the 
temperature, soil, and locality, which appear essential to its continued vigour of growth, 
and formation of bloom, being the result of practical observation and experiment upon the 
first plants introduced to this country, which were under the writer's charge, and from 
which the published figures were derived. The most obvious and striking feature in 
which it appears to differ from its allied species, and indeed from most other known plants, 
is the eventually pendent position its large, healthy, laurel-like leaves assume, as though 
in a state of collapse. From the experiments to which the plants alluded to were sub- 
jected, for the purpose of multiplying them, it was found that a high bottom (or root) 
temperature was essential for obtaining a vigorous growth, and more particularly if the 
plants had been exposed to an ordinary stove temperature for some time previously, and 
equally so under all conditions in attempting to re-accumulate its vigour by exciting its 
dormant axillary buds. As evidence of the slow circulation, and viscid nature of its 
elementary fluid or sap, after the plant has attained its mature growth, and expended its 
bloom under the temperature most suitable for its expansion, I have seldom or ever been 
able to excite both the opposite buds at any axil or leaf-joint sufficiently low for obtaining 
a vigorous after-growth, one of the two buds generally remaining dormant ; and hence it 
was found essential, either for obtaining continued growth or for re-accumulating its vigour 
when pruned back to a convenient length, to have recourse to a strong atmospheric 
stimulus. Such appears to be its constitutional endurance of heat during its season of 
growth, and impatience under an ordinary stove temperature (except for the perfection of 
its bloom), that I consider it impossible to continue the vigour of the plant equal to the 
production of bloom, unless pruned back to a suitable length, to induce a vigorous terminal 
growth, and placed under the highest genial temperature of which a tropical house admits. 

The most suitable position for obtaining the growth alluded to, would be either in a 
newly-made tan-pit, or upon a bed heated by the tank system (the latter preferable for 
its uniform temperature); and where neither of these can be had, the plant should 
be cut back, along with the generality of others requiring strong heat, at the period when 
a close genial temperature is about to be observed, in spring, for obtaining vigorous 
growth throughout the hot-house department. The plant should remain in the same pot 
in which it bloomed, until its new shoots are formed, after which it should be shifted, and 
its growth continued until the leaves appear to have attained a mature size, and then 
gradually placed upon a cool surfeuse, preparatory to a warm position in the stove or 
hot-house. As autumn and winter is the most natural season for unfolding its bloom, 
plants may be pruned back until late in summer or early in autumn, providing the 
requisite stimulant of bottom or root-temperature is at command, that such plants or 
cuttings require. At an advanced period they should be exposed to a high temperature 
until the appearance of the flower-spike. Every crown, or shoot, detached from the parent 
plant during the summer and autumn months, if exposed to the conditions now described, 
will each produce a large terminal raceme of bloom. Under whatever aspect the growth 
is obtained, each plant should be placed under a free exposure to light previous to the 
flower-buds opening, under the influence of which they will gradually unfold their 
remarkably large imbricated racemes of flowers, eclipsing all others in their dazzling 
brightness. 
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Daring the growth of this plant under intense heat, the foliage maintains its horizontal 
position at right angles with the stem; but on exposing it to a progressively lower 
temperature, it gradually assumes its pendent position. As an ornamental plant for 
winter, it forms a very beautiful and picturesque object. Its peculiarly vivid tint of orange- 
scarlet, is the nearest approach in its elegant flower-spikes, to Euphorbia Jacqidniflora ; 
but that, proverbial as it ib for surpassing the painter s skill, is still more inimitable in the 
present subject, and its precocious development of bloom is perhaps unexampled amongst 
plants, .considering its peculiarly robust yet neat habit of growth. During the recent 
months of December and January, six plants were in bloom in the establishment from 
whence these remarks are dated, varying from two to six inches in height, and in both the 
flower-spikes exceeded the mean height of each plant! One plant was a fine instance 
of luxuriant vigour, its stem being four inches in height, and surmounted by a large 
imbricated raceme of flowers six inches in length, whilst the diameter of its leaves from 
their opposite extremities was sixteen inches ! 

The soil most suitable for its growth is somewhat more than one half of sandy, turfy 
loam, in a well-decomposed state, the remaining portion of friable heath-mould. For 
dwarf habit, easy culture under high temperature, and brilliancy of effect it is unrivalled, 
and is certainly indispensable in every good collection of tropical plants. 

The .finest grown specimen I have yet seen is at Nonsuch Park, Surrey, under the 
skilful management of Mr. Carson, gardener to W. T. G. Farmer, Esq. 



REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF TEA-SCENTED ROSES 

AS CONSERVATORY CLIMBERS. 

By Mr, Paid, Cheshunt. 

Who can contemplate with indifference the beauty, variety, and perfume of the Queen 
of Flowers ? or who can fix a limit to the circle over whose affections she holds sway ? 
Cherished alike by peer and peasant, her circle of admirers is wide as are the dominions 
of our beloved Sovereign — ^the Rose of England. Growing spontaneously in almost every 
latitude of the northern hemisphere, admired alike by the highly civilised inhabitants of 
Sonthem Asia, and the less-favoured natives of the icy north — wheresoever it dwelleth, 
its presence is hailed with joy and gladness. Sweet emblem of innocence, of virtue, of 
humility, whence derivest thou that power which gives thee such an influence over the 
mind of man ? Truly, the Rose of the desert, in its loneliness, is suggestive of modesty 
and retiring worth; and the gorgeous masses of our flower gardens are realisations of 
beauty, elegance, and grace. No wonder, then, that thy declared admirers are so 
numerous ; that thy presence should be sought so eagerly amidst the motley throng. No 
wonder that thou greetest us at every step, from the garden of the humble cotter to the 
Rosetum and conservatory of the wealthy and the great. 

But it is to advocate the claims of a particular class of Roses, for a particular purpose, 
that I now take up the pen ; and these are the Tea-scented Chinese. What we have said 
of other Roses may be said of them ; although the eye of the florist may pronounce them 
less perfect than the descendants of other species. The large guard petals at the circum- 
ference of the flowers, and the want of regularity in the arrangement of the inner petals, 
are not, perhaps, exactly in harmony with his taste. And we do think that their 
condemnation by some florists has, in a great measure, blinded the flower-loving public to 
their merits. Without courting controversy, we feel it incumbent on us to state our views 
in reference to this point, believing that a just estimation of their value would lead to their 
more general cultivation. And, first, let it be remarked that we do not yield them up as 
florists' flowers. Indeed, they are not — if successful strivings to bring them to an ideal 
standard be the criteiia of such. They resist this arbitrary process ; and in proportion 
as they approach what it is said they should be, they lose their own peculiar properties, 
merging all their natural beauties in one single fancied point. Fortunately, however, 
they are not verv tractable in this respect. The Tea Roses originated in 1848 resemble 
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those of 1810 ; thej have the large guard leayes, the irregular disposition of petals, and, 
for the most part, the same drooping habit and glossy leaves as those of yore. Notwith- 
standing this, the varieties we possess furnish us with abundant proof that the object has 
been attempted ; and the slight alteration apparent, consisting in the size of the flowers 
and variety of colour, we believe not due to ihe breeding for a particular result, but the 
natural results of cultivation. Strange that they should thuiS resist change, when the 
types of other groups, of more recent origin, are lost in the varying characters of the floral 
races. Beautiful in their irregularity, distinct in their properties, unique in appearance, — 
we confess that we admire them above all others, and that their charms for us would depart, 
were they aught else than what they are. As well might we complain of the diversified 
surface of the landscape, as of the graceful irregularities in this charming group of Roses. 

It has been said that the objections of minds floriculturally schooled, has done 
something to render them unpopular; but there is another cause, existing in their 
delicacy, and susceptibility of frost. It is not intended here to dwell upon their culture in 
the open air — though I have proved, by experiment, that they may be grown successfully, 
and with little trouble, in this manner. We will, for the present, dismiss this point. 
I intend here to confine my remarks to their cultivation as climbers for the conservatoiy. 

But am I at the outset met with the response '* We have abundance of such plants." 
Then I rejoin " Is not the variety these will afford, combined with a delightful fn^rance, 
a sufficient plea for their introduction ? Then of their cultivation. 

We will suppose plants intended for this purpose to be purchased in the spring. They 
are perhaps in small pots, therefore unless the situation be freely ex[K>sed to air and light, 
they should be shifted into larger pots, using a compost of leaf-mould and loam, and 
cultivated with care during the first summer. In the spring following they will be strong 
and well rooted, and may be planted out in prepared soil — loam and leaf-mould as before. 
They may be pruned rather closely, and watered with weak liquid manure as they become 
dry ; and the growing shoots trained with care according as they are wantod to clothe 
round pillars or trellis- work. They will probably rise from two to three feet the first year ; 
and as they become CAXi^een under this treatment, they will grow and flower almost 
incessantly, even in the depth of winter, if suffered to do so. But as a period of rest is 
necessary in order to ensure rapid progress, this may be granted about midsummer, when 
Roses abound out of doors, — or immediately after a general flowering, — by keeping the soil 
about the roots perfectly dry. When it is thought desirable to excite a new growth, it is 
only necessary to prune and water the plants, and the end is attained. If they are 
fortunate enough to escape pruning by the cutting of the flowers for bouquets, a second 
pruning on the completion of flowering will be needed, and at this time any misplaced or 
unhealthy branches should be removed. The same course of culture may be gone through 
from year to year, training up the topmost branches till the height desired be attained. 

For the satisfaction of any who may doubt the adaptation of Tea-scented Roses for this 
purpose, I would state that there are several plants in the conservatory at Orleans House, 
Twickenham, from ten to twelve feet high, and at the time I saw them, about a year and a 
lialf ago, they were most beautiful specimens, clothed with large handsome foliage, the 
flowers regaling us with their delicious sweets. The plants in the border of the conservatory 
of the Horticultural Society of London, may be referred to in support of our position ; 
these, I should think, (speaking from impressions only,) are eight or ten feet high, and 
there are specimens nearly equal the size and beauty in many other places. 

In conclusion, allow me to ofler a brief list of kinds suited for the purpose. 



Abricote ; &wn, apricot centre. 

Belle AUemande ; cream, shaded with b1a»b. 

Bougie ; rosy bronze. 

Buret ; rosy purple. 

Clara Sylvain ; pure white. 

Delices de Planlier ; coppery rose. 

Deoonierms ; pale yellow. 

Eiighie Desgaches ; clear rose. 

Goubavlt ; bright rose, centre buflT. 



Jvlie Mansais ; pure white. 

Lynnais ; rose, and rosy lilac, very large. 

Madame de St. Joseph ; salmon pink 

Marie de Medicis ; rose, centre &wn. 

Niphetos ; pale lemon. 

OrigiTiale ; blush, centre rose. 

Safrano ; apricot changing to buff. 

Souvenir dun Ami ; salmon, and rose shaded. 

Triomphe du Luxembourg ; coppery rose. 
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ON A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH THE DR.\GON-TREE 
{DRAC^NA DRACO). 

By Mr. John Bain, CoUtgt Botanic Oarden, Dublin. 
I BEG to lay before you n brief account of an eicperiment which I made on a large Diagon- 
tree, at the College Botanic Garden, Dublin, and which I commenced about three 
years ago. 



Gigvttk^ 
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The Dragon-tree [Dracana Draco) is a native of the East Indies, whence it was 
introduced to Europe in the year 1646. Dr. Lindley, in his admirable work, "The 
Vegetable Kingdom," says, "Dractenas. the most gigantic of the order, attain their largest 
size in the Canaries ; a D. Draco is there described as being between seventy and seTenty- 
Rve feet high, forty-six and a half feet tn circumference at the base, and w-.ts known to be 
very ancient in the year 1406." 

In the early part of 184*2 our plant in the College Botanic Garden was quite against 
the roof of the house, when I proposed the experiment, which was then generally con- 
sidered impractioible. Consequently the mom was enlarged from twelve to twenty feet in 
height. In 1840 the tree again fully "n ii[iicil the limits assigned to it ; so much so, that 
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Bome of ite leaves made their escape through the glass in the roof. There was then no 
altematdve left bnt to proceed with the experiment, further enlarge the house, or deetroj 
tibe fine specimen ; the former was chosen on my assuring my friends of the certainty of 
success, as well as proving its being by far the m(»t economical plan ; for where the object 
is to keep a considerable number of large plants tt^ether in one house, it would be very 
injudicious to allow a single species to occupy too much space. From the structure of the 
plant in question, and its t«ndency, as well as that of many other plants from warm 
countries, to throw out aerial roots, it occurred to me that if completely BepHrated from the 
main root, it would still cootiuue to grow, or at least remain healthy until circumstances 
&roured its sending roots into the soil. 

Having explained the point to be gained by the experiment, I Bhall now state as 
fiuthfully as possible the means by which it was accomplished. 

In the first instance, the plant stood twenQr feet high, girth of stem three feet six 
inches, circumference of head sixteen feet ; it was secured with braces and ropes so as to 
guard agunst any accident, and to prevent its position from being in any vray changed. 
At about four feet &om the surface of the earth in which 
it was growing, I made an incision (a) half an inch deep, — 

to the extent of half its circumference, applying lime 
immediately to dry up tbe wound from wluch the sap 
oozed in considerable quantities. In this way I con- 
tinued deepening tbe incision, makiug sure to dry it 
perfectly, until the stem was finally severed. We nekt 
removed the loner part of the stem, with all its roots, 
leaving the top of the tree suspended from the roof for 
several months, during which time my anticipations were 
fuUy realised, by the growth of strong, healthy roots fi^m 
between the woody structure and the bark-like sub- 
stance (6). Our tree, or, as I may call it, gigantic 
cutting, being now ready for insertion in the soil, was 
accordingly lowered into the place occupied by its former 
roots, every care being taken to supply suitable compost 
to induce . a vigorous growth. It has been replanted 
about four months, and is quite as healthy and thriving 
as it waa before being disturbed. I may remark that tbe 
success of tbe experiment'moialy depended on the slow- 
ness with which it was carried on, and the precautions 
taken to dry and harden the stem. 

I should not have troubled you with the above details, 
which, in themselves, may appear dry and uninteresting, 
but from the interest evinced in tbe success of the ex- 
periment, by the learned professors Allman and Harvey, 
and my excellent friend Mr, Mackay, the curator of the 
College Botanic Garden. I am also led to hope that the 
experiment may prove useful to parties similarly circnm- 

stanced ; for I think all Endogenous, and many Exogenous plants, which produce rools 
from their stems, may be reduced in height in the same manner. 
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NOTES ON THE CULTIVATION OF SARRACBNIADS (S, 
The natural order, SamicenUceffi, at present consiats of two »ery distinct and singuUr 
genera, Sarracmiia, and Heliamphora ; the first cont^ing six known species, and the 
latter only one. 

All are herbaceous plants of low growth, with fibrous 
roots, radical lea»es, and the petioles fonning hollow 
tubes or pitchers, open at the top, with concave lids, 
which, however, t^hen the leaves are mature, do not 

/t^s^^^T- ~ -. p cover the orifice; and the interior of each pitcher is 

tr^^--^' '-"^^^"^Sttf thickly covered with refleied, secreting hairs, 
' ^i^fc^ ' X ~^j|^^ The species of Sabkacenia introduced to this country 

are S. Drummondi, flava. minor, purpurea, rubra, and 
variolaris. 
Of S. Drummondi we 
know little, except that it 
was found growing in the 
same localities as the other 
species, is of dwarf habits, 
has purple flowers, and nas 
brought to this country in 
1839. 

Sar. flava has lai^ 
funnel-shaped leaves, two 
feet or more long, with 
a spreading throat, and a 
large appendage. The 
flowers are greenish yel- 
low, tinged with brown. 

Sak. uinor. — The 
smallest species yet known ; 
anativeof Georgia, whence 
it was introduced in 1829 
through Mr. T. Nuttall. 

The outer series of the y 

calyx consists of three f 

small sepals of a bluish 
green ; the inner aeries is 

large and spreading ; green on the upper side, and slightly tinged with 
purple underneath, and at the margins. The petals are of a bright 
purple on the under side, and ^ged with purple on the upper. 

S. PURPUBEA. — ^This plant, in its flowering state, is very handsome ; 
the flower-stalks rise a foot or more high from the centre of the hollow 
leaves, each surmounted at the top with the flower, which, by a curve 
near the extremi^ of the flower-stalk (a character common to all the 
species) is so reversed, aa to turn the top part of it to &ce the leaves, 
and show the gay carmine purple of the petals to the greatest advantage. 
It is a native about Quebec, Lake Huron, and perhaps throughout most 
parts of Canada, as &r northward as Bear Lake, and south to Carolina. 
It vaa originally introduced by Mr. John Tradescant, jun„ about the 
year 1640. 

S. RUBRA, — This truly beautiful species is less known than purpurea, 
,. with which it is often confounded. It is, however, more scarce than the 
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last, and is perhaps not so easy to msinage. The flowers are elevated on larger stalks, 
are of a darker crimson colour, and the leaves more like those of S.flava in form; 
hut heautifuUj veined with crimson veins. It is a native of Georgia and Florida, and is 
probably confined to the southern United States. It was originally introduced in 1 786, 
and has been called S. psUtacina ; but it would appear from recent observers, that this is 
a very different plant. 

S. vA&ioLABis is not unlike fiava in habit ; but is at once distinguished from that 
species by its smaller size ; spreading, not dependent petals ; and the diaphanous spotting 
at the upper part of the back of the tube of the leaf. It is a native of the open swamps of 
North Carolina and Florida, where it grows in sandy soil. The flowers are geenish yellow. 
It is the 8, adunca of Smith's ExoL Bot., and was introduced in 1803. 

Although the whole of these are found inhabiting the low swamps of North America, 
they do not thrive in the open air in Britain generally; there have, however, been instances 
in which they have grown well for a time in such situations. They are found to do best in 
a frame placed in a warm and shaded situation, or in a shady part of the stove, where the 
heat is not very strong. 

All the species should be planted in pots, filled with pieces of peat at the bottom upon 
the drainage, and sphagnum at the top, with the pots placed in pans of water ; they also do 
very well planted in moss, without pots, m a frame ; but either way they must be kept 
moist, and quite shaded. Our plants at Chatsworth are potted as directed, and stand in 
pans of water, near the glass, on the east side of the large conservatory, where they grow 
freely, and flower every season profusely, during the months of June and July. In winter, 
when the plant is in a state of torpidity, a less quantity of moisture is requisite. 

The generic name was given by Toumeforte, in honour of Dr. Sarrazin, a French 
physician, resident in Quebec, who sent this genus to him from Canada. 

Heliamphora nutans is the only species known of this new and singular genus. It 
was discovered by Mr. Schomburgk on the mountain of Eoraima, on the borders of British 
Guiana, where it grew in a marshy savannah, at an elevation of about six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The habit, roots, pitchers, and general structure, are the same as in Sarracenia ; but the 
scape of Hdiamphora, instead of being single-flowered as in Sarracenia, bears a loose 
raceme of from two to six nodding flowers, borne on short pedicels. The floral organs 
differ chiefly from those of Sarracenia in the great reduction in the number of parts. 
Instead of three distinct series of floral envelops, Heliamphora has but four, five, or six 
leaflets altogether, of which the external are somewhat thicker and more herbaceous than 
the more internal ones, though all are, to a certain degree, petaloid and coloured. The 
stamens are indefinite, and placed as in Sarracenia ; the ovary is only three celled instead 
of five ; in other respects, the number, arrangement, and structure of the ovules agree with 
Sarracenia. The styU is erect and cylindrical, and has no tendency to that remarkable 
foliaceous expansion observable in the Sarracenia. 

The name is derived from helos, a marsh, and amphoreus, a pitcher. 

The only method at present practised to increase these plants, is division of their roots. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF THE DECORATIVE ART TO GARDEN POTS. 

By Mr, John Spencer, Bowood. 

IP we may judge by the prevailing taste of the present day, we are midway in what may 
be termed the transition state from the plain matter-of-feu^t principles, which have 
hitherto principally guided us both in business and decoration, — to that period when the 
highest efforts of artistic skill are brought to bear, not only on purely decorative objects, 
but also on more common articles. That such a period has arrived in the history of 
all nations who have been celebrated for refinement and civilisation, there is abundant 
testimony to prove. No one can for a moment behold the restored treasures of the ancient 
Egyptians — the relics of Etrurian pottery- ware — or the matchless sculpture of the Greeks 
and early Romans, without being forcibly convinced, how highly the decorative art was 
prized by them, and of the high degree of refinement requisite, to design, execute, and 
appreciate objects, which, generally speaking, we, as a nation, are only beginning to 
understand and value. I need scarcely refer to the mediaeval ages for corroborative proof. 
The decoration of tapestry^ the embellishment of missals, and the carving with which the 
most trifling articles were enriched, all bespeak an appreciation of the ornamental and 
decorative styles, in an age not otherwise remarkable for the refinements of civilised life. 

At the present time, in our own country, and more or less in others, the attempt at 
restoring the true decorative style, both on objects justly considered within the pale of the 
fine arts, and on those more common utensils pertaining to our daily wants, which have 
hitherto been considered unworthy of such distinction, is daily pushing itself into notice. 
We may hail this as unmistakeable evidence, that an appreciation of the beautiful and 
decorative in art, is fast pervading society at large. 

I have been led into making the above remarks on reflecting what might be done by way 
of improving the appearance of that most useful, common, and certainly at present, most 
unomamental piece of pottery, " the Garden Pot." Gkirdeners have hitherto been content 
with it, in its plain unpretending form — ^and it may fJEurly be questioned whether any 
utensil employed either in gardening or agriculture has passed through the hands of so 
many generations with its primitive form so little altered, as the subject of my present 
remarks. It is true, Mr. Forsyth some years ago recommended to have them glazed, or 
varnished — ^for which piece of advice he was unanimously voted an innovator, and I believe 
the plan was never put into practice. Some modification in its form, too, has been brought 
into notice, in the shape of the " West Kent Garden Pot ; " but these, in so far as 
ornament is concerned, are not a whit before the original patterns. Again, lately, a 
substitute has been invented for our old friends, in the shape of " Slate Tubs," — now, I 
had always an inkling that these latter would be a great improvement, as regards appear- 
ance at least, to the common garden-pot; but after seeing a stage of plants growing 
in these " miniature orange tubs," I was so struck with their prim formal appearance, — ' 
producing impressions so unfavourable to my preconceived ideas of beauty, that I deter- 
mined, in my own mind, they would never succeed, where taste was called in question. 

Perhaps some of your readers may not be aware how far the decorative art may be 
carried into eflect on the common flower-pot, and the wide field it opens for design in 
their embellishment ; several attempts have been made, one of which has come under my 
notice, and as they have stood with comparative safety for twelve years to my knowledge, 
I am enabled to speak as to their durability — and tlie pots I am now about describing, 
were, I believe, made at Sherborne, and are of a large size. They are (to all appearance) 
made of the common pottery clay, in moulds. The rim of the pots at top and bottom are 
embossed with foliage and flowers, and festoons of the same, in high relief, are carried 
round the sides. There is likewise an elaborate border towards the bottom in the same 
style, The foliage, Sec,, has all the sharpness of outline, so valued in sculptured relievo. 
Altogether, they are the most decorative article T ever saw made for plants. Now, it has 
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often struck me while admiring the magnificent plants which annually crowd the tahlee of 
the metropolitan exhibitions, how much pots of this description would enhance the beauty 
of the plants exhibited. It must be admitted that the value of all objects is increased by 
comparison, as they approach a certain point, or degree of excellence. The plants them- 
selves are many of them matchless specimens of the gardener's skill. Nature and art 
cannot go much further in cultivation. The pots, on the contrary, are neither better, nor 
perhaps worse, than they were fifty years back, — try to embellish them, and make them 
worthy as works of art, to be viewed with satisfiEtction, in connexion with the choice 
treasures they contain. 

The reader must not suppose, that pots thus decorated, are recommended to be 
universally used, such would be a misapplication of taste ; but for plants to bloom in, for 
the conservatory, and for plants intended during the summer to ornament the flowei^ 
garden or parterre, such pots would harmonise with the surrounding objects and scenery, 
and by their warmth and colour, form pleasing objects of themselves, independent of their 
proper uses. 

I am aware several other attempts hav^ been made by parties to introduce this descrip- 
tion of pot to {)ublic notice ; but I have seen nothing executed so artistically as those 
described above. In conclusion, allow me to express a wish that this short notice may be 
the means of directing attention to the subject, and to the wide field it opens for British 
taste and skill. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE AVOCADO, OR ALLIGATOR PEAR, 

AS A TABLE FRUIT. 

Th£ Avocado, or Alligator Fear, is the Lauras Persea of Linneeus and the old botanical 
authors, and the Persea gratmima of Oaertn.^ and our present catalogues of plants. It is 
a native of the West Indies, where it is extensively cultivated for its fruit, which both her© 
and on the continent of America is highly prized. It is also found extensively in the New 
Continent ; and Mr. Purdie, in his travels through Columbia, met with a gigantic forest 
of these trees, about 2000 feet up the slope of the Nivada, where he describes the foliage 
as very luxuriant, and the delicious fruit so abundant, that the ground was literally 
strewed with it. 

In its wild state it usually forms a tree from forty to fifty feet high, with a trunk about 
two feet in diameter, but in a cultivated form it rarely exceeds thirty feet, with a spreading 
head, and a stem about the thickness of our common apple trees. 

Description, Plant a tree. Bark smooth, ash-coloured. Branches succulent, tender, 
scarcely able to support the large fleshy leaves. Leaves alternate, oblong, smooth, 
resembling those of the common laurel (Prunus LaurO'Cerasus), Flowers produced for 
the most part at the extremity of the branches, of a greenish yellow, and inconspicuous. 
Fruit the size of one of the largest pears. Pulp covered with a tough skinny coat, of a 
pretty firm consistence, with a delicate rich flavour, containing a large rugged seed, 
which is wrapped up in one or two thin membranous covers. 

The fruit is much eaten by all classes of society, both in the West Indies and America, 
being considered a necessary article at the breakfetstrtable ; and a friend of ours, who 
resided many years in America, informs us, that it gains upon the palate of most persons, 
even those who do not like it at first 

The flavour is delicate and rich, but it is seldom eaten alone ; some persons use pepper 
and salt, some lemon or lime-juice, others sugar, and others wine, to give it pungency ; 
all agree that the fruit is calculated to improve the appetite, and is otherwise beneficial 
to the body. No tropical fruit is, perhaps, more universally relished than this ; it is 
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agreeable to the negroes, almost without an exception ; horses, cows, dogs, cats, and 
most if not all the fruit-eating birds, feed upon it ; and Europeans almost unanimously 
agree that it is delicious and nutritive. 

It was introduced to this country in 1730, but has not yet, that we are aware of, been 
fruited in any of our stoves. In the large conservatory at Chats worth, our plant grows 
vigorously, and promises in a few years to become a fine tree ; but as yet it shows no 
disposition to produce fruit 

In cultivation, the temperature of a warm stove is requisite, with a little bottom- 
heat at the roots, and much the same kind of management as given to the Cinnamon 
{Cinnamomum verum\ to which plant in habit it bears a 'considerable resemblance. 
During the growing season, give a liberal supply of both heat and moisture, and especially 
keep the atmosphere humid. If the plants are grown in pots or tubs, a mixture of loam, 
peat, and well-rotted manmre, is the best for them ; but if planted out in a prepared border, 
a good rich loam, without any admixture, is preferable. 

Propagation is effected by making cuttings of the half-ripened wood, and planting 
them, without mutilating the leaves, in pots of sand, and placing them under a glass 
in heat. They may also be increased by layers and abscission. 

The name Persea was used by Theophrastus for an Egyptian tree, but of what kind is 
at present unknown. 



BRITISH OAKS— THEIR SPECIES, VARIETIES, USES, AND CULTURE. 

(Continned from Psage SO.) 
By Mr. C.APIiUoth, Gardener to the Duke of BwxUiu^ IkdkeUk Palace, 

The Oaks under consideration are reared from seed ; the curious varieties, increased by 
inarching or grafting on the common species. The seeds or acorns should not be gathered 
off the tree, becauseit is inconvenient and useless, and might lead to gathering them before 
they are fully ripened ; they aro best, therefore, when gathered from the ground as they 
naturally fall off. At this period of tree-cultivation, the first, and not the least, error is 
committed ; instead of allowing those totally ignorant of the business to collect the seeds 
indiscriminately, a competent person ought to be sent along with them, to point out the 
trees from which the acorns should be gathered. We all know the importance of selecting 
the best formed turnip, or cabbage, from which to save the seed, and take the necessary 
precautions accordingly ; but who amongst the nurserymen makes any inquiry as to even 
what species of Oak the acorns are gathered from ? — far less, whether from a healthy and 
well-grown specimen, or the reverse. If, to have an improved progeny, we go to some 
expense in the one case, why not in the other ? Both are surely entitled to our attention. 
I think also that acorns should only be collected in the oak-growing districts of England, 
and that no Scotch acorns should be sown, which they often are, even in seasons when 
they are only imperfectly matured ; nor those even of England, when the trees aro not in 
a thriving state. 

In the formation of many of the German forests, the acorns are planted where the trees 
are intended to grow, and it is surprising how they will grow by this process. The ground 
is loosened with the spade, and the seed is committed to the soil without further ceremony. 
The best German foresters adopt a much better plan by ploughing the ground, if it is 
snsoepUble of such an operation, and where it is not, they trench ; while, if the ground be 
already partially occupied with trees, they loosen a space of from a foot to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and in these set the seeds. They found their practice on the course Nature 
pursues, in forming natural forests. They follow her example, and say, she is right ; and 
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contend, and no doubt with a vast degree of truth on their side, that natural-grown timber 
is superior in quality, and of more rapid growth, than that which is artificially planted. In 
this opinion they are followed by many high authorities in our own country, and amongst 
them by the late Earl of Haddington, a great planter in his day, who says, *' If I oould raise 
all my trees from the seeds without removing them, it would be the best way ; but I hare 
given reasons why it cannot be done. In all the authors I have read, there is one positive 
order that I never follow, viz., cutting off the tap or carrot-root of the oak." And Sang, a 
most experienced planter, is of a similar opinion. He says, on the subject of rearing wood, 
" One rule we must invariably adhere to ; namely, to sotr, and not to plant. All the woods 
of nature are raised from the seed sown on the spot where the trees grow ; and we are 
certain that her timber trees are never inferior, but often superior to such as have been 
planted by the hand of man." 

This is a question of time as well as of opinion. We all know the great value of natural- 
grown timber ; but time sufficient has hardly elapsed, to test satisfactorily the difference 
between it and the artificially-planted oak, that is to say, oak of full maturity, to which it 
cannot arrive in half a century ; and this embraces the period the question has been under 
discussion. We know, however, the superior quality of our natural-grown Pine, and the 
almost worthlessness of artificially-planted Scotch Fir. If we reason from analogy, the 
preponderance would be in favour of Oak also reared from seeds, sown where they are to 
remain. 

The authority last quoted, proceeds to say, *' We consider a tree having its original 
roots thus abridged," that is by transplanting, **as advancing pretty nearly in its nature to 
a cutting, or layer, which is well known seldom attains to the size of a tree of the same 
kind raised from seed. In short, we hold that tlie entire preservation of the perpendicular, 
or tap-root, projected from every seed by nature, with all its fibres, is the surest and most 
effectual means of obtaining the great object in view, namely, perfect timber ; and that, 
every abridgment occasioned by the subsequent removal of the plants, must derange the 
flow of the juices. Hence tlie want of success generally attendant on the re-planting of 
large trees. Indeed, the younger that trees can be removed, and planted in the field for 
good, so much the more will the progress of their growth be accelerated, as has been well 
ascertained by experience. For these, and like reasons, we give the plan of raising woods, 
forests, and copses, from seed sown where they are to remain, a decided preference." 

The Continental nurserymen frequently germinate all their large seeds, such as acorns, 
horse-chestnut, <Src., in damp sand, and in a temperature of from 50^ to 60^. When the 
young shoot has extended to the length of about two inches, they nip off its point, and then 
sow the seed in the usual manner, taking care, however, not to injure the sprouting 
radicle. This process has the effect of causing the tap-root to send out numerous side roots; 
an effect favourable to the process of transplanting, but not so to the growth of the plant, 
at least for a time. 

The trees so treated, are at two or three years* growth, planted in their permanent 
situations, and when as many years established, they are cut down to the ground, after 
which they send up several strong shoots, and send down perpendicular roots ; all these 
shoots are rubbed off early the first year of thoir appearance, excepting one, which should 
always be the strongest. The tree then makes as rapid growth as if it had been sown on 
the spot, and in bad soils even more so. I notice this practice without recommending it. 

As regards the preparation of the soil for forest trees, either by ploughing or trenching, 
opinions are very variable : Mr. Sang declares that it has no effect whatever on the quality 
of the timber, or longevity of the trees, but that it gives them more rapid progress in the 
first period after planting. Mr. Withers, and with him many English planters, lay great 
stress on this ; and trench from eighteen inches to even three feet, and in some instances 
use manure at the same time. It should be, however, remarked that the preparation of 
the latter is in general for large trees, say from four to six feet in height, and in a good 
climate, whereas the former plants small trees of only a few inches in height, and in a 
climate much colder; indeed Mr. Sang, instead of planting trees, often sows the seeds. 
Whether the trees be planted, or the seeds grown, we maintain that (ax greater pains 
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shoaid be taken ia preparing the pits for them, than is usually done, for few operations in 
their culture are performed in a more careless and slovenly manner than that of planting 
forest trees. Although we see the splendid larch forests of Athol, Breadalbane, and 
throughout all the Highlands of Scotland, flourishing in a wonderful degree ; and knowing 
from experience (having superintended the planting of some square miles of the Grampians 
myself), that the roots were thrust in the soil (where there was any), and when not, 
between the fragments of half decayed micaceous rock, with the diamond-pointed dibble, as 
spades in my case could not be used, in a very careless manner; still we see the trees in a 
thriving condition, not excelled in Europe : but those were in many cases two-year old 
seedlings, and in most only one year transplanted. The roots again of the ConifersB extend 
horizontally and not perpendicularly, hence less need for preparing the soil. 

The case is wholly di£ferent with the Oak, whose roots descend in a perpendicular 
direction naturally, and when prevented from doing so by the hand of man sustains a 
serious injury at the outset, which few of them overcome. The pits, whether for the 
reception of the tree, or (when filled in) for the seed, should be loosened as deep as possible, 
and the ground, if not trenched or ploughed, made as open and pervious as the nature 
of the soil will admit The trees, if a forest or profitable wood be intended, should be 
planted young, say two-year old seedlings — ^but not small trees, the cuttings of the over- 
grown seedbeds, resembling the others only in size. Trees of this size require less 
protection because they are surrounded with rough herbage, and probably a sprinkling of 
liirze, the best of all shelter, as when the trees grow up the furze disappears, and allows a 
free circulation of sun and air into the plantation. Cattle, however, must be excluded by 
proper fencing. 

It has been a favourite practice to crowd the ground planted with Oaks, with larch, 
Scotch fir, or, indeed, with anything that will grow ; or to plant them in jungles, already 
too crowded with brushwood and brambles. Here the second great error creeps in, and 
which is even as bad as the first ; if the situation intended to be planted with Oaks be so 
cold as to require protection, it were better not to attempt it at all, but to substitute larch 
for it. The word ** nurse," as it is called among planters, ought to be expunged from their 
vocabulaiy. If the Oak were more tender and less capable of resisting cold when young 
than it is when old, then there might be some propriety in affording it shelter ; but as 
such is by no means the case, keep out nurses altogether, which only act as robbers of the 
soil, and deprive the Oaks of their necessary amount of light and air, and this every year 
increasing just in proportion as the Oaks require it more. Another and very general evil 
attends the nursing system ; they are left too long either from inattention, for a cover for 
game, or from a desire to make something of them when of a large size ; the Oaks, which 
ought to be the chief object in view, suffering all the while. 

Again, when these said nurses are removed, in what condition are the Oaks to withstand 
the cold ? They have in youth been nursed up in a warm sheltered place, one-half being 
suffocated from want of air, and the remainder weakened in constitution from starvation ; 
and in that debilitated state they are exposed to the same degree of cold that they were 
considered incapable of bearing in youth. If the ground be covered with heath, fern, or 
pretty rough herbage, these are all the protection young Oaks require ; and even these, it 
may be observed, if not attended to during the first three or four years after planting or 
sowing, may be as injurious as artificial planted nurses. The trees will not, under these 
circumstances, be drawn up like ship-masts, each striving with the other to catch a glimpse 
of the sun by even its topmost branches ; but they will attain their natural character, and 
develop themselves in full proportion, making more growth of timber in three years than 
others will in five. From the well-known rules followed in cultivating every species of 
vegetable, it has been abundantly proved that a given area of surface can only maintain 
a certain amount of the food of plants, and the same will hold good in regard to light 
and air. 

Draiuing, in all soils where required, should not be neglected ; in undrained soils the 
Oak will not flourish. The system of draining will depend on local circumstances. Still 
it is probable that no system is better than that of tiles, for open drains are objectionable ; 
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they make it inoonvenient to walk through and examine the woods, and soon become 
choked up by the decomposition of leaves and other yegetable matter. 

Thinning and pruning must be attended to as the trees progress. Much has been 
written on this subject to little e£Eidct, for no general roles can be laid down that will be 
applicable to all cases. Much of this must tiberefore be left to the judgment of those 
having the management of woods. 

In regard to felling the timber, the grossest errors have been fiedlen into ; the timber 
has, in nine cases out of ten, been sacrificed to the bark, as if Oalis were grown for tanning 
purposes only. It wero better to depend on copses for our bark, which we know to be the 
best for the tanner ; or to extend the cultivation of the Oak, upon that principle, on soils 
and in situations, where they would not attain the size of full-grown timber. If the bark 
of mature troes bring little, or even nothing, let it be so ; let us import the deficiency of 
bark from the Continent ; nor is it absolutely necessary that we should, in these days of 
invention, depend entiroly on oak-bark for tanning purposes. Out off the supply, and the 
tanner will soon find substitutes, several of which are already well known, and his own 
ingenuity will discover others ; for, strange as it may appear, the tanner has made £Eur 
less progress in the improvement of his art, than peisons of almost any other profession 
whatever. 

The above romarks, it is scarcely necessary to observe, refer only to the production of 
Oak-timber in its full degree of excellence, whether for civil or naval architecture. 



ON ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

(Gontinoed from Page ss>) 

By Mr. Kempy the Park, Birhenkead, 

The size of tree we should geueraJly recommend for ornamental planting is from three to 
five feet high, and chiefly below four feet. These we have found from experience make 
the best plants, and grow up soonest ; though it may, of course, be often advisable to 
introduce a few well-grown specimens, of &om eight to fifteen feet in height, here and 
there throughout the plantation, to improve its outline, and give a more immediate effect 

In regard to the Pine and Fir tribe, it is still more indispensable that small plants 
should be chosen, especially in exposed situations, and, yet more particularly, in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. From six inches to a foot is the best height for Pines, and 
from six to eighteen inches for Firs. Larch may be as high as two feet with impunity. 
But beyond these several heights it is not at all prudent to plant any of this tribe, in 
any quantity. 

The removal of large trees, from twenty to sixty feet high, must be spoken of as a 
thing that can be effected, where particular reasons for desiring it exist. One of such 
reasons is the placing a very handsome or favourite specimen in a more conspiouous or 
favourable position. Another is covering and shutting out a disagreeable object in the 
landscape at once, without having to wait several years. A third case is that in which a 
park, or park-like meadow, or garden, may be fiat, tame, deficient in character or outline. 
And a fourth object for which large trees may be planted, is where an entirely new place 
has been formed, and, possessing few or no specimen trees, and being of a flat dull 
character, such trees may be introduced to break the monotony of young plantations, and 
give a variety of ouUine while the younger plants are growing up. 

Of this class of trees, it may simply here be said, that if taken up and replanted with 
great care, having large balls of earth, and being shifted early in the autumn, during 
suitable weather, and well secured firom the action of winds, they will commonly succeed. 
We would, however, wish strongly to suggest that those about and below thirty feet in 
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height will be almost the only ones that will ever thoroughly recover their natural vigour, 
and that the more open and unencumbered the position from which they are taken, the 
better chance will they have of making a speedy and healthy advancement. Not that we 
would affirm that any great danger exists with respect to trees larger than the size we 
have indicated. We would merely mention that they usually manifest a feebleness and an 
unhealthiness which render their use, except under very peculiar circumstances, far from 
desirable. 

For large Birch trees that are to be removed, Horse-chestnuts in some localities, Oaks, 
and, perhaps, Beech and Hornbeam, some amount of branch-pruning will be requisite, or 
they will become exhausted, and gradually lose their best branches or perish. As a rule, 
however, the practice of shortening the branches of large transplanted trees, to any great 
extent, is highly objectionable ; since it keeps a tree disfigured during almost the whole 
time in which young ones are growing up to the same height, and often spoils its 
appearance permanently, thus entirely defeating the intention for which it is used. 

It may, probably, be worth while here to state that, where very large trees are inserted 
in plantations in an exposed locality, they will succeed much better if irregularly surrounded 
by trees about two-thirds their own height, as these serve to break the violence of winds, 
and to screen the roots from the more powerful of the sun*s rays. A remarkable instance 
of the correctness of this view has recently occurred within our observation. 

Already, though somewhat incidentally, it has been remarked that the selection of dull 
moist weaUier for planting is of great moment. In the performance of the process, care 
must likewise be taken to spread out the roots regularly, cutting off the points of those 
which have been bruised, and shaking the lighter earth over the whole, at the same time 
moving the plant up and down, so that the soil is gently and closely deposited around the 
roots. Half the ordinary working gardeners do not give the least attention to these 
matters ; but they are, nevertheless, most essential to the well-doing of the plants. Where 
the roots are large, or have a ball of earth attached to them, the soil should be pressed 
closely around and under them by a pointed stick. If planted at a proper season, and in 
appropriate weather, watering will be whoHy unnecessary, even for evergreens. But 
for large specimens of the latter, a few cans of water may be beneficial to settle the earth 
about ^e roots. 

Everything, however, in the shape of puddling must be always, and in reference to all 
sorts of plants, completely abjured. Many old experienced gardeners, it is true, still 
adhere to this custom. But it is exceedingly ii^urious, and has long since been disused by 
the more inquiring. It is almost tantamount to planting a tree in a pot or tub, and is 
even worse than this in some respects. 

Where plants employed are so large, or so exposed, that they will not succeed without 
staking, the chief thing to be observed in effecting this is to put in the stake or stakes 
before the roots have been covered with soil. The common practice of driving down stakes 
by the side of a plant after its roots are all covered up, is very injudicious ; for there is 
every likelihood of the stake injuring or even severing some of the best and most important 
roots, whereas it may easily be put in so as to avoid them while they are all bare. 

In all these observations, it will be seen that we have had in view only that planting 
which is intended to beautify and adorn the more immediate neighbourhood of a house or 
mansion. Where planting is effected for the sake of the timber alone, the preparation and 
care which we have suggested will, we believe, seldom be given. But the more nearly any 
system of planting is brought to these recommendations, we are persuaded it will be more 
successful, and, in the end, more remunerative. From the present time till the end of 
March, such work as this may safely be performed, and therefore our advice may possibly 
be serviceable to some. Still, we must repeat, that autumn is, in all respects, the 
preferable time. 

Since this article passed from the writer's hands, the question as to when is the best 
time lor planting has been again before the gardening world, in an aspect which demands 
a few additional observations. An earlier period than November, and even the month of 
August, has been recommended as the fittest time for the operation, because the earth is then 
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warmest, and therefore most likely to promote the recovery of the plants from the injuries they 
have received. But without disputing that a warm earth may he beneficial to newly planted 
specimens, where the conditions of the atmosphere are likewise suitable, it seems tolerably 
certain that, when such a favourable atmospheric state cannot be had, warmth at the roots 
is of little or no value, and might probably be injurious by stimulating the plant unduly ; 
while it is also pretty clear that an element of such doubtful utility as bottom-heat in 
out-door autumn planting, cannot at all compensate for the absence of those important and 
essential atmospheric conditions which we have already described as existing in the month 
of November, but which can very rarely be present at an earlier period. For this reajson, 
then, in brief, we must still consider the time already specified as the most appropriate. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FOREST TREES. 

By Henry BaxUy^ Nvneham Park^ Oxford, 

Of late, those arts which relate to rural economy have made rapid advances, aided materially 
by the happy union which has been effected between " science and practice." I allude more 
particularly to the primeval and patriarchal occupations of Horticulture and Agriculture, 
which have within the last twenty years undergone great changes ; old and absurd practices 
have been discarded, and others adopted more in accordance with those immutable laws, 
which, the more accurately they are investigated, evince the power, wisdom, and design of 
an all- wise and beneficent Creator. 

Could " the rude forefathers of the hamlet " again revisit this terrestrial scene, what 
would be their astonishment to see waving crops of golden grain, growing in rich luxuriance 
on tracts of land, which they had deemed irreclaimable ? — ^to see what they knew only as 
barren wastes, converted into fertile fields, yielding abundance to the community, profitable 
investment to the occupier, and permanent employment to the labourer ? Or, on the other 
hand, could those Horticultural worthies of a past age, Mawe, Abercrombie, &c., just take 
a peep into our fordng-houses and witness the treatment of plants by modem gardeners, so 
dissimilar to their own (I allude to low night>temperatures) — could they do this, surely 
their ** hair would stand on end," and they would be converts to the opinion of some of our 
scientific friends, " that seeing " is not always '* believing." 

There is, however, a twin sister of these arts, whose productions, beautiful, varied and 
useful as they are, do not secure for her that consideration to which she is so justly entitled — 
Alas ! for poor Sylva ! she pines for patronage, her priests are ruthless, and her altars '* few 
and fJEir between," while those of Ceres, Flora, and Pomona, on every hand, are loaded with the 
offerings of the princely, the noble, and the affluent of the land. Few are the writers since 
Evelyn, who have dilated upon the advantages to be derived from planting ; still fewer are 
the proprietors who have derived the advantages they might have done if more skill had 
been exercised in the management of their woods. To attempt to descant upon the useful- 
ness of the Arboricultural art, would be superfluous ; it may, however, be remarked, that it 
is a pursuit which has engaged the attention of the best, the wisest, and greatest of men in 
all ages of the world. 

The cultivation of Trees, then, is still an object worthy of the attention of our great 
landed proprietors, whether we regard it as having for its ultimatum the purposes of orna- 
ment or shelter, or the varied uses to which the products of Trees may be applied ; but it 
is as yet little understood by those whose province it is to practise it— or by the gene- 
rality of those who are most interested in its efficient performance. Woods and Plantations 
are but too generally consigned to the care of mere labourers, men who know nothing of 
the philosophy of their business ; who, from long practice, can guess pretty accurately the 
number of cubic feet in a piece of timber, and tell the value of a standing pole of under- 
wood ; but who know nothing of the picturesque beauty of Trees, never heard of vegetable 
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physiology, dreaming that plants absorb food by their roots, or breathe by their leaves, or 
know that light exercises an important influence on Tegetatiou. Sorry I am to say, that 
such managers are but too numerous, " their name is legion," and the few exceptions I know 
are mostly those who, from their education as Gardeners, have learned that plants possess 
an anatomy as intricate and delicate as that of animals ; men who have learned that, if the 
crowding together of the human species in rooms without sufficient ventilation is deleterious 
to them, the over thickness of Trees in plantations is equally fatal and suffocating in their 
case, and who know that it is equally an effort of nature for the stiffled sufferer to be sup- 
posed to exclaim, " Give me air, or I die." 

Whether we regard the adaptation of Trees to the locality they are to be planted in, the 
preparation of the soil for them, the planting, the season, or the subsequent attention (or 
rather want of it) in pruning and thinning — there is much indeed to condemn in general 
practice, as those who understand the subject must be convinced of when travelling through 
the country ; and how usual is it to see tracts of wet land planted with Larch or other 
Trees, which grow naturally in dry sandy soils ! How often do we see all the refuse of 
some provincial nurseiy crammed into narrow holes like stakes, at so much per thousand, 
without any regard to its future use or effect, or a thought as to what shall be ultimately 
left to produce timber ; or afford, by periodical cuttings, covert for game, or profitable under- 
growth ! How often do we see this chaotic mass left untouched for twenty or thirty years, till 
on some occasion, the keeper or the woodman, finding that " there is nothing to hold the 
game," sagely tells the proprietor '* that it ought to be cut ; " the hint is acted upon, it is 
cut ; but O tempora ! mores ! at one fell swoop, the cold winds are admitted, the etiolated 
trees are exposed to the full action of intense light, the wind waves their long and ill- 
balanced stems, the increased amount of light and air cause excessive perspiration, and the 
roots, injured by the action of the wind, cannot absorb sufficient food for the increased 
demand. The ill-matured tissue contracts, vegetation languishes, and it is henceforth a 
region of naked poles and scanty brushwood, by a modem misnomer termed a Plantation. 

Painful as is the picture I have drawn, it is not overcharged. What, tlien, is to be done ? 
Would that the attention of our great landed proprietors could be directed to the importance 
of the subject ; that they would consider how much they lose, how much is lost to the 
commuuity by committing the care of extensive " woods and forests " to mere " hewers of 
wood." Happy should I be if , by raising my humble protest against the course pursued, 
I should be instrumental in leading those into whose hands these remarks may fall, to think 
seriously on the subject. 

Having glanced at the mal-practices which are but too frequently seen, it m^y naturally 
be expected that one who has assumed to be (what some may deem) hypercritical, should 
offer some hints on the proper course to pursue. I will endeavour to do so in a general 
way, taking for my guide those universally acknowledged principles (and those only), which 
have been sanctioned by scientific investigation^ and proved by successful practice. In 
furtherance of this plan I will consider — 

1. What are the requisite qualifications for a forester. 

2. The necessity and importance of efficient drainage. 

3. The importance of trenching, or well loosening the soil. 

4. The season best suited for plantmg. 

5. The manner in which planting should be performed. 

6. The adaptation of the kinds of trees to the soil. 

7. Pruning. 

8. Thinning — ^for profit and effect. 

1st. What are the Qualifications for an intelligent Forester, — When we consider the 
individual beauty and grandeur of Trees, and the important position they occupy in * 
our arts, manufactures, agriculture and commerce, from their collective uses and 
products, Arboriculture is brought before u^ in an important point of view. Its value 
as a science must be apparent; and the necessity for competency on the part of its 
practitioners is obvious. The manager of woods holds an important post; and, in 
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proportion to his capability, may enhance the beauty and value of an estate to a great extent, 
or soon inflict upon it irreparable injury. He should possess a mind capable of appreciating 
beautiful forms, and should understand the principles of the art of landscape gardening, 
which wiU enable him to trace the beauty of design, order, fitness, and utility ; he will not 
mar the plan of a great artist by not understanding its object ; nor will he, in thinning a 
mass of wood, leave the marginal Trees in equidistant lines ; but while regularity reigns 
within, on the exterior he will leave here bold projecting masses, there receding glades, and 
know how to produce artistically that charming intricacy and variety which prevails in natural 
forests ; thus he will combine die production of great picturesque beauty with the production 
of straight and valuable timber, by giving to each interior tree space and air to ensure its 
ample and healthy development. 

The competent forester then should be a well educated man, well versed in practical, 
structural, and physiological Botany. He should possess an inquiring mind, and be a keen 
observer of the phenomena of vegetable life. I seek not to condemn tibe shrewd, calculating 
man of business, who values trees only for the cubic feet they contain, the tons of bark, or 
the number of fiEiggots they yield, but ** I would not enter on my list of friends " the man 
who, to his practical acumen, did not unite the qualifications I have mentioned. 

Let not the paltry consideration of an increased amount of salary be a barrier to the 
employment of the skilful forester as compared with the ignorant labourer. Certain it will 
be that the small additional investment which secures talent and good mani^ement, will 
yield a per-centage of profit and satisfaction far exceeding the saving of a moderate stipend. 
Let but there be a demand for such men, and it will create a supply of them ; while 
grateful Sylva will repay with greater beauty and more ample profits the consideration 
she receives. 

/2ndly. The Necessity and Importance of efficient Drainage, — Drainage is admitted on 
all hands to be the sure basis of good cultivation. The abstraction of wat«r from, the soil 
(when in excess) facilitates the entranee of air, thereby rendering soluble those substances 
which the earth contains as food for plants, and which but for such agency would not be 
available. It also raises the temperature of the soil, and places the trees in a condition 
to be supplied with food by their roots as soon as their buds feel the invigorating influence 
of the warm, sunny days of spring. Early growth is of much importance to all trees in a 
climate so uncertain as that of Britain ; by it we secure the full development of the plant 
under our brightest skies and greatest amount of solar influence, and the consequent 
ripeness and induration of that grovTth, while it will have the greatest amount of organizable 
matter stored up for future development. 

Covered drains are, however, not suitable for woods, because they soon become choked 
by the tree-roots, which find their way into them in search of moisture, rendering them 
very soon useless. Open trenches are best suited for this purpose, and their depth, 
direction, &c., must be regulated by circumstances. Let those who intend to plant regard 
this as an indispensable provision. The depth of the drains being open, is not material, 
but would be regulated by the water proceeding from a spring, or being only what is called 
surface. 
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Niw lib Rahi Puhtb is Fwweb. jifAimened 
ocdiata. A noTcl spedes of Achimenes is flower' 
ing in the naner; of Hesais. Rolliuoos, Tooting, 
thoDgb from the aeuon the fiiH merila of the 
flower «re not developed. The floven are small, 
BomewhaC like A. picta, and of the richest crimson 
tcarlet ; they hare a dark spot or eye in the centre 
of each petal, encircled with a white ring. The 
foliage a of the medinm tite ; dark green on the 
Dpper, and stuned with red an the under aide. 
With a more favourable opportanitj of showing ita 
floweiB, we think it will prove a very promiung 

Barheria Stinneri Major. Now that the 
method of cnltivating thi« charming ipecies in 
more full; onderstood, it is ivelj found out of 
flower during several months of the year, yielding 
a large amount of bloom of a delicate jet rich rosy 
UUc colour, that there is really no wonder the 
species is so general a favourite. For the still 
grater appreciation of its value, we mention the 
&ct of a «nuUl plant having 1>md in flower up- 
wards of six months, and is ttill flowering Id the 
OrcbideODS House of Mis. Laurence, Ealing Pork, 
Middlesex. 

Bramavola nod/Mo. Our vignette represenU 
a beantifbl little specimen which 
baa been flowering for the last 
two or three months in the gar- 
dens of tbe Horticultural Society, 
Cbi»wict, showing: 'lutt, however 
inidgnificant an individual flower 
m^ appear by itself, yet when 
produced in such a mas» as 
here represented, it becomes 
an object of very couuderable 

Blaia vertcunda. In the gar- 
dens of the Dowager Ducheea of 
Nortbumberlaod, Sion House, 
we observed several specimens of 
a flne coloured BleUa which Mr. 
Iveson tbe gardener supposed 
to be B. verecnnda. As a plant 
for winter cultivation, it is roost 
useful ; it Sowers profusely, and 
does not require any very par- 
ticnlar care in management 
The scape is between two and 
three feet long, holding opHards 
of a dozen large purple flowers 
on its branches, which we need not stale are very 
serviceable for bouquets. 

Cnphea plaiytrntra. An enormous plant of this 
gay species we noticed sometime since in the nur- 
sery of Messrs. Veitch and Son, Eieter. The plant 
was in a No. I pot, moat admirably cultivated ; so 
well filled with flower and foliage, that not a break 
was risible, alt equally distributed over tbe plant. 
We have never seen a specimen better managed. 

CaUAan pamifiora. This old, though 



little shrub, is flowering in the stove at 
Messrs. Henderson's, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware 
Boad. The plant was only six or eight inches 
high, with spreading branches clothed (densely) 
with small dark green foliage. Tbe flowers are 
produced at the axila of the leaves, but in such a 
manner that unless the plant be suspended they 
are invisible. They are abundantly produced, of 
tbe purest while, and deliciously flagrant 

CaUiej/a quadricolor. A charming speci>s of 
Cattleya was recently forwarded to us by Hr. 
MyUm, gardener to S. Backer, Esq., Wands- 
worth, Surrey. The habit resembles Lsslia Perrinnii 
more so than any species of Cattleya. The 
flowers are produced in pairs, a good sixe, and 
beautifully coloured though delicate. The ex- 
panded portion of the labellam is of the richest 
crimson, with a margin of pure white; the edges 
crisped, throat a rich yellow, sepals and petals a 
deLcate rose tint The edges of the large inner 
petals are beautifully curled. This ia a very band- 
some spedee, and will bear comparison with any 

Erica entbacetu. We remarked a handsome 
specimen of the above in flower in the garden of 
the Horticnltunl Sotnet^, Chiswick. The pare 






transparent while flowers, the graceful habit of the 
plant, and the immense profusion with which it 
blooms, allied to the peculiar season when it was 
in perfection, was certainly an object of consider- 
able attraction. Would it not be worth tbe atten- 
tion of cultivators U> have the Heath in several 
varieties flowering during the winter months in- 
stead of the satiety of ttiis species during summer 1 
They would amply repay the enltivatorbjtheenor- 
qoaatitj of bloom they generally produce. 
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Irtga puUAerrima, A fine Bpecimen of the 
«boTeire noticed in good floveriud most luzuriint 
growth in the BtoTe ot Hn. lAurenee, Ealing Fkrk, 
where it bu been floweriiiK for «»ds tims put 
We do not Tememb«r h&Ting aeeii a more himd- 
■ome pbut of the ipecies before ; there wu very 
great merit due to the ealtivKtor, u the plant wai 
in p«rfeolioD of growth. 

Leploirj bicoior. We obserred BeTeral hand- 
some Bpecimcos of thii choice Epiphyte in beaoU- 
fal condition of bloom in the xfanterj of Meeara. 
Botlisaou, Tooting'. The planta could not hare 
been in a better state of cultivation. 

Oncidium sphacflaium. A ahowj kind of Onci- 
diDm, with rich yellow flowen spotted with brown, 
we Haw flowering in the Orchideoue Honee of Hra. 
Lawrence, Ealing I^k. The great merit of the 
species being the deoait; with which ita flowen 
are placed on the abort branches of the scape, the 
Utter being apwarda of three feet long, and 
branched to the base. A rimilar flowering Oncid 
we likewise observed in Hesars. BolUuon'e collec- 
tion at Tooting, bearing the name 0. Phelpsianam. 
Phaiimoptis rotea. Our vignette gives the 
exact mze of this flower, which baa recently 
developed itself in 
the colIectioD of S. 
Bncker, Esq., Wanda- 
worth. We were, as 
most of oor readers 
will be, disappointed 
with the size of the 
^ flower, having been 
informed it woald 
be the size of P. 
amahilis ; otherwise 
it is very pretty 
and interesting in colonr. The lip is a rich 
deep ro^ lilac, the opper part Iiaing a blight yel' 
low, spotted with red, very minately ; the sepals 
and petals areapaleroseeolonr. Should the flowen 
be produced in efficient goautjty to make up for 
the want of size, it will l>ecome a bvoarite ; other- 
wise it bean no comparison to the superb V. ama- 
bilia and P. graadifloia. 

SaitHa gtettfrafioTO. Ssrersl specimens of this 
race we remarked coming finely into flower in the 
gardens of the Dowager Docbes* of Northumber- 
land, Sion House. This species is not very gene- 
rally culiivBted, owing to the nature of the plant 
not being thoroughly umieral«od, particnlariy its 
period of flowering, which is during the three fint 
montiis of the year. Hr. Iveaon i^rmed us that 
the young planta were turned out into the border 
during summer to allow full scope for growth, and 
before frost, taken up, potted, and placed in the 
greenhouse ; and during January, when other 
species of Salvia ore going out, this kind commences 
and continues flowering for two or three months. 
The flowen are long, a bright scarlet, and produL'ed 
in pendant masses from tlie ends of the ehoobi. 
We take the opportunity of no ticiug this plant as it 
may lend to orertuni the bad name it possesses, viz. 
that it will not produce Bowerj ; whereas it is en- 
tirely owing to the want of knowledge in the culti- 
vation respecting its natural capabilities. 
Stlago pitlatu, A mere weed in its native 



country, the Cape of Good Hope ; but here ii certainly 
a plant of some iolereat, on account of the very g]«Bt 
profusion of small deUcate white blossoms which it 
continues (o produce during the months of No- 
vember and December — a time when anything like 
« flower is really valnable. The plant most pro- 
bably requires but the shelter of a cold frame, as 
we understood the specimen above had been sub- 
jected to three or four degrees of frost, withoui 
Bustajning the slightest check. The plant was in- 
troduced by the Horticultural Society, in whose col- 
lection we observed it flowering most abundantly. 

BoaHiAR BBODonmaosi. Perhaps no plants 
are more gorgeouB than the different kinds of 
Rhododendron ; one in particular which Mr. Low 
named in compliment to Rajah Brooke. Its large 
heads of flowen are produced in abunduice all the 
year roand, and excel in size those of any other 
known species. They frequently conust of eighteen 
flowen, wUch are of all possible hues, from a pale 
and rich yellow to reddish salmon colour. When 
the sun shines npon them, these blossoms sparkle 
with the brilliancy of gold dust Three other sorts 
have a fine inflorescence, one is crimson, another 
red, and a third of a rich tint betwixt these coloon. 

BofLRBAJt Fboits, The fhiila of the Indian 
Islands have long been prized, the HangosteeM 
{Oareinia Mangoetana), the Durion [Ihirio ZSte- 
Ikinua), and the Laosah (ian*tutn domf^iatm) are 
amongst the best The fint forms a tree three 
feet high, bearing large and baodsome leaves, and 
a fruit aboat tbe size of an apple ; its bright crim. 
son skin and snow; pulp have an iaviting appear- 
ance ; the flavour is highly grateful, and the trees 
bear two crops in the year. Tbe Durum tree often 
attains more tiian sixty feet in height, and yielda 
fruit four times in the year. To Europeans tbe 
peculiar and strong odour of the fruit is often re- 
pulsive, and prevents their reliehing its rich flavour. 
When fresh, however, it is agreeable to both taste 
and smell. To eat it in perfection, it must be 
ptiKked i>om the tree. 

The Lanaah is, perhaps, the most universally 
palatable ; the fruit is pulpy, aromatic and delicate, 
and is prodnoed in banchee from the stem and 
branches of the tree, A small tree of the order 
Sapotaceas produces a sweet subacid fruit called 
Tampui. A species otyepMiunt is plentiful in 
the woods, it bean a very pleasant small friiit 
The varietiea of Hango (Marufifera), Jamboe, and 
Averrhoa, are all more or leas prized, the Bata- 
gan, a kind of cheanut, and the Pomegranate are 
cultivated. 

TiMBEB Trbes m BoEirEa Many and valuable 
kinds of timber are produced by the magnificent 
forests. Their botanical chinctors are little known : 
some are useful for shipbuilding ; others have a 
wonderful faculty of reaistiug the influence of 
water, the atmosphere, and even the destructive 
white ants ; while othere agun produce large 
quantities of vegetable tallow. Charcoal, pot-ash, 
aad pearl-oshcs, are yielded by burning tbe timber 
of others. Ebon; grows in many places, and the 
ruagax is a handsome red wood, capable of receiv- 
ing a fine polish ; generally speaking there are not 
many sorts of ornamental wood in the island. 
Several scented kinds ore kuown. 
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Ivory^vt Palm (Phytelephas macrocarpa). The 
siagular palm which produces the nuta bo long 
known in our tomeiy shops, and which have con- 
stituted an important artide of commerce, to be 
naed as ivory for heads of canes, parasols, umbrellas, 
and ornamental boxes, has lately been introduced 
to the Kew Botanical Gardens, through M. Purdie, 
who diJcoYered it growing abundantly in Columbia, 
amongst the mountains near the great riyer Mag- 
dalenaf where it is called by the natiyes " Tagua," 
and the district in which it grows **Taguage" 
from the name of the tree. 

The plant chiefly inhabits dense shady woods, at 
an elevation of from 1000 to 8000 feet, where the 
thermometer ranges from 65 to 75 degrees, and 
wbeve the common European apple tree thrives 
well and bears abundance of fruit. At the season 
when the ivory-nut is ripe, the country is scented 
with its fragrance, and hogs, turkeys, and other 
wild animals, flock to the place and feast upon it, 
and of which they appear extremely fond. It is never 
found growing in the hot plains or level country. 

It is a dioecious plant, graceful in aspect, forming 
a very short stem, and producing fifteen or twenty 
pinnate leaves, which, when full grown, measure 
twenty feet long, and are of a light and delicate 
green. The aspect of both the sexes is much the 
same, except that the male plant produces a dis- 
tinct spathay the female none ; or if it does, it is 
only perfect in an early stage, afterwards torn into 
shieds. The female flowers and the spatha are 
produced fkvm the aadls of the inner leaves and 
are recurred outwards. 

The extraordinary heads of fruits are seen 
around the base of the plant (one plant frequently 
bearing six at a time) ; the heads resting on the 
ground, or lodged between the leaves, or on a foot- 
stalk so short as to be buried among the bases 
of the leaves, of which the fibre is extremely 
tough. Bach is composed of three to five, but 
generally four huge nuts, wedged in and firmly 
knit together, of a roundish, but more or less 
angled, form, depressed at the top, and then co- 
vered with conical or pyramidal woody-fibrous pro- 
tuberances, from half an inch to an inch or more 
long ; the whole forming a compact mass or dark- 
coloued head, the form representing the head of 
a negro, and the fibrous protuberances the coarser 
hair. The leaves are employed to thatch houses, 
and the whole of the vilhige of the Paroquia del 
Carmina, and the houses generally in this district, 
are covered with it 

Enclosing the fresh mature seeds is a yellow, 
sweet, and oily pulp, which is collected in the 
proper season (October), and is called " Pepa dd 
Tagua" which is sold by the Indians in Ocana at 
one real per pound. A spoonful of this with a 
little sugar and water, makes the celebrated " Chiche 
de Tagua!* said to be the most delicious drink in 
the country, but it is slightly drastic in its efiect. 

The male flowers are singuUr and beautiful. 
The plant differs from most other palms by having 
a double spatha. The central column is thickly 
set with clusters of male flowers, and forms a mass 
three feet long, and four inches thick. The fra^ 
grance is powerful and delicious, beyond that of 
any other plant. 



MAOLXAjaA PUNCTATA, DiMtdAeated Madeania. 
This beautiful species has distinctly dotted foliage, 
and in this respect differs from the other members 
of the genus. , It was sent from the Andes of El 
Equador by Mr. William Lobb, and flowered in 
the greenhouse of Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of 
Exeter, in November 1848. One or two species 
of Macleania have been known to us for several 
years ; they have thick fleshy roots, and with their 
stiff habit of growth, do not appear to be well 
adapted for cultivation in a pot, but planted out in 
a warm gpreenhouse, they would form handsome 
plants. The soil should consist of loam and peat 
well mixed, but must not be deep, for it has been 
observed that the fibres keep near the surfiice. It 
should be well drained, so as to permit abundance 
of water to be given during the season of growth, 
without the risk of the soil becoming saturated. 
It may be propagated freely by cuttings placed 
under a bell-glass with a little bottom heat — BoL 
Mag, 4426. 

Thb CtTLTiVATioH OF RosEB IK PoTS. The first 
thing thatshould be attended to, is to provide a good 
heap of soil for the- plants to grow in. All like a 
rich soil, which should be made light for the deli- 
cate rooting varieties, and more tenacious for the 
robust hardy kinds. 

To form a light soil, procure one barrowfiil of 
seasoned turfy loam, haJf a barrow of well decom- 
posed stable manure, half a barrow of leaf-mould, 
and silver sand in proportion to the texture of the 
loam, which will in no ease require more than one- 
fourth of its own bulk. 

The heavy soil may be composed of one barrow 
of stiff turfy loam, one barrow of night soil that 
has been mixed with loam and laid by for a year, 
half a barrow of leaf-mould, or well pulverised 
manure, and sand as before recommended. The 
addition of about one-sixth of a barrow of burnt 
earth will be found to improve both composts. 
The materuils should be thrown together at least 
three months before required for use, and turned 
f^quently that the integrant parts may become 
well incorporated, and ripened by exposure to the 
sun and air. The sieve is unnecessary, for as large 
pots are principally used, the coarser, in modera- 
tion, the soil Ib, the better will the plants thrive. 

Roses intended for growing in pots, may be either 
on their own roots or on short stems; the tea- 
scented and Chinese kinds are undoubtedly better 
in the former way. Roses cultivated to bloom in 
their natural period cannot be placed in too aiiy a 
situation, therefore keep them either plunged or 
placed on the surface with moss or cinder ashes 
about the pots, in an open spot in the garden. 
Whichever way is adopted, two things are to be 
guarded against — the ingress of worms from the 
ground, and the egress of roots from the hole at 
the bottom of the pot If the roots find their way 
into the ground, there will be few formed in the 
pot ; and the result will be, a more vigorous, but 
less perfect, growth ; and if the plants are required 
to be removed at the time of flowering, they will 
receive a severe check. Both of these occurrences 
must therefore be prevented, by placing the pots 
on inverted seed-pans. 

The aim throughout the growing season should 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



be to get a few stout well ripened shoots by autumn, 
— shoots that will bear strong pressure between the 
finger and thumb, without giving any indication 
of softness, for it is these which will produce strong 
and perfect blooms. The way to accomplish this 
is to place the plants a good distance from each 
other, and, as the young shoots form, they should 
be set wide apart, that they may enjoy full sun- 
light. From the earliest period of growth, it is 
necessary to look them oyer occasionally, with the 
design of encouraging such shoots as maintain the 
best position, and checking those whose tendency 
is to exclude others from a fiur rate <^ growth, and 
destroy the symmetry of the plants. Weak shoots 
should be cut out, and disbudding practised freely. 
If two or three eyes burst from the same point, 
threatening to crowd across each other, a portion 
should be at once removed. — PavXa Rose Oarden. 

Thb Bamboo Cahs (Bawbumi), The bamboo is 
one of those surprising tropical grasses, of which 
we have no parallel in temperate climes. In My- 
sore they appear like clustered columns of some 
enormous and enchanted Gk>thic cathedral, rising 
in immense symmetrical clusters, varying in dia- 
meter at the base from six feet to twenty or thirty, 
and even twice that width. For eight or ten feet 
high, each individual of these clusters preserves a 
form nearly cylindrical, alter which it b^fins gra- 
dually to swell outwards, assuming a graceful curve, 
and, rising to the height of sixty, eighty, or one 
hundred feet in the air, the extreme ends become 
horizontal, or gracefully droop. The dusters stand 
fifteen or twenty yards from each other ; and over- 
head, the interlacing curves of the extrmities con- 
stitute a grand natural groined roof. The number 
of bamboos in each cluster, varies from twenty or 
thirty to two hundred, and the height from sixty 
to one hundred feet at the point of intersection of 
the curves overhead. Most of the bamboos are 
thicker than a man's thigh, and are clustered so 
close as to be almost in contact. They then taper 
off gradually to the extreme end, where the point 
is not thicker than a quill. The joints are about 
eighteen inches apart, distinguished by a ring, and 
a set of small branches eight or ten feet long, 
which are also divided into joints. 

The rapidity of growth is astonishing; in one 
summer a shoot is said to start up to its whole 
length ; when they first spring out of the ground they 
are about as thick as a man's wrist, and are highly 
polished, with extremely hard points, and as no 
lateral shoots are put out until they have attained 
their full height, they readUy make their way 
through the thick ramified masses.* In confirma- 
tion of this, we may romark that a cane of bamboo 
in one of the clusters, occupying the south end of 
Chatsworth large conservatory, was found on mesr 
Buroment, to have arrived in six weeks, at the fol- 
lowing extraordinary dimensions. The whole of 
the growth took place during the two last weeks 
in August and the month of September, 1846. 
The height of the cane attained during that period, 

* Comp. to Bot. Mag. 



was 41 feet 11 Inches, having S3 joints; the cir- 
cumference at the base was 8 inches, and at the 
extremity 1^ inch. The greatest thickness oc- 
curred 8 feet 8 inches from the base; it was there 
9 inches, and the same thickness extended over 
four of the joints which wero respectively distant 
from each other as follows : the lowermost of the 
four 1 foot 4 inches, the second 1 foot 4} inches, 
and the third and fourth 1 foot 5 inches. The (mo 
longest intemodes occurred at 19 feet 8 inches fit>m 
the ground, and wero each 1 foot 6 inches, the 
cane being in that part 8 inches in ciroumference ; 
the joints at the base wero only 11 inches apart, 
and wero the shortest found on the cane. The 
temperaturo was, maximum 87°, minimum 60°. 

Bamboos are applied to many useful puiposes, 
both in India» Ghiiui, and Japan. The tender tops 
aro used to form a pickle ; the stems aro employed 
in a great variety of ways, such as making house 
furniture, cups, tubs, and boxes ; also in the con- 
struction of dwellings which aro sometimes covered 
with the gigantic leaves of the banana ; in making 
water-pipes, and in the construction of fences. 
Sevend kinds of excellent paper aro also manufac- 
tured from them, especially in China. In ancient 
times the Chinese connected bamboos together, 
and burnt the letters into them to form booka» 
The Chinese touchrpaper is made from a variety of 
bamboo called long. The young sprouto are cut off 
early in the summer just as the leaves b^n to 
grow, and when beaten flat» are thrown into a lime 
pit to steep for a month ; tiiey aro then taken out» 
washed clean, dried in the sun, powderod and 
passed through a neve. By the addition of clean 
water to this powder a pulp is made which, when 
dried, forms the paper. The people in the east of 
China use bamboos in a tender state ; in the west 
of China paper is made of hemp and linen ; in the 
north the bark of Broussonettia Papyrifera> Com- 
mon White Mulberry, rattan, straw, and silk. Thp 
substance called in India> tabasheer, is procured 
from the joints. 

Yboktatioh or Cbtlon. The species which pre- 
ponderate in the northern province of Ceylon are 
different kinds of Acacia, mostly very thorny ; the 
Wood Apple {Feronia elephantum), Limonia alta» the 
Mustard Tree {Salvadora persioa), Carissa spina- 
rum, Omelina asiatica, Fleurostylis Wightii, Eu- 
genia bracteata, Elaeodendron Roxburghii, Ochna 
squarrosa^ Cassia Fistula, Cassia Roxburghii, and 
Memecylon tinctorium. These aro chiefly shrubs 
and small trees. The large trees, which are mostly 
of no great size, aro two or three species of Ter- 
minalia, Bassia longifolia, the Margosa (Azedir- 
achta indica), the Satin Wood {Chloroaeylon Swie- 
tenia), the Ceylon Oak (Schleichera trijugd), the 
Tamarind (Tamarindvs indica), the Palmyra 
{Borassua JlabeUiformis), which is particularly 
abundant on the peninsula of Jaffiia, and the far- 
famed Upas Tree (A nliaaria toodcaria). The mass of 
the herWeous plants belong to the natural orders 
Scrophulariacese, Legumlnoses, RubiacesB, and Com- 
positSB. — Gardner in Journ. Hori. Soc iv., 31. 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



AiXAiuNDA AuBLBTii. The A. grandiflora of the 
dkeg, of Botany J xii., 79. A fine qwcies from Brszil. 
—BoL Mag.,un. 

A«uiLsoiA LSPT0CERA8. ' From the Rocky Moun- 
tains in America. Collected by Mr. Burke ; a beautiful 
hardy kind, with bluish or ochroleucous flowers. — Bot. 
Mag., 4407. 

Armebu bchioids8« a natiye of Caucasus ; quite 
hardy ; flowers yellow, and abundantly produced. — 
Boi. Mag., 4409. 

AscLKPLAS DonoLASsii. One of the finest of the 
genus ; native of the Rocky Mountains ; discovered by 
Douglas. A hardy herbaceous plant, with pale reddish- 
purple flowers. — Bot, Mag., 4413. 

BaoDUiA cALiroRNiCA. Collected in California, by 
Mr. Hartweg. It is a hardy, bulbous plant, with pale 
blue flowers, and should be treated like SciUat, — Jour, 
HoH. SoCy iv., 84. 

BoKToviA TiLLoflA. Flowcrs TOsy purple ; the 
largest of all the species ; plaint, a native of Swan River. 
Collected by Mr. Drummond, and introduced by Messrs. 
Lucombe,IVince,& Co., of Exeter. — BoL Mag., 4410. 

Ceuds Lsbanus* a native of Mexico ; flowers deep 
red, large, and showy. Received by Mr. Lee, of Ham- 
mersmith, firom France. — BoL Mag., 4417. 

CiiUiHOPBTALUM Macraxi. A uativo of Ceylon ; 
discovered growing on trees, by Mr. M*Rae ; and sent 
to this country by Mr. Gardner. The flowers are deep 
yellow, mixed with purplish brown. — Bot. Mag., 
4422. 

CiRRBOPBTALnM NUTANS. Introduccd by Messrs. 
Loddiges, from Manilla, through Mr. Cuming. The 
flowers are yellow, and produced in abundance; the 
species, however is not handsome. — Bot, Mag,, 4418. 

CvcLOBOTHRA MONOPHYLLA. Collected by Mr. Hart- 
treg, upon the Sacramento Mountains, California. A 
bulbous plant, growing three or four inches high, and 
quite luffdy, and bening bright yellow flowers. It 
ahould be planted in an American border, and remain 
undisturbed. — Jour. Hori, Soc., iv., 81. 

DiPLADSNiA UROPHYLLA. A haudsomc shrub, from 
the Oigan Mountains of Brazil. Introduced by Messrs. 



Yeitch and Son, of Exeter ; and bearing a profusion of 
rich salmon-coloured flowers.-~^o^. Mag., 4414. 

Hbterotrxchum MACRonoN. A handsome melasto- 
maoeous plant, introduced from. New Grenada, by 
Messrs. Yetich. The flowers are white, and produced 
in terminal corymbs. — Bot. Mag., 4421. 

LiMNANTHBS ROSKA. A hardy annual, found in Cali- 
fornia, by Mr. Hartweg. The flowers are rose-coloured 
and rather pretty ; and the habit of the plant prostrate 
and succulent. — Jowr, Hort, Soc, iv., 78. 

MiLTONiA Karwinskii. A beautifril orchid, brought 
from Mexico, by Count Earwinski. The flowers are 
produced in a long raceme. The sepals and petals are 
bright yellow, baned and spotted with brown. The lip 
is white at the point, deep violet at the base, and bluish 
in the middle space. The column is nearly white, and 
adorned with two serrated hatchetrshaped wings. — Jowr, 
Hort. Soc, iv., 83. 

Mjrbslia Mbisnkri. From Swan River ; collected 
by Mr. Drummond, and introduced by Messrs. Lucombe, 
Hnce, and Co. A lovely greenhouse shrub, with purple 
flowers. — BoU Mag., 4419. 

Passiflora amabilis. Perhaps a hybrid ; received 
at Kew fit>m Mr. Makoy of Liege. It is a stove plant, 
and produces solitary deep red flowers, varied with a 
delicate white crown. — Bot. Mag., 4406. 

Plerom A KuNTHiANA. Nearly equal to P. eleguis. 
The flowers are large, and deep purple ; it was intro- 
duce*.^ from Brazil through Mr. Gardner. — Bot. Mag., 
4412. It is figured in our Mag. of Botany, xii. 125. 

Jambosa malaccensis. Native of the Malay islands, 
and cultivated on account of its fruit. — Bot. Mag., 4408. 
The flowers are deep aimson, and not white, as is usu- 
ally thought. 

Scutellaria macrantha. A perfectly hardy plant, 
with rich blue flowers, dwarf, and well suited for group- 
ing in the flower garden. It is a native of ^istem 
Asia.— .Sot Mag., 4420. 

Yribsia olaucophylla. a plant not remarkable 
for beauty ; a native of New Granada, introduced to the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, through Mr. Purdie. — Bot. 
Mag., 4415. 



CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 



The unusual fine and open weather during the month 
of February, has allowed all kinds of Garden work 
to be progressed with at a rapid rate. Mareh is the 
time for sowing most sorts of seeds, and finishing off 
planting trees and shrubs ; in fact, everything may go 
on that the weather will permit to be done. It is not 
improbable but part of the month may prove wet and 
frosty. 

FRUIT AND YEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Qlata. 

Cherry Trees, in pots or tubs, which were placed 
in heat at the beginning of February, are now in 



bloom, and should have a free ciroulation of air, and a 
moderately brisk but humid heat. Supply the roots 
with the liquid manure, and give a partial shade fix)m 
the rays of the sun until the fruit are set. 

Cucumbers, in frames or pits, on common dung or 
leaf beds, will now require earthing up, as towards the 
end of the month they will begin to bear. Admit the 
air freely in fine weather, water liberally at the roots, 
and trim and stop rqpilarly, so that the vines do not 
become tangled. 

Fjos. Water with weak liquid manure every other 
day; also sprinkle them over head with the syringe 
pretty often in sunny weather ; in other respects treat 
them as last month. 
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CALBNDAB OF OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 



KiDNRY Beams, for sacceasion, may bo town in pots 
twice this month. They now require abundance of air. 

Peach Houses. The fruit being now set, let the 
thermometer range from 65" to 75° by day, with 
abundance of air, and about 60** at night. 

Pineries. In these structures abundance of fruit will 
be showing; give a higher temperature than last month. 
If the plants are grown in the soil without pots, and the 
bed heated by hot water pipes, the growth will be much 
finer, and the fruit considerably larger, with scarcely a 
tithe of the trouble attending their culture in pots 
with tao. 

Potatoes, in frames and pita, should be exposed to 
the air as much as possible, but they must be well 
secured by covering from frosts. 

Strawberriea. Bring into the forcing-house the 
last crop of Keene^s Seedling Strawberiiesy which will 
continue bearing until the earliest crops ripen in the 
open air. 

Yixiaiii. Follow the directions given last month. 

Open Air. 

Apricots and Peach Trees should have their 
blossom protected from frosts by netting or canvass, 
the first may remain suspended before the trees until 
the fruit is well set 

Asparagus. Any time after the middle of the month 
fork and spring dress the productive beds. This, too, is 
the best time for forming new beds. Select a piece of 
good mellow ground for the purpose, dung it well, and 
trench it to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet ; 
then form beds four feet wide, and make in them three 
drills lengthwise in the beds, and sow the seeds thinly ; 
cover in each drill, and rake the bed lightly over to 
level it 

Artichosbs. Give the spring dressing with manure 
towards the end, and dig and level the ground between 
the plants. 

Beans. Sow Hangdown, Longpod, and Windsor, 
twice during the month. Also plant out those which 
were previously sown in boxes for tlie earliest crop. 

Beet. Sow tho main crop. 

Cabbage. Plant out from the winter beds all the 
strong plants for use in June, and sow the early kinds 
to come in during the autumn ; also sow Biocoli, Bore- 
cole, Savoy, and other winter Greens. 

Cauliflower Plants, wintered in flumes, &c., should 
be planted out about the end, and sow seeds about the 
middle of the month. 

Carrots. Sow the main crop. 

Celery, previously sown on a slight hotbed, should, 
towards the end, be pri ked out in light rich manure 
soil, and sow in a warm place for a later crop. 

Herbs, of various lands, may now be sown. 

Peas. Sow twice in t .e month. 

Parsnips. Sow the main crop. 



Potatoes. The sooner the early crpps are pUnted 
the better. 

Onions. Sow the main crop as early in the numth 
as the weather and the soil will permit 

Turnips. Sow the early kinds about the 20th for 
the first crop, and a succession crop at the end. 

Spinach. Sow twice during the month. 

Salads. Keep up a succession by sowing eveiy fort- 
night 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Glau. 

Conservatory and Greenhouse. In these struo- 
tores make slight advances of heat on bright days, hut 
avoid fire as much as possible; admit air freely ; train 
climbers as they advance in growth ; pot when requisite; 
use fibrous rough soil ; give good drsinage ; water newly- 
potted plants with care, and do not remove them whQst 
newly watered ; attend regularly to watering, and keep 
everything clean and in good condition. 

In the Forcing Pits. Continue to introduce plants 
to bring into flower in sucoesnon. Destroy insects by 
fumigation or other means, and keep the plants well 
syringed. 

Cold Frames and Pits must have abundance of 
air. Sow hardy and half-hardy Annuals in pits, and 
keep them here until the spring frosts are over, when 
they may be turned out into the borders. 

Orchid House. Orchids beginning to grow should 
be placed at the warm end of the house ; attend care- 
fully with watering, a humid atmosphere, and partial 
shade. Flowering q>ecimens should neither be kept so 
warm or moist as those which are growing. 

Stove Plants, of various kinds, should now be 
attended to. Climbers should be pruned and trained ; 
tho Lagtr t tTwinia tTuUca and other species should now 
be liberally cut in, and plants beginning to grow should 
be potted or top-dressed, and a moderate increase of 
heat supplied. 

Open Air, 

Mowing and dressing Lawns, pruning Roses, pre- 
paring flower-beds, and making sll progress with altera- 
tions before the sun becomes too strong, form the chief 
business of this month. 

FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

Thinnings and Prunings should t)e cleared from the 
plantations as soon as possible, before growth commences. 

Planting must be completed at an early period in 
the month. In re-pUnting land where the timber has 
been felled, avoid planting the same kinds again. If 
Oaky Elm, Beech, Ac, have been previously grown, 
plant Larch, Sootch Fir, and other pinaceous (dants. 

NuRSBRT. Sow the seeds of Forest Trees, and begin ^ 
to get everything in order for the ^ring. 
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ONCIDIUM FLABELLIFERUM. (Pm-hpp-j o»ofd.. 



Clan, Qthikdiu. Ordir, HuKumii. S. 

Oddic CtuBAcm — PcHonU 1I10W7. BtpaU oftra 

put of the llbtUum. Frtali ■ImllHr. LatKUuwi Tsrj luKC, 
■yqHHB, ooQtinwHit with tbe oulunm, TUimuJy Lobed, 
taberoM or smolatad at tha bus. Column fiw, Kml- 
ejUDdrlal.wlBl^ittUWtopanboCbiUs. ^nUtriunullj 



idudlwilnd. n>Un> ■hum tvu, fumwed 

ilA pUln ; giand oblong. 

riE CHUicTU^Plmif (H epIptayU. P(» 



the extivnitj of epob- Ltavts e 
fCdp< Ohfl foot to algbtfls] [tl{!h« lonji^ mjui^-flDWHWI. 
Bfpalt and Petatt Dnkt^LaiioooJate. nmndftd. wsvj at tbe 
edge*, tblclclj ipotud and alrlped wiih pnrpllib 'bniwn, 

LabtUum Ur^, tpKadLng, fui-afaapDd, ourlsd it tb« 
maitiiu. tuo-lobed. of > bright fdloir, thiok1]r ipotlad en 
the lower margin wltb purple brown. 

PiKcCt IIBB. ' 



This is without doubt one of the most beautiful of timt eection of Oncids to which it 

belongs, uot so much on acixiunt of the size of the scape and number of dowers, although 

these are considerable, but 

chiefly irom tiie large size 

of each indiridual flower, 

the fine tiger striping and 

spotting of the sepals and 

petals, and the dimensions, 

brilliant yellow colour, and 

singular spottingof the lip ; 

altogether, it is a plant of 

surpassing eicallence. 

In some respects the 
plant resembles a variety 
of O. critpum, but there are 
several particuUrs in which 
it by no means corresponds 
with that species; in the 
marking of the flowers, it 
has ssimilitude to 0. ttgri- 
nttm, but it difiers conside- 
rablyin babit,size of scape, 
and nomber of inflores- 
cence; it is evideully dis- 
tinct from every previously 
described species, and must 
be considered as entirely 
new to our collections. 

Our drawing was made some tjme ago in the Stove of Messrs. Rollisson of Tooling, 
where it continued in bloom for a considerable time, the admiration of all who saw it. 
VOL. I.— so. III. K 



66 LOBELIA DENSIFLOBA. 

It is a native of Brazil, and was received in 1816 by MesBrs. EoUiseon from M. Pinel, 
a bubuiist aad collector of plants, residing in the Brazils. It was introduced under the 
name we have adopted, given, no doubt, on account of the laleUam, resembling a /an when 
spread out 

We see no objection to its retaining the name of O.fiabeUifenim, more particularly when 
it is considered that it was so named by M. Pinel, who first found it, and who has no doubt 
described it under that appellation in his unpubliabed works. 

In cultivation it should be potted in turfy heath-mould, mixed with potsherds and 
chopped sphflgnum, filling the pot half full of drainage, and elevating the soil in the pots, 
in the same maimer as for Stanhopeaa; or it may be attached to a block. 

It requires abundance of heat, water, and humidity, during the season of growth, and 
to be shaded from the violence of the sun's rays ; and in the time of its torpidity, it should 
be kept nearly dry. Increase is effected in the usual way. 

The generic name is derived from ogkot, a tumour; the plants belonging to this genus 
having warts, tomotirs, or other excrescences at the base of the labellum. 



LOBELIA DENSIFLORA. 



Flnx lbs utben united mud lnuiled. Slylc 



lilDobaLnhdgbt. aard.l^Bat. 




AiioNGST the numerons species of Lobelia known and described, we find no description 
agreeing with the subject of our present plate, which we observed blooming in the Nuiseiy of 
Messrs. Kn^ht and Perry, King's Road, Chelsea, in 
October, 1848, at which time we made our present 
drawing. 

It is a plant of considerable beauty, being very 
dwarf, seldom exceeding eight inches in height, half 
of which forms the dense pyramidal spike of intense 
blue flowers ; the lower part of the spike usually 
measures about two inches in diameter, and tapers to 
a point at the extremity ; the foliage is of a bright 
and lively green, and not being coarse, it admirably 
contrasts with the deep blue of the flowers. 

The plant is hardy, or nearly so, and if its shoots 
can be indaced to spread along the ground, it will 
prove an excellent kind for planting in small flower- 
beds in the open air, being of low growth, and from 
the colour of the flowers, very conspicuous. 

It may be propagated by division of the roots, and 
should be grown in a hght rich soil. 

The generic name is given in honour of Mathew Lobel, author of various works, and 
particularly that called " I cones Plantarum." He was bom at Lisle in 1638, became 
physician and botanist to James I,, and died in London in 1816. 
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DIPLADBNIA UROPHYLLA. 
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^SCHYNANTHUS MINIATUS. (VonmUon-flowered ^achynanthuB.) 
CUuSy DiOTNAMiA. Ordety ANOJosPBiUiiA NaL Orders Gbsitxiuacilb. (Oeimer- Worts, Veg, King.) 



GBNSRfc CHAiucnB.r~Ca2yx rentricoaely tubular, fire- 
deft. Corotla tubular, Incurved, with a dilated oampanulate 
throat, aad an oblique, aub-labiate limb. Stament four, 
didynamous, ezaerted, umally with the rudiment of a fifth ; 
anther* at first conniving by pairs ; ceUt parallel. Stigma 
excavated, somewhat funiral-shaped. CapsMlelongt siliquose, 
two-valved, falsely fnur-oelled. Seeds small, generally sea- 
taroua ; |!rom papiUc ending In a bristle-like tail at both 
ends. 

Spnnnc CHAaACTBa.—P2afi< epiphytal, evaigreen. Stems 
tratliog, alender, rooting at the joints. Leaves ovateK>blong, 
blunt, opposite, obscurely serrated, fleshy, about two inches 
long. Petioles short. Flowers in axillary and terminal 



fascicles, pedunded. Pedunete short* single-flowered. Calyx 
tubular, smooth, medium size, green tinged with purple ; 
segments equal, blunt Corolla tubular, wide at the throat, 
funnel-shaped, swollen at the base, of a rich vermilion red, 
tinged with yellow in the throat and barred with purple ; 
limb divided into four oboordate, spreading segments, upper 
segment two-lobed. Stamens exserted, fastened to the tube 
of the ooroUa. A nthers joined in two pairs. Stifle one. 

AuTHoaiTfBS AND SvNONYMaa.— ^Bcbynanthus» Jiu;*. in 
Linn^ Trans.; WaUich in PI. Rar. AstaL Incarvillea, 
Roxburgh. Lysionotus, Blume. .£aohynanthus miniatus, 
Lindl. in Bot. Reg., xxxii., t. 61. JSsohynanthus radloans, 
Watlich. Triohoqwnun radlcans, Blume, 



OuB drawing of this very pretty species of uiEscbynantlius was made from a specimen which 
iiowered in the stove of Messrs. Veitch and Son, at Exeter, in November, 1847. 

It is a native of Java, where it was discovered and sent to those gentlemen by 
Mr. Thomas Lobb, one of their collectors. 

In graceful habit and the production of bloom, perhaps A. miniata is fully equal to any 
other known species, for although the flowers are less in size compared with some, yet 
their profusion compensates for deficiency in this respect. The plant is easily managed, 
requiring, like the other kinds, to be grown in a warm, humid atmosphere, either planted 
in a suspended basket, or fixed to a block of wood in a shaded part of the Orchid house. 
In such a situation it luxuriates, its slender shoots hanging in festoons of the most brilliant 
vermilion, relieved by the glossy green of its neat, fleshy foliage. 

The generic name is derived from aischuno, to be ashamed, and anthos, a flower ; in 
allusion to the plants always flowering in shady situations. 



DIPLADENIA UROPHYLLA. (Xaper-pomtedDiptadenla.) 
Class, PsirrANDRf A. Order, Monoovnia.— — iVaC Order, Apocynacba. (Dogbanes, r«'p> King.) 



Qmrnmic CHAMAcrim.— 3fa^. Oard. ^ Bot, i., t. 4. 

Spbcipic CBARACTBa.— Ptontashrub. Branches muaerovMt 
terete, swollen at the joints, glabrous. Leaves opposite, 
petiolato, OTate-oblong, rounded at the base, and tapering to 
a long point at the extremity. Petioles long, articulated on 
the swollen part of the Joint. F/<ncvr« in axillary racemes. 
Saeemet long, slender, flexuou8» drooping. Pedicels of irre- 
gular lengths, aooording to their position in the raceme. 
Calpx small, deeply five-lobed ; segments awl-shaped. Co- 
rolla tubular, large, showy. Tuibe of a rich brownish yellow 



in the Inside, paler without, and slightly tinged with rose 
colour; the lower part contiguous with the calyx, yellow- 
green, narrow, and cylindrical ; the upper part wide and 
campanulate ; limb divided into five large spreading oboor- 
date acute segments, of a rich rose colour ; throat of the 
richest yellow. Stamens shorter than the tube ; filaments 
hairy. Anthers monadelpbous. 

AuTHoairiBs and Synonymbs.— Echites urophylla of the 
Nurseries. Dipladenia urophylla, Hodker in BoU Mag., 
t. 4414. 



This fine species forms an upright-growing evergreen bush, without any disposition to 
climb. The leaves are of a flne deep green, and shining on the upper surface, but paler 
beneath ; and the rich rosy crimson flowers hanging on their slender racemes, are exhibited 
to great advantage by their contrast with the green foliage. 

This is another of the many introductions of Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, who 
raised it from seeds collected by Mr. Lobb. The plant was found growing on the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, at an elevation which renders the heat of the stove necessary to grow 
it to perfection. 

The habit of this plant being altogether different from that of any other known Dipladenia, 
we were almost inclined to consider it a member of another genus, but, on examination, it 
appears to be a true Dipladenia, as that genus is at present constituted. 

k2 
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The cultivation is the same as for the other stove species, viz., during the season of 
growth and flowering, a good supply of water to the roots, a humid atmosphere, a fiee 
circulation of pure air, and a well-drained soil, composed of light loam, heath-mould and 
8£md, are its requisites. It may he increased \)y cuttings of the half-ripened wood, planted 
in pots of the same soil, and placed in a gentle bottom heat. 



THE TEMPERATURE OF PLANTS. AND OF THE GROUND. 

(Gontinii«l from Pife 99.) 

By John To/wrt, Etq, 

We left the subject by an endeavour to prove that heat, applied at the bottom of any 
vessel, quickly raises the temperature of a volume of water contained therein. Now, to apply 
this very important truth to the advantage of practical horticulture, we should bear in mind 
that the ground, at the depth of a very few feet, is warmer during cold weather than it is at 
the surface, and, therefore, that the natural heat must ascend, and be carried off with the 
vapour, which — ^if the subsoil be charged with water — must be formed at its expense. 
Parkes, in proof, assumes the following position : — " Water," he says, *' is a powerful 
radiator of heat, t. «., it cools quickly. The phenomena of the production of cold by 
radiation and evaporation are exemplified by exposing water warm enough to give off 
visible vapour in one saucer, and an equal bulk of water drawn firom a well. The former, 
in a sharp frosty morning, will exhibit ice the sooner ; and, again, boiling water thrown on 
the ground, will freeze more quickly than cold water. The powers of evaporation and 
radiation combined — and of radiation chiefly — are represented in this experiment by 
the order of congelation of the two vessels, in point of time ; but the difference of heat 
emitted by each is immense, as appears from reference to the constituent heat of vapour." 

Again: — "As the temperature of water in land diminishes according to the varying 
tsonditions of the atmosphere, by radiating its heat into the air above its specific gravity 
increases ; and the superficial stratum, which is the first cooled, descends by its augmented 
density, and is replaced by the warmer and specifically lighter portions from below, which 
become cool in turn, and successively sink. Thus water, though it does not conduct heat 
downwards, becomes, when superficially warmed, a ready vehicle of cold in that direction. 
As, then, excess of water produces cold, those soils only can be exempt from this chilling 
influence which are not naturally retentive of water, or are secured by having been deeply 
and adequately drained." 

I shall close my trespasses upon Mr. Parkes^s able Essay by the following abbreviated 
extract upon the depth and uni/ortn action of drains. 

** If drains are not deeper than the worked bed, either of field or garden, water will 
remain in a stagnant state, and, consequently, must chill the roots of plants, and reduce 
the temperature of the superposed mass of cultivated ground. Gardeners and florists are 
aware of the injurious influence of water when supplied constantly in a pan instead of upon 
the surface of the soil, and bottom water, as it is sometimes aptly called, produces the same 
evil consequences, when it stagnates too near the surface of the great agricultural bed. 

** Superficial drainage is comparatively of little value, and is, perhaps, exemplified in 
its worst practical form by land tortured on the ridge and furrow system " (on the notion, 
as expressed in a note, " that on an undulating surface more stuff would grow than on 
a plane one"). 

Open drains are objected to, on the ground that *' much of the nun precipitated on 
the surface necessarily passes into them before it has permeated the whole mass." 

I remark here, that wherever the rounded ridge and deep furrow are employed, the 
latter becomes full of water, as the clay lands were seen to be to a frightful extent in 
February, March, and April of 1848 ; and when so, we may be satisfied that drainage is 
either absent, or in a very defective, inefficient condition. 
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The subject of draining, thoroughly and to great extent, must be referred chiefly to 
agriculture ; and mth that art (or, rather, science as it promises to become) it will not be 
pertinent to interfere. But as all the light we possess has, till lately, been obtained &om 
that source, it may be proper to take advantage of some practical evidences which will 
prove exceedingly valuable to those who contemplate the formation and laying out of 
gardens. Here, then, it will be difficult to appeal to an authority of greater weight than is 
the " Book of the Farm," by Mr. Stephens, of Edinburgh ; and from the first edition of 
that elaborate work the following passages are taken in an abbreviated form. 

First, on the external signs by which existing superfluous water may be detected : it is 
stated, that to the experienced eye there will be little difficulty; for whatever kind of 
crop the land may bear, the peculiar state of that crop in those wet parts, when compared 
with the same where no such water prevails, assists in determining the point in question. 
Thus, there is a want of vigour in i^e plants, their hue is not that of health, their parts 
are not sufficiently developed, the growth of the plants is evidently retarded, and the soil 
feels non-elastic and ** saddened" when trodden on. Such symptoms cannot be mistaken ; 
" they are exhibited more obviously by the grain and green crops than by the sown 
grasses. In old pastures, the coarse, hard, uninviting appeanuice of the herbage yields 
quite sufficient indication of the moistened state of the soil." 

In general, I should rather say the subsoil, and then, moreover, that the existence of 
rushes would be conclusive. Grass lawns may also be cited as offering further evidence, for 
such can never be kept in that condition of delicate softness of texture and verdant colour which 
constitute the peculiar beauty of English garden sceneiy, unless the soil at a considerable 
depth be perfectly reheved from stagnant water. All clayey districts are liable to this 
intnider : hence the value of chalk as a subsoil, where, if the stratum be deep, artificial 
drainage is not at all required. In the Isle of Thanet, I have seen a high degree of 
verdure persistently maintained, when, after weeks of drought, the clay lands of Kent have 
been completely scorched ; and so, indeed, were the grasses over the gravel of East Surrey, 
in 1847. Gravel, if deep, demands no artificial assistance, because water flows through 
that porous medium ; for, like a sieve, it holds no moisture; whereas chaUc, once saturated, 
acts like a sponge, retaining pertinaciously a sufficiency of moisture, which, through the 
agency of heat, it yields, by slow degrees, to the roots of the plants that giow, even upon 
a very thin stratum of mould, deposited upon that absorbent subsoil. 

But there are other symptoms of water which may be readily discerned, and to which 
we would now solicit immediate attention. After the land shall have been ploughed, prior 
to sowing the spring crops, when the winds of March become keen and drying, large 
patches or stripes of a deeper colour than that of the general surfeu^e are frequently 
observed, especially, as Mr. Stephens teUs us, " in the face or near the top of an accHvity ; " 
but which I have noticed in Berkshire on fiat grounds, where the surface of a large plot 
has become mottled with blots and patches of dark and hght hue. In all such cases there 
can be no mistake : water lurks below, under all the darker spots, although it may not lie 
stagnant upon the entire surfiEU^ of the subsoil. Now, setting aside the inevitable mischief 
which must be incurred in a fine garden, when, after a dripping autumn, the subsoil 
remains saturated, even so much so as to be found a swamp at a spade's depth, we maintain 
that a garden can never be trusted, as available for perfect cultivation, if there be but one 
rod here and there whereon those dark patches are discoverable. They may, and do, 
vanish in a few weeks, during the continuance of dry weather, under the power of the sun 
at top, and by the escape of the vapour alluded to by Mr. Parkes, which carries off the 
heat from below. But the fundamental disease remains uncured, " because it is on account 
of the water remaining in the soil all winter that the crops receive injury in summer. 

A case in point occurs to me at the moment I now put pen to paper ; and it accords 
with another which I had to cope with — ^in a garden I held in Wiltshire, where, for want of 
a drain to open into an adjoining ditch, the water stood in a pool at fifteen inches below the 
surface. Near Croydon, to the east, there is a large field that slopes on three sides, vdth 
a considerable fall towards the centre, but particidarly towards llie south-east, where it 
terminates in a deep chalk-pit. At the highest side a little pond receives the water that 
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drains from grass fields on its eastern boundary, and the only oatlet for the surplus water 
had long been discharged by a deep furrow which passed between two of the slopes tovrard 
the chalk-pit, but where it found no ingress, and consequently OYerflowed the lowest portion 
of land, and converted a yery large extent of it into a complete bog. 

At length the occupier's eyes were opened, and a deep, broad drain was quickly 
opened, and led in a pretty straight line mto the chalk-pit, where, as a natural consequence, 
a pond is formed, to the great advantage of the land, and nearly an acre of diseased swamp 
has been drained. Thus that element which was rendered a cause of great injury has 
been converted into a substantive gcx>d.* 

The phenomenon of the dark spots in newly moved soil may be explained, as we find 
it to be in the '* Book of the Farm." When the sur&ce of the ground is permeable to 
water, and rests on beds of different lengths, breadths, and depths, differing also in 
consistence, the water supplied by the heavens is interrupted in its descent by the retentive 
substratum, and there becomes accumulated in quantity and extent, according with the 
form and capacity of that substratum. Thus, where the upper soil is pervious, and the 
subsoil uniformly retentive, water accumulates on that subsoil, to the injury of plants 
growing on the surface soil, and numerous drains are required to permit it to pass away. On 
the contrary, where the soil and subsoil are both porous, the water can pass quickly through 
them, and no draining is required, because the subsoil constitutes and acts as a universal 
drain. In the latter instance, dark spottings will never remain visible, for the fresh moved 
soil will present an uniform tint, however rapidly or slowly the surface may be acted on by 
the power of the sun. 

Depth of tillage and pulverisation form another subject, which need not at this time be 
investigated. 

In this age of inquiry, when persons of science are not contented to observe mere facts, 
but are bent upon the discovery of causes, I have appealed to the Essay by Mr. Parkes, in 
which great stress is laid upon the chemical action of heat in converting water into vapour. 
The practical gardener, who perceives tiie importance of scientific research, ought to peruse 
those works which treat of draining, connected with geology. Pure mechanical knowledge 
of the construction of drains does not grasp a single idea of the chemical agency of 
sandstone, limestone, or any of the other rock formations upon which the labourable soils 
repose. Mr. Stephens, in his first edition, to which I am so much indebted, has paved 
the way for new discoveries. But his second edition is in rapid progress, and to it I hope 
we may hereafter most profitably refer. 



ON VENTILATING HOTHOUSES, AND GLAZING WITH SHEET GLASS. 

By Mr. R, JErrinffton, F.ff.S., OidUm Parky near Tarporley. 

No question has more agitated the horticultural portion of the public, in these later times, 
than that of the propriety of using sheet glass. For years the gardening world wandered 
on, content with a murky sort of atmosphere, produced by the unlucky conjunction of 
inferior glass, small panes, and unwieldy laps ; until at last the immense importance of 
light to vegetation being fully recognized, people began to question the old practices ; and 
the introduction of a much brighter glass took place — brighter, not from its innate clear- 
ness alone, but firom its size also; whereby the frequency of laps, common to the old 
practice — are obviated. 

It ought to have been easily foreseen that the ventilation question was closely woundup 
in this ; and that, as those aerating apertures were dispensed with, an equivalent ought to 
be provided. Indeed, if such were not the case, it would not be difficult to prove that, by the 
old system, houses were over-ventilated : this, however, I hold to be impossible, maugre 

* Soaroely three days elapsed after this paper went Co press, ere this nohle drain was entirely ruined, and fiUed up by 
the fearful hurricane and deluge that occurred on the 28th February. Drainers ought never to leave their work half 
done : the water course at bottuzn should be secured by pipes, or other solid materials, without loss of time. 
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the admission of chilling draughts. These extremes lie at the door of the operator, with 
whose ignorance we ought not to confound the character of the apparatus provided him. 
It was to be expected therefore, I saj, beforehand, that the sheet glass triumph would 
not be complete in its first essay ; and that prejudices would arise which, in my opinion, 
will, before long, be fairly grappled with, and I trust dispersed. 

Now it so happens, according to my view of the matter, at least, that the subject of 
atmospheric moisture is also of necessity woven into this delicate afiGsdr. 

Intensity of light leads, in the present forms of gardening structures, to a vast accumu- 
lation of heat ; and these powers, in conjunction, prove so serious a draw on the vital 
forces of vegetables, that some counterpoise must of necessity be provided, or the remedy 
(in ordinary language) would prove worse than the disease. The term "flagging" is con- 
ventionally known amongst gardeners to express that condition in vegetable existence 
when the elaborating powers overtake the absorbent ones. If then, I say, this cannot be 
provided against, better give up the idea of more light ; a little time, however, will, as I 
think, show that this is by no means an insurmountable afiair. I take it for granted, then, 
that a greater amount of atmospheric moisture will, in most cases, be requisite ; and, before 
concluding my remarks, I will endeavour to show how this may be carried out 

Now« as to the much greater intensity of light produced by the British sheet, I would 
here point to another bearing of the subject ; — I mean the use of shades. Persons not 
well versed in practical gardening may, off-hand, suppose that those who « so strongly 
advocate a brighter glass, and talk of systematic shading, are guilty of a great incon- 
sistency; and, according to the ordinaiy saying, '* blowing hot and cold." Nothing is more 
natural than to come to this conclusion ; but to such I would say, that it is not a greater 
intensity of light, when the sun shines, that the British gardener desires ; but a much 
greater amount of light under ordinary circumstances ; as, for instance, on murky days, or 
through the winter, when a dubiess prevails, which is littLe better than a twilight as to its 
effects on vegetation ; more especially in the case of early forcing. 

This point being once established, another consideration arises or naturally grows out 
of it : viz., whether it is expedient to use night coverings ; and, if so, whether the same 
material could be made equally applicable to both purposes ? This is a somewhat grave 
consideration, I confess ; inasmuch as all these matters lead to some expense in the first 
outlay : opinions here, then, must be given and received with some caution. As to the use 
of shades, there can be little doubt that, although with an increased amount of ventila- 
ting power, such may not be absolutely indispensable, yet they will be beneficial : and 
I have little doubt that, with a general adoption of the sheet glass, there will be as 
general a demand for shading, more especially during one of those very bright and hot 
summers, which now and then take us somewhat by surprise. 

What the result of the experiments may be as to the rough plate glass, I of course can- 
not say ; this is at present undetermined : the utility, however, of canvas or other shades 
has long been proved, and these we can for the present refer to in the argument. Night 
coverings have often been recommended by first-rate practitioners, as well as suggested 
by theory ; the argument in favour of their use is, in the first place, that they enable us 
to descend to a lower night temperature than we otherwise dare, in the present state 
of horticulture. It appears tolerably evident that, with the internal air in an all but 
quiescent state, and the capricious interchange occasioned by a cold and of course con- 
densing roof, removed by means of some non-conducting body, that we dare in reality 
suffer vegetation to rest diumally, as Nature has planned it in most climes. I have now 
been considering the matter of night coverings, chiefly as relates to really tropical pro- 
ductions, such as Orchids, Vines under forcing, &c. ; it remains to view it in another and 
most material point 

Drip in houses is well known to be a source of great annoyance ; indeed, what comfort 
is there in a conservatory or show house which is liable to these adventitious showers. In 
these stirring times, a very considerable portion of the charms of a gardening establish- 
ment is owing to a gay conservatory during the dull winter months ; when the contrast 
exhibited between the dormancy of Nature uncontrolled without, and assisted within, 
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creates the most pleasurable sensations, and speaks volnmes of the triumphs of modem 
horticulture. The question then arises, in the course of this argument, can drip be pre- 
vented by any known means ? and, if so, can it be done without the sacrifice of any 
material point as to the welfare of the plants ? I feel assured it can ; and I will proceed 
with all deference to offer my reasons for so thinking. 

It has been urged as an argument against night coverings that they cause plants to 
" draw," as it is technically termed. Of course, if the night temperature of a Cucumber 
house is kept in the dead of winter (or indeed in summer even) at a much higher 
temperature in its relation to the day heat, and to the light, than is necessary, the plants 
will indeed become '* drawn," or long-jointed ; especially if the air is devoid of motion, and 
carrying much atmospheric moisture. But is it iaii to say, that this is chargeable on 
night covering ? I can readily believe that a Cucumber house glazed with the sheet glass, 
in large panes, and possessing a cover on the roof, would endure a temperature of 50^ 
at night without any material damage ; but I should hesitate to fiice a temperature of 65^ 
without the covering. Now if such can be proved, and I hesitate not to affirm that it can, 
the necessary consequence is, that night coverings are great economisers of fuel ; and that 
in their adoption, having by such a function once covered their first cost, all the fuel 
saved afterwards becomes clear gain, besides carrying out a great principle ; for vegetation 
in general has no affection for fire-heat ; it is merely a necessary evil. Thus much will, 
I think, tend to show that there is not of necessity positive Harm in night coverings ; 
I proceed now to show that they are antagonistic to the drip before complained of. 

It is well known that the drip in our houses is occasioned by the moisture-loaded air 
coming in contact with the roof, or cold outside walls ; in the main, however, it may be 
considered as almost entirely originating with the roof. Now, some degree of atmospheric 
moisture there must be, in all houses, even in the winter conservatory, inasmuch as if no 
special provision be made for the production of it, such will naturally emanate from the 
soil in which the plants are growing. A covered roof, therefore, will be found entirely to 
prevent condensation, provided it never be suffered to freeze ; and that some escape for the 
air-suspended vapour be provided in the back wall, at a high level ; and that such escape or 
yentilator be open all night : this I have long proved to my entire satis&ction. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, it appears tolerably plain, as I think, 
that, before long, it will be deemed expedient to fit up the roofis of forcing houses and 
conservatories, or structures for Orchids, with coverings on rollers, which shall be equally 
adapted for warding off extreme sun-light, for softening the rigour of severe weather, and 
for preventing drip in our plant houses. 

The expense of such xhil of necessity be taken into consideration ; but if their utility 
be once admitted, I make no doubt that a rather general demand will soon produce a fabric 
adapted to the purpose. I have one in use in an Orchid house, which was obtained from 
Mr. Yexley, of Merton, who, it appears, has endeavoured to meet the. growing wants of 
the gardening pubUc in these things ; it cost some four or five pounds for an Orchid house 
forty feet in length, and is most easily worked on a roller. I have used it both as night 
covering and as shading ; and it appears to answer such purpose with reference to Orchids 
extremely well, the house being glazed with the sheet glass ; it is a lean-to structure. 

I would now, in conclusion, beg to offer a few remarks on ventilation, and some other 
matters, about which both the theoretic and the merely practical horticulturist still differ. 
Follow Nature, observe both parties; but how can Nature be followed as long as an 
artificial atmosphere is allowed to be confined for a long night in our forcing houses? 
The adodssion of fresh air, night as well as day, is a point which, some seven years since, 
was scarcely mooted. By degrees, however, the old " coddling system,*' happily termed so 
by Dr. Lindley, was broken into, and first-rate practitioners, as well as the amateur, now 
boldly call for air — ^fi*esh air — night as well as day. Is it not time, then, that the lovers 
of horticulture should make up their mind on this point ; and having made it up, to carry 
out such principles, by providing for a constant renovation of the atmosphere of our 
hothouses, night as well as day ? for Nature does not pause in this matter. 

With regard to ventilation, as bearing on the question of sheet glass, there can be no 
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doabt tbat much of the burning must be attributed to imperfect ventilation — imperfect, 
at least, as r^rds the sheet glass. 

There has been an increasing desire in later years to accomplish the back yentilation 
of hothouses by means of clappers or flaps in the back walls. This was certainly a most 
laudable attempt at progress, inasmuch as the old plan of sliding down the back lights was 
liable to some serious objections. The glass was very liable to get broken ; the lights were 
liable to get fast, and were, moreover, rather cumbrous aflairs to wind up ; and, worse 
than all, they had to be drawn up hastily when a sudden shower occurred. Such, succeeded 
by as sudden a burst of sunshine, hsgs been the cause, in many instances, of leaf scorching. 

These back ventilators or clappers, however, have, in nearly all instances which have 
oome under my notice, been insufficient in point of size to prove a proper equivalent for 
the sliding light. It has not been sufficiently considered, that hot air lodged in the 
appermost angle of the roof will more speedily rush through an opening straight overhead 
than by a side aperture, which becomes, in the case of a north wind, as much a point of 
ingress as of egress. If, then, such were inadequate to the purpose with a roof of crown-glass, 
ventilated by a thousand laps in ctddition,wh&t could be expected in reglazing such roofs with 
the bright sheet glass, with no extra provision for ventilation? I know a case, within fifty 
miles of where I write, in which a new range of houses had to be bmlt for a wealthy 
proprietor : no expense was to be spared to render them complete. The gardener, being 
jealous of the plans as to their efficiency in point of ventilation, and some other matters 
(such plans having been concocted by the architect), called on me, in company with the 
derk of the works, to ask my opinion. I at once protested against the imperfect ventilation, 
such being small clappers in the back wall — their incapacity being manifest, at a glimpse, to 
the merest tyro. I luive since found that my advice was set aside, the building gendemen 
not considering it weighty enough to disturb the original plan; and I am given to 
understand, by a proper authority, that during the last summer, at certain periods, the 
thermQmeter was much above a hundred degrees, in defiance of every ventilating aperture 
being wide open, and the very doors of the houses open likewise. The same authority has 
informed me, also, that the Grapes have actually been coloured at the top of the house, 
whilst those at the bottom remained quite green. These things ought not to be ; they are 
a serious hindrance to the free progress of horticulture, besides great individual loss. 

Before concluding my remarks, I may be permitted perhaps to make a few general 
observations on the above matters. 

To revert to a point about which I ofifored a few observations previously, viz., 
atmospheric moisture, I must with deference add, that many forcing or plantrhouses are 
still somewhat deficient in regard of a permanent supply. About half a score years since, 
it was a common afi&dr to talk about steaming the houses, by pouring water on highly 
heated flues or pipes. This was at one period considered veiy sound doctrine ; but who 
talks of steaming now? 

The great desideratum, it would appear, is a permanency of supply, regulated at all 
times by the demand on the vegetable fabric, through solar light and heat. The only 
question that remains, if such be admitted, is how it may be produced. Hot steam, it 
appears, is repudiated. Open tanks are very good things ; but when stronger fires are 
wanted, in order to ward off low temperatures, the amount of hot steam produced, if they 
be uncovered, is in some cases inconvenient. To be sure, the tanks may be covered; 
but then another extreme occurs, and we are just in the position that we should have 
been with the ordinary piping. I may here be permitted to describe a house lately erected 
here for Orchids, and which appears to answer the purpose admirably. The house is a 
*' lean-to," or roof sloping to the south, forty feet in length by about twelve feet in breadth. 
A front shelf of open lattice- work runs from one end to the other along the front; this 
shelf is about thirty inches wide, and much the same height from the floor level. A 
walk of three feet intervenes between this and the back stage, the lower shelf of which 
commences at precisely the same height from the ground as the front shelf, and thence to 
the back wall in the ordinary way. A sunken panel or cavity, of nearly two inches in 
depth, occurs through the whole area, beneath the front shelf and the back stage 
VOL. I. — NO. m. L 
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respectively. This can be filled with water in ten minutes, and as speedily drawn off by 
a plug into the house drain. A line of six-inch piping runs from one end to the other at 
front, under the centre of the front shelf; and another similar line of piping under the centre 
of the back stage. A portion of this line is composed, at intervals, of Burbidge and HeaJy's 
tank, with moveable lids, the rest connecting them round piping, as before observed. 

Now, as to ventilation. The roof is glazed with the sheet glass, in large panes, 
about seven inches wide, by nearly two feet in length, and it is fixed. Clappers, or 
drop flaps, capable of graduation, are placed in the back wall, under alternate lights, close 
to liie wall-plate ; these are eighteen inches long by twelve inches in depth. The front 
sashes are nearly a yard in depth, and one-half of tiiese drop or slide down three inches, 
when necessary, after the manner of ordinaiy house sashes; the other half open outwards 
from their lower end, with a nicely graduated iron rod. The principal points of ingress 
for the cold and fresh air are at the very lowest level at front : sliding ventilators are 
placed along the front wall, and these open immediately on the hot-water piping, which 
rests on the sunken panel before described as being generally filled with water. 

By this arrangement my intention was to give a specific direction to the wanned and 
moistened air, wiUiout being compelled to suffer it to escape by the back ventilator, which, 
in the growing season, are frequently too great a drain on the atmospheric moisture. The 
working of these things turns out as I had anticipated ; for, by drawing down the front drop- 
sashes, and at the same time opening the sliding ventilators, at the low level at front, 
a rotary kind of circulation immediately takes place ; a constant current of warm moist air 
passes over the floor of the house, under the shelves and stages, rises up the back wall, 
and through the bars of the stage, and returns down the roof to the apertures at the top 
of the drop-sash in front, where, under certain conditions of atmosphere, a continual 
current of moist air may be seen pouring forth. 

This house has a shading on a roller — ^the shading material from Mr. Texley of Merton, 
as before observed, and this I have used as a night covering through the winter, making a 
point of maintaining a very moderate fii^ through the night ; seeking a night temperature 
hitherto of 55^ to 60^ — a great proportion of the Orchids being the Mexican and 
Guatemala kinds. 

I think the plan of sunken panels beneath the stages and shelves good ; and it would 
be well, according to my opinion, so to arrange the piping, as that one advance'pipe above 
the floor level should be made, after traversing the house lengthwise, to discharge itself 
into two return-pipes, both lying on the bottom of the sunken panel, and surrounded with 
water at will, as before described — a constant supply of mild vapour being far preferable 
to fitful applications of hot steam ; especially if a constant motion is maintained in the 
atmosphere. 



ON THE BOMBAX CEIBA, OR COMMON SILK-COTTON TREE OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

The Silk Cotton Tree {Bombax Ceiba) is a native of South America and the West 
Indies, whence it was introduced to this country about two hundred years ago. As the 
tree, however, does not flower until it has attained a large size, no specimen that we are 
aware of has bloomed in this country, except the one growing in Chatsworth large con- 
servatory, which produced only a single flower in November, 1848. 

In the extensive forests where this species is a native, it grows to a large size, and 
forms a noble wide spreading tree, 130 or 150 feet in height; the trunk and branches 
are thickly covered with strong sharp prickles. The bark is dark brown. Leaves alternate, 
palmate, deciduous ; leaflets five, occasionally seven. Petioles long. Flowers large, three 
inches or more in diameter, of a dull yellow, striped and tinged with dull red, pit>duced 
singly at the extremities of the young leafless branches. Calyx naked, campanulate, 
truncately five-toothed. Petals five, connected at the base with the column of the 
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stamens, eadi an inch and a half in length, concave ; upper surface dull yellow striped 
with red ; under surface, deep brown red. Stamttu five, monadelphous at the base, free at 
the top. Attthert inserted 
bj the middle, kidney- 
shaped, hanng a long ta- 
pering point, opening by 
a transverse chink. Cap- 
tale large, turbinate, con- 
cave at the end, fiT»^;eUed, 
five-valved, woody. Cells 
many-seeded. Seed» eu- 
veloped in a silky cotton. 

The gsnoB was founded 
by Xiinnsus, the name 
being derived from Bom- 
bj/x, one of the Greek 
names for cotton, because 
the seed-pods of this and 
other species are filled with 
a fine soft and siltr^ down, 
not unlike that produced 
in the pods of the various 
epedea of Chuypium. The 
threads of the Bombax, 
liowever, differ from those 
of the true Cotton {Ootty- 
yittm) in being entirely 

destiCat« of hooks, so that they cannot be made by spinning to adhere permanently together : 
the down is therefore never used for clothing, but the poorest inhabitants collect it for the 
purpose of stuffing cushions, pillows, and beds ; but it is generally believed that an effluvium 
is emitted, which is detrimental to the health of those who sleep upon beds so filled. This 
tree is the Bomhais aculeatum of our nurseries and gardens, the Bombax quinatum of 
Jacq. Amer. and the C^ha at the natives of South America. 

The trees produce veiy large timber, but the wood is so soft and porous, that it is 
little esteemed ; it is however said to bear exposure to the weather for a considerable time, 
if after being sawn into boards, it be well saturated with lime-water ; it is also cut into 
laths for roofing houses, is manufactured into bowls and heading for hogsheads ; but the 
chief purpose for which it is used is making canoes, and in many instances the large trunks 
merely hollowed out answer the purpose admirably. In Columbus's first voyage it was 
related that a canoe was seen at the Island of Cuba, made of one of these trees, which was 
ninety-five palms long, of a proportionate width, and capable of holding one hundred and 
fifty men, and it is stated that the canoes 
at present made irom the Bombax in the 
West Indies are capable of carrying twenty 
or twenty-five tone. 

When the trees become old and decayed, 
thej become the resort of a laige handsome 
insect, nsuall; called the Macaea BmU*, 
which depositsitaeggsin the decaying wood; 
on this the young grubs Gsed, until they 
become full grown ; they are then as large 

as a man's thumb, plump, and of a pale ash colour. The natives collect these, and when 
gutted and fried, they are esteemed even by some Europeans as a great delicacy. 

The Bombax Ceiba, which flowered at Ohatsworth in November, 1848, grows in 
the border, not far from the centre of the large conservatory, and where the roots are 
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not contiguoua to any bottom heat. Although planted oat only a few years ago, it has 
already attained upwards of iO feet in height, and continues to make rapid advances erery 
year. In November last, when the leaves bad all ffdlen, there hung suspended at the 
extreme point of one of the young branches what appeared at first to be a bunch of half- 
decayed leaves, but which on examination proved to be an expanded flower; this although 
neither handsome nor conspicuous, is yet a very curious and interesting production. 

The management of this curious phmt is attended with no difficulty whatever, as it 
will grow with the greatest freedom in any hght rich loam ; watering freely during the 
season of growth, and administering sparinglj when in a state of rest ; but there is one 
great drawback to its cultivation, and that is, during the period of rest in the end of the 
autumn and early winter, it is like most other soft-wooded plants, exceedingly liable to 
become infested vrilh myriads of insects, which, from the number of prickles clothing the 
stem and branches, it is exceedingly difficult to dislodge or destroy. 

Increase is readily effected by cuttings taken &am the plant when the fvood is half ripe, 
and planted in pots of fine sand, under a hand-glass, either in a propagating-house, or 
a hotbed frame. 



CULTURE OF THE DURION AS A TABLE FRUIT. 

The Durion, or Civet Cat fruit, is the Durio ZU>ethmu* of Linn, and other Botanists, and 
of our fiotanical Catalogues. It is a native of the East Indies, and is extensively cultivated 
in the islands of the Archipelago. In its native country it forms a tree from 60 to 80 
feet in height, and with a head spreading in proportion. It was iDtrodnoed to this country 
in 1825, but is little known at present in collections, and has not at present flowered or 
fruited in any collection in Europe. 

Debcriptidn. — The Plant forms a tree upwards of 80 feet high. Braneha muneroos, 
spreading. Leaver oblong, acuminate, rounded at the base, resembhng in general 
appearance those of the Cherry ; smooth, and green above, silvery beneath, and covered 
with brownish shining scales. PetioUi about an inch long. PedwusUi growing from the 
ripened wood below the leaves. .^Towctv produced infsscides. Calyx coloured, five-lobed, 
girded by a two-lobed concave involucrum. Tetala 
five, joined together at the base, into a tube, 
longer than ^e calyx, with a spreading limb. 
Stamens numerous, disposed in five bundles, each 
bundle being divided into five, snd the filaments 
with fertile ont^M-i, which aroanfi-actuose. Stigma 
roundish. Fruit roundish-oblong, as large as a 
child's head, muricated, with a hard rind, five- 
celled, celh filled with pulp, and four or five- 
seeded. SeaU shining, ovate-oblong. 

It belongs to the Natural Order Stercnliacete 
of Lindley's Teg. King., and is stated by travel- 
lers to be one of the most delicious fruits of 
India. The eatable port is the cream-like sub- 
stance in which the seeds are imbedded ; nearly 
all travellers agree, however, that its smell is 
exceedingly disagreeable, resembling putrid ani- 
mal substances or rotten onions ; and in Amboyna, 
it is said that a law is in force to prohibit the inhabitants from throwing the rind in 
any place of public resort A recent intelligent writer, however, telb us that when the fruit 
first becomes ripe, no unpleasant smell is perceptible, hut, on the contrary, a very gratefiil 
fragrance is emitted. Mag. Oard. d Bot., I. p. 60. Notwithstanding this drawback, which, 
to persons unaccustomed to the fruit, produces a disgust, yet afrer a time, it becomes 
esteemed by all, and is considered most delicious. 
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The Civet Cat is extremely fond of this fruit, the natives therefore hait their traps 
with it to catch these creatures ; hence the name. 

In cultivating the Durion the following directions may be taken notice of. If the 
plants are gro>?n in pots or tubs, a mixture of two parts light rich turfy loam, and one part 
peat, sand and rotten manure mixed is the best soil, with good drainage ; but if they are 
turned out into a prepared border, any light rich turfy loam, rendered open by an addition 
of sand, wiU answer every purpose. 

The temperature during the growing season may average about 70° or 80°, with a very 
humid atmosphere ; in the dry season, from 66° to 70°, with a moderate moisture, and in 
the season of rest, from 65° to 60°, with a dry and aiiy situation. 

Whilst the plant is in vigorous growth, water, with weak liquid manure, two or three 
times in the week ; and also syringe on fine sunny days, but this last must be continued 
only during the period of growth. 

Supply air liberally when the weather is fine ; even during the winter season this is 
desirable. 

Cuttings moderately ripened, will strike root if taken off at a joint, and planted carefully 
in pots of fine sand, without mutilating their leaves, and placed under a hand-glass in a 
brisk heat, in the propagating house. 



MILTONIA SPECTABILIS PURPUREOVIOLACEA— PURPLE-VIOLET 

SHOWY MILTONIA. 

This fine new variety, of which we had a drawing prepared in November last, is an 
epiphyte, with a scape cylindrical and spreading. Scales keeled, cartilaginous, equidistant, 
obtuse, of a brownish green. Flowers solitary, large, purple-violet, very showy. Sepals 
intense purple-violet, oblong, apiculate, somewhat undulated, reflexed at the margin. 
Vetals similar in form and colour to the sepals, but broader, and slightly curled at the 
edges. Lahellum very large, roundly wedge-shaped, undulated, continuous with the 
column, pale rose-colour approaching to white at the base, but becoming deeper towards 
the margin, seven-nerved ; veins convergent, bowed, coloured, three central ones crested at 
the base ; crests entire, truncate, middle one shorter, thicker, more elevate, of a bright 
yellow mixed with crimson. Column of a medium size, erect, compressed, white, gibbous, 
yellow at the base, and connate with the labellum ; two wings scymetar-shaped, fleshy, of a 
brownish purple. 

Authorities and Synonymes. This is the Macrochilus Fryanus var., and Miltonia 
spectabilis Moreliana of some of our nurseries ; and the Miltonia spectabilis purpureo- 
violacea of Hooker, in Bot. Mag,, t. 4426. 

This beautiful genus was established by Dr. Lindley, who named it in honour of the 
Earl Fitzwilliam, in whose garden, at Wentworth, Orchids were grown to a degree of 
perfection which could scarcely be expected at a time when their habits and requirements 
were very imperfectly understood. 

Miltonia differs fh)m Oncidium, in its lip being slightly connected with the column, 
much dilated, and undivided ; from Odontoglossum, Brassia, and Cyrtochilum in the 
column being auricled, and the lip not only much larger than the sepals, but altogether 
different in form. 

This is certainly a most elegant variety of Miltonia spectabilis. At first sight we were 
inclined to believe that it was an altogether new species ; but on a subsequent examination 
we found that, with the exception of its colour, all the characters are those of that old and 
favourite species. The rich purple-violet colour of the flowers gives the plant, when in 
bloom, a very gay appearance : and the paler colour of the lip, with its bright yellow bars, 
form a fine relief to the vivid colours of the sepals and petals. 

The cultivation of Miltonias is much the same as that given to Oncids ; being all natives 
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of the wtuiu parts of Brazil, they delist in a, moderatelj high temperatare, and, during 
the time the plants are in a state of grovtb, a very bnmid atmosphere. 

Thej will grow fastened to a block of wood suspended from the roof of the Orchid- 
houso ; bat they thrive far better if planted in a moderate-aized pot, filled three parts full 
of broken potsherds, or other drainage, and the remainder with pieces of rough peat, mixed 
with chopped sphagnum and potsherds. The; will not admit of verj copious watering at 
the roots at anj time ; end daring the time of their toipidit; they require a considerable 
degree of droughL The flowers are produced at the close of the autumn, and ctmtinue 
through much of the early winter. During the summer they require well shading firom 
the sun's rajs. 

Both the present variety, and also the old MiUonia tptcUibilU, have generally a rery 
yellow appearance, which might at first sight be mistaken for sickliness, arising from 
mismansgement ; this coloor, however, ia not that morbid colour which iudicates that the 
plant is in a state of suffering, but a rich golden yellow, which ia too natoral to be otherwise 
than attrsctiTe. 

Propagation ia effected in the usual way. 



CYANOTIS AXILLARIS— AXILLARY CYANOTIS. 
The genus Cyanotit was founded by Mr. David Don ; it is nearly allied to Tiadescantia, 
but differs from it in several important parti- 
culars. The name is derived fonn kymwt, blue ; 
and otu, otot, an ear — from the eai^like form 
of the segments of the flower. 

The perianth consists of a double series, 
and is six-parted : ovter atrUt, constituting, 
what may be called the calyx, is smal] and per- 
sistent ; itmtr smeg tender, coloured equal, 
clawed, the whole six connate at the base. 
Stamen» six, homogeneous ; jilamenU loose, 
slender, and covered with a soft long down or 
beard. StyU above dilated, and also bearded 
like the filaments. Stigma tubulose. 

The present little species has a fibrous, 
biennial root. Stetm numerous, procumbent, 
rooting from the joints, obtusely-angular, 
smooth, growing about a foot high. Leavn 
linear-lanceolate, obtuse, slightly villous on the 
underside. Involucre two-leaved, ovate-oblong, 
acute, lunate. Floaert axillary, on ehort 
peduncles, solitaiy, or two together, azure- 
blue. Perianth six-parted, three outer ones, 
slij^tly rusty, membranous, oval-oblong, acute, 
equal; innsr series oval-obtuse, azure-blue, 
connate at the base, equal. Stamens six, fer- 
tile, filaments slender, equal, covered with a 
soft pale blue beard. StyU shorter than the 
stamens, and bearded on the upper part like 
the filaments. SHgma simple. 

Three species of this pretty genus ore 
known, and have been introduced to this 
countiy: the Cyanotit barbata, a native of 
Nepad, introduced in 1834, and described by 
Don in his Prod. Ftnr. Napalm., 45 ; C. erit- 
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teUa^ figared and described in the Bot, Mag,^ t. 1435, where it is said to have been 
originallj brought to this country in 1770 by M. Richard, who found it growing on the 
decayed parts of the trunks of old trees, and moist situations, in the Malabar country, 
and the island of Ceylon ; and our present subject, (7. axiUaris, which in point of 
beauty is very superior to either of the others. 

It is by no means a new plant, having been introduced &om the East Indies so long 
ago as 18^2 ; but even to this day it is yery rarely to be met with. During the whole of 
the latter part of the summer and autumn it produces a vast profusion of bright blue 
flowers from the axils of its narrow, dark green leaves. 

With a little care it can be rendered an interesting object ; it can easily be made to 
form a dense bush of any shape. The Messrs. Henderson, at whose establishment we 
have frequently seen it, and where we had a drawing prepared, recommend young plants as 
the most serviceable for flowering ; old plants are very subject to damp off, and they do 
not flower so well, being less vigorous. 

Increase is effected by cuttings of the young shoots when about half ripe, planted in 
light soil, and placed in a gentle heat. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FOREST TREES. 

(Continiied from Page 58.) 

By Mr. Henry Bailey, Nwneham Park, Oaford, 

Sbdlt. The Importance of Trenching, and Loosening the Soil. — In many districts 
which can only be made available for the growth of forest trees, the steep incli- 
nations of sur&ce, and contiguity of rock, render it impossible to give the soil a 
thorough preparation by trenching it all over. In such localities, however, the greater 
the extent and depth of the holes (in moderation) the greater vdll be the progress of 
the trees, and vice versd. Trenching or deep digging has long been practised in garden 
culture, and its advantages observed and appreciated, while (till within a few years) the 
rationale of the practice was ill understood by those who reaped benefit from its adoption. 
But we live in an age in which science has explained the advantages of deep cultivation, 
and in which the feurmer, as well as the gardener, values it, as the next important step to 
drainage. In soil which is thoroughly loosened, the roots of all plants penetrate with 
greater freedom ; and not only does this action take place, but rain water passes with 
iicility, and is followed by the air, which performs a most important office in rendering 
soluble those fragments of various rocks and stones which, from a variety of causes, have 
become reduced to atoms, and which yield in their decomposition the potash, soda, and 
other constituents of plants. 

Thus the practice of thoroughly loosening the soil yields greater abundance of food for 
plants, and gives their tender rootlets (spongioles) greater facilities in appropriating it. 
We say, therefore, let the ground be well trenched wherever the situation will admit of it; 
but for forest trees avoid the use of manure. The growth consequent upon such prepara- 
tion will be both rapid and vigorous, in consequence of the abundant supply of prepared 
food. And here let me call attention to the important agency of light in digesting this 
supply presented. The value of timber depends greatly upon its density, and it must ever 
be borne in mind that the means of assimilating an abundant supply of food depend upon 
a full exposure to the all-powerful action of solar light. In its absence the leaves of 
trees cease to perform their important functions ; organisable matter is not generated, but 
elongation takes place. It is, therefore, necessary to thin early and progressively, in order 
to turn to the beet account the increased supply of food which is afforded by a thorough 
preparation of the soil. 

4thly. Connderations as to the most Proper Season for Planting Forest Trees. — Many 
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and diverse have been the seasons recommended for planting trees, because, with great 
care, and under favourable conditions, success has in many cases attended the most oppo- 
site practices. Some have moved trees when in full leaf, and others during the rigour of 
intense frost ; such are rather to be viewed as exceptions to the rule : but how often has the 
person, who has accomplished a feat of this kind, dogmatically insisted upon his course 
being the only right one ; and how often have those who have attempted to follow out a 
similar method, feuled from untoward circumstances of season, &c. 

There can be no doubt but that the autumn months are those in which success is most 
certain to attend the planter, on all soils which are moderately mellow and dry. The 
sooner after the leaves have performed their functions the better ; say, the beginning of 
November for deciduous trees, and October for evergreens. This period of the year is 
confirmed as the best for the following reasons : — ^The accumulated warmth of the earth 
still remains in sufficient quantity to gently stimulate the roots to action, and form 
granulated processes, which ultimately generate rootlets wherever injury has occurred; 
during these months the air is almost saturated with moisture, and there is, therefore, 
but a small drain on the scanty resources of the removed tree, as compared with one 
planted in the spring, when the earth is colder, and the influence of the prevailing winds 
desiccating and withering to the tender tissues of incipient vegetation. 

We cannot too strongly urge our readers to keep in view these important fiacts, for 
such they are ; and we assure them that we are convinced, from a long course of practice, 
that all other seasons are comparatively ineligible as compared with the autumnal months. 

5thly. The Manner in which Planting should be Performed. — ^That many of our 
hardy trees are very tenacious of life, and are capable of enduring very rough treatment, 
and even succeed under the most untoward circumstances, is not to be disputed ; but this 
must rather be regarded as an exception than as affecting general principles of culture. 
The roots of trees to be transplanted should receive the least possible amount of injury 
in removal, as their extreme points are of the greatest importance. In planting them, 
after cutting off the injured parts, the roots shoidd be carefully spread out in the position 
which Nature destined for them, the horizontal ones near the surface; and where it is 
thought proper to retain the tap-root a small hole should be made for its vertical insertion. 
We know that many insist upon the necessity of preserving this main root in the Oak ; and 
for that reason it is frequently raised from acorns ; but we have seen splendid woods of 
Oaks, of some centuries* standing, in which tablets are preserved stating that they were 
planted. Life is too brief for personal experiment in this case, but probability is in favour 
of the opinion that those monarchs of our ancient forests which are still extant, were 
raised from chance seeds ; be this, however, as it may, we regard the preservation of this 
organ as very important in giving support to heavy-topped trees, such as the Pinaster and 
its allies. The ground should be moderately dry for this operation, but a humid atmosphere 
should prevail. In dry harsh weather, tJie excessive perspiration has a very injurious 
effect on newly planted trees. 

Planting too deeply is a most common and prevalent error, the stem of the tree is 
thrust into a hole, and the soil compressed round it, to give it stability ; but Nature has 
assigned to the roots, the stem, the branches, and the leaves, distinct and peculiar func- 
tions, and when man covers up the stem with earth, he is thwarting her wise intentions, 
instead of aiding and assisting her processes. 

6thly. Adaptation of the Trees to the Soil, — To plant, in its common acceptation, is 
merely to carelessly thrust into the soil a number of trees, without any consideration as to 
their future utility or effect, or their fitness to thrive in the situations in which they are 
placed. We have frequently seen Oaks planted in dry, sandy soil, where the Larch grows 
admirably ; and we have, after a course of years, seen the finest Larches cut down (being 
then worth treble the value of the Oaks), and this, because the ignorant woodman has a 
most national feeling of veneration for this valuable tree, and supposes that at some inde- 
finite period these will be Oaks. This may serve to show, in its proper light, the importance 
of well considering, at first planting, whether the kinds of trees about to be introduced are 
such as will prove most profitable, in a given soil, in any certain number of years. It 
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would exceed the limits of this article to attempt to specify the trees best suited for the 
Tarious soils of this countiy; but we advise those who are going to plant, to observe well 
the kinds which succeed best in their immediate locality. For want of this caution thou- 
sands of acres which might, by judicious management, have yielded ample profits, are now 
comparatively worthless. Instances are not wanting of lands planted by contract in the 
most indiscriminate and reckless maimer ; no policy can be worse, and no system more to be 
deprecated. 

7thly. Pruning Forest Trees, — Pruning is a most important operation of culture, having 
for its object the concentration of those energies which are inherent in plants, and their 
appropriation for some specific purpose. The object of the gardener is generally to 
produce Aie greatest amount of firuitrbearing wood in his trees ; but that of the forester is 
to obtain a straight clean stem, capable of yielding a considerable amount of available 
timber. When we consider the important functions which are performed by the leaves, it 
must be obvious that (to confer the greatest benefit) pruning must be a progressive opera- 
tion, as any sudden and severe denudation of the branches would destroy the balance 
between them and the roots. We would be emphatic upon pruning, in contradistinction to 
what is generally practised, which we designate rather as lopping — ^for suck it is — ^when 
branches of one or more inches in diameter are chopped ofif by an axe, leaving a stump 
which dies, and ever remains a defect in the timber. 

We would recommend that all pruning should take place during the earlier years of 
growth, by the removal of a tier or two of branches in each season, with a sharp knife , in 
the spring of the year ; such slight wounds will soon be covered with bark, and leave no 
blemish in the wood. In addition to this, those side branches which are getting an undue 
ascendancy should have their extremities foreshortened. This, coupled with the removal 
of the weaJcer trees, so as to give light and air to every individual plant, will ensure results 
very different to what we commonly see. 

Whether we look to the garden, the farm, or the forest management, we find that 
nothing is gained by overcrowding the shoots and foliage of plants ; the battle is to the 
strong^ but the weak perish. We would, therefore, make a rule of thinning the shoots of 
wood produced from stoolings for undergrowth, removing the smaller ones, and giving 
additional strength to those retained. 

Much mischief accrues to underwood from the prevalent custom of selling it in 
standing growth ; the consequences of which are, frequently, that it is cut by persons 
who use bad tools, and do not understand what they are doing ; jagged cuts are made, and 
the stoolings are not properly cut down. In consequence, they frequently become rotten, 
and every year produces a weaker growth. 

The best way to treat these high and neglected stoolings is to cut them over with a 
cross-cut saw, smoothing the cuts afterwards with the axe. It would surely be better that 
the forester should superintend the cutting himself, having it done in a workmanlike 
and proper manner, and that the wood so cut should be afterwards sold in lots. 

8thly. Thinning, — ^This, as we have before remarked, is an operation which in almost all 
cases (if practised at all) is deferred too long. There is, perhaps, no more beautiful and 
striking instance of the orderly design, wisdom, and goodness of an all-pervading Providence 
than is evinced in the nice adjustment of the balance between the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. Under the action of light, plants decompose carbonic acid, giving off the oxygen, 
and appropriating the carbon to the formation of their various products ; while, on the 
other hand, oxygen is necessary to support the animal, who gives out in his turn the 
carbonic acid. But in dense shade and darkness this action of the leaves of plants is 
reversed, and no new solid matter is added to the system ; elongation and not growth takes 
place, the cellular system is distended, but with the crude sap. If such, then, are the 
incontrovertible laws which govern the growth of plants and trees, how erroneous, how 
empirical is the mode in whidi woods are managed ! 

It is not necessary to lay down rules with mathematical precision as to the distances 
at which trees should be left. Suffice it to say, that throughout the whole course of their 
progress, to ensure the healthy performance of the very important processes of respiration, 
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perspiration and digestion, tbey must be so placed as to be fullj exposed to tbe action of 
solar ligbt; and this object can only be attained by commencing to tbin early, and 
continuing to do so progressively. While, in the interior of a wood, it will be proper to 
give every tree an equal share of light and air, those circumstances which contribute to 
give beauty to its outline must not be lost sight of by the forester who would make the 
most of his profession and the trust confided to him. Beautiful groups are formed by 
three or four trees in juxtaposition, by Oaks and Thorns, and by groups of various sizes of 
the latter. We woiild lay great stress upon attention to this subject, for want of 
which that which might be rendered perfectly picturesque, is too frequently harsh and 
monotonous. 

It is hoped that these remarks may be the means of causing some reflection on the 
subject, which may lead to better and more philosophical practice. The present age is 
characterised by increased and increasing good taste. It is not now thought sufficient that 
those things which we employ in our daily requirements should be only useful ; but refined 
civilisation demands that they must be artistically and beautifully designed, and emblema- 
tically embellished. May arboriculture keep pace with our other improvements; and while 
we have societies for the improvement of farming and gardening, may the art of cultivating 
and giving effect to wood emerge from its obscurity, and take rank with these improved 
pursuits ! 



ON FORMING AND TREATING HOME PLANTATIONS. 

By Mr. Kemp, Birkenhead Park. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory to a person of taste, in travelling through almost any 
part of our countiy, than the manner in which plantations in immediate connexion with 
the mansions and parks of the wealthy are arranged and treated. Long tiarrdw strips, of 
nearly regular outline, or large lumpish masses, wanting all kind of connexion, might be 
the stereotyped descriptions of the planting on a large minority of our genUemen's estates. 
Much of that striking beauty which results from the soft transition of lines into each other, 
the intermixture of light and shade, the liberal introduction of more or less distant 
prospects, and that general intricacy of arrangement which not merely conduces to constant 
variety and interest, but to far greater apparent extent, is thus commonly sacrificed. 

It may be worth while, then, to point out, with a view not only to the improvement of 
particular estates, but to the increased attractiveness of the country's general aspect, what 
are some of the objectionable modes of disposing plantations, and how they may be so 
treated as to make them objects of the greatest interest in themselves, and highly 
contributive to the general effect of a landscape. 

One of the most important questions in the treatment of all plantations of an 
ornamental character, is their outiines. It is almost impossible for any plantation to 
produce its full and characteristic effect, unless its form bear some decided agreement with 
the shape of the ground, and the position in which it is placed with respect to other 
objects. A long plantation, for example, traversing a highly undulated surface, and 
filling up the hollows with a growth uniform in height and character to that which clothes 
the hills, would be manifestly destructive of the most beautiful feature in the landscape. 
Whereas, if the hills or swells only were planted, the trees extending irregularly down the 
slopes ; and, where really necessary for any purpose, the hollows being planted merely with 
bushes or plants of a lower growth, and these scattered about in broken groups, the 
undulation would still be preserved, and even heightened. 

If, again, a line of plantation, on a comparatively level surface, were continued so as to 
exclude interesting scenes or objects from the house, or most prominent points of view, 
this would be clearly erroneous ; and the removal of such parts of it as would introduce 
effectively the more beautiful features it conceals, would serve as much to produce variety 
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and beauty, by letting in light on the glade thus opened, as by bringing in the new and 
delightful scenery beyond. 

But, apart from the desirableness of adapting the forms of plantations to the varying 
surface of the ground, and to the concealment or agreeable exhibition of distant objects, it is 
essential that every group should be considered separately, and their outlines be determined in 
reference to their own effect, as well as in relation to other features. A plantation may or 
may not be beautiful in itself; and while, in arranging the general plan of an estate, each 
mass should be made to unite harmoniously with the whole, its individual character must 
never be lost sight of, as it is chiefly by attending to the beauty of the parts, that a 
beautiful whole can be realised. 

The first point to be attained in ornamental planting, after the position of the mass has 
been fixed upon, is to make its. outline as irregular as possible. Variety of outline is the 
very essence of beauty in a plantation. Anything approaching to straight lines, either in 
the form of a group, or in the disposition of the trees in it, is quite fatal to beauty. 
Circles, also, or any regular figures, are alike to be deprecated, unless where it is intended 
ultimately to thin out the trees very much along their margins, so as to break the regularity 
of the line. And even in this case it is better to give the group something approaching 
to its ultimate shape in the first instance; for, during the time of its growth, it will 
always have a stiff and unsightly appearance. 

It is not, of course, pretended that small plantations, with a regular outline, may not, 
by some accident, or in some particular aspect, produce a fine effect. All that is here 
attempted, or will hereafter be aimed at, is to lay down something like general rules. 

Although, however, diversity of outline in plantations is so exceedingly important, 
anything abrupt or rugged is, except in peculiar localities of a wild or very picturesque 
character, to be specially avoided. Smoothness, and roundness, and easy flowing 
transitions, constitute the charm of home plantations. The lines should, therefore, be in 
soft gentle sweeps, with more or less of occasional boldness, to relieve them of any tendency 
to tameness and monotony. But still, even in these projecting parts, the same easiness of 
curve should be observed. 

Hitherto, the exterior or ground outline only of plantations has been considered. The 
surface or horizontal line which the upper branches compose must now be mentioned. 
And this, which may for convenience be called the sky outline, is perhaps of more 
consequence than that already discussed. Where this fringe of plantation comes between 
the eye and the sky — as it always does fix)m some point or other, unless the group be in a 
very low hollow or dell — ^the beauty or ugliness of its outline is more immediately 
perceptible, and continues to attract more attention, than is ever the case with the ground 
line. To render that agreeable, therefore, should be a prime object with the planter. 

Where only a very small group is concerned, its sky outline must be left to Nature or 
to judicious thinning. Still, even here, perhaps, the placing some of the trees at a greater 
distance than others, and vaiying the sorts, will produce considerable change and freshness 
of form. But, in larger masses, especially where they are of any considerable length, and 
the ground is at all varied, the best and most marked results may be secured, by inter- 
spersing trees of lower growth and bushes irregularly among the larger kinds, and taking 
care, in thinning, to leave such lower-growing sorts as part of the permanent material of 
the mass. This, in fact, is the only way in which lines of plantation that are necessarily 
prolonged can be rendered otherwise than insipid and displeasing, especially if they are 
on elevated ground. 

In r^ard to the proper size for plantations which are made for ornament on a tolerably 
large estate, it may be observed, that the nearer they are to the house the smaller they 
should be, because, by the laws of perspective, the closer an object is placed to the observer 
the larger is the extent of distant prospect which it covers. Hence, when it la not desired to 
shut out much of the remoter scenery, the park or home plantations should never be large. 
In proportion, however, as they recede from the house, the plantations should become broader 
and bolder in their outlines, that they may have a more massive and imposing effect, and 
not appear too much frittered away. The view of a fine ample wood on thp slope and 
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summit of a bold distant hill or range of hills, when there are good specimen t^ees 
and small groups in the foreground, and larger irregular masses in the middle distance, is 
one of the noblest things in English scenery. 

A very common circumstance in the country around an English mansion is for the 
ground to Ml away immediately in its neighbourhood into some valley, often threaded by 
a river or stream, from which again the land rises into a range of low hills ; these, in some 
instances, constituting the horizon of the proprietor, or, in others, merely forming a middle 
distance, with higher hills feir beyond. Such an arrangement of the surface affords the 
best possible opportunities for planting it effectively, as nothing sets off single trees and 
groups so much as being situated on the slope of a hill, where they' can be viewed across a 
valley from an opposite and slightly lower elevation ; while the low hills in the middle 
dist^ce give the means of so arranging groups of plantation as to shut out all disagreeable 
distant objects, introduce beautiful remote views most £sivourably, and produce an excellent 
sky outline. 

And yet how rarely is such a middle distance treated at all appropriately! It is most 
generally found clothed with a long and scarcely varied line of plantation, completely 
bounding the view from the mansion, or broken into but very partially, and at veiy distant 
intervab, the intermediate masses being left to form their outlines, both upper and lower, 
in the tamest and most monotonous manner. Indeed, this line of hills, thus clothed, has 
all the sameness, the exclusiveness, and the deformity of what has been very properly 
termed a belt. 

Belts of plantation, unless where absolutely indispensable, are in the highest degree 
opposed to the true principles of landscape beauty; and a case can hardly be conceived in 
which there is positively no part of the scenery around an estate which could be looked 
upon with pleasure, and which must, consequently, all be shut out. And where a domain 
is so circumscribed, that a plantation is really necessary round a great part of its boundary, 
this plantation should be made as changing and irregular as possible, as well — in the way 
before suggested — ^by planting in it trees and shrubs of very varying heights and habits, as 
by giving a somewhat freer play to its outline, and carrying its salient points out by groups 
of specimen trees placed on the grass. 

The true principle on which all home plantations should be formed, where the extent 
of the place and the nature of the outlying country will admit of it, is that of throwing 
them into masses or groups, varying in size from a few trees to a quarter or half an acre, 
or even, when sufficiently far from the house, of a full acre, with an outline that shall be 
pleasing from all sides, but particularly towards the mansion. The word masses best 
expresses the meaning intended to be conveyed in reference to the larger plantations, 
because it indicates denseness and breadth, in contradistinction to the narrowness, 
thinness, and length, which have been before repudiated. 

In mentioning groups it may be remarked, that this phrase applieS| to assemblages of 
from three to twelve, or more, trees, very irregularly placed, and finished off, in particular 
parts, with single specimens, so as to connect ^em with other and more scattered 
specimens, and with the larger masses. In disposing of these groups and single trees 
about a park or large lawn, one of the chief objects is to give connection to the 
whole. They should not stand about like so many isolated spots, of greater or less 
breadth, but be so nicely arranged that, without at all shaping themselves into lines, or 
too much breaking up the broad sunny glades of grass, or giving the appearance of artificial 
connection, they may yet insensibly unite with each other. This beautiful result — ^the 
last perfection in landscape gardening — cannot well be accomplished in the park without 
the use of low thorns and other bushes, Junipers, Yews, Hollies, and even masses of Furze, 
Broom, &c. 

That groups of trees may produce particular and marked effects, and that plantations 
or masses also may be alike varied, in addition to that diversity of form and tint which 
may be obtained by an ordinaiy or special mixtures of sorts, it is a good plan to plant a 
number of trees of one kind together, here and there. This gives greater roundness and 
symmetry to certain groups, or parts of a plantation, and likewise yields striking results in 
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the way of masses of one peouliar form or colour. Where the sorts thus chosen are ever- 
greens, the effects are more manifest. A group of Scotch Firs on the summit of a low hill 
or swell, is, when they are old enough to have acquired all their picturesqueness, a splendid 
object ; and a mass of Larch or Spruce, also, with their spiry tops, may sometimes, in similar 
positions, be exceedingly effectiye. The use of the Lombardy Poplar for such purposes, in 
plantations, will be more familiar. But round-headed trees, such as Beech and Lime, and 
the elegant feathery forms of the weeping Birch, will, when planted in masses by them- 
selves, blend into the most exquisite combinations, and curve gracefully down at the 
points, so as to produce a charming softness of outline. Oaks, too, especially when they 
become aged, form the most picturesque groups ; and Cedars and Yews, if placed on the 
slope of a lull, so that their dark foliage is backed by broken ground, or grass, have a very 
noble appearance in masses. 

With respect to the sky outline of plantations, there is one aspect in which it stiU 
remains to be considered, and this is of peculiar interest. Any one accustomed to watch 
the effects of a fading twilight and setting sun on whatever objects come between the 
spectator and the west, or, in short, whatever forms the spectator's western horizon, must 
have noticed that even the most ordinary beauty of outline is converted by this tender 
light into something quite exquisite, while a highly beautiful and picturesque arrangement 
is rendered really enchanting. 

To take advantage of this circumstance, and throw the various forms of plantation 
which occur on the western horizon of an estate, as viewed from the house, into the most 
varied and pleasing assemblages possible, so that the softest undulation of outline may 
prevail throughout, should be one of the principal aims of the planter or improver. 

Nor must the effect of the shadows which these trees and groups throw when the 
sun is nearing the western horizon, be at all neglected. By having the front as well 
as the surface line of the masses gently broken, with occasional single specimens standing 
forward, the finest variations of shadow may be obtained ; and, to a mind which revels in 
natural beauties, the gradual extension of this beautiful line of shadows, as twilight 
advances, will be a subject of frequent and delightful contemplation. 

A consideration of the treatment of an old estate, where the plantations actually exist, 
may possibly form the subject of another paper ; the arrangement of young plantations, 
witii a view to future effects, having engrossed all the space at present allotted to 
this topic. 



NOTES RELATING TO THE HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE P^ONY IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Translated from Original Chinae Worka^ into JhUch, hy D, I. Hoffman^ ofLeyden; and again transkUcd from 

the Dutch, by Mr. Polman'Mooy, of Haarlem, 

[John Dickson has much pleasure in laying before the readers of *' The Magazine of 
Gardening and Botany," the following interesting particulars on the cultivation of the 
PsBony, placed at his command by the kindness of his talented and respected friend > 
Mr. Polman Mooy, of Haarlem.] 

HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE P-fiONY IN CHINA. 

Ths Chinese distinguish the common Pseouy from the improved sorts, and grow both, the 
common one for the use of the roots, whiqh are considered to contain powerful medicinal 
properties ; the latter for the charming beauty of their flowers. 

The common sort is known in China by the name of Sho yo^* and the improved sorts 
by the name of Mow tdn\ or Muh tdn-l 
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The communications relating to the two sorts given by the Chinese Naturalist 
Le she chin, in his work " PhvUaou Kang muh,** (published in 1696), is not uninteresting. 
The following is an extract of what he states upon the subject : — 
'* The name Sko yo, * given to the common sort, signifies * most beautiful,* which name, 
without doubt, it really deserves ; this sort serves in its native country for a Forget-me-not» 
which one Mend presents to another when called to separate from each other. A Sho yo 
plant is received for a friendly remembrance after separation, which custom has created a 
Chinese song, saying — 

" ' Will any one rejoice hie friend with a present. 
Of coQXse he gives the meet beantifnl of all;' 

and it has also given occasion to its name Le tsaou, * a plant to take leave with.* " 

The improved sort bears the name of Mow tdn, ** mtde scarlet flower,*' in consequence of 
its propagation (although occasionally from fruit and seeds) being principally effected by 
dividing the roots ; and it got its name of scarlet flower, on account of the scarietrcoloured 
sort being considered the principal one. 

The Mawt&n flower resembles the so-called " most beautiful,'* of which the stems are 
hard-wooded and perennial. The Thang-landers (inhabitants of Nan yang, in the south- 
east part of the province Honan) for this reason give it the name of Mvh Sho ^o,| or 
** tree-like most beautiful *' (PsBonia Moutan). In the flower-garden, the Mow tans claim 
the first place in point of beauty, and the Sho yos take the second rank ; the former 
are occasionally named Hwd wang,l " king of the flowers,** and the latter Hwd sedng, § 
** the king's ministers.** 

The most ancient author in China, Hung king (f 536), considers the mountains called 
Tseang shan, Pih shan, and Maou shan, as the places where the besi white-rooted plants 
can be found, and considers the scarlet one, found elsewhere, very inferior in medicinal 
virtue. 

The original native country of the Mow tans is there stated to be the valleys of Pa keun, 
in the district of Han chung, on the easterly part of the province Sse chuen, and the neigh- 
bouring south part of Shen se, or the country about the two rivers Kea lin keang and 
Han keang. 

About these places also, the roots of the Mow tdns are brought to market as a medicine, 
for which purpose they are taken out of the ground, and slowly dried in some shaded situation. 

The same author also mentions a pale rose-coloured sort, which was at that time grown 
in the province of Tung keen. The distinction of the Sho yo family into white and red- 
coloured sorts, adopted by Hung king, is also supported by Mas ze, " horse dealer,*' another 
author upon Natural Philosophy, who wrote about 968 — 975. 

In the early part of the eleventh century the Sho yo plant was, according to Soo sung, 
distributed all over China, and the most valuable roots were considered to come from the 
country of Hwae gan foo (situated 33° 32' 24" N. Lat., 116° 54' 12'' Long, easterly from 
Paris). The description of the plant given by that naturalist is as follows : — 

'* From the red heads, which make their appearance above the surface of the ground 
early in spring, a compact bush is formed one to two feet high; each stem is furnished with 
five three-lobed leaves, being narrower and longer than those of the Mow tdn plant, to which 
they, however, bear much resemblance. At the early part of summer a red, white, or 
purple flower developes itself, producing afterwards a fruit resembling the Mow tdn fruit, 
but of a smaller size ; the harvest of the roots takes place in autumn." 

Tsuy paou, an author of more recent date, distinguishes two sorts of Sho yos, viz. 
Tsaou Sho yo, or " the herbaceous one," and Muh Sho yo, or " the tree-like one." 
According to his statement, the Litter one produces larger flowers and of a darker colour, 
and is known among the lower class (although erroneous) by the name oiMow tdn, 

* The original word ^oflp jffM Shopo^hsa afterward! been changed with the eame-slgntfying word ^^ jwg 

Sho po, of equal meaning to Sho, ** medicine." Loureiro being a Portugtioae, In his *• Flora Cooliinchiiicn8i» " ha» ubcd lor 
thia word, Xo yo. 
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Towards the end of the eleventh century, when Chin ching wrote his Botanical volume 
(1086 — 1098) the Sho yo plant (originally growing in uncultivated spots) was grown all over 
the country in pleasure-gardens and nurseries ; at that time the nurserymen and florists 
used their utmost diligence, also, hy powerful manures to procure extraordinary large specimen 
plants, which, in consequence of their vigour, were productive of extra large-sized flowers. 
Their cultivation was at that time most general at Hwae gan foo and its environs, in the 
southerly district of the Hwae stream, from Hwae gan foo to Fung yang(32^ 55' N. Lat., 
and 1 15° 3(?)9' Long, easterly from Paris), and at Chin yang (32° 35' N. Lat. and 112° 
Long, east from Paris). The roots gathered and brought to market, during the 8th and 
9th month are by the same author looked upon, notwithstanding their superiority in size, as 
possessing very little medicinal property, as well as having a bad smell and taste. 

At the time of Le she chin, (1596) Yang chow (32° 26' 32" N. Lat, 117° 4' 13" E. 
Long.) was the most favourite place to have the Sho yo roots firom ; and the old reasoning 
that the Mow tdn plant of Lo yang, (Ho nan foo) (34° 43' 15" N. Lat., 1 10° 3(?)7' 40" E. 
Long.) and the Sho yo of Yang chow, were generally considered most superior, and were in 
the author*s time still in full power ; the valleys and hills surrounding the Centralpike * 
were profusely furnished with Sho yo plants, whose roots were also gathered and brought 
to market. 

The Sho yo plant, says this author, of which now thirty varieties are known, forms its 
buds about the 19th month (November), and develope from these the charming flowers at 
the ensuing spring. The red or white roots, gathered from the common red or white- 
blooming plants, are most suitable for medical purposes ; after being taken out of the ground, 
properly scraped and cleaned, they are cut into small pieces, and then cooked from 
A. M. to 3 in the afternoon, in a mixture of honey and water ; they are afterwards in this 
state, when thoroughly dried, preserved until they are wanted. 

After these observations relating to the distribution of the Sho yo plant, let us now return to 
the Mow tans, about whose native country an author of the sixth century mentions the district 
of the rivers Kea lin keang and Han keang, on the easterly part of the province of Sze chuen, 
and the neighbouring south part of Shen se. Also Soo kung, an author who wrote, about 
the years 656^660, a work upon ** Natural Philosophy," announces the province of Sze chu^n 
(at that time called Keen nan) and the district of Han chung, as the native country of the 
Mow tdns, and particularly expresses his esteem for the white sort, whereof the roots are 
white-coloured within and red without, and which among the peasantiy are known by the 
name of Pih leang Jdn, signifying " a hundred ounces of gold." During his life-time a 
considerable trade was carried on in Mow tdn roots at Chang ugan, signifying " Long-rest," 
recently known by the name of Singanfoo (34° 16' 45" N. Lat., 106° 37' 45" E. Long.), 
which were then brought from the district Woo (now Nanking), or the south capital, with the 
enviit>ns in the south of the province Keang soo. He declares these roots to be the true 
genuine Mow tdn roots, distinct from the more common sort, easily to be ascertained by 
their greasy, pork-like smell. 

The distribution of the Mow tdn plants as ornaments for gardens, may be considered first 
to have been introduced during the reign of the Emperor Yang te (605 — 616), who sur- 
rounded his residence Lo yang, with country seats and pleasure-gardens, in which everything 
precious and magnificent was to be collected together. The book upon the *' Origin of Matters 
and Objects," f says that, when Mow tdn plants were first brought into notice, their culti- 
vation was in a very short time so considerably augmented, that in the years Khae yuen 
(713 — 741), they could be met with everywhere, as well about the huts of the lower classes 
as about the noble seats of the great. Many new sorts were also at that period raised. 

In a genealogical register of the Mow tdns^l thirty different varieties have been described, 
and bear names alluding to their origin, colours, or to the names of private individuals. 
The rarest varieties among them are — 

* Uj ^^^ Chung yo, at pTMent called Sung yOtJSr |jl or Sung ahan, south-eaBterly from nomui foo. 

i ** Sze tmh ke yuBnJ^ according to tlio notes in tho ** Jap. EnoyoloptDdla.** 
t GoMrjrang Sow. M6w tAn poo, or Genealogical Register of the Mow t&ns, by Gow yang Sew. 
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1. The yellow (florist-flower), Ya ou, with double yellow flowers. 

2. The yellow (florist-flower), New kea^ also double, but of smaller size than the former. 
8. Vermilion-coloured (of T«' een ke\ double. 

4. The red (of Heen lae), very lai^e-sized, thousand-petalled and pale rose-coloured. 

5. The red, called the " Crane's wing," Ho ling hung, many-petalled, white-coloured 
at the edge, and flesh-coloured at the base, similar to a Crane s wing. 

6. A flower with a good many petals, purple tipped with white, called Lotsas hioa, 
signifying " formed like a deer's belly." 

7. The Glycynhiza-like. Yellow, Kan tsaou hwang, single-flowered. 

8. The King's Table, Wdng pdn^ with single white flowers, &c., &c. 

At the time when Soo kung (556 — 660) pointed out the province of Szechuenas being 
the native country of the Mow tans, this very same spot, two centuries afterwards (in the 
years 968 — 975), when the author Ta Ming published his '* Materies Medica," boasted 
upon their produce to be the best Mow tan roots ; and the towns in that part of the country, 
Pa, Sho, Yu, and Ho chow,* are mentioned by that author as the central places fdr their 
cultivation. He also states that the roots brought to market from the province Che keang, 
and especially from the spot called Had yen (30^ 35' N. Lat., 118^ 20' E. Long.) are 
rather of inferior quality. 

Soo sung, an author who published a work upon Natural Philosophy, during the reign 
of the Emperor Sung jin tsung (1023 — 1063), also mentions the district of the old Pa 
kewn in the province of Sze chuen, and now named Ho chow, as the place producing the 
best Mow tang; in succession whereto he mentions Hof chow (31^ 44' N. Lat., 116^ 
E. Long.) and Senen chow (or the place now called Ning kwo, 31° 3(?)2' 66" N. Lat., 
116° 24' E. Long.) in the old Wooland. He distinguishes the Mow tans from that country, 
from the common or mountain Mow tans, the latter producing yellow, purple, red, or white 
flowers, and are met with in the mountains of Yen ng£ui foo and Y chuen (pro v. Shen se), 
Ts ing chow (prov. Shan tung), Shaou hing foo (prov. Che keang), Choo Chow (32° 15' 
N. Lat, 116° E. Long.), and Ho Chow (31° 44' N. Lat., 116° 00' E. Long.). He 
describes this common Mow tan as follows : — 

** The stems of the plant are hard-wooded and ash-coloured. About the second month, 
from the top buds, the young shoots and leaves make their appearance, and in the third 
month the flowers develope themselves ; the foliage much resembles that of the garden Mow 
tan, but the number of petals never exceed five to six. In the fifth month, the fruit, with 
its black seeds, is formed, which, as regards size, resembles the seeds of Celosia cristata. 
The roots or fibres being yellow or white-coloured, grow to the length of half or two-thirds 
of a foot, and attain the thickness of a common pencil. At present," so continues the 
author, '* the Mow tans are very much esteemed, and neither trouble nor expense is spared 
for the production of singular and extraordinary fine flowers. For this purpose trans- 
planting and grafting is performed in the autumn or winter season, and the soil is very 
richly manured, in consequence whereof the spring allows a more vigorous development of 
the flower. The more, however, the plant by such treatment is improved in vigour, the 
more the roots lose their original medical property ; to which idea the Medicus Eow 
tsung shih also inclines, who published a work upon Natural History about the year 111 1 — 
1117. This learned doctor £eu: prefers the roots from the common sort growing on the 
mountains, particularly of the single red-blooming, and disapproves of the roots, and root- 
bark of the vermilion and bright blue-blooming sort." 

The above observations, gathered from old Chinese sources, are considered in the 
" Natural History," " Pen tsaou hang muh" by its author as correct, who also considers 
the double-flowering Mow tan as a useless medical plant, which property he only admits in 
the single red and white. 

In point of medical virtue, he fax prefers the common Mow tans growing at Tan chow 
and Yen chow (now called E chuen, and Yen ngan foo, in the province of Shen se), and 
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from there more to the west, as also along the road of Paou ching (Dear Han chmig, prov. 
Shen se) up as fiEu: as Sie ; about the latter place, as stated in the " Genealogical Register 
of the Mow tans," they are so very plentiful that the inhabitants gather them like common 
thorns for fire- wood. In the work " Woo tsa tsoo" * we find mentioned, that no Mow tans 
or Sho yos are found about the province of Fuh keen, and that the distribution of these 
plants has been limited to the province of Che kiang, and somewhat more to the south ; 
such is also said of the Nephelium, Le che, and Nephelium, Lning ydn. 



HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PiEONY IN JAPAN. 

The Japanese distinguish, after the example of the Chinese, the common Psony 
from the improved one, and call the first Sjak yak, and the latter Botan, being Japanese 
perversions of the Chinese words, Sho yo and Mow tan. The first also bears the name of 
Karo yohua, or '* plant which looks beautiful," being a Japanese translation of the Chinese 
name Sho yo, which we have before translated by " most beautiful." Their roots are 
also met with, under the name of Jebisu gusuri, or, *' the medicine of the strangers." 

Whether the Paeony plant really origmates in Japan, or whether its roots have been 
brought therefrom China in the same manner as to Cochin-China,t is a question not exactly 
decided by Japanese authors, at least with respect to the common sort; they only 
name China as the original native country of the improved sorts. A Japanese " Gardener's 
Manual " upon the cultivation of plants, I commences its name-list of the Japanese 
improved sorts with the Chinese mother plant, which is there figured and described under 
the name of Kara botan, " Chinese PaBony," which of course gives considerable probability 
to what has been above stated. The improved Psdony from China, Kara botan, is the 
very same named in Japan, Siai botan, *' Lion Paaony," of which a red and a white-fiowering 
sort exist, the first being of a pale purple colour with a white edge, and the latter of a dirty 
white, bearing a centre bud, which afterwards forms the black seed-vessel. The Chinese 
pictures only represent these two sorts ; and it is from the seeds of these two sorts that 
we have obtained the many varieties of Pseonies now in cultivation. According to what 
the " Japanese Encyclopaedia '* communicates, regarding Paeony cultivation in Japan, the 
great interest which the Sjak yak and Botan flowers excited in China, took, about the 
same period, place in Japan, where they enjoyed great esteem ever since the days of 
Mikado Seimu (A. D. 724). 

The most splendid among the common Pasonies, says this author, is produced from the 
province Sinano, after which those from Tanba and Jse follow in succession ; and in point 
of medical superiority, he prefers the plants growing on the mountains. The sorts grown 
in pleasure-gardens receive attention merely for the beauty of their flowers. As new 
flowers are continually raised, which, of course, obtain different names after the raiser s 
taste, the number of different varieties now in cultivation, augments every day, and exceeds 
the number of five hundred. The most valuable and esteemed sort is the blush-coloured, 
with dish-formed petals and a gold-coloured centre. 

(To be continued.) 

* Aooording to a note in the ** Jap. EDoydopvdla.'* t Loiu«iro, '* Flora CochfDchinflOftifl,'* p. 420. 

t " Kwa dan dai xen," or '* Treatise upon Che CnltlTatlon of Flower*," by the florist Kwakiuken Sjvain MiTako, 1700, 
publication of 1788, pp. 7» 8. 
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Niw uiD Rill PiiiTM nr Funrn. Angracvm 
e^unxwrn. This noble-looking phut ktelf flowered 
in the nnraerj of Meean. EoIUmou, TodUd^, of 
vhieh the wcompuiTiiig ri^etle girea ■ inuJl 
KpresanUtioD of the gnurth kild mumer of flover- 
mg, viLh a Qower tha aize of life, iriLh the ez- 



Bodetj, in Vthrnaij hat, bf Mr Ajni, Brook- 
iMidi nDTMiy, Blackhe*th. The plant na ia 
moat Tigoroiu growth, uid the foli^e haA nothiag 
of the cnrled ippeajsnee nmsl (o this apedea. 
Mr. Ajrea itsted that it had been grom throogb-. 
out the loiniDer in atore-heat, mod wintered in ta 



eeption of the tail-like appendage being an inch 
longer than represented. The broad magaire lip 
a a( the pureat white, smooth and gloaay, hanng 
moch the reaemblance of iTory, from which i(a 
specific name ia derired; the lepaU and petals 
pale greeniih yellow, the tul green. The flewer- 
Bcape ia about two feet long, gieen, with dark 
bandi or biaeti ererr two or three incbea; the 
flowera are placed back to back close to the 
stem, the pedunclea being short and twiated- 
There ia a beautiful sa well as handsome appear- 
ance about this plant, from i(a characteristic 
growth, which, without the aaaiatance of colour, 
gires a large amount of pleasurable gnUfication 
when seen in bloom. 

Bonmia triphjfta, A nice jonng specimen of 
the above was eshiUted before the HorticDltural 



intermediate house, which treatment appears '\o 
hare Baited it most admiiablf. Aa • plant for 
winter decoration, it certainl}' is one of moat 
chaiming as well as Dseful species in cultivstiOD. 
The flowers are a rich wmj pink, and remain a 
long time in perfection of bloom. 

Copsintni spc not. In the nDisetj of Means. 
Veiteh and Son, Eieter.in August last, i 
served a great noreltj belongiog to the oi 
peppers, bj way of colour, moat of the species 
bearing scarlet, or red fruit, of some shade; this 
one, howerer, is a pun yellow, bright and gloaay, 
about an inch and a halt long, and an inch diame- 
ter in the widest part or base, and tapering to k 
point- The fruit is more edible, not being so 
pungent aa the other Tsrietiea genenlly are. The 
flower ia small, white, and insigniScaut. The 
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habit is neat, fonnfi a handsome bush, and, as an 
ornamental pUnt, will bear comparison with any 
of its more aJiowy allies. 

CaiUeifa margmata. In the nurseiy of Messrs. 
Kollisson, Tooting, we noticed this pretty and in- 
teresting species in bloom. It seems to prefer being 
on a log of woody suspended near the roof of the 
houses The species difiers from C. pnmila, by 
having the rich crimson of the labellum edged 
with white. It is very neat and attractiye, and 
deeeiree a place in every collection. 

Hoya 9p^ nov. A creeper from Jav% intro- 
duced by Messrs. BoUisson, Tooting, in whose col- 
lection we have seen it flower. The species pos- 
sesses an ornamental appearance, from the leaves 
being veined with white ; the folisge is neat and 
good. The flowers are produced in dusters of 
eight or ten, of a creamy white, with a pink star- 
tike form raised in the centre; the bloom is about 
three quarters of an inch across. Though not a 
showy kind of flower, for want of colour, the 
whole makes a desirable addition to this race of 
ornamental plants. 

Pdargonivm, "Qem of the Scarlets." This 
beautiful variety of the scarlet Pelargonium we 
have seen several times during the season, and 
have found that it blooms splendidly both summer 
and winter. In habit it is the counterpart of the 
old globe, eompaotmnt with a strong horse-shoe 
brand on the foliage. It carries a fine truss of 
bloom, which remains in perfection from four to 
six weeks. The flowers are of the most dawsling 
scarlet, with a clear white spot in the centre, and 
in form round and compact. This beautiful variety 
was awarded a certificate of merit at the July exhi- 
bition of the Boyal Botanical Society, Kent's 
Park, and it appears likely to become a very desir- 
able plant for winter forcing as well as for bedding 
out in summer. The stock is in the possession of 
Mr. W. P. Ayres, Brooklands Nursery, Blackheath, 
in whose collection we have repeatedly seen it in 
bloom, and always true in form and character. 

Primula ape. nov. A remarkable and beautiful 
species of Primula has recently developed its 
flowers in the collection of C. D. Derbyshire, Esq., 
Bivington, near Bolton, I^mcashire, from whence 
it was forwarded to the Horticultural Rooms, in 
Begent Street^ for exhibition. In habit it can 
scarcely be distinguished from our native Primula 
of the field, having bright, green glossy foliage, 
and flowers, which in shape and size, are much 
Uke it, yet the colour is a bright ro^ purple ; this, 
allied to its being a most abundant bloomer, makes 
the plant a most deserving one for the flower-gar- 
den. We hope to be able shortly to give a figure 
of it^ which no doubt will be approved of by most 
of our readers. 

8teph€motiU Thouargii. This plant we saw bloom- 
ing a short time ago in the fine coUeetioh of 
Henry Colyer, Esq., at Dartford, Kent ; but instead 
of the floweiB being scarlet, as was represented by 
some parties, we find that the red or scarlet is 
entirely confined to the midrib of the leaves. The 
flower is pure white, rather larger than those of 
8. floribund% bnt» as fiu: as we could judge, in the 
winter season, quite destitute of perfume ; so that^ 
though a distinct species, in a decorative point of 



view it is not so desirable or useful a plant as 
S. floribunda. It is a plant of vigorous habit, and, 
where a collection of climbers is cultivated, is one 
well worthy a place. 

Sacooilabivm tepe. nov. Introduced from the 
hotter parts of India by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, 
Exeter, in whose collection we saw it in bloom. In 
habit it closely resembles S. Blumei, most probably 
a fine variety of that species. It hss a fine scape, 
sixteen inches long, and three in diameter, the 
blooms placed so thickly on the stem as to com- 
pletely hide it. The flowers are of the medium 
size, a delicate lilac colour, veiy handsome and 
showy. 

SalpixarUha cpccinecL A species of the order 
Acanthacesd, subtribe Justiden, we noticed in flower 
recently, at Messrs. Henderson's, Pine Apple Place, 
Edgeware Road. Theplant has abeautifdl habit, fine ' 
glossy, bright green leaves, from the axils of which 
is produced the flower stem, about six inches long, 
holding a number of thin tubular flowers about an 
inch and a half long ; the limb spreading about the 
third of an inch across. The flower resembles an 
Epacris in form, and is of a deep bright crimson 
colour. We should prefer seeing the plant better 
established, producUig its flowers naturally, before 
giving our opinion as to its value as an abundant 
bloomer. Its beautiful habit is a strong recom- 
mendation for its success. 

Zabuoajo. a new eaculent mU, recenUy im- 
ported. In the museum of the Boyal Gardens, at 
Kew, may be seen some nuts or seeds under the 
name of Zahucajo, They were brought from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, where they are sold at the 
fruiterers* shops, being extensively imported from 
Para to Glasgow, and are much used at table for 
the dessert. In size and shape they are not much 
unlike the so-called Brazil-nuts (seeds of BerthoUetia 
exceUa), they are equally covered by a hard coat^ 
but are more irregular, and are longitudinally fur- 
rowed. They are the fruit of the Lecythia Zabucajo 
of Aublet The seeds are said to be much eaten 
by the colonists in French Guiana, being sweet and 
delicate, and considered preferable to the almonds 
of Europe. On account of the excellency of the 
seeds, the French government, much to their credit, 
introduced the cultivation of tMs tree into the 
Mauritius, nearly a century ago; and, in 1761, 
Aublet mentions that the plants were then in a 
flourishing condition. The entire fruit is, like all 
the LecythideoB, highly curious ; it is six inches 
and mqre long, and about four wide, of a thick 
and woody texture, opening at the top like a box, 
with a transverse lid, from the upper side of which 
lid, a woody column descends to the bottom of the 
inside of tiie fruity and around this column the 
large seeds are arranged. — Hooker's Joum. of 
BoL 21, 

GoBOHOBUS OAPSULABis. Time was, when hemp 
and flax yielded almost^ if not altogether, the only 
vegetable fibre largely manufiustured in Great 
Britain into cloth, cordsge, kc It would be inter- 
esting to give a list of Uie various kinds that are 
now in use, and still more interesting to speculate 
on the numerous kinds which may yet be added to 
that list from various parts of the world, the intro- 
duction of which does not appear in any way to 
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diminish the consuixiption of the orig^al kinds, 
hemp and flax. The fibre of the Corchonu cap- 
mdaris of Willdenow is long, durable, and glassy, 
and is named by the Indians, Jun ; ten years ago 
the use of this fibre was unknown in Europe, but 
now it IB imported to Great Britain to the pecu- 
niary amount of 800,0002. annually. This CcrckoruB 
has nothing to do with the Japanese yellow-flow- 
ered shrub (Kerria japonica) incorrectly called 
Corchorus, in our gardens (one of the Roaacece), but 
belongs to the natural family of TiHacecB, the various 
genera and species of which abound in useful fibre, 
from the gigantic Lime-tree (T'dia) to the her- 
baceous annual here noticed. — Hooker's Jouttl 
Bat. 25. 

MusA TBXTiLis, OR Makilla Hexp. That beau- 
tiful kind of muslin, '' Manilla handkerchie&" and 
'' Manilla scarfs," is made of the delicate threads of 
the Mtua textilia — a species common in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and which was first clearly defined by 
Don Luis Nee, in the " Annales de Ciencias Katu- 
rales," vol. iy., p. 123. The inner portion of this 
plant yields, perhaps, the most delicate of all vege- 
table fibres. — Hooker's Joum, BoL 28. 

Daxask Rosbs. JRoaa Damascena, In common 
parlance, all dark Boses are termed damask, proba- 
bly from the first dark varieties having borne this 
name. But this is erroneous. There are dark 
Roses belonging to almost every group ; and there 
are damask Roses of various colours ; some are even 
white. The damask are readily distinguished from 
others by a robustness of growth, in conjunction 
with rough, spinous shoots, and downy, coriaceous 
leaves of a Ught green colour. Owing to this latter 
feature, they present a striking contrast when 
introduced amongst other groups. The flowers 
are mosUy of a &ir size; some are large, and all 
are showy. Belonging to them are some veiy 
pretty pink Roses, with a delicate tint of salmon 
pervading the flowers, rendering them alike dis- 
tinct and beautiful. The damask Rose is allowed 
to be of great antiquity. Some supiK>sed it to be 
of this Virgil speaks in the " Georgics," and else- 
where. It is generally believed that it was first 
introduced from Syria> and brought to England in 
1573. But Johnson, in " The History of Garden- 
ing," says, "the learned Linacre, who died in 1524, 
first introduced the damask Rose from Italy." 
For two hundred years after its introduction this 
Rose underwent but little change ; modem Rose- 
growers, however, have improved and varied it to 
such a degree, that the fiivourites of so long stand- 
ing are threatened with oblivion. The damask 
Roses are all very hardy, thriving well either as 
standards or dwarfii. They do not form compact- 
headed trees, but their growth is graceful ; rather 
more rambling than that of the French Roses. 
They flower abundantly; in some instances the 
flowers rest amongst the leaves and branches which 
surround them ; in others they are elevated above. 
It is chiefly from the petals of this species, in com- 
mon with those of the Provence (R. centifolia), that 
rose-water is distilled. — Paul'sj^ose Garden, p. 19. 
pRovBNOE RosBs. Rosa centifolia. Who has not 
heard of the Provence, or, as it is more frequently 
called, the " Cabbage Rose 1 " There are numerous 
varieties, though nature has not been so lavish with 



her stores here — has not answered so fiilly to the 
strivings of art to improve this group — as in some 
other instances. Perhaps the old fiivourite was soper- 
fect that it could not be surpassed. The Provence 
Roses are deliciously fragrant ; their habit is for 
the most part branching, or pendulous ; and among 
them are some of the finest shaped globular-shaped 
roses grown. The foliage is bold and handsome ; 
the leaflets broad and wrinkled, in many instances 
obtuse ; the edges deeply serrated. The prickles 
on the branches are very unequal ; some an fine and 
straight ; others laige at thdr base, and fidcate. 
These points, with the drooping habit, and usually 
globular flowers, serve as marks by which we dis- 
tinguish them. They thriye well either as dwarfs 
or standards ; but some varieties require the foster- 
ing care of the cultivator to tempt them to produce 
their flowers in full beauty. To ensure complete 
success, plant them in a boU made rich, and water 
them occasionally in spring with liquid manure. 
All, except the vigorous-growing ones, which are 
in many instances hybrids, should be subjected to 
close pruning. The hybrids are so robust in their 
nature, that they do not need more than ordinary 
attention. — Paul's Roae Oarden, p. 25. 

Thb Frehch Roses. RomOallica. The French, 
or " Garden Roses," have been long, very long, 
under cultivation, and many of the old varieties 
are prolific beyond measure in producing seeds 
which vegetate freely. Henee is accounted for 
the number of French Roses which have been 
introduced to our gardens ; and being in general 
full and finely-formed flowers, many even of the 
oldest are still admired and cultivated. They are 
veiy hardy, and thrive well in the eommonesl 
garden soil ; although their beauty is greatly in- 
creased, if cultivated in a good soil, and planted in 
a fiivourable site. No .kind can be more beautiful 
than French Roses ; the flowers are of all hues, are 
remarkable for their brilliancy, fulness, perfect out- 
line, regularity in the disposition of the petals, and 
delightful fragrance. In this group are many 
interesting striped, marbled, and spotted roses, 
singularly beautiful, and which, although highly 
popular in France, do not seem to suit the taste of 
English rose cultivators. To see them in perfec- 
tion, they should be viewed early in the morning, 
before the summer's sun has dimmed their beauty. 
They are distinguished from the Provence Boses by 
a more upright and compact growth ; the prickles 
are smaller and less numerous, and the flowers are 
more flat. French Roses form fine low standards; 
in which manner they are displayed to great advan- 
tage. In pruning, the heads should be well thinned 
out, as they are disposed to produce an abundance 
of shoots, far more than can be suflTcred to remain, 
if fine flowers, combined with the ultimate good of 
the tree, are the chief ends in view. Thin out the 
heads well; and, when pruning, cut the shoots 
back to four, five, or six eyes, or to where the wood 
is firm and well ripened, and the eyes fuU and 
plump. — Paul's Rose Oarden, p. 40. 

CuPHBA PUBPURBA (PuTpU-flowered Cupkea). 
This is a perennial herbaceous plant, growing from 
eighteen inches to two feet high. . The stems are 
slender and leafy, with an erect growth, and of a 
pale green, tinged with rosy-purple. The leaves are 
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opposite, ovftte, kcnminate, and coTered with white 

brutly baira. The petjoles are Tery aliort. The 

flower-spike tenninal and leaff. The flowers are 

Bo1itu7, spiingiDg from the axils of the letvea. 

The pniuncles are short and h^t;. The calyx 

peruitent, long, cylindrical, tubular, gibboaa at the 

barc, obliqne, lower partbrlghtyBUow-greeii, upper 

part tinged with n»y-pnrp1e. The corolla consista 

of six petals, of a ridi deep eannine purple, the 

two npper ones are broad, four tower ones small, 

and with long clawa, The itamena are enTeloped 

in a purple downy substance. 
Of the history of tliis pretty 

litUe plant nothing is with 

certainty knovn. We foond 

it flowering in the nursery of 

Menrs. Low and Son, of Clap- 
ton, aod had a drawing of it 

prepared in September, 184S. 

In habit and sh^ of flower it 

greatly resembles C. mintala, 

fignred in onr Hsgamne of 

Botany, toI. xiv, t. 101; tlie 

ohief diflerenee conaisting in 

the colour of the flower, which, 

in our present subject, is of a , 

bright rosy purple. Whether 

it is really a distinct species or 

only a hybrid, it is difficult with 

eertaioty to ascertun, bat it is 

not improbable but it may 

prore to be the latter. In the 

noieery of Hesars. Knight and 

Perry, at Chelsea, it grew vigo- 

roo^y and bloomed freelyin the 

open border last summer, and 

there bore the name of Cuphta 

hybrida, which, perhaps, t«Us 

the tme history of its origin. 

Upwards of seventy species of 
Cuphes are known and bave 

been described, many of which 
are very handsome; all are natives of warm climates, 
chiefly within the tropica at different altitudes, but 
none have been Ibund in sufficiently elevated localities 
to render them perfectly hardy in Britwn. Several, 
however, will grow in the open air during sommer 
if planted in a well-dr^ed light loil, and in a warm 
■itnaUon ; amongst these our present plant may be 
classed. When in flower daring the whole of the 
autumn, it forms a very pretty border plant, and 
certainly deserves cultivating amongst a selection 
of herbaceous plants, but its stems grow too tall 
and lealy tor it ever to become sufficiently con- 
spicuDDB for grouping in the flower-garden. It may 
be easily propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened 
stems planted in light soil, or by dividing the roots. 
Alluubdi SoHomi (Jfr. Schottt AUamanda). 
This i« a scandent shrub. The stems and older 
branchea are smooth, but the young branches 
downy. Leaves three or four in a whorl, petiolate, 
large, lanceolate, acomioate, (tapering to both 
ends. Petioles short, downy, with two small, acute 
stipules at the base. Flowers paniculate, terminal, 
and axillary. Calyx deeply cnt into fine ovate- 
lanceohtle, acuminate segments. Corolla large, of 
a clear rich yellow, Ainnel-shaped, tube long, and 



vety narrow at the lower part, but wide and cam- 
panulale towards the top ; limb divided into flue, 
ipreading, rounded segments. The genus AUa- 
manda is the Orelia of Aubl., the Oalanips of 
Ailamand, the £chi(es of Bcem. andSchultc, and the 
AUamanda of Linn., De CandoUe, and others. The 
present spedes is the AUamanda Schottii of PiM. 
Bnu.i.,p.7S, i.50;De Cand. iVod. ix., 809; and 
Hooker, Bot. Mag. t. ISfl. The Allamanda Bra- 
nUenris of Sdtott, and the Allamanda cathartic* of 
SArad. inDuar., 1821, p. 707. 

This fine spedea bloomed in the nnraeiy of 



Messrs. Henderson, Rneapple-place, London, in 
October last. It was procured by those gentlemen 
&om Hrs. Spooner, of Oak ViUa, Southampton, 
who raised it from Brazilian seeds, presented to 
her by some of her friends. After being in her 
posae«aion seven years, it flowered for the flrst time 
in the autumn of ISIT, and proved iteelf a firsC- 
cUss stove plant, being a profuse bloomer, and 
possessing a very ornamental habit. 

Seven species of Allamanda have been described 
by De CandoUe in his "Prodromus;" the genus, 
however, is imperfectly known, and much confusion 
has in consequence hitherto existed. Two kinds 
were fignred by os in our Magarine of Botany ; 
the first, in vol viiL, t. TT, under tbe name of 
A.catharUcaofLinnNas, and others; it is, however, 
identical with A. LiniuBi of Pohl, and some other 
authors. The second is figured in vol xii., t. 79, 
and is there named A. giandiflora, with an Inti- 
mation that it may not be a distinct species but 
only a variety of A. cathartica ; mbseqiient observa- 
tions and experience have proved our supposition 
to be correct. The A. grandiflora is only a variety 
of A. cathartic^ and is identical with the A. Aublcti) 
of Pohl, tbe OreUa grandiflora of Aublet, the 
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Echites aalicifolia of Boem. and Schultz, and the 
A. carthariica of the Bot. Mag, 1 8d8. Our pre- 
sent plant we believe to be a diatinct speeiea, and 
the tme Schottii of Pohl; it haa a decided climbing 
habit, howeyer, and in tlds respect diflbra from the 
plants of that name sold in the nuTBeries, and also 
from the one figured and described hj€ir William 
Hooker, as A. Schottii, in the BoUmioal Magaasine, 
t. 4851, which was raised from Brazilian seeds^ sent 
by Mr. Graham to R W. Barton, Esq., Springwood, 
Manchester, and which Sir WilUam saya has an 
npright growth, and commences flowering when 
the plants are very small. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, bnt both the subjects are varieties of the one 
species. 

In cultivation, the temperature of a hot and moist 
stove is neoessaiy. 

The soil should be composed of two parts light 
tuify loam, one part veiy rotten leaf mould, and 
one part sandy peat, broken and intimately mixed 
together. 

It is usual to subject these plants yearly to a 
severe pruning, seeking rather to obtain the sum- 
mer's growth from the base of the old stem, than 
to preserve much of the previous season's dioots, 
and to provide them early in spring with a suitable 
warmth and moisture, as well at the roots as in the 
atmosphere. 

The flowering season is of long continuance, — a 
succession of bloom daily expanding during the 
whole of the autumn and early winter. 

Cuttings of this veiy desirable plant are readily 
struck in pots of sand plunged in a litUe heat^ 
under glass. 

The genus is named in honour of Frederick 
Allamand, a surgeon, of Holme, who travelled in 
Guiana about the year 1769, and probably disco- 
vered one of the species. 

Thi Drvi Laj>ksb or Cbtlon. This tree is a 
species of TaberncemfynlOMa, a very interesting 
genuS) of which more than seventy species are 
known ; but not more than twenty have yet been 
introduced. All are shrubby; some grow into 
moderately sized trees, but the greater part are 
shrubs not exceeding ten or twelve feet in height. 
The species are natives of tropical countries, the 
growth handsome; leaves opposite and shining, and 
the flowers produced in cymes and corymbs. The 
colours are chiefly white or yellow, and the greater 
part sweet-scented ; some are exceedingly fragrant, 
amongst which the following may be noticed par- 
ticularly : — T. alba, amygdalifolia, citrifolia, dicho- 
toma, odorata^ and recurva. The fi-ni bears white 



flowers, with a similar fragrance to a jasmine; ii 
grows in the woods of Martinico, and was intro- 
duced in 1780, and grows to a shrub ten or twelve 
feet in height 

T. amygdcdifclUa, or ahnond-leaved, is a native 
of the woods of CarUiagena ; it also produces white 
flowers, exceedingly sweet^oented; and was intro- 
duced in 1780, and forms a bush six or dght feet 
in height 

T. eUrifolia (dtron-leaved). The flowers of thia 
species aie of a rich golden yellow, very fragrant 
and are produced freely; it is found wild in the 
West Indian Islands, where it grows to a tree fifteen 
or twenty feet high. It was introduced in 1784. 

T. diehatoma. The Divi Ladner; or supposed 
Forbidden fruit' of Paradise. This species is a 
native of Ceylon and Malabar ; the flowers are pale 
yellow, and exceedingly fragrant It is the T. 
alteroifolia of some travellers, and the ''Eve's 
apple " of the desoendanta of the Portuguese in 
Ceylon. 

The name applied to this tree by the latter 
people originates in the tradition which prevailed 
in former days among the Mahometans and Por- 
tuguese, that Ceylon was the Paradise described in 
the Scriptures ; that the Garden of Eden was utuated 
in it ; and that the firuit of this tree was the for- 
bidden fruit of which Eve ate. In confirmation of 
this tradition, they referred to the beauty of the 
fruity and the delicious fragrance of the flowers, 
which are most tempting; and they state the 
former was a most excellent fruit before Eve tasted 
it The shape gives it the appearance of a fruit, 
a piece of which had been bitten off; but its effects 
are at present deadly poisonous. The tree grows 
to about twelve or fifteen feet in hdght ; but is, 
perhaps, not yet introduced to our collections. 

T, odorata (the sweet4centod) is a native of 
Surinam and Guiana ; the flowers are large, of a 
pale yellow, and are produced freely. It was intro- 
duced in 1798, and grows to about the height of 
four feet 

T, recurva (reourved-flowered) is a native of 
the East Indies, with pale-yellow drooping flowers, 
and a delicious fragrance. It was introduced in 
1824, and figured by Dr. Lindley, in the J?ot JReg. 
1 1840. 

All the species are of easy culture in the stove, 
merely requiring to be planted in a mixture of 
loam, peaty and sand; and young plants may be 
obtained by cuttings, planted in sand, under a glass 
in a moist heat 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



AmiDBs cMBPim. Sir R. Brookes Air-pikmL — 
This it the A. Brookei of BtUeman in Bot. Hegitter, 
1841, ftod of our Mag, pfBoitmy^ vol. ix. t. 145. It it a 
native of Conrtallaiii in the Eut Indies, and is one of 
the moat lovely of the genus. Being a native of a hot 
and moiit climate, it requires to be kept in the wannest 
division of the orchid house with a larger portion of 
lig^t than is usually given to plants of this description. 
After the flowering season, lessen the supply of water, 
and give the same ^eatment as other species of .ffirides. 
—Bot. Mag., 4427. 

iEsCHTNANTiius PAXTowt. This plant has large, 
convex, dark green, even leaves, which are slightly 
marked on the under side with impressed dots. The 
bracts are of unusual size, thin, pale green, slightly 
stained with red. The sepals are remarkably large and 
broad, and are divided to the very base. The flowers 
are dull red, with a flat limb, divided into four nearly 
equal lobes, which are square at the end, as if they had 
been cut off. It seems to be most nearly allied to 
JE, ramosissimus and CMfflthii. It forms a trailing 
balf shrubby stove plant, growing either in a well- 
drsined pot of leaf-mould and broken crocks, or fixed 
to a block of wood, and surrounded with moss. It 
lequires a moist atmosphere whilst in a growing state, 
but afterwards should be kept nearly dry.— /our. JBorf. 
iSExr.,80. 

CAL4ima VcsTiTA. Shagg^f Oaiamiiht^ A large 
silver medal was awarded by the Horticultursl Society, 
in November last, to Messrs. Veitch and Son, for a fine 
specimen of this beautiful species of Calanthe. It was 
imported from Moulmein, and bean lufgt spikes of 
white flowers, stained in their centre with crimson. 
Among the many orchids which have been imported of 
late years to our gardens, this is one of the most hand- 
some and striking.— Jour. HoH, Soc., vol iv., 8. 

BxACcw ZsYLAHicuM. OQfiio» Exocum, A beau- 
tiful annual, raised from Ceylon seeds by Mr. Moore, of 
the Glasnevin Botanic Qaiden, Dublin, where it pro- 
duced its purplish-blue flowers m September, 1848. It 
is really a striking plant; and may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown early in the spring in pots 
filled with sandy peat soil, and as they are very, small 
they require no covering of earth, but merely that the 
mould should be gently pressed down. The pot should 
be placed near the glass in a damp comer of the stove, 
or a pan of water lihould be set under them, as it is 
very necessary that the mould in the pot should be 
kept in a moist state, without having occasion to 
sprinkle water over the sur&ce ; for if that is done, the 
small germinatmg seeds are disturbed. When the 
young plants are sufficiently strong, pot off into loose 
turfy soil with good drainage. — Bot. Mag,, 4423. 

LoASA picTA. PairUea-JUnoered Zoaia. An ex- 
tremely pretty species of Loasa, native of Chacapoyas in 
the Andes, where it was detected by Mr. William Lobb, 
and seeds were raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons at 
their nursery, Exeter. There is every reason to beh'eve 
it will prove a half-hardy annual, well suited for bedding 



out in the summer, when its graceful and lively flowers, 
yellow and white, with a red eye, cannot fail to prove 
attractive. The seeds should be sown in April, in a 
frame or pit, and by the end of May, it will be safe to 
turn it out into the flower borders. — Bot. Mag,, 4428. 
LiBuiiTnus PULcuBK. PrtXhf Xmant/i«». This is 
one of the most beautiful of the genus. It was dis- 
covered by Mr. Purdie, during his botanical expedition 
to New Qranada, growing in Monte del Moro. The 
plants in their young state appear to be rather delicate. 
It is said by Mr. Purdie to form a suffruticose shrub, 
fh>m five to seven feet high, and two or three feet in 
diameter, growing at an elevation of between 7,000 to 
8,000 feet on shelly limestone rocks, which are covered 
with a thin stratum of peaty soil of a dry nature. It 
may, perhaps, do the best kept in a dose greenhouse, 
poUed in loose peat soil, well drained, and with a fern 
ineces of limestone mixed through the soiL — Boi, Mag,, 
4424. 

MlLTONlA SPBCTABILtS PUKPURM^TIOLACIA. TWT^fi^ 

vMet MUumia. See p. 77. 

MiLToniA Karwinskii. CowU Kaneifuki^e M%U 
Umia, This is the CyrtocMlum Ksrwinskii of the 
Bot, Beg. t 1992 ; and the Onddium Kanrinskii of 
the Serimh Orehidacevm, t 25. This beautiful plant 
was received by the Horticultursl Sodety from Mr. 
Hartweg, and is supposed to have been collected at 
OsxBca, in 1839. The flower«eape is nearly three 
feet long; stiff, and almost upright; being covered for 
three parts of its length, at intervals of an inch ftnd a 
half, with large gay white, purple, yellow, and brown 
flowers, fully two inches and a half in diameter. The 
sepals and petals are bright yellow, barred and qwtted 
with brown ; the tip is white at the point, deep violet 
at the base, and blush in the middle space. The colunm 
is nearly white, and adorned by two serrated hatchet- 
shaped wings. It requires to be treated like an Onddium, 
and to be grown in rather a cool temperature, in pots 
filled with fibry peat, and half-decayed leaves, well 
drained. — Jowr, Bort, Soc, toL It., 83. 

PoLTQONUM vAociHUFOLinif. Vacctmium-leaved 
Polygonum. Raised firom seeds recdved by the 
Horticultural Sodety firom Captun W. Munro, from 
Northern India. It forms a trailing plant, with half- 
shrubby stems, and is an extremdy pretty wpedet, 
growing fredy in any good well-draindl loamy soil, and 
is easily incressed by cuttings. Its vpikte of deep rose- 
coloured flowers are a great decoration during autumn 
to rock-work, as they conttnue to retain their gay 
colours until the frost changes them to a warm brown. — 
Jour, Bort. Soc, vol. iv., 80. 

SWAMMBROAMIA ANTBNNARU. A Small, COmpact, 

evergreen bush, found wild in Van Diemen's Land, on 
the sides of Mount Wellington. It is hardy, and grows 
freely in any common garden soil, being readily increased 
by cuttings planted in the usual way. The flower- 
heads are small, white, and collected in little lateral 
corymbose panicles. — Jow, Bort, Soc, vol. iv., 77. 
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Thb period of growth has anived; uae every means 
to ikcilitate the progress of vegetation under glass ; give 
a humid atmosphere, in plant-houses especidly; admit 
air freely according to circumstances, and allow the 
•ntiance of as much light as the season will afford. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

GUm. 

Crerrt Trcbs, in pots and tubs, are now about 
stoning ; be careful by a free admission of air, and only 
a moderately warm atmosphere, not to hurry them too 
much over this critical period of their growth ; supply 
the roots with weak liquid manure, and allow Uie free 
access of all the light they can have. 

CucoiCBBRs may be watered liberally, have abundance 
of air, and plenty of bottom heat, under which circum- 
stances, if kept properly pruned, they will now bear 
freely. 

Fioe. Water finely at the roots, and give liquid 
manure every day ; syringe in sunny weather ; as the 
young wood advances in growth, stop at about every 
four joints, this will expedite the growth of the fruit, 
and render the plants compact bushes. 

Pkacb-housbs. The trees in this department must 
now have as much air as the weather will permit, if the 
fruit are stoning. 

PivBiuBS. The plants in the fruiting department 
will now be rapidly swelling up; give a very humid 
atmosjdiere ; a free circulation of air, and such assist- 
ance as is requirite to keep in a five growing state. 

YiMKRiss. Stop, prune, tie in, and thin, when and 
where necessary, and allow the entrance of as much 
light 9A possible. 

Open Air. 

Apricot Trsks will require looking over as soon as 
the leaves appear, and if the foliage is curled or webs 
are seen, caterpillars are secreted in the buds ; open the 
leaves and destroy them, or they will become trouble- 
some. 

Apple Trbbs. Look through the orehard at thu 
time and see if there are webs formed amongst the 
young bursting leaves or flowers; if so, examine, and a 
number of small yellow caterpiHars, marked with black 
lines are found ; they are the larvfB of the green-veined 
white butterfly, (Pieris Crataegi,) which are often, during 
the spring, very troublesome. The perfect insect is 
about the size of the common cabbage-butterfly ; the 
wings are somewhat transparent, and of an uniform 
white colour, nerved with black. The caterpiUars 



live in societies, under silken webs, in which they form 
little cases to secure them fit)m the severe weather 
during winter. At the end of March or beginning of 
April, they begin to break these webs, and attack the 
young bursting buds; every evening they return to dieir 
webs, and do not quit it on rainy days. The chrysalis 
is of a yellow colour, streaked, and spotted with black. 

Protbct blossoms on wall trees with nets or other 
covering. 

Pbas and Bbams. Sow twice in the month. 

Potatoes. About the end begin to plant out the late 
crops. 

Cauliflowebs. Towards the end, sow a little seed, 
to produce frxim October to Christmas; and finish 
planting out those sheltered in frames. 

KiDNBY Bbans. Sow abottt the end of the month 
on a warm border. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Cflan, 

Combbuvatoiit and Gbbemiiodsb. These structures 
will now be very gay ; azaleas and other similar plants 
will be in bloom ; give a partial shade if the weather be 
very bright ; throw a little water on the floors, occa- 
sionally, to keep the air humid, and they will continue 
much longer in perfection than under other droum- 
stances. • 

Im thb FoaciMO Pits. Cuttings of various tender 
plants may be struck, so as to keep the house employed 
as the flowering plants, which have been forced, are 
removed. 

Cold Frames and Pits may be fuUy exposed, so 
that the plants can have the full benefit of the air ; but 
frost must be guarded against. 

Orchid-bodsb. This is a busy time amongst 
orchids ; newly potting, re-arranging, starting into growth, 
and fixhig the shading apparatus, are amongst the chief 
things now. 

OpenAvr, 

Mowing and dressing lawns, pruning, training, pre- 
paring beds in the flower-garden for receiving the plants 
for grouping, must now be attended to, without delay» 

FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

Nursery. Propagate by layers; dean seed-beds; 
continue to plant evergreens in damp weather. 

Sow various Forest tree seeds, as Acorns, Walnuts, 
Chestnuts, Beech, and the various species of Pinus. 
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MUCUNA MACBOCABPA. (Long-froiudiiooui^) 

CUui, DiAOBLPHiA. OnUr, Dkakomia. ifot Orcfer, Faiuctw (Leguminoua Plants, Veg. King.) 

OmsMG CHARAcrmi.— Colirar oampaniiUte, bOaUate; 
lower Up trlfld, with aoate Mgmants, the middle segment 
dmwn out moot; nppar Up broad, entire, and obtuee. CoroUa 
with aesurgent rexiUam, ahoiter than the winge and keel. 
Wimfft oblong. Ktel endform, or straight, acute. Stamens 
diadelphooib five of the anthen oblongoUnear, and the other 
fire OTate and hairy, iiegwrn oblong, torose, two-valved, 
hispid. Seedt round, with the hilnm girded by a oiroular 



ISpacino CBABACTBa*— PicMil a sliruh. Stenu twining, 
eactflodlng to 40 or 00 feet in height, flexuoee. Leaves 
pinnately-trifuliate» q[«ringly pilose; leaJUis oordate. 
Racemes azOlary, pendulous, 18 to 21 Inches long, many- 
flowered. Flowers large. CeUgs bibracteate, middle tooth 



oi the lower Up diTerging at the apex, tube obUqne at the 
base, surface indurated, of a yellow-green» and covered with 
a ferrugineous tomentum. Vesfillwn lufe^ yellow'green, 
partially ascending. Wings oUong'lanoeolate, rounded at 
the apex, lunate at the base, of a deep and ridh purple. Keel 
sword-ehaped, kmger than the wings, of a purplish-brown, 
acute. L^uma long, enelform, hispid, from being covered 
with short brittle hairs, many seeded. 

AcTBoainns ajto Sviroinrius— Muouna, De CandeU^s 
Prod. ; Juss. Ann, Mus, Stiaolobium, Persoon*s Synopsis. 
CittB, Loureiro. Carpopogon, Roxfmrgh's HorU Bmg. 
Macrooeratides, RaddU Negretia, RmiM and Pavon, Hor- 
nera, Nuksr. Mucuna maorocarpa, WaUitk's PI. AsteU. 
Rarior,, L t. 47* DoUohoe macrooarpus of some authors. 



The subject of our present plate is without doubt the handsomest species of Mucuna 
known. The plant is a yeiy lofty grower, and the racemes, which are produced abundantly 
on the old wood, are very lai^e, and the quantity of flowers in each are prodigious. 
The plant at Chatsworth, from which our drawing was prepared, grows at the south 
end of the large conseryatory, and being a climber of rampant growth, it has ascended to 
the roof, oyer some part of which it has spread its branches to a considerable distance. 
One of the racemes produced in February, 1848, was found on measurement to be 
21 inches long, and contained as many as eighty-eight or ninety flowers, seventy-five or 
more being expanded at the same time ; and this was fax from being a solitary case; many 
others appeared equaUy as lai^e, and perhaps contained even more flowers than the one 
described. The colours, however, are by no means lively, the standard being of a pale 
yellow-green, the wings deep purple, and the keel purple-brown. The flowering season 
continues from December until March. 

The plant is a native of the East Indies, chiefly in the north of Hindoostan, about the 
mountains of Nepal, and was introduced to this country by the Duke of Devonshire in 
1837 through Mr. Gibson, his Grace's collector, where, at Myrung, on the Khoseea hills, 
according to Mr. Gibson's own memoranda, he found it growing in wild luxuriance, 
unequalled, perhaps, by very few, even of the most robust of the Indian creepers. And 
this leads to a few general observations on the habits of this beautiful portion of the Indian 
Flora, whose great feature is the extraordinary manner in which they take possession of, and 
overran the most gigantic denizens of the forest, literally covering them with a mantle of 
their own, which renders them more ornamental and varied under the yoke of death, than 
the most perfect development of their own leaves and blossoms could eflect. Mr. Gibson 
was often surprised in the jungle with their peculiar habit and form, and used to wonder 
how the fragile stems of these plants could rear their heads and reach even the lower 
branches of tbese patriarchs of the forest, which support them, and very frequently die 
under their grasp ; and more particularly so, as they are generally found situated at a 
considerable distance from their stem, very seldom close to it, as one would naturally 
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9S MUCUNA HICROCABPA. 

enough suppose, but rise mdependentl;, uotil they reach the lover brancheB, aa thou^ 

some huge spider had cast her line, and this had proved sufficent to aid and guide them to 

their wonted positiou. And it ma^ be further observed, that the stems of these placta 

preeent the most curiooB and interesting appearance, b^g twisted, festooned, and entwined 

so closely tt^ther, as sometimes to resemble the cable of a ship, but flattened as in the 

genus Bauhinia, and sometimes likeathick rope or hawser, aa in the object of these remarks, 

and presenting the most grotesque and interesting combination 

of outline and form ; with ■' ■ ■ ' ■ -■ 

treme limit of the tree tfa 

them, and perhaps ultimati 

so picturesque is the seem 

must visit their natdve hal 

to f^reciale or form a jqsl 

ment and beauty, bo oni 

beautiful are the bloeaoma 

The object of these ran 
encomiums on the beauty < 
the extraordinaiy features i 
its habit The profusion o 
innumerable racemes, thei 
and the large flat legume 
plant an ol^ect of no n 
situation similar to that i 
servatory at Chatsworth it i 
the unioitiated, and the a 
of plants. It was planted c 
at Chatsworth in 1839, an< 
large conservatory at Chat 
in February of the presen 
Our present figure gives i 
as only one diminutive 
raceme was this year 
produced, whereas in 
1848 the racemes were 
numerous end very long, 
also the individual flow- 
ers were much larger. 

Two members of this 
genus (of which about 
twenty have been noticed 
or described), fiimish an 
article bog known in 
medical practice under 
the name of Cow-itch, 
which is composed of the 
long sharp brittle hairs 

that clothe the seed-pods of M. urem and M. prurient, the former a native of the West 
Indies, and the latter having a much wider range, grovring wild in the West Indies, 
Guinea, Malabar, and the Moluccas, being thtis found in three out of the four great 
divisions of our globe. In the West Indies both kinds abound, overrunning waste ground, 
sugar-cane fields, and fences much after the manner of our Calyttegia lepivm, or Bindweed 
and Convolvulus arvonsis. 

When Cow-itch is a[^lied to the skin, it produces an intelerable itching from the 
small haira penetrating, and this is even the case with the thick skins of the negroes in 
those parts. It has been found oseful in medicine. 
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The seeds, however, which are the ox-eye beans of our Colonies, are cooked and 
esteemed as good as kidney-beans. 

Only a few species of Mucuna are deserving of cultivation, where only a selection of 
plants is grown ; amongst these M. macrocarpa must take the precedence. It will grow 
in any light rich soil, and must have plenty of pot-room, a good supply of water at the 
roots, and sufficient space for its tops to spread. Propagation is effected by cuttings 
planted in sand, and placed under a glass in heat. It is a hardy stove plant, and will no 
doubt thrive in a warm greenhouse. 

The generic name is derived from Mucuna-giuicat the Brazilian name of Mucuna 
urens. 



HELIOTROPIUM PERUVIANUM VOLTAIREANUM. (M.voitoi«'8Tuni«>ie.) 



&ass, PsHTAiTDiUA. Ord€r» MoMoevNiA. Wat. Order, Ehrctiaci 



-(EhreUads, Vrg. King,) 



QcHBBfC Cbaractbr.— Clorotta salyer-ahaped ; threat 
QsnaUy naked, but In some bearded ; st^fmentt of the limb 
foniuhad with a ahnple pUcatture, or a tooth between each. 
Stigma sub-oonical. Carpels four, one-oelled, combined, 
Gloeed at the base, without any manifeat rooeptacle. 

ELBLHrraopiuM VoLTAiRBANini.— A garden hybrid, with 
the haUt and appearance of U. Peruvianum — Plant 
•hrob^y. Leaves petiolate, oblong-lanoeolate, wrinkled, 
npesd, dotbed with soft hairs abovat and somewhat 



oaneecent beneath. Fl&wer-ipikeg terminal , branching into 
three or four, rarely compound. Flowers sweet-aooited, 
mnrillng like Vanilla. CoroUa intersected by five pUoatures 
of a deep purple-blue colour, with a greenish-throat, rather 
laif er than that of H. Peruvianum. 

AuTHoaiTiBs AHD SviioirTMas.— Heliotropiom, T<mm^. 
Inst. \ Lin, Qtn. Heliotroplum Voltaireanum, Continental 
and British Nurseries. 



Of about ninety species of Heliotropium described by Botanists, not more than twenty 
have been introduced to Britain, and of these only three are what may be termed popular 
flowers, the if, Peruvianum, H. corymbomm {grandiflorvm) and H. europcBum. Each 
possesses a grateful fragrance, not unlike that of the Vanilla, on which account chiefly, they 
have always been highly esteemed. The H. Peruvianum is a well-known greenhouse 
shrub, a native of Peru, becoming during the season of its. torpidity in winter, partially 
denuded of its leaves ; hence it may be considered deciduous. It was introduced in 1757, 
and has long been extensively cultivated. H. corymbomm is also a native of Peru, but 
was not introduced until about the year 1800 ; it forms a dwarf shrub like the last, 
which it greatly resembles in habit, but its foliage is coarser, and the leaves are retained 
during the winter; hence it may be denominated an evergreen. The flowers of both the 
above are purple-lilac, and bear a considerable resemblance to each other, so much so 
that they might at first sight be easily confounded with each other, but the H. corymbomm 
is inferior in beauty to the H. Peruvianum. H. mropofum is an annual, with white 
floweiB, a native of various parts of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced to 
England in 1563 ; it is much less grown than either of the others. 

Our present subject is an excellent variety of H. peruvianum, raised on the continent, 
and was introduced from Paris to this country a few years ago, but with whom it originated 
we are quite unable to say. It diflers from the species in the size of the individual 
flowers, their deep purple colour, and their large spreading corymbs ; in other respects it 
exactly agrees. 

The cultivation is of the easiest kind ; the ordinary treatment of greenhouse plants is 
all that it requires. A light soil, composed of equal parts of light rich sandy loam and 
heath-mould, with a little sand to keep it open, form the best compost ; and young cuttings 
separated from the plants in spring as soon as they have grown a sufficient length, and 
planted in pots of soil in a gentle moist heat, will strike root with the greatest freedom. 

The name is derived from helios, the sun, and trope, a turning, because the flowers 
are supposed to turn towards the sun. The genus was called Verrucaria by the Latins, 
because the juice of the leaves, mixed with salt, was supposed to be a cure for warts 
{verruciB). 
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CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE. 



MINA LOBATA. (Lobe-lMvedHlaa.) 
Clou, PsifTAivouA.— ^)r(i«r, MonoeYiru. Kat. Order, Cohyoltulacbi 



Gbtbric Ohaiuctbil— Ca/jrx ahort, naked, flto-parted. 
OtroUa hypoaratertfonn ; tube ihort, and much thruat ioto 
the inflated limb ; limb oaoipanulate, inflated, flye-sided, 
and terminating in five lobes. Stamens unequal, attaelied 
to the tube, exserted. Owmrf foor-odled. (hmlee aoUtaiy. 
Btigma capitate. 

Sraciric CHABACTBa.^P<afil a twining UennlaL Sleme 
glabroue, terete. PetioUe an indi or more kmg, onooth. 
Leave* oordatO; three-lobcd, sUghtlj tUIous beneath, glar 
broua. and of a bright g r ee n abore. PedumeUslaag* Baeemee 
forked, each part bearing nine to twelre flowers. Calpje 
green, tinged with red, short and fleshy ; divided into flre 
oblong, keeled, acute sqgmenta. Corolla ttd>e short, orange- 



yellow ; l(mb balf-an-inch long, at flrst of a rich and brilliant 
carmine colour, but changing as it expands to deep orangey 
and becomes finally of a pale yellow ; lobee anall, rounded. 
Stamens inserted in the month of the tube : JUaments long, 
slender; anthers kidney-shi^Md, attached by the middle, 
yellow. Ovarjf surmunded bj a small fleshy gland. 

AuTBoaiTiKa and Synokviibb.— Mine, La Have, Qoa- 
moollt, Taumefort, and other Botanists* Exogonium, Mo- 
fino, and others, Morenoa, La Have. Mina lobata. La 
Uave and Lexarea, Ifovomm Veget. dee. fas,^ i. S. : 2>r. 
Lindlep, in Bat. Reg., ▼. xxviU., Misoel. 9^ t. xxiT. <lna- 
modit Mina, Don's Oard. and BoU, v. It., p. SfiO. 



This handsome Convolvulaceous plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced hj 
G. F. Dickson, Esq., in 1842, who presented it to the Earl of Burlington, and in whose 
gardens at Holker, under the superintendence of Mr. Wilson, it flowered for the first time 
in November, 1843, when our drawing was prepared. Subsequently it has been introduced 
to other collections. 

In habit the plant greatly resembles some species of IpomcBa with lobed leaves, but 
the flowers are produced in forked, many-flowered racemes, a character very unusual in 
this Order. The individual flowers are also singularly formed, very different from those 
of any other plants belonging to ConvolvuLacem ; so that, when the leaves are removed, it 
could scarcely at first sight be recognised as belonging to the Order under which it is 
placed : the structure of the ovary and stigma, however, is that of true Convolvulacea. 

It is an annual, requiring the temperature of a greenhouse. The seeds should be 
sown in pots, and placed in heat ; when the young plants have become of a sufficient size, 
they must be transplanted into small pots, and shifted from size to size as they advance 
ingrowth. 

A light rich soil, composed of equal parts of loam, decayed leaves, and heath-mould, 
suits them best Increase is not only effected by seeds like other annuals, but they may 
be likewise propagated by cuttings, separated as soon as the wood is sufficiently matured, 
and planted in pots of sand, and placed under a glass in heat 

The name is given in honour of Don Francisco Xavier Mina, a Mexican minister. 



CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE. 

By Jokn Towertf Etq. 

As an opportunity has, by the new arrangement of this Magazine, been furnished to 
introduce the above subject, I avail myself of it. Chemical terms are in the mouth of 
every cultivator; but the mere use of such, without an appreciation of their due sense and 
meaning, conveys little instruction. It is proposed, therefore, to enter upon a series of 
Chemical Articles, of which this is the leader ; wherein, beginning with first principles, no 
one word that does not convey its own application, shall be passed over without an attempt, 
at least, to render it fiEimiliarly intelligible. In order to avoid error and the appearance of 
dogmatism, I shall faithfully appeal to the writings of some of our ablest philosophers ; but 
while so doing, as it is admitted that knowledge, though rapidly advancing, is still fax from 
perfect, I will not scruple to offer, by way of comment, any remark that may tend to 
elucidate phenomena or elicit truth, iu order to induce a research of causes, and thus to 
establish the foundations of a consistent philosophical theory. 
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A variety of chemical notions have from time to time been entertained : most of these 
have passed away ; but there is one of them which, however vagaelj expressed, is capable 
still of being carried to good account. Chemists of the present day are constantly in the 
habit of employing the terms elemerU and elementary, by which they imply a substance 
that '* has hitherto resisted decomposition, or any resolution into simple forms of matter." 
The four great elements of the ancients were — ^fire, water, earth, and air. Now, without 
dwelling for one moment upon the absurdity of this notion abstractedly, I recur to it as 
leading to something like a consistent mode of arrangement Elements they are not ; but 
as being the great natural agents of every phenomenon which presents itself to notice 
amidst the boundless wonders of creation, I think we cannot adopt a safer course than 
to assume them as our leaders in any attempt which may be made to convey simple 
elementary instruction. 

As concerns priority, it might be more correct to assume water as the original agent in 
the phenomena of creation ; but if potency of action be taken into the account, fire, when 
referred to its original source, must claim the precedence ; and so &r, I presume, the 
Gardener will not hesitate, when I take it as the basis of that theory which has been above 
alluded to. 

The sun is, beyond doubt, the pure original foundation of light, heat, and vitality. We 
know not what the sun is, nor is it at all required that any attempt should now be made 
to inquire into its structure or composition. The telescope has plainly shown that its 
surface occasionally exhibits black spots, called macuUB ; and by my own observations, 
taken on many favourable opportunities subsequent to the Idth of February, I can assert 
that, to this day (April 2nd), the solar disk has never been free from spots, which have 
been found to vary much in size and position, and to an extent that must prohibit any 
attempt thereby to ascertain the rotatory motion of the luminary. Sometimes seven to 
nine have been counted ; at others a single well-defined spot, with one or more mere 
specks, have been observed — ^the latter near the verge of the sphere. The only conjecture 
that has been hazarded from any appearances so erratic is, that the solar body may 
in itself be opaque, and that the macuUB are perforations of a luminous atmosphere 
which may enclose that dark central body. Persons have been led to form the erroneous 
opinion that the spots indicate a cold and rainy season ; yet few, we imagine, can retrace 
finer weather than that with which we have been favoured during the months of February 
and March last. 

The sun*s light — ^pure white light — ^if passed through a good prism, is found to be 
divisible into seven coloured rays, which constitute the figure called the tolar spectrum. 
On this point it may be gratifying to many to refer to the auUiority of our great philosopher. 
Sir Isaac Newton. He made a circular aperture of about one-third of an inch in the 
shutter of a dark room, and placed near it a triangular prism of highly polished glass 
(whose angle of refraction was about 64^), in a position to allow the beam of the sun to pass 
through it, and then to be received by a screen placed about eighteen feet and a half from 
' the prism. This beam of light, if nothing had intervened, would have passed through the 
aperture, and proceeded onward to the screen in a straight line ; but by a power which pure 
glass possesses, the beam, on touching one of the three fisuses of the prism, was refracted 
or bent, and thrown upon the screen in the oblong figure called a spectrum, whose length 
was about ten inches and a half, and breadth little more than two inches. The arrange- 
ment of the coloured decomposed rays, commencing from the lowest, comprised, first, die 
red, and then, in order above it, the orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. It 
may be made matter of conjecture whether the glass itself exerts an actual chemical 
agency upon the passing beam or not; but such are the observable efiects: and other 
chemical transparent substances, solid, fluid, and aerial, produce a powerful, though 
somewhat dissimilar effect, upon the sun*8 rays. It should appear, by the peculiar 
arrangement of the several tints, that they circularly blend and intermix one with the 
other ; for although the coloured image, by falling upon a perpendicular screen, conforms 
to its fiat surface, yet when it is fecund that the blue ray at the highest end of the spectrum 
assumes the tint of purple (called violet), it becomes highly probable that a portion of the 
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blue ray has passed into, and blended with, the red ray of the lower extremity, and vice 
versd, inasmach as that red ray is not found equally pure throughout Again, Uie orange, 
which is interposed between the red and yellow rays, partakes of the nature of both ; as 
does also the green, which is placed intermediately between the yellow and the pure 
blue rays. 

Philosophers assert that there are but three primitive colours — ^the red, the yellow, 
and the blue ; and the theory bears out to a certain extent, that of the circular blending 
of those three basal tints. 

Modem researches haye partially confirmed the conjectures entertained by writers of a 
bygone period ; and attempts have been made to regulate the introduction of light into 
plant-houses by modifications of the glass. That a powerful influence is exerted by the 
sun's light upon decomposable substances is proved by numberless facts; colours are 
changed, — those of growing plants particularly so ; attraction is manifested, and leaves are 
drawn up during the greatest power of daylight, as if they were under the attraction of 
an electrical conductor. Of this movement, Erythrina, and many of the trifoliate Legu- 
mina8€B, may be cited as most familiar examples. Heat also is develo{^d, though the 
transparent medium itself, through which the rays pass, is not sensibly affected, unless it 
be by radiation firom a sur&ce below, upon which the sunbeams have struck. In a word, 
we may safely conclude that the sun's rays invariably act as a divellent decomposing 
power. 

We have now arrived at a position whence we can obtain a glance of the chemical 
and electro-magnetic principle of the sim's light. It has long been suspected that 
the blue rays produce magnetic phenomena, and needles have been said to be thereby 
converted to magnets. The blue ray, at all events, developes littie heat, and it may not be 
incorrect to suppose that cold frosty weather may depend upon its predominant influence. 
The illuminating yellow or central rays may be the more immediate source of electricity; 
as the red was formerly supposed to be the agent of heat But more correct experiments 
have proved that the greatest heating power is manifested a littie below, and out of the 
visible range of, the red ray. In a word, keeping in view the entire range of the prismatic 
speetrunit it will be found, that, if a delicate thermometer be applied to the different 
coloured spaces, the heating power being at its maximum beyond the limits of the red ray, 
decreases gradually through the various tints till it arrives at the blue spaces, where it is at 
the minimum. 

Chemical changes, chiefly attended witii decomposition, are produced by the action of 
light : one only need be adduced, as familiar in domestic economy. When the common 
permanent ink (which consists of metallic silver dissolved in dilute aqua-fortis, coloured 
with a littie Indian ink) is applied to hnen, it is of pale brown colour, and could imme- 
diately be discharged ; but after exposure to the full sun's ray it acquires a fixed black tint. 
In this process the solution becomes decomposed by the agency, chiefly, of the blue ray, 
and tiie silver is partially restored to its metallic condition. Now, according to Dr. Fownes, 
"it is not the luminous part of the ray which effects similar changes ; they are produced by 
certain invisible rays accompanying the others, and which are found most abundantiy in 
and beyond the violet part of the ^f>ectrum. It is there that the chemical effects are 
most marked, although the intensity of the light is exceedingly feeble. The chemical 
rays are thus opposed to the heating rays in their degree of refrangibility, since tiiey exceed 
all the others in this respect." 

According to the most recent discoveries, it should appear that white, undisturbed 
light, consists of at least three active constituent principles — ^namely those of light or 
luminosity, heat, and actinism. We may, perhaps, never be able to separate or define 
these principles ; and as r^ards vegetable growtii and maturity, it is not essential that we 
should do so, because softened white light imparts every element which can be required. 
I say softened, because of the evil consequences that result from the burning lenses that 
are found in common or sheet glass ; and I use the term with a view to persuade the 
horticulturist to substitute ground glass for any screen, be the fabric what it may ; because 
light is, and must be, intercepted by tiie latter, and its qualities more or less changed. 
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And I am also persuaded that the calamities of scalding, shrivelling, shrinking, and scorching, 
will hecome of less frequency hy the suhstitution of a process which cannot decompose, 
although it may chasten, the perfect ray. 

To bring this article to its close, consistently with the general object of the proposed 
series, I assume that every phenomenon in meteorology and natural philosophy is 
dependent upon the decomposition and disturbing influence of the sun's light. The 
electric element is distributed throughout the earth's surface ; light is imparted and stored 
up in every species of matter which is susceptible of combustion. Magnetism and heat, if 
not directly imparted by the solar beams, are induced within the earth, and so, in a 
word, are those processes which effect the decomposition of water, and of eveiy organic 
substance which constitutes manure. 



ON GROWING THE LANSEH AND CARAUNDA AS TABLE-FRUIT. 

The Lanseh, or Langsat of the Malayans and natives of Java, is the Lannum domestieum 
of Jack, and our Botanical Catalogues, and the CipadesM, fruticoBa of Blume and Don's 
Syst. It grows abundantly in the Indian Archipelago, being found both in a wild and 
cultivated state in Java, Malacca, Borneo, and many other of the wanner parts of Asia. 
It is associated with the Natural Order Meliace€B or Bead Trees, a tribe of plants not 
generally remarkable for wholesome properties ; nor are many of them safe even adminis- 
tered as medicine ; yet the fruit of the present species, that of MUnea edulis, and a few 
others,* are free from any deleterious qualities. 

In its native habitats, the plant forms a tree-like shrub, from 10 to 1 5 feet high, 
with a moderate-sized stem, and brown bark. The leaves are alternate, pinnated, each 
consisting of from three to four pairs of leaflets, with an odd one ; pinna ovate-acuminate. 
Flowers produced in short racemes, issuing from the naked stems and branches below 
the leaves. Caiyx small, five-toothed. Corolla larger than the calyx, consisting of 
five petals. Filaments ten, nearly as long as the petals, emarginate, connected into a 
tube at the base. Anthers adnate inside. Ovary surrounded with a disk or. ring, five- 
celled. Ovules ten, two in each cell. Style short Stigma capitate, five-toothed. Fruit 
firm, fleshy, globose, five-furrowed, five-celled, five-seeded. 

Next to the Mangostoen, perhaps no fruit is more universally eaten and esteemed than 
this; the pulp is of a somewhat firm consistence, but contains a deal of juice, very 
cooling and refreshing in a hot climate, being delicate and delicious, with a remariuibly 
fine aroma. On the tables of India it forms one of the chief fruits in the dessert. 

The growth of the tree is ornamental, particularly so when covered with blossoms and 
fruit ; and althoi^h of a moderate height, it forms a fine spreading head, with light and 
graceful foliage, which renders it a very desirable garden object. 

The temperature for the growth and fruiting of this plant, should be a pretty strong 
but moist stove-heat, and its roots should have access to a little bottom-warmth, but not 
in such a manner or degree as to parch and diy the soil. 

Dnriag the season of torpidity, the temperature should not be allowed to &11 veiy low ; 
about 60^ or 65^ would be a fdr average. 

If grown in pots or tubs, abundance of root-room should be given, otherwise the 
growth may become stunted ; but it would no doubt be better to plant it out, in a prepared 
border, in a rich loamy soil mixed with coarse sand to keep it open ; but if grown in pots, 
a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, with a little well-rotted manure, is requisite, taking 
care that the drainage is good. Cuttings will strike in sand plunged in heat. 

The Caraunda or Cabanda is the Carissa Carandas of Linn, and our Botanical 
Catalogues, the Capparls Carandas of Gmel. Syst., and Echites spinosa of Burm. Ind. 
It is a native of the East Indies, growing chiefly in wild woods and uncultivated places. 
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It belongs U> the Natural Order Apocyrutcea, or Dog-bauea, eome members of which Order, 
although plaDtB of cousiderable boauty, itre classed amongst our most deadly poisons. 
Our present subject, however, and several others, bear eatable fruit, possessing con- 
siderable merit, amongst 
which may be mentioned 
Waiughbeia edulii, Han- 
eomia Tpubeteem aaAtpe- 
ciota, Carpodinm duicu, 
or Sweet Piahamin, and 
ildodinui monogymi* 
M. Batieri, and CaHtta 

In its native country 
this plant forms a spread- 
ing shrub 15 or QO feet 
in height, and flowering 
during the months, of 
June and July. The 
branehM are numerous, 
slender, and forked. 
Leavei opposite, ovate- 
mucrouato, obtuse, gla- 
brous. Spinet in pairs 
at the divisions of the 
branches, and at the axils 
of the leaves, often two- 
forked. CoryTnbs terminal 
and oxiUaiy, few-flowered. 
Ftotneri jasmine-like, fra- 
grant. 0(i2ya> five- toothed. 
Corolla funnel-shaped, 
with a flve-part«d limb 
and naked throat, white, 

slightly tinged with rose-colour. Stameng five, inclosed. Ovary two-celled, cells few-seeded. 
StyU thread-like. Stigma bifid. Fmit a two-celled, four-seeded beny, about the size of 
a cherry, black and shiniiig when ripe. 

The cheny-Iike fmit of this shrub is, when ripe, almost universally eaten.both by the 
natives of India and by Europeans, and when preserved they form an excellent substituto 
for our red-currant jeUy. Previously to becoming ripe, they ore either eaten with salt, 
or pickled ; for this last purpose they are thought to be superior to any other fruit in 
India, even the Mango is considered inferior for this use. In the. unripe state they also 
make excellent tarts, and are manu&ctnred into various kinds of preserves. 

The growth of the shrub is bushy and spreading ; in Bengal it is formed into 
het^es, which growing strong, and forming a dense thicket with the branchea in 
addition to the strong sharp spines, the fence becomes all but impossible to pass through. 
The plant has been long introduced to this country, having been cultivated in ITOO, 
but is now seldom met with in Collections. It is weU worthy of a place in evei; stove, 
only for its ornamental character and the fragrance of its flowers. 

It is easy of culture, requiring the heat and treatment of common stove-planta, and to 
be potted in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, with good drainage. It is readily 
increased by cuttings of the htdf-ripened wood planted in pots of sand, and placed under a 
glass in hesC 
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OR COMMON FIG. 

The genus Fictu contaiDS several very interesting subjects, and the fruit of one is of much 
importance as an article of commerce. The sap of the whole genus is milky, with more or 
less of acridity, and contains in some species a large proportion of caoutchouc. Amongst 
those which bear eatable fruit may be mentioned Ficus Carica, or the Common Fig ; Ficui 
Sycomorus, or Egyptian Sycomore; Fictu religiosa, or Fagodartree; Ficua pumUa, 
F, bengJuUeruis, F, aspera, F, aurundata, F. Rtwiphdi, F. Benjamina, and F, Qranatum, 

Ficus dastica^ or Caoutchouc Fig, is a strong-growing tree, with large leathery leaves ; 
the sap contains a considerable portion of caoutchouc, and the chief supply^ of this article 
brought into Europe from the continent of India is obtained from this plant. 

Ficui indica, or Banyan-tree, was introduced to this country so long ago as 1600, and 
has always been treated as a stove plant ; it grows strongly, and becomes in its native 
country a very large and spreading tree ; some of the specimens in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta are of great age, and of an immense size, and excellently adapted for the conve- 
nience and comfort of the inhabitants in that warm climate, who spend much of their time 
in the open air, even in their various occupations ; weavers, tailors, and other tradesmen, 
may be seen under the shade of these wide-spreading trees, following their usual 
occupations. The lower branches of this species of Fig are extended laterally to a great 
distance from the bole, and produce abundance of roots, which, descending, fix themselves 
in the ground, and become in their turn stems, and as the side branches are more 
lengthened out than the central ones rise in height, the tree at half-armUe distance appears 
like a depressed cone, and the stranger could scarcely beheve the regular ranks of 
stems before him were merely parts of a single tree, until he arrived beneath it and 
witnessed its complication of stems and branches, placed in ranks of concentric circles 
around the main stem. One of these trees, 200 years old, is reported to have been so 
dwarfed by the Chinese as to only rise 2 feet in height. 

Ficiis religtoMj or Pagoda Fig, bears an eatable fruit, although the tree is chiefly 
esteemed for the use made of its timber in the manu&cture of idols. It forms a large tree, 
without any disposition to emit roots from its branches like the last The leaves are like 
those of the poplar. 

Ficm rqtens, a native of the East Indies, forms one of the best creepers, planted in 
rockwork, in a stove. In the large conservatory at Chatsworth it is found to spread with 
great rapidity, and is an excellent covering for what would otherwise appear a mass of cold, 
naked stones ; it adheres to them without difficulty, and is veiy ornamental. 

Ficus Syeomorus, or the Sycomore Tree of the Ancients. — ^This species of Fig grows 
abundantly in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and the neighbouring countries, on which account 
the tree has been named by some travellers and writers, Ficus agypUaca^ or Egyptian Fig. 
In ancient history, however, both sacred and profane, it is called the *' Sycomore," a name 
derived from tycost a fig-tree, and moras, a mulberry, from the circumstance of the leaves 
and general growth the of the plant resembling the mulberry, but the fruit being a true fig. 

The fruit of this species is esteemed next in value to the Common Fig, F, carica, but 
both in flavour and richness it is very inferior ; for the milky juice is of so acrid a nature, 
that, if the fruit be eaten in an unripe state, it is very liable to excoriate the mouth ; and 
even when ripened in the ordinary way, they do not entirely lose the acridity, and are 
considered only fit for the food of pigs. For the purpose of rendering them wholesome, 
they undergo caprification, by which operation the acrid milk is converted into sugar. 
Pliny, and other writers, mention this operation as being performed by injuring the point 
of each fruit, either by cutting off a piece of the end, or running an instrument into it,, 
and by this means producing a wound. Amos, the prophet, was a gatherer of this fruit, as 
we see in Amos vii. 14; and that the trees grow to a considerable size in Judea is evident, 
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this being the kind into which Zaccheus is said to have climbed to get a view of the 
passing Saviour. Luke xix. 4. 

These trees, in their native countries, produce large timber, having trunks from 4 
to 5 feet in diameter; and when fully matured the hear^wood is considered so hard and 
indestructible, that for ages it has been thought to be the best kind calculated for coffins 
and mummy cases, and some of these latter have been found in a state of good preservation, 
which have lain for upwards of 3000 years. 

Ficus carica^ or Common Fig, is too well known to need any description. It is a 
native of the south of Europe, and has been long naturalised in Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Barbary, the Isles of the Levant, and many other parts, and we learn from ancient 
histoiy that they formed an important article of food amongst the inhabitants of all the 
countries in the East. In their wild state they become large spreading trees, and bear a 
profusion of fruit of the finest kind. 

With a few exceptions, however. Figs scarcely succeed well in this country as standards ; 
our variable climate, and deficiency of solar light and heat, rarely allow of the wood coming 
to maturity, so that the fruit are apt to fall prematurely, yet in fine summers exceptions 
occur to this rule, and in the Soutli, and South-west, Fig Orchards are to be found, and, 
with few failures, good crops are secured, so much so as to render the experiment profitable. 

The usual method of growing the trees in this country is against walls, where in general 
crops of veiy good fruit are ripened. The aspect best suited for the purpose is South or 
South-east, and it must always be l)ome in mind that the Fig-tree is a veiy rampant grower, 
and it is therefore advisable never to make the border very rich. Obtain a quantity of 
good turfy loam, mix with it about one-sixth of brick and lime rubbish, but add no animal 
manure ; whatever is required of this kind can be added afterwards in the form of liquid 
manure, otherwise the shoots will make such rapid growth, and become so long-jointed, 
that fruit need scarcely be expected. 

The border may be prepared to about the depth of 8 feet, and may be extended to 10 
or 12 feet in width ; for drainage lay a large quantity of hard dry rubbish, much in the same 
manner as for vine borders. Some cultivators think it advisable to build walls beneath 
the ground, leaving the roots of each tree about 9 feet square of soil in which to grow ; 
but as a rule, this seems scarcely necessary, although in some situations it might be found 
expedient. Any superfluity of growth may always be remedied by judicious root-pruning ; 
and fructification is induced by continually stopping the young shoots at every few joints 
with the finger and thumb, which is preferable to using a knife. Eootppruning may be 
easily accomplished by forcing down a sharp spade or other tool, and cutting off the roots 
at about three feet from the stem of a large tree, and two feet from the stem of a 
smaller one. This should be done early in autumn, and they will form new rootlets 
for Spring. 

Of the different modes of training, perhaps, the £ui system is the best. The use of 
the knife is seldom required, except to cut out the large old wood ; lay the shoots in thin, 
and by paying attention to stopping the young shoots at every few joints during the 
summer, a large crop of fruit will be induced to form. The nearer the roots of the trees 
are brought to the surfEuse, the better will be the flavour of the fruit, and the earlier 
will they ripen ; it is therefore advisable never to dig the borders near the trees with 
a spade, for, by this means, all the surface-roots will be destroyed, and those only which lie 
deep and are of the least importance will survive ; let the earth be loosened with a fork in 
such a way as not to injure die roots more than can be avoided. 

If the trees are in good health, and yet do not bear fruit, cut out a trench three or 
four feet from the stem, and separate some of the main roots, then fill up the trench again 
with lime rubbish .nearly to the surfiEtce, after which spread the soil ; by this means, the 
growth of the roots will receive a check, a number of rootlets will be formed, and fhiitful- 
ness will be induced. A practice sometimes is followed of removing or shortening 
the leaves of the young wood when they hang over or conceal the fruit ; whenever this is 
practised, the contiguous buds remain immature, and unfiiiitfulness is the consequence. 
The fruit often swell well and then drop off; this either arises from a too sadden 
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exposure to great c6ld, or from the wood being unripe. The leaves are generally killed 
by frost, this ought never to be ; for whilst the leaves remain green, the wood is immature. 
The young fruit may be preserved through the winter by covering the trees with double 
mats from the efifects of the early autumn frosts, until the young budd are perfected. 

Propagation is effected by layers and cuttings about a foot long, taken off the most 
fruitful and well-ripened shoots, planted in pots of sandy soil, and placed in a gentle heat ; 
they bear frtiit the second year. 



The best kinds for walls are — 



White ManeUles. 
Black lachiiL 
Brown Ischia. 
Brown Naples. 



PregosBata. 

Lee's Perpetual. 

Lai^ge Blue, or Long Purple. 

Bnmswick. 



Brianzolo. 
White Genoa. 



The White MaraeiUes is an excellent fruit, with a rich honey-like sweetness, and 
pleasant flavour, but is of a small size. The tree does not grow strong like some other 
kinds, and is a most profuse bearer. 

Black Ischia. A deep violet fruit of moderate size and good flavour. The tree is of 
strong growth, and sometimes requires pruning at the roots, especially if the soil be at all 
rich, otherwise it becomes long-jointed, and the wood does not ripen. It is hardy and 
seldom suffers from our winters. 

Brown Ischia. — One of the best wall Figs we have, both in respect to the production 
of fruit and its flavour. The fruit also becomes of a good size in favourable situations, 
but the tree is apt to grow succulent and long-jointed, if planted in too rich a soil. This, 
however, can be remedied by root-pruning. The fruit ripens in succession, after the 
manner of Lee's Perpetual ; the colour is brown, with a purple bloom on the sunny side. 

Brown Naples, — ^A large fruit of the first quality, and of a brown colour, tinged with 
blue on the sunny side. The tree grows strong, and the leaves are large : it is, therefore, 
necessaiy to keep the wood very thin. The roots, also, must be kept within bounds by 
pruning ; otherwise, it is not a good cropper. 

Pregussata. — ^This is a small, dark, blue Fig, of a flrst-rate quality. The tree is not a 
strong grower, and, therefore, requires less room than some of the others. A south aspect 
is the most suitable for it. 

Lee's Perpetual is not, either in size or flavour, equal to some others. The tree is not 
a strong grower, but bears a profusion of fruit, which seldom drops ; ripening continues 
through the whole of the season, until the cold autumn winds affect the leaves. 

Large Blue, — A fine large fruit, making an excellent figure in the dessert : but the 
tree seldom bears a large crop ; and the flavour of the fruit is not equal to some of the 
smaller kinds. The tree is also of very vigorous growth, and will outstrip ail bounds, if 
the soil in which it is planted be rich. 

Brunswick. — ^A good wall fruit, of a large size ; but, like the last, the tree seldom 
bears a good crop. The fruit, however, is superior in flavour to the Large Blue, and the 
tree is more easily kept within bounds. 

Brianzolo is, perhaps, the best-flavoured Fig grown. At present, it is too little known 
to cultivators. The tree is a profuse bearer, and should be planted in a warm situation. 
The fruit is smaU, of a bright yellow green, with the inside of a bright crimson. 

White Genoa is a large Fig, of good quality. The tree grows strong, and bears very 
fine crops ; but the roots require to be pruned,' and the shoots to be laid in veiy thin. 

The winter management of the Fig tree merely consists in keeping the borders pretty 
diy ; and, by a covering of long litter, preventing the frost penetrating to injure the roots. 

Caprijication, or artificial ripening of the fruit, is a system followed in some parts of 
the Continent, in imitation of the perforations of an insect, which is thought to greatly 
flEunlitate the fruit coming to maturity, by causing " the nutritious juice to extravasate in 
those vessels, which they tear asunder in depositing their eggs ; or, perhaps, it leaves 
behind it some sort of liquor, proper to ferment greatly with the milk of the Fig, and 
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make the flesh of them tender." When the fruit sweUs well, and then drops o£^ it has 
heen found that moistemng the eye with a little oliye-oiL will assist the swelling up 
and ripening; but the usual method is to pierce the crown of the Fig, when it has 
acquired about two-thirds of its size, with a needle, and insert a drop of olive-oil. 

The best time to gather the ripe fruit is early in the morning. Allow them to lie 
in a warm, dry place, a few hours before they are eaten^ when the flavour will become 
delicious. 

M. German, a botanist of Algiers, states that a curious discovery has been made by 
General Lamoriciere, who, seeing a quantity of Fig-peelings thrown about the streets of 
Mascora, had them collected and thrown, in a heap, outside of the town ; and on sub- 
sequent examination, he found a sort of sugar produced upon the heap by the heat of the 
sun, causing fermentation. To obtain sugar from them, the fruit are divided into two, 
and are exposed to the rays of the sun, and the efflorescence is removed with a soft brush. 

As a forcing fruit, no plant is easier of management than the Fig ; and, perhaps, no 
crop is more certain. They may be either placed in pots and tubs, or planted out in a 
prepared border. 

The sorts calculated for growing under glass are, Brown Turkey, Figue Blanche, Lee*8 
Perpetual, Marseilles, Nerii, Pregussata, Fico Brianzolo, Blue Marseilles, Angelique 
Blanche, and White Ischia. 

When planted out, it is advisable to confine the roots within certain limits, or prevent 
their over-luxuriance by root- pruning. They do very weU in a Vinery or Peach House, 
provided plenty of sun-light can be given them ; otherwise, they will not bear a crop of 
fruit : for although many may be formed, they are almost certain to fall prematurely. 

Plants grown in pots or tubs should be supplied with a rich soil, composed of two parts 
rich maiden loam, with plenty of fibre, and one part very rotten dung. Drainage is of 
great importance ; for, idthough the Fig requires a deal of water when in a growing state* 
yet, tmless the drainage be good, the growth of the fruit will be interrupted, and they are 
then almost certain to fiedl. 

The time of potting is early in the winter ; after the wood is ripened, reduce any of 
the balls that are matted, and replace them in pots or tubs that will allow of a good 
growth. Place them in a warm situation out-of-doors ; shelter the pots or tubs with litter, 
to keep the roots secure from frost ; but, except in seasons of great scarcity, the stems and 
branches are better fully exposed. In January or February, the plants may be taken into 
the forcing-houses or pits where they are intended to be grown. Some cultivators, 
however, prefer plunging the pots in a bed of leaves, tan, or other heating material, 
which will supply about 10° more heat to the roots than the tops, untQ the fruit begins to 
swell and the growth has fairly started ; they then remove them to the situations they are 
intended to occupy for fruiting. This system of treatment has been supposed to prevent 
the young fruit from prematurely fiEdling; and, perhaps, there are good arguments in 
favour of the practice--although the best crops of Figs in pots we ever witnessed, were 
annually produced without any such precaution ; the pots being placed at once upon and 
around the flues of a Vinery and Pine-stove, where the tops came near the glass, and 
received a deal of light. 

When the plants have got into full growth, water with liquid manure about eveiy other 
day ; and if saucers be placed beneath the pots, so much the better. At all times, water 
freely during the season of growth, both at the roots and over the foliage, by syringing : 
for if there is good drainage, no danger need be apprehended that too much can be given, 
as the Fig is nearly an aquatic. Whilst the growth is feeble, however, it must always be 
borne in mind that a much less portion of water is required than when the plant is in full 
vigour. A want of attention to this is one of the main causes (although there are several 
others) why the young Figs fall before they are full-grown or ripened. But with judicious 
management of temperature and watering, two crops may be ripened in the season. 
When the fruit are ripening, it is always well to discontinue syringing, as it is almost 
certain to cause the fruit to burst with repletion ; and they are never of so good a flavour 
when such is the case. When the young shoots are about five inches long, pinch off the 
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ends : if this practice be followed, no praning will be required in the winter, beyond catting 
out the old worn-out wood. 

If a house is appropriated to the growth of this fruit, the temperature, at the com- 
mencement of forcing, may be about 45^ or 60°, and should be allowed to rise gradually^ 
as the trees develope themselves, much in the same manner as for Vines ; the treatment 
of which (with the exception of the Fig requiring more moisture) may be taken as a rule. 



NOTES RELATING TO THE HISTORY, DISTRIBUTION, AND CULTIVA- 
TION OF THE P^ONY IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Tra$idaUdfrom Original Chxnet Works, into DtUchy hy D, IMoffman, ofLeydta; and again trantXaUdfrcm 

the JhUchy hff Mr, Polman Moay, cf Haariem, 



HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PiSONY IN JAPAN. 

(Gkmtlnaed from PofeSa) 

Of Botan roots* bark for medical purposes, the provinces of Yamasiro and Yamato bring 
the largest supply to market, and the district of Nara, in Yamato, produces the most 
esteemed flowers, from wheuce the plants are distributed all over the conntiy ; and not 
seldom, the wealthy individuals lay out some hundred ounces of silver, for the purchase of 
one single plant. In consequence of the continual raising of new flowers, the number of 
different varieties at present, amount to one thousand, the names of which, space will not 
allow us to mention.'!' The most esteemed of recent date is the one called Thousand-petals, 
being veiy full, double, and of a vigorous habit ; its flowers are furnished with the most 
brilliant scarlet of the Granate-flower {Punica Qranatum,) and measures six-tenths to eight- 
tenths of a foot (18 to 24 centimetres) across, and its pistillum is of a solid substance ; as in 
succession to the foregoing, the white sort in point of beauty must be done justice to. 
Amongst the most striking varieties, belongs one with purple white-striped flowers; 
another with flowers pure white about the base of the petals, and red at the edge ; also 
the black Pseony, Kuro botan, the *' Winter P8Bony,"f &c., &c. Generally speaking, the 
white and red self-coloured varieties are much more esteemed than the variegated coloured 
ones ; pure yellow sorts have however, up to the present time, not made their appearance, 
which the Chinese author See Chaou Ching also states, bringing, however, into question 
what colour Ngan Yang Sew, (the author of the ** Chinese Monograph of the PaBony ") may 
have aUuded to, when using the word Hiodng, ** yellow," mentioning the yellow varieties, 
Yao and New kia^l grown by the nurserymen. 



TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PJSONY AFTER JAPANESE GARDENERS' 

MANUALS AND VARIOUS OTHER WORKS. 

The Preparation of the Bed. — In preparing the Padony bed, the nature of the soU as 
to its moisture and drainage ought to be a point of particular consideration. It ought to 
be observed that this plant prefers a cold climate, and extremely dislikes any degree of 
heat A rather dry soil proves beneficial to its growth, and it cannot resist any super- 
fluous moistttre, which particularly proves destructive to the red-blooming sorts ; for the plant, 
when once attacked with rot about the roots, not seldom suddenly dies away. Nothing 
so much improves the vigour of its growth as a supply of fresh and well-manured soil, and 

* The "Gardoner't Manual," before mentioiMd. ** Kwa dan dai tent* contains a oatalogue and deaorlpUon of 18 white, 
42 red, and 10 pale porple-coloared Japanese Tarletlea. 

i The Winter Pouny (Jap. Fuffu botan, or Kan botan) flowers fhim the 10th to the ISth month, (fhun NoTemher 
to January). The ** Jap. Almanack." *' Owali rei/ak buts Men,** torn, z., p. 31. 

I To be oompared with what has before been stated. 
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a place situated towards the south should be chosen for the bed, such that a coToring may 
conYeoiently be constructed to protect the plants against the heat of a burning sun, from 
which they soon su£fer.* The bed, when made three to four feet broad, will allow sufficient 
space to plant two rows of middling-sized plants. Should the plants, however, be of extra 
large size, the bed must, of course, be made accordingly .f 

The bed should be made half-a-foot elevated above the surrounding path, which is a 
rule of the greatest importance, particularly so in badly drained places ; (in vezy wet places, 
Ito Ifei I advises the bed to be made at an elevation of one foot). Around the bed a 
low frame of small bricks must be constructed to fasten the covering upon, which might 
also be made of wood, but for that purpose chestnut wood should be avoided. From a bed 
after the above description, the old soil should be dug out, and again filled with a mixture 
of black peat, well-rotten leaf-mould, and common garden soil, in equal proportions, which 
should be sifted and thoroughly mixed through. When afterwards the plants are trans- 
planted, a fifth part of ashes from burned straw should be added thereto. A mixture 
consisting of soil dug from the surface of an orchard, sand, and common garden mould is 
also considered to make a good compost. 

The Planting and Transplanting, — The improved PaBony should be often (once a 
year) transplanted, for if this be neglected, in the sixth or seventh season a stoppage 
of bloom will be inevitable. (It will easily be observed that ,the word *' planting," 
made use of here, means what we should call, '' changing the soil.") The time preferred 
for transplanting them, is the last day previous to the autumnal equinox, or the day 
following. Should the weather, however, prove hot, it may be done a few days later. In 
transplanting, the old soil should entirely be removed, and the new soil (which should 
previously be prepared for the purpose) should be applied. The Japanese peasantry give 
to such performance the name of Uoetd-garif ** change of soil." Particular care should be 
taken not to injure in any way the young and tender fibres ; and, after planting, the soil 
should not be pressed down with the feet, as practised with other plants, but should be 
left quite loose around the plants. 

About the annual transplanting of the improved Paeony, known by the name of 
Botanno newake^ ** division of the roots," we find in the '* Japanese Encyclopedia," tom. 93, 
p. 6, and also in the ** Japanese Imperial Almanac," ** GwaU rei fak huU zen,^ 
publication of 1804, tom. 8, p. 29, stated that this performance belongs to the 
operations of the 8th month (September). § This prescript is as follows: — Take a 
quantity of river-bog, which, after being dried, should be thoroughly sifted, together with 
a quantity of old garden-soil and silver-sand, in equal proportions. In the Bth to the 
10th month (7th Sept. to 6th Nov.), after the plant has formed its red buds, it should be 
planted in the above-described mixture ; the use of animal matter as manure has proved 
to be injurious. In winter-time a quantity of rape-seeds, from which the oil has been 
pressed out, may be deposited about the roots ; also a sprinkling with water in which 
fresh sweet-water fish has been washed, is considered beneficial to its growth. The AH 
botan, or improved Autumnal Paeonies, are (as stated in the above-named "Almanac," 
torn, iv., p. 30, planted or transplanted during the 4th month (May), and are watered 
every night, as are also the following plants, viz.: — 

Acorus gramineus. Jap. Seki ^o bu. 

Eiyobotjrya japonica, Sieb, et Zucc, Jap. Biwa. 

Begonia grandis, Ougaud. Jap. Siu kai do, 

Olea fragrans. Jap. Katsura, 

And the different sorts of Acer, Karede, and of Chiysanthemum Indicum, Kikr, 

Ito Ifei II advises the Paeony-growers at Jeddo to manure with a mixture of black and 

red soil in equal portioDS, with a little sand. He states that, in transplanting, every 

* This Btatement taken from a Chinese work, ** Hieapoo" is also fonnd in the *' Japanese Encyclopedia.'* 

t ** Ktoa dan dai zen" or ** Treatise upon the CuUiyation of Flowers," by the florist Kwakiokeo ^uzin Mi^'ako, 

1756,pubUcationof 1788. 

X A description of the Japanese ornamental plants and their cultivation, entitled *« Tsi kin ted" or tlie *' Earth's 

Attire,** illustrated by Ito Ifei, Hortulanus at Jeddo, published in 1710—1719, 80 volumes in 12mo, torn, vi., p. 10. 
i The day of Autumnal Equinox is a rest and holiday In Japan. | In the work before referred to. 
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kind of dirt is used as manure ; which, heing deposited around the roots, gives a favourahle 
result ; also the ashes from humed fowl-dung, when huried under ground for three months, 
and then deposited around the roots in small quantities, proves excellent. Dirt, not well- 
rotten, liquid manure, and urine, he disapproves of, particularly for red-blooming sorts, as 
the evaporation of salt, which originates therefrom, makes the flowers discolour. 

Cleaning of the Plants. — It is the custom in Japan to clean the stems of the plants 
after the leaves have dropped, and when the rainy season commences, the moss, being apt to 
settle along the stems, is removed by the use of some kind of spoon made of willow-wood ; 
such being done, the stem is neatly rubbed with a piece of linen containing well-bruised 
Camellia-fruit, in order that the oily matter therefrom, penetrating the linen, may give a 
glistening appearance to the outer skin. During this performance, care should be taken 
not to move the roots about ; and it should not be often repeated, as such might injure 
the plant. 

The Winter-covering, — ^The beds where Peeonies are planted, are covered with stable- 
straw or horsedung, to protect the roots against the severity of the season, and the stems 
are covered with mats ; both protections should, however, be removed at the commence- 
ment of the 2nd month before the mildness of the season sets in. Ito Ifei also advises 
to cover the bed with horsedung, but disapproves of the covering with mats, which he states, 
often causes the stem (o wither in the spring following ; or weakens the flower-buds so 
much, that they easily drop ofll 

The Bain and Sun-covering. — The custom to cover the PsBony flowers with an oil- 
papered frame, has its harm as well as its advantage ; it appears very advantageous to 
expose the flowers fiilly to the morning sun, and the cover should, at that time of day, be 
always removed ; but again, it appears that the flowers sufler &om the sun not bestowing 
its heat upon them quite pure, but always mixed with the evaporated oil-damp. Every 
individual amateur should take these two facts into consideration, and judge for himself 
which is to be preferred; it, at all events, is quite clear that all sort of covering is 
injurious, unless a longer duration of floral beauty be wished for. After the advice 
of Ito Ifei, the PsBony bed ought to be covered with straw mats during the blooming 
season, which should be replaced with light boards, in case rain &lls. Oiled paper he at 
all times disapproves of. 

The Winter-manuring. — Somewhat before or about the middle of winter (21st or 23rd 
of December), the soil is carefully dug out round about the roots, and a quantity of 
powder composed of sulphur and drupstone,* of equal portions, is strewed about them, 
and the roots are again covered with the old soil. This performance is said to 
produce a more perfect development of the flowere. According to Ito Ifei, the Pseony 
plants should be manured twice a year, and no more ; for if over-manured, they get a 
sickly appearance, and the flower-buds rot and drop before they have attained sufficient 
power to develope. 

Treatment of Sickly and Tender Plants, — Sickly and tender plants should have little 
or no manure, but should occasionally receive a sparing supply of rain-water, which must 
have been exposed to the heat of the sun previous to use, for twenty-four hours, and mixed 
with a little urine. All plants rather backward in growth should not be manured ; but 
should be planted in a rather rich clay. Should the soU of itself prove already rich, it 
must be observed that no manure is wanted, neither should, in that case, any rape-seed 
be applied. 

Bemoval of Vermin, — To protect the roots from the attack of worms, a powder from 
Pih teen f roots may be mixed with the soil ; the holes which they leave behind should be 
filled up with sulphur, and should afterwards be shut up with pins made of Cypress wood. 
The rain-worm is easily removed by occasionally applying a little urine and water about 
the roots. If a worm has settled within the stem, tiie latter may be placed on one side 

* The drnpstooe from Sataama is oooaldered the best The dropstona It a oongealiiig of tha tCon»«ireat, met with in 
grottoib from tha npper part of whioh it hanga off like iciolML— The *' Jap. ConTeraationsLtzioon,** **FQk butt ««if,'* p. 314, 
QBder - 4M niu ttkir 

f Pih llm. pi^X' J<^P- Bjakrtn (*• Jap. Eno.'*) Hitls peotaphylla. Tkunb. 
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down to the centre, when the worm can be destroyed by the use of a bamboo-needle ; the 
stem will, by so doing, be saved, and the wound thus made, will soon cure of itself. 
Some white-coloured insects sometimes stick in considerable quantity about the outer part 
of the stem, they may, however, be easily brushed off. 



PROPAGATION OF THE IMPROVED P^ONY. 

Propagation by Seeds, — The bed purposed to receive the seeds, should be prepared 
accordingly during the summer previous to soA^ing, (June to July) ; the seeds should be 
sown immediately after they are ripe, viz., as soon as the seed-vessel commences to open and 
to show its seeds from within. When sown immediately after, no vital power will be 
lost ; if, on the contrary, the seeds are dried previous to sowing, hardly one in a hundred 
will germinate, and often not even one. After sowing, the soil should be kept sufficiently 
moist, and the seeds, which are usually two together, should be covered with a hollow tile, 
which can be removed as soon as the young plants make their appearance in the next 
spring. When treated in this way, the seeds ought to germinate eight to nine out of 
ten, and those that remain dormant in spring, may still germinate the following autumn. 

Bemarks. — Some cultivators crack the outer shells before sowing, by knocking them 
slightly with a wooden hammer ; the germination is also much facilitated by wetting in 
the two opposite parts of the skin, and by laying them to soak in water for several days. 
The young plants from seed should not be transplanted the same year, but remain 
untouched until the second year, which anticipates flowering. Ito Ifei also ad?ises the 
seeds to be sown (immediately after they prove sufficiently ripe) in earthen pots to the 
depth of two-tenths of a foot, (6 centimetres), and not less ; for other\s'i8e they do not 
germinate. During the spring, water should now and then be given, and during summer 
the young plants should be protected against the heat of the sun by straw mats ; towards 
the end of the 8th month (September), they are transplanted into the flower-garden, and 
in the third year, they begin to produce flowers. Should flowering for the first time 
commence several years later, the flowers will be all the finer and better, and the 
contrary will be the case when blooming begins earlier. 

The '' Japanese Encyclopedia " fixes the time of sowing equally as above stated, and 
says that the most magnificent flowers are generally raised from 
seeds. Their propagation may also be performed by way of grafting, 
the application of which, upon the improved sorts, has only since 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy begun to be practised, and 
has not a litde contributed to the general distribution, of the most 
brilliant and remarkable flowers. The Chinese have known this 
art for many centuries, for Soo Sung mentions it in his physical 
work, (1023—1063). 

First Method^ (Propagation by way of Joining, "* Tsugo "). — 
Cut with a sharp knife the stem of a single-flowering common 
Peeony, two-tenths of a foot (6 centimetres) above the surface of the 
ground, in the way as shown by figure a. Take then a well-ripened 
branch of an improved sort, that should show three to five buds, 
and cut it in the way as shown by figure b. Unite afterwards the 
two parts as represented by figure c, and place two 
hollow tiles so as to form a pipe around the united 
spot, fasten the same by twisting a good length of mat 
around it, and fill the interior space between the ope- 
rated part and the tile with good garden soil ; in the 
next spring the tile-dressing may be removed and replaced by a piece of 
mat only.* 

* The Tree Pieoiiiei received from Japan in 1845, at the Botanical Garden of Leyden, (we the ** Annala 
of the Royal Society for the Enoouragenient of Gardening In the Netherlands'*), had, according to 
Ifr. Schunrman StckhoTeo, the Hortulanufi' statement, generally been grafted in the way asrepreaentad 
by the adjoining figure. 
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Second Method {Grafting on the Root), — When the root of a Common PaBony has 
grown to the size of a Brassica Rapa root, it may be considered as fit to graft upon ; 
a branch of some desired improved sort shoald then be cut three-tenths to four-tenths of a 
foot (9 to 12 centimetres) in length, and at the lower end be cut of an axe-like shape ; the 
top part of the Common Pseony stem should then be split, and the axe-like shaped branch 
carefully brought between the splitted part ; the grafted part should afterwards be sur- 
rounded with a quantity of rich clay, and the operation is completed. This method is 
called tsagu mono. 

Third Method, — Bore a hole through the bulb of a Sato imo (root of 
Caladium esculentum) with a branch of KvJtd nasi, Gardenia florida; put 
a branch of the PsBony to be propagated through this hole, leaving a part of 
the lower end 6 to 7 bun (nearly 2 centimetres), out, in the manner shown 
in the adjoining figure ; the bulb as well as the underpart of the branch 
should then be covered with weU-prepared soil, and thus left during the whole 
of the following summer. 

Propagation by the Hoots. — ^The improved Pseonies may also be propa- 
gated by cutting the roots in pieces, and laying them in pots covered slightly 
with good garden soil ; after a little time they easily form new shoots. 

Time of Flowering, -t-AX the ninety-ninth day (2nd of May), the improved 
PsBony generally begins blooming ; the more common sorts, however, bloom about 
ten days earlier ; the time of flowering also depends upon the situation of the 
country and the province where they grow. Between our capital Miyako and its 
environs, we already find a difference of two days, and the provinces Setsu (Ohosaka) and 
Halima, are two days earlier than Miyako. 

Also at Ise and Owari the blooming time is earlier, commencing usually at the eighty- 
eighth night (30th of April to the 1st of May). At the environs of Suruga (the southerly 
declivity of the Vulcan Fusi), the blooming time falls six or seven days earlier than at 
Miyako ; and the country of Tsikuzen and Tsikugo, on the isle Kiusiu, are five days before 
the capital. At Nara, again, in the mountainous district Yamato, it also takes place five days 
earlier; and at the upper part of the provinces Eaga and Yetsigen five to seven days 
earlier than at Miyako. 

When in spring the flower-buds begin to swell, it is soon to be observed that three to 
four in ten shall not develope to blooms; these weak-looking ones should immediately be cut 
away, in order that the remaining buds may not be weakened by their presence, and in that 
way every individual branch should be prevented from being overloaded with buds. After 
the blooming season has passed by, the flower-stems should be cut down, that the formation 
of seed may be prevented, and consequently an early exhaustion of the plants. 

The Colours of the PiBonies, — Wliite, red, and purple are the principal colours among 
the improved Pseonies; the varieties of which are, however, so very numerous, that 
several hundred sorts are thus formed. 

The sorts known by the names of Kinden,'' golden-fields," and Do-sja, bearing half- 
yellow-coloured flowers, are produced of that colour by manuring the white-blooming 
sort with Bjaks juts. This manure (being the roots of Atractylis cbinensis is to be burned 
to a powder, of which a quantity of one Chinese pound (00 gros) should be strewed about 
the fibres of the PsBony plants, and such to be repeated five to seven times. This artificial 
prescript has been extracted from some old book, from which we also learn that, although 
Nature does not produce yellow-coloured P©ony flowers, yet they may be made of that 
colonr by enveloping the flowers of white PsBonies twice a-day with a piece of paper con- 
taining some yellow-coloured dye ; * this performance should be continued until the buds 
commence opening. 

Pure yellow-coloured Paeony flowers are, according to the Chinese work " Woo tsa tsoo" f 
not to be found, and plain blood-red are also most difficult to procure. A most remarkable 
fact is, that black-coloured Pseony flowers are also met with ; and that blue-coloured flowers 

* Our Author calls this paint Htcdng pin, or «* Yellow Ape." 
t According to a note in the Jap. Encyclopedia. 
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may be got by sprinkling repeatedly the plants with a mixture of ink and water, * from 
the time the buds begin to show. 

The cut-flowers of PsBonies keep best (according to the " Horticultural Almanac," '*Yen si,'* 
when cut very early in the morning or at night. Some indiyiduals bum the under part of 
the flower-stem and cover it with wax ; others dip this lower part of the stem in hot water 
before placing them in the flower vases. 

At the end of the work, the author invites all amateurs of improved PsBony flowers to 
choose the hour of the Serpent (9 to 1 1 o'clock in the forenoon) for exhibition of them ; and 
appeals to the poet Tung po, somewhere in his work, saying — " That the floral monarchs 
should be visited in the morning. He who should go to see their splendour in the after- 
noon, cannot be considered a good judge." 



ON IMPROVING OLD PLANTATIONS. 

By Mr. Kemp, The Park, Birhenhead, 

In a former paper, the subject of laying down new plantations on an estate, with a view 
to the production of beautiful and picturesque eflects, was freely discussed ; and it is now 
proposed to treat of the way in which a property that has been many years planted may be 
improved, by breaking up the overcrowded plantations, and admitting light into them, as 
well as opening out glimpses or views into the distant country. 

There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the older estates of this country are, 
with respect at least to the district which may properly be styled the home scene, far too 
largely and densely covered with timber. But tiiat this is a great advantage to the 
possessor, inheritor, or purchaser of such property, might be easily made manifest ; for the 
work of thinning and dressing woods of this description is one which could, if desired, be 
all accomplished in one season, or, if distributed over several years, would both pay for 
itself, and the general expenses of the out-door establishment. Whereas, the cost of new 
planting is considerable, and the period during which trees are developing themselves 
properly, constitutes the greater part of an ordinaiy lifetime. 

To the owner of a well- timbered estate, then, the improvement of his woods presents a 
variety of recommendations; and it may perhaps be affirmed that, if the subject were more 
generally and more judiciously attended to, not merely a greater amount of appreciation 
and enjoyment would be produced, but many fine places which, from the reduced means of 
the proprietor, are suffered to fall into decay and ruhi, might be kept, through the sale of 
the timber, in excellent order, and even contribute somethiag towards other objects. 

While, however, the treatment of old plantations is an easy matter as far as labour and 
time are concerned, there is no process in ornamental gardening which requires greater 
care, deliberation, and skill. The common observation that a tree, once removed, canuot 
be replaced, is not less true and important than it is trite ; even when in the midst of a 
large plantation, single trees may sometimes be of the very greatest consequence, by 
relieving the outline of flatness and monotony. But in proportion as they come nearer to 
the border of an opening, or stand towards the front of the group, or occupy any position 
between two masses, they become additionally important, and it is increasingly necessary 
to deal with them individually. 

Any common woodman can cut a gap through a plantation, so as to let in a distant 
prospect ; but it requires a practised eye, and a finished taste, to give such openings the 
appearance of never having been otherwise than as they are, and to retain the connexion 
between the masses left on either side of them. 




^H 



* Tho Ctaineee word tXK^ >\jv ^'^ 'Atru, which the" Author here ums, si^iflps the Sepia, as well as the Chinese 
(Indian Ink) Ink, Iho principal ingreUii-nts of which are blacking and glue 
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Much of what has been said in a previous article on the mode of planting an estate, is 
of course applicable to the present subject, especially as to principles. Still, it will be 
desirable, without repeating what was there put forth, to touch anew on some of the points 
then suggested. 

The principal thing in dealing with established plantations, is to get hd of everything 
like long lines of them, unless these are absolutely useful to screen some ugly objects, or 
for shelter. And the nearer such extensive woods come to the house, they become more 
objectionable. Especially, however, is this the case when ihey shut out interesting scenery, 
or cramp and darken an extensive property. In such instances, they take the character of 
huge green walls or hedges, chiefly superior to walls of brick or stone firom their more 
pleasing colour ; but, in their best state, wretchedly monotonous and wearisome. The eye 
seeks in vain to get out of this prison-like indosure, and range over the free countary 
beyond ; or, in the case of a hilly boundary, to furnish the imagination with the means of 
filling up the distance. But all is blank, uniform, and dark. 

It is for destroying this tiresome sameness, and obtaining a varied outline, and opening 
up glades beautifully chequered with light and shadow, and making frameworks to the 
remoter pictures, that the thinning and re-arrangement of large plantations is so desirable. 
And besides the additional extent of view which the practice would reveal in most instances, 
the very separation of a large mass of trees, near the mansion, or in the middle distance, 
into three or four small groups, well connected by single trees^ would make the part so 
treated, and the ground in front of it, to appear much more extensive. 

To take these points, however, somewhat more in detail, the first object to be attained 
by the division of long plantations is to bring the trees into masses. These should be as 
varied as possible in regard to size and outline; both of which features must be determined 
by reference to the shape of the ground, and the nature of the country behind them. In a 
district where there is much undulation of surfi9ice, the masses of plantation should mostly 
be left on the swells, or on the slopes of these, and be linger or smaller in proportion to 
the breadth of such elevations. At some points, again, it will be necessary to admit broad 
and ample views of the surrounding country ; and in others, narrower peeps or vistas will 
be most appropriate. This, of course, will be regulated by the character of the country, 
and the size and number of the objects that require shutting out And all these things 
will help to fix the dimensions of the masses to be preserved. What it is mainly important 
to guard against, in this process of thinning, is that too great a number of spotty groups 
is not left, that they be not too similar in character, and that, in a hilly tract, the 
plantations retained are not all placed, like beacons, merely on the summit of each eminence. 
They should likewise be most irregularly disposed as regards distance from the house. 

Much attention will be required in the formation of such masses to keep their outlines 
soft and agreeable, and to leave a sufficient number of smaller or well-furnished trees 
along their margins to carry down their branches, so as to sweep the ground. The edges, 
too, of any opening should by no means be square or straight, or have tall bare stems 
standing forward along them, but, as a general rule, should be indented in the middle, 
and have either the front or back swell stand more or less forward. This, by occasioning a 
greater thinness at the outer comers, will contribute to lighten the group, connect it better 
with any scattered specimens, and relieve it of all squareness. There may be cases, 
however — as in very small masses, for example — where such a rule will not apply, and 
where greater roundness and denseness will be an actual beauty. Indeed, it is a certain 
degree of roundness or freedom from angularity, which constitutes the charm of the outline 
of all masses reposing on turf. 

Another mode in which the outline of detached masses of trees will demand considersr 
tion, is in respect to the fence by which it is inclosed along the front. Where such a fence 
exists, it wiU be a great improvement to throw it back within the margin of the plantation, 
leaving a few specimen trees irregularly dotted about before it, so as to conceal it from 
view. This plan will also afford the means of varying the front outline of a mass where it 
has been defective ; and the fence thus moved, will be as effectual a barrier as before to 
cattle, or whatever it may be wanted to exclude from the plantation. 
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But besides the desirableness of giving to home plantations the character of masses, 
(which alone, in ordinary cases, are capable of producing the requisite variety, intricacy, and 
beauty,) there would be a hardness and an isolation about all such masses, however 
elegantly their lines might be rounded, were the spaces between them left entirely blank. 
Hence, to give the required connexion, and to soften and harmonise the whole, there must 
not only be specimens and groups sprinkled about in front of the plantations, but also 
between them. In selecting these,. the improver will have to be guided partly by a 
consideration of what trees already exist in the parts to be cleared away, that are at all 
fitted for remaining as separate specimens or groups. And about twice the requisite 
number of these should be marked to stand at die first thinning, so that there may be 
enough to choose &om when the finishing strokes have to be put to the work. The 
ultimate views on which those that are to remain should be chosen, are, what will least 
interfere with the character of the scene beyond, and best conduce to a good outline, and 
blend with the other masses. Sometimes, in a small opening, a single tree will answer 
the purpose of connexion ; but it must be a good-shaped one, well clothed with lower 
branches, and by no means be in the centre of the glade, but appear as if dropped down 
accidentally nearer to one side than the other. If the tree be imperfectly formed, a few 
smaller ones left to support and balance it, and give it the requisite degree of roundness 
and finish, will often be useful. 

In openings of a larger description, a small group of trees, with a few single ones 
standing irregularly around it, and between it and the main masses, will frequently have 
to be left. Everything like sameness or similarity, however, between the furniture of any 
of these openings, should be particularly avoided. A few thorns or low bushes will often 
answer the purpose better than trees. And where the masses are small and not very 
distant, and their edges are made thin, fringe-like, and difiuse, intermediate plants may 
sometimes be advantageously dispensed with, particularly if the ground dips slightly in the 
open space, and rises gently towards either edge. Broader sunny glades will thus be obtained. 

And this appropriately introduces the remark, that another of the objects to be 
accomplished by cutting away parts of long plantations, is to break the uniform darkness 
of the shadow which they throw on the ground, and introduce sunny spots, which may also 
be clothed with perpetual verdure. During the summer, the effect of the sunlight on 
these varying glades^ and of the shadows which the broken masses of trees throw into 
them, constantly changing as these will be with the advancing or retiring day, and according 
to the different points of the compass at which they are situated in relation to the house, 
will furnish a continual source of interest and diversified beauty. The lights and shadows 
of a landscape, of which only the general effect is usually noticed, will, if examined closely 
and in detail, be found full of attraction and rich in enjoyment. What is proposed, there- 
fore, is to give to these their proper and complete development. 

A further effect to be obtained by the wider diffusion of trees over an estate, is the 
extension of its apparent boundary. However large the property may be, long lines of 
plantation always seem to fix its limits. But if, on the other hand, the eye can travel 
delightedly through these at intervals, and take in other scenes, or simply get the line of 
the horizon broken in hiUy parts, the actual boundary of a small place may frequently 
be hidden, and considerable indefiniteness of view secured. If it be objected that 
lengthened prospects are not so much to be sought from a house as a beautiful home scene, 
and that prospects are more suitably given from elevated parts of the grounds or estate, 
it may be replied, that the views here spoken of and sought to be introduced are only, 
as it were, snatches of the distant country, and not broad or expansive landscapes, without, 
however, admitting that these last are really unfit to be looked upon from Uie windows. 
Such portions of a remote district as can be brought into view through masses of trees, are 
in no way to be regarded as coming into comparison with the wide open prospects of an 
entire circuit of country, seen from the top of a considerable eminence. And the very 
masses of trees, with their various openings, which are here commended, serve to give the 
most wonderful variety of views into the distant country, from the many different points 
of observation. 
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Fresh and varied soenerj is, consequently, another of the objects to be realised by 
skilfully thinning out plantations. In proportion to the length of the space over which 
the eye can roam, and the number and diversity of the interesting things to be met with 
in that space, will be the novelty, mixture, and loveliness of the many changes which the 
season and the atmosphere occasion. Even in one day, sometimes, from the variableness 
of our climate, and the partial character or localisation of many atmospheric phenomena, a 
widely spread landscape will exhibit the strangest and yet the most exquisite contrasts and 
combinations. So that it is not only the actual variety in the features of a scene which is 
brought under inspection by removing parts of the woody screen that had previously 
covered it, but that far greater and more wonderful variation which every day*s and often 
every hour's change of weather introduces. 

If, moreover, we adopt the authority of one of the first writers on landscape gardening, 
we should, by opening out the plantations of an estate, produce, in many instances, a 
feature which he regards as essential to the perfection of any scene, and which is called 
** the distance.'* This characteristic, of whatever composed, cannot, of course, be appreciable 
from the house, while it is obscured by large plantations occupying the foregroimd or 
middle distance ; and it can only be rendered available, as part of the landscape, by the 
plan here recommended. 

Plantations are sometimes, and not unfrequently, found to exist at greater or less 
distances from the house, clothing the slopes and crowning the summits of low ranges of 
hills. These are often exceedingly effective, but are always found to be improved by 
having old quarries or chalk-pits occasionally peering out from them, and breaking their 
monotony. Where the chief view of these woods is obtained from the front, so that the 
entire face is distinctly seen, and they are not looked at obliquely, much may be done to 
vary and brighten them by clearing out irregular patches here and there, and sowing them 
down with grass ; and if these breaks are made much larger in some places, and suffered 
to creep over the crown of the hill, they will be rendered all the more effective. 

Where the front outline of such plantations is not carried quite down to the bottom of 
the valley, but is fringed with meadows or arable land, it will greatly improve it to throw 
in the fences, as before suggested, leaving scattered trees and groups along the margin, and 
making this as bold as possible. 

After all, it may, possibly, be said that, to prescribe rules, and attempt to give practical 
directions on a matter of this sort, irrespective of any particular and local reference, is 
scarcely short of empiricism. Still, it is presumed tliat the characteristics described 
are of such common occurrence, and the mode of treatment proposed so generally 
applicable, that the hints thus afforded will at least serve as a foundation for carrying out 
the practice. Doubtless, there is much in every place which requires to be considered in 
itself ; but the office of the improver mainly consists in adapting acknowledged rules to a 
particular locality. 



CHARACTERS, DISTRIBUTION, PROPERTIES, USES AND CULTIVATION 

OF FERNS. 

The plants called Ferns, although flowerless, are exceedingly interesting ; they aU form 
leafy plants, and produce a rhizome, or root-stock, which either creeps below the ground, 
spreads over the surface, or rises into the air like the stem of a Palm. The leaves are 
usually divided into numerous pieces, marked with forking veins, and are coUed up (or 
circinate) when they first unfold. The reproductive organs consist of spore cases, which 
are placed either upon the backs of the leaves, or on their margins, or else are wrapped up 
in contracted and deformed leaves. 

In tropical countries, some of the arboreous kinds are said to attain to the height of 
<forty feet, and many grow to the height of large shrubs; others become spreading 
herbaceous plants, and some eveil assume the character of climbers. Of such as possess 
more than an ordinary interest, may be noticed that singular species kno>vn by the name 
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of the " Tartarian or Scylhiaa lamb," {Ctiiotiam BaronuUs or Baraiutt) at our Catalogues, 
or, as it should be called, C Baranyetz, which signifies lamb, being dertTed from the 
Russian word Baran, sheep. It is identical witli Ciiotium glauet»etn» and Atptdiurn 
Barometz of different authors. The plant ia a native of China, whence it was introduced 
to this country by J. Reeves, Esq., and was afterwards received by Uesars. Loddigea, 
Nuraerymen, Hackney. 

A very strange ocoomit is given of this cnrioos plant in " Burnett's OutUnes of Botany," 
extracted from " Struy's Travels through Russia, Tartary," Ac., published about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. It is as follows : — " On the weetem side of the Volga there is 
an elevated salt plain of vast extent, bat wholly nncoltivated and uninhabited. On this 
plain, which furnishes all the neighbonriug cetmtries with ealt, grows the Boranez or 
Bornittck. This wonderful plant has the shape and appearanc« of a lamb, with feet, 
head, and tiu), distinctly formed. Its skin b covered widi a very white down as soft as 
silk. The Tartars and Muscovites esteem it highly, and preserve it with great care in 
their houses. The lamb grows on a stalk about three feet high, and is capable of turning 
itself about, and feeding on the herbage; and should this &il the plant dries up, pines 
away, and dies ; they are eaten by wolves, and have bonee, blood, and fiesh, like those of 
ordinary animals, hence the plant was considered a Zoophile or Plant- Animal." 

This wonderful story, like many othera, as Mr. Burnett very justly observes, has been 
found by subsequent travellers and Botanists to have been founded on very slender 
pretensions. Therhizomecertainlyspreads 
over the surface of the ground, and becomes 
of a large size, — rising to a considerable 
height; — it is covered with a silky fleece 
of a yellowish brown colour, not much 
unlike that of the DavaUia canariensu, or 
Hare's-foot Fern; — and the sap when 
squeezed out violently is somewhat tinged 
with red, and mi^t therefore be likened 
to blood ; but the rhizome can scarcely be 
supposed to assume the rude form of a 
lamb (^. a), without some artificial means 
being used ; possibly, a full grown rhizome 
turned upside down, with the fronds cutoff, 
having four pieces of the leafstalks remain- 
ing to answer for legs would represent some such appearance. We have specimens 

growing in the rock-vrork on the 
north-east end of the Great Con- 
servatory at Chatsworth. They 
grow to a large size, and the 
frondose leaves are numerous, 
and wide-spreading. One of 
these plants, {Jig. b) ne measured 
during die autumn of 1848; and 
one of the fronds was more than 
6 feet long, with eight branches 
of pinns, which were 5 feet in 
diameter at the base, tapenng 
gradually to the extremity. 

It is plain from geological 
observations and discoveries, that, 
in the earlier ages of the world, 
Ferns were not only far more 
numerous than at present, but 
were likewise of a more gigantic 
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size. In a fossil state tbey are found Id almost every odo of the lower strata of our ^obe ; 
they are especially nnmerous in the coal strata and the conti^ous beda of shale ; 
from the DUmberB there found in proportion to those of other species, it would almoet 
lead to the conclusion that, at that age of the world's existence, they would constitute 
nearly four-fifths of its vegetation. These numbers, however, gradually diminish as yia 
ascend to more recent strata, and they tikenise diminish in size, and are found in much 
less perfect forms. Some of the early ones are extinct species of genera at present in 
existence, but others are of entirely new forms, by no means corresponding in their 
characters with any of the kinds at present known in a living state. All the present 
existing kinds, however, are comparatively diminutive, which shows it probable that in 
thoee epochs of geology, when they grew to so enormous a size, the atmosphere must have 
been tor more humid, and the temperature much higher than even that of the tropics in 
the present day, for the species never luxuriate but in warm, damp, and shady situations, 
and cannot Sourish under different conditions. 

The ftondose leaves, for the most part, contain an astringent mucilage, with more or 
lees of aroma; seveial on this account are thought to be useful in medicine, amongst which 
may be named Adiantum pedatum, A. CapUlTts Veneris, A.melanocatdon, and CHotiion , 
Barometz. Some are used for food — amongst these may be mentioned Nephrodium escu- 
Imtum, the rhizomes of which are cooked and eaten in Nepal ; and in other countries 
many others are used. In New Zealand the roots and lower parts of the stems of Ci/athea 
tHtduUarii (a tree Fern), are baked by the natives, who esteem them as nearly equal to sago. 
The natives of Palma, and Gomera, in the Canary Islands, employ the roots of Pteru 
aguilina (our commoD Brake) for food ; they are first dried, then ground, and mixed with 
barley meal, and when boiled the mixture is called " Gofio." The roots of Pterit etcu- 
lenta{/ig.f)»ie eaten in New South Wales, the rhizomes are roasted and peeled, when they 
form an excellent condiment for meat; thej are also said to form a good food for pigs, 
giving a peculiar pleasant taste to the bacon ; the plant is known as the Tasmanian Fern. 

The fronds of Pt&ris aguilina and Aipidiwn Filix-mai are good substitutes for hops in 
the manufacture of beer, containing both tannin and gallic acid. The frondsare also ttseful 
for packing apples and pears ; and when burnt, the ashes contain a laige proportion of 
alkali, which is used for making soap and glass; and the Wall-Fern, Polypodium wdgare 
{fig. e), is made use of for the same purpose. The Angtoplerii eveeta, one of the tree Ferns, a 
native of the Sandwich 
Islands, is employed along 
with Polypodium pkyma- 
todet, or red Polypody, in 
preparing and giving fra- 
grance to the Cocoa-nut oil ; 
and the former is also used ^ 

as an article of food, which p 

the Sandnichers call "Me- ^ 

hai." The tubes of the pipes 
of the negroes in Brazil, are 
made of the stalks of Mer- 
tentia dichotoma, which they 
call " Samarbaya." The 
leaves of Atpidium Jragrani 
have a peculiar, but pleasant 

odour, and have been substituted for tea. The whole plant of Aneima tommtosa emits a 
fragrance resembling Myrrh ; and Mokria tlnirijera smells like X^unu Benzoin. The 
la^ fronds of Aspleaium lueidum are used in some of the Polynesian Islands as emblems 
of sorrow, and ure carried in funeral processions by mourners. 

Polypodium pHotellmdet [fig. d), and several others, are creepers, with slender hairy 
rooting stems ; the first is an excellent plant for covering Orchid blocks or baskets, the 
leaves being small, and the stems adhering firmly by their rootlets without any difficulty. 



< 
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I/ygodium scanden$(Jig. e), L.circinata, and L.palmata, are true climbeiB, reaching four 
feet or more in height, and are very elegant plants. 

The following remarks by Mr. Scott, superintendent of the plant department in the 
large Conservatory at Chatsworth, " On Raising Tropical Ferns from Spores,*' are submitted 
with a view to meet the growing interest in this generaUy-admired tribe of plants, as well 
as to aid the amateur who may feel desirous of adding new or rare species to his collection, 
or increasing the number of those already possessed : — 

Every on^ who has made the attempt is aware how difficult, in many cases, it is to 
induce the spores of some species of Ferns to germinate. In all cases, this difficulty must 
arise from one of two causes. Either the spores must have been gathered immature, and, 
consequently, unfit for the purpose of reproduction; or, if the spores were properly 
matured, subsequent to sowing, the conditions necessary to insure germination were not 
secured. Excess of moisture will soon destroy spores in every respect fit for the purpose 
of the cultivator; but the condition as to moisture is so easy of control, that, from 
observation, I am persuaded the want of success in germinating Fern spores is chargeable 
not so much on any deficiency or excess in the conditions used to induce germination, as 
on the indiscriminate gathering, and, as a natural consequence, the immature state of 
the spores. 

In collecting Fern spores for sowing, the first point to attend to is, always to gather 
them firom leaves grown and matured during summer. Leaves produced in winter are 
often destitute of spores, or, if spores are present, they rarely can be made to germinate. 
The best spores will invariably be found on the best developed leaves, such leaves being 
of summer growth. Having selected a leaf of the sort referred to, with the fructification 
well matured, place a sheet of writing-paper under the leaf, strike the upper surface of the 
leaf gently; when a sufficient number of spore-cases have been removed, expose them, 
on the paper, to a moderate heat, and, by the aid of a pocket lens, examine carefully the 
surface of the paper, on which the spores, if present, will have the appearance of dust. 
Sow in pots, well drained, and in equal parts of silver-sand and finely sifted peat : the 
spores do not require covering, but do best sown on the surface. Water should be given 
with care both before and after the spores germinate. When the seedlings have formed the 
second leaf, move them from the seed-pot, in patches, three or four plants in each patch ; 
plant four or five of these patches together in other pots, in which they may remain untU 
the plants become sufficiently large to be easily separated by hand. 

Many species of Ferns are readily increased by divisions of the rhizome, and some are 
viviparous : to such the above remarks do not strictly apply — although, even in the case 
of these, increasing by spores might be pursued as a subject of observation ; and, as such, 
cannot fail being otherwise than interesting as well as instructive, especially in reference 
to the genus Chymnogramma. 

The variety of forms obtained in this genus from spores would, indeed, seem to favour 
the idea that, even in Ferns, something very much like hybridising takes place. 

So long as only one farinaceous species of Chymnogramma is cultivated in a collection, 
so long may seedlings be raised from that species, differing in no respect firom the parent ; 
but no sooner are several of the farinaceous species cultivated together, than the character 
of the offspring differs fix)m that of the parent. 

In the large conservatory here, an immense number of seedling Ferns spring up 
yearly, on the moist and shady parts of the rockwork, on which the duplicates and many of 
the strong-growing Ferns are planted out. The spores of Asplenixim, Aspidium, Adiantum, 
Doodia, Diplazium, Cfymnogramma, Lom/iriay and Pteris^ germinate freely on the perpen- 
dicular surface of stones, which have become partially covered with minute species of 
ConfervsB and Mosses. But in no genus of Ferns, except Qymnogramma^ in the 
Chatsworth collection, nor in any other collection, have I witnessed a similar disposition, 
on the part of the seedlings, to differ from the character of the parent. Here, then, a 
question naturally presents itself. Are seedling Ferns in the genus Gymnogramma, and 
of the sort just referred to, to be regarded as Hybrids, or only as differences produced by 
circumstances unconnected with fecundation, and unequally affecting the seedlings ? 
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When the seedling Ferns are of a sufficient size and strength to be allowed to stand 
singly in pots, they should with the greatest possible care be potted, for if the roots are 
broken, or otherwise injured, they will be some time in recovering. The soil best suited 
for the purpose is a mixture of peat and leaf mould, for the plants in their natural state 
grow in the crevices of rocks, in shady, damp situations, where a scanty portion of vegetable 
mould has been deposited, or beneath dense woods, all the surface earth of which is 
composed of decayed leaves ; and in such situations and soil only they luxuriate. 

Before potting nothing perhaps is of more importance than drainage; for although 
fond of moisture and shade, they will not flourish if subjected in any degree to stagnant 
water. Place the soil about the plants with care, so as not to break the roots ; screen from 
the sun until they have begun to grow. 

The value of Ferns consists both in their intrinsic beauty, and in their applicability to 
specific purposes. They are singularly useful for growing in shady places where few other 
plants will thrive ; for planting on rocks, for covering unsightly walls, for suspending in 
rustic baskets from the roof of a stove, for planting among trees or shrubs in large 
conservatories or stoves, for placing amongst Orchids deficient of foliage, and for enlivening 
and decorating rustic work. 

Ferns are valuable for planting in shady situations; indeed, whether it be in the 
greenhouse or the stove, or in the open air, the majority of the species luxuriate most in 
shady places, where the direct beams of the sun cannot touch them. Rockeries also of all 
descriptions are excellently adapted for Ferns, because these plants require much less earth 
than most other plants, and because from the smaller number of pores in their leaves, 
they can live and maintain a healthy appearance for a long time, with only a small quantity 
of moisture about their roots. In open-air rockeries the presence of these plants creates a 
veiy natural aspect Stove and greenhouse rockeries are greatly improved by their 
presence ; for, as in the large rockery in the Great Conservatory at Chatsworth, the whole 
nearly of what would otherwise appear a cold, barren rock, is covered with a quantity of 
waving, plume-like, delicately green foliage, which renders it particularly attractive. 

For clothing unsightly walls either in stoves, greenhouses, or shady places in the open 
air ; — ^this may be done by making the sur&ce of the wall designed to be covered, rough, 
and capable of holding in the interstices a small portion of soil. 

They are also well adapted for planting in moss or soil in rustic baskets, and hung up 
in the stove or orchid house ; they will even thrive on a log of wood, if fastened in a small 
portion of moss. Some of the smaller growing ones look well planted amongst Orchids, 
which plants they shade with their light and graceful foliage. 

The culture of Ferns is remarkably easy, consisting merely of the following particulars : 
— ^They cannot grow and thrive without shade, exposure to sun-light soon destroys many 
of the more delicate species, and materially injures those of a robust and fleshy habit ; — 
a moist atmosphere is necessary, as in their natural habitats these plants are always 
£[>und in the greatest abundance in such situations ; and when grown in houses this must 
always be kept in ndnd ; during their growth water and syringe freely ; — a moderate heat 
only is requisite, strong heat always injures their tender foliage ; — itte soil most suitable 
for their growth is composed of fibry peat mixed with two parts of decayed leaf mould. — 
They do not, when grown in pots, require veiy much pot-room ; and if planted in rock- 
work, a small portion of earth only is requisite. — Drainage with potsherds of the most 
copious description should be given if the plants are grown in pots, because the roots will 
not bear any stagnation of water. 

The following list contains some good kinds suitable for growing in a greenhouse or 
conservatory : — 



Aapidiam ebumenm. 

„ elongatum. 

„ moUe. 

„ pennigerum. 

„ pungens. 
Aspleniam flabellifolium. 
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Adiantmn cuneatum. 

„ formosum. 

„ pubescens. 
Allantodift australis. 

„ nmbroaa. 
Anemia fraxinifolia. 



Asplenium monanthemum. 

„ prsemoreum. 

„ virens. 
Blechnum australe. 

„ gracile. 

,j striatum. . 
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Cibotinm Barometz. 


Nephrodinm Ottonis. 


Pteris argata. 


Davallia cuuurienmR. 


NephrolepiB ezaltata. 


,y crenata. 


„ elegans. 


Niphobolua rapeetris. 


1 


, eeculenta. 


Dicksonia antarctica. 


Nothochlnna distans. 


J 


, £Ucata. 


Doodia Konthiana. 


Platyoerium aldcome. 


J 


,, longifolia. 


Oymnogramma ochracea. 


Polypodinm aureum. 


i 


„ aerrulata. 


Lastnea elongata. 


„ oonciimnm. 




,, iremaUL 


Lomaria attenuata. 


„ phymatodea. 




„ umbrofia. 


„ procera. 


PolyBUfihnm cnspitoaam. 




Select list of Buch as require the temperature of the stove 


\ : — 


Adiantam pulveralentnm. 


DipUudmn aorieolatom. 


Lygodiam Bcandena. 


„ tenenmi. 




„ circinatmn. 


„ trapezifoniie. 


„ calomelanoB. 


Marattia elegana. 


Aspidium ezaltatum. 


„ tartarea. 


Polypodium decumanum. 


„ yillOBum. 


„ chiyBophylla. 


„ fhtxinifolium. 


Aspleniom fragnnB. 


„ Bolphurea. 


„ lanceolatum. 


Cjathea medullana. 


„ leptophylla^ 


„ piloaelloldeB. 


„ arborea. 


„ cluBBrophyUa. 


PteriB acnleata. 


„ dealbata. 


„ tomentosa. 


„ palmata. 


DickBonia arboresoens. 


Lomaria Fraaeri. 


„ podophylUk 


** Bquamosa. 


„ longifolia. 







CULTURE OF THE SPECIES OF THE GENUS PETROPHILA. 

All the species are natives of Australia ; and although easy of culture, are yet scarce in 
collections. The best soil for the whole is a miztore of two parts of turfy peat and one 
part sandy loam. Drain well with plenty of broken potsherds, and mix a few pieces of free- 
stone, about an inch square, with the soil. These, by retaining moisture, will in some d^ree 
prevent the roots from suffering, in case of occasional drought, and which from their 
tenderness they are very liable to. Care should also be taken that the pots, in which the 
plants are placed, be of a sufficient size to allow of the roots growing freely; otherwise they 
do not flourish. 

Over-watering and drought are two extremes which these plants cannot endure ; they 
suffer, however, less from the former than the latter. The roots are so tender that it is 
requisite to water at all times with care, but especially in winter. These are also two 
important reasons why it is not advisable to place the plants out of doors during the 
summer, for either the roots suffer from drought by exposure to the sun and air, or they 
perish from over-moisture by rain; and to these may be added a third, that they are liable 
to be lacerated by worms. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings taken off when the wood is ripe, and planted then 
in shallow pots of sand. Place the pots in a moderately warm and dry atmosphere, and 
cover them with a handglass ; water with care, and in about six weeks or two months they 
will have struck root. If the pots are plunged or placed in a moist strong peat, no success 
need be anticipated. When roots are potted off, place a handglass over them again, and 
allow it to remain until they have begun to grow. 

The genus belongs to the Proteaceous tribe, and like other Australian plants of similar 
habits, they require a diy, airy situation in the greenhouse, where they can enjoy plenty of 
light, and will at no time be affected by fire heat, which always ii^ures them. 
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Nnw AHD &ASI Plaitts IN Flowib. Aoo/nJOuh 
fhippium hioolor, A most noble specimen of this 
carionB and intereeting species we obsenred in fine 
bloom in the orchid house of Messrs. Bollisson, 
Tooting. 

JB^diynanikfu Lobibianua, We recently obsenred 
in Messrs. Veitch's nnrseiy at Exeter, the above 
species, remarkably fine in bloom. The plant was 
grown on a trellis attached to the wall of the stove, 
and the foliage was almost hidden by the large 
massefl of flowers. 

Cantua hieolor. This is a sabject for our hoping 
that it may soon be in every collection, as it de- 
servedly ought to be. We consider it a little 
gem ; we saw it in flower in the nursery of Messrs. 
Knight and Peny, King's Bead, Chelsea. 

Chyaia ape. nov. In the nursery of Messrs. 
Bollifflon, Tooting, we noticed a fine new species of 
Chysis in bloom. The flowers were large and 
masqr, of an ivory-like substance, with petals and 
sepals a fine white, tipped with a delicate tinge of 
yellow. The labellum is brown in the centre, with 
a margin of yellow. When in vigorous and healthy 
condition, this species wiU merit attention from the 
collectors of this interesting class of pkmts. 

l^endrobnun nobUe, A handsome plant of the 
above we noticed in the nursery of Messrs. Knight 
and Peny, King^s Road, Chelsea; also a plant 
of the 

Didyira apedabiUs in flower. We shall rejoice 
when this plant becomes numerous, that we may 
have it in every garden ; then may we hope to see 
the true character, as in its native country, forming 
a beautiful bush, and completely over-shadowed by 
the profusion of its delicate yet charming blossoms. 
We fear there is some difficulty in its propagation, 
,as it has been some time now in the country. It 
is a species that shoiild be possessed by every one 
who is a lover of flowers, and has the means 
wherewith to cultivate that taste. 

Dendrobiwn monUtforme. Several handsome 
specimens, well-bloomed, we observed in Messrs. 
Bollisson's orchideous house at Tooting. This 
species, we presume, is rather difficult to cultivate, 
as it is not seen in such perfection as the other 
kinds, but these under notice certainly were ad- 
mirably managed, possessing such an amount of 
blossoms: we likewise noticed several very fine 
Heaths, deserving great commendation for culti- 
vation. They were— 

Eriea vermx ovcUa, The plant was upwards of 
three feet high and thirty inches in diameter, laden 
most copiously with bloom. 

Erica vemix oocemea, A noble specimen, in 
splendid flower ; the plant was thirty inches high, 
and twenty-four inches in diameter, covered with 
its handsome glossy scarlet blossoms ; and 

Erica WUmoreana. A remarkably fine plant> 
above four feet in diameter, covered with thousands 
of flowers ; as fine a specimen as need be seen. 

Oaleandra Dewmiana» We recently observed 
in the gardens of S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, a i 



handsome specimen of the above in fine flower. 
The peculiar habit, form of flower, &c., renders it 
attractive, though wanting that great essential in 
flowers,— of gay colour. The gardener, Mr. Myhun, 
succeeds in the management of this, equally with 
the other species. We likewise noticed a singular 
variety of 

Lycaate Skinnerii, of the crimson class. The 
flower, however, was entirely a pure white, except- 
ing the side petals, which partook of a delicate 
rose tint The above forms another link to the 
many varieties of this most charming Epiphyte, 
each one equally lovely with the rest. 

Mirbdia apedoaa. A beautiful specimen of the 
Mirbelia speeiosa floribunda we lately saw flower- 
ing most abundantly in the greenhouse of Messrs. 
Bollisson, Tooting. The plant was about thirty 
inches high, and the same in diameter, completely 
hidden by the profusion of its blossoms. 

MiUonia ape. nov. In the nursery of the above- 
named gentleman we saw a new species of Miltonia, 
having large and handsome flowers, upwards of 
two inches in diameter. The petals and sepals a 
dark rich brown, yellowish at the points. Labellum 
and column a pale cream-colour. This species 
forms another beautiful feature in this numerous 
and handsome race. 

Onddium pidttm. In the same collection we 
observed a most splendid specimen of 0. pictum 
grown on a trellis about four feet high and three 
feet in diameter, with upwards of fourteen flower- 
scapes fully developed. The general appearance 
gave to our mind the idea of its being one of the 
finest specimens in cultivation. 

Phajtu WaUidhii. Finely in flower, the blooms 
unusuaJly large. The specimen had four strong 
scapes upwards of five feet in height, and had a noble 
appearance. This plant was likewise in the orchi- 
deous house of Messrs. Bollisson, as also a pUnt of 
MaxSUuria ffarriaaonia. Upwards of three 
feet in diameter ; most splendidly flowered. 

Bhododendron aaboreum hyMdwn, A noble 
specimen, holding upwards of three hundred heads 
of bloom of a most dazzling scarlet colour. The 
plant is a spreading one, about ten feet in height, 
and is one of the finest plants we have had the 
pleasure of noticing. We saw it in the garden of 
8. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, where we observed 
a fine 

SdumburgJiii violacea. This species has a scape 
near five feet in length, crowned by a large trusA 
of dark violetHX>loured flowers: tiie sepals and 
petals much crisped. It has a very handsome 
appearance when in fine condition, as in the above 
specimeiL 

Vrieaa aplendena. In the spring of 1848, we 
noticed this species in the nursery of Messrs.. 
Rollisson, Tooting, and as far as the flower was 
concerned, the plant was worthless; but as an 
ornamental plant it possesses a considerable amount 
of beauty. It belongs to the same class as Tilland- 
sia, and requires the same treatment : the foliage 
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is a delicate green, richly barred acroaB with cho- 
colate colour, about an inch apart, firom the base to 
the point of the leaf. The flower-acape is about 
eighteen inches long, round at iJie htie, and gra- 
dually aasnming a flat appearance ; it ii green for 
three or fonr inches, barred with chocolate as the 
leares ; it then becomes a rich scarlet, forming the 
flat bracts out of which the simple flowers are pro> 
dnoed, of a yellowish white colour. We have since 
seen it seyeral times in bloom, and recently in the 
nuTseiy of Messrs. Henderson, Pineapple-Place, 
Edgware Road. We are informed that there is 
another yariety, possessing great beauty in the 
flower as well as in habit : we shall take the earliest 
opportunity of noticing it when in bloom. 

RmiAKTHKnA ooociinEA. ClUne9e Air PlanL 
For a successive production of flowers, this fine 
scarlet-flowering Orchid can scarcely be surpassed ; 
with the exception of a short period of torpidity 
in mid-winter, it is rarely deficient of blooDL In 
the large Conserratoiy at Chatsworth, it grows 
attached to a laige block of wood, inserted in the 
border on the west side of the house, where it is 
exposed to a consideiable portion of sun-light 
during the after part of the day. The roots are 
not eoTered with moss, but grow vigorously upon 
the naked wood without any shelter. Whilst the 
shoots are in a state of vigorous growth, the leaves 
assume a rich vivid green ; bat as the shoots become 
ripened, and the plant approaches a condition for 
flowering, the whole acquires a yellow tint; and 
shortly afterwards the panicles of flowers make 
their appeanmce. ' Perh^ no Orchid requires less 
ears or attention than this ; and few surpass it in 
beauty. The temperature requisite for its growth 
should be moderate, the humidity not greater than 
that given to Cattleyas. Ordinary shade is quite 
sufficient, and even that afforded by other plants 
will in most cases be all that is required,— moss 
and soil are unneoessaiy; a block of wood sus- 
pended from the roof, or placed in a laige pot or in 
the ground, and the phmt firmly attached by fine 
wire until its roots have fixed theinselves,— syringing 
with tepid water when growing, and complete 
drought when at rest, may be considered all this 
pUint's requisites. It is a native of China and 
Cochin-China, where it grows abundantly on trees. 
YiOKrATioir at Paras-Kath, ih Sxkkim-Hima- 
LATAH. There are a good many tanks at the base 
of the hills here ,* their existence so near a lofty 
mountain, firom whose sides water-courses innu- 
merable descend, indicates the great natural diy- 
ness of the country during one season of the year. 
Two species of Clusia abound, with a Potamogekm, 
and Utriadaria, besides Maeua, Lindenbergia, 
and a few dwarf LegumiatoacB on the banks. The 
hills and the valleys though rich, are far from lux- 
uriant. A fine Naudea (cordifolia) is a common 
tree; a small Bigrumia, and a handsome Oombretum, 
with white and red floral leaves, abound ; also 
Oonocofpus lati/oliug, and a large-leaved SmUax 
and Diogcareti, The Feme consist of Lygodittm, 
OheUanthea (silvery underneath), Adianium and 
SeiagineUa, with abundanoeof MarsUea and AzoUa 
in wet places. Bamboo is a prevalent plant, pro- 
bably B. StrUta, AcairUhacea are the prevalent 
Natural Order; they consist of gay flowered 



BueUku, Barierias, and such like, sometimes laige 
shrubs ; Bauhima (scandens or raoemosa) is very 
frequent, and an erect smaller species. Other 
plants very typical of the flora of tiiis dry region 
are Linum trigynum, Feronia elephantum, .^le 
Marmelos^ Helicteres Asoca, Abms precatorius, 
Flemingia^ various Deamodia» RhynehoslsB, Glycine^ 
and OriBleatomento«» veiy abundant Oonoearpus 
UtifoliuB^ Loranthus long^orus^ and another spe- 
cies; Exacum tetragonum, Erythraea centanrioides, 
Gansoora pusilla, Phyllanthus Embliea, various 
Convolvuli, Aigyreia, Ipomsea and Bvolvulus, 
Cuscat% and several heriMoeons Gompositny as 
Sphseranthus, Emilia^ Conysa^ WoUastonia^ Yicoa 
Indica^ Blainvillea, &c— />r. Hooker's BoUmicoA 
Mission to India, Jour. BoL, 4. 

AsTKAPAA Wallichii. This beautiful plant is 
now too well known in our stoves to require any 
description. It is a native of Madagascar, and 
planted out inthe border of the huge Conservatory 
at Chatsworth, it forms a noble phmt ; its fine large 
cordate leaves and long hairy petioles^ with the 
broad stipules at their base, all of a pale green, 
render it at all seasons a striking object The 
habit is to grow very rapidly and strong ; it there- 
tore requires plenty of room for its roots^ and the 
soil should be of rather a strong texture, and be 
pretty rich. For some time past the flowers have 
been successively produced at Chatsworth, and 
have a splendid eflfoct being pendulous, of a bri^i 
scarlet, and being clustered together into large 
bunches. The plant is of the easiest growth, 
requiring a rich soil, plenty of root-room, a good 
supply of water both at the roots and overhead* 
whilst in a state of growth, a damp stove atmos- 
phere, partial drought when in a state of rest^ and 
keeping free from insects and dirt. 

Thb Alpihi ob Bovbsault BoasB are veiy dis- 
tinct from all others. The shoots are long, flexible^ 
very smooth, in some instances entirely f^ &om 
thorns ; the one side often of a pale green, ih.e other 
of a reddish tinge ; the qres are formed further 
apart than common. The flowers are produced 
in Urge clusters. By these futures the varieties 
of this group are readily disttngnished. The Boar- 
sault Boses» though ii vigorous growth, are not 
of a suf&ciently pendulous habit to make perfect 
" Weeping Roses" without assistance from the 
cultivator. When desired to^ formed into such, 
the branches should be dfawn to the ground with 
tar-twine, or twisted bast, when the im mense 
trusses of flowers they bring forth give to the tree 
an appearance truly gorgeous. One inducement 
to grow them in this manner is, that most roses 
of a pendulous growth produce pale-coloured flowers, 
and these introduce a charming variety among 
Weeping Boees ; for the Boursault are mostly purple 
or crimson. Besides forming good Weeping Boses^ 
they are fine grown either on pUlars or on fences, 
with a northerly aspect; a situation where lew 
other kinds succeed well. They are very hardy, 
and will bloom well in situations where they scarcely 
obtain a gleam of sunshine. Boursault Roses should 
be well thinned out in pruning; bat the shoots 
that are left for flowering should be shortened-in 
very little. 

Thb Sootcb Rosks all form compact bushes, and 
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are nsoally grown as Boeh, for ihey are not well 
adapted for standards. They flower abondantly 
and early ia the season. The flowers are small and 
globular ; many of them, as they hang on the bush, 
looking like little baUa They are in character 
planted as a hedge round a Rosarium, when such 
may be required ; a bank of Scotch Roses also pro- 
duces a good efiect When the phmts become 
established in the soil, the stems push laterally 
under ground, often rudng to the snr&oe at a con- 
atderable distance horn the plant There are some 
hybrids in this group well worthy of cultiyation ; 
the Perpetual Scotch and Stanwoll, which bloom 
both in summer and autumB, are the most remark- 
able. 

Ths MmAViTRB PaoraRO^ oa PoMPoa Rosas. 
The roses in this group are remarkable for their 
diminutiveneas. They are well adapted for edgings 
to the Roaarinm, or Rose-clumps generally. They 
are sometimes planted in masses, in which manner 
they look well, as they are of neat growth and 
bloom profusdy; but th^ do not last long in 
flower. Of the yarieties of Pompon Roses, tiiose 
most generally in cultiTation are ^ Dwarf Bur- 
gundy,'* ''De Meaux,'' "Spong," and "White 
Buigundy." — PauiFs Rom Oardem. 

SraaonjA tillosa. The fibre of this pUmt is 
called OadaL The genus Stereulia belongs to a 
fiunily {SteradiaoecB) which abounds in tenacious 
fibre. This, however, is nerer manu&ctured into 
doth ; its use in India is confined to ropes, which, 
when well prepared, are equal in strength to the 
best " Coir." The tree is vezy common in Eastern 
India, and the ropes are rttidUy made ,* for the bark, 
or rather all the layers, can be stripped off from the 
bottom to the top of the tree with the greatest 
facility, and fine pliable ropes may be obtained 
ftom the inner layers of the bark, whilst the outer 
yields coarM ropes. The ropes are Tczy strong and 
lasting, and are little ii^ured by wet They are 
used by all the elephant-hunters in the Jungles. — 
Hook. Jour. BoL, 27. 

Stiboulia auTTATA. The bark of this tree the 
Malabars convert into a flaxy substance, of which 
the natives of the lower coasts of Wynaad continue 
to make a sort of clothing. The tree is felled, XtiQ 
branches lopped off, and the trunk cut into pieces 
of six feet long, a perpendicular incision being 
made in each piece ; the bark is opened and taken 
off whole, chopped, washed, and diried in the sun. 
By these means, and without any further process, 
it becomes fit for the purposes of clothing. — Hook. 
Jour. BoL, 27. 

BttBBMxaiA HiTBA, OR Chdusi GaASB Gloth Plaht. 
A very beautiful fiibric is manu&ctured firom the 
fibre of this plants first imported here in the form 
of handkerchiels, and more lately to a considerable 
extent, as superior to any other kind of fabric for 
shirts. The genus belongs to the Urticaoeous 
(Nettle) figjnily. 

BOsHnaiA PuTA. The fibre of this species has 
been long and extensively used in India for various 
purposes, and when properly dressed, is said to be 
quite equal to the best European flax, while it 
makes better sail-cloth than any other vegetable 
fibre produced in India. Rope formed of it has 
been tested in the arsenal and government dock- 



yards, and found perfectly equal to any and all 
purposes for which cordage made of Rns^an hemp 
has hitherto been employed.— ITooyL Jour. BoL, 26. 

PuoHA-PAV, oa Patohoult. The history of this 
favourite oriental scent, the use of which, in a fluid 
form, has now extended to Europe, being sold in 
the perfumers' shops. The plant producing it has 
been described by Profossor Tenore under the name 
of PogotX/anon suavis, and by M. Santelet under 
the name of P. Paidundy, which latter is adopted 
by Mr. Bentham in the JaMoUb of the 12th volume 
of De Candolle's Prodromns. It is said to grow wild 
at Penang, and on the opposite shore of the Malay 
peninsula^ in Wellesley province. The Arabs use 
and export it more than any other nation. Their 
annual pUgrimship takes up an immense quantity 
of the leaves. They employ it principally for 
stnfling mattresses and pillows, and assert that it is 
veiy efficacious in preventing contagion and pro- 
longing life. It requires no preparatioa, bdng 
simply gathered and dried in the sun. — Hw^ 
Jour. BoL, 28. 

CoQOiLLA Nut (AUalea Junifera): Few have 
walked the streets of Lon<fon without remarking 
that of late years those streets are, in places at 
leasts kept peculiarly neat and clean by the stiff 
fibres of a new material for making brushes and 
brooms ; those of the machines, as well as those 
employed by hand. These are not made of whale- 
bone, as is generally supposed, but of the coarse 
fibre of a species of Palm {AUalea fuin\fera) which 
grows abundantly in Brazil, and is imported to 
Europe extensively firom Para, tied up in bundles 
of several feet in length, and sold at the price of 
\il, the ton, under the native name of Ptofoba, 
The firuit, or nuts, are another article of commerce, 
long brought into England under the name of 
Coqnilla Nuts, and extensively used for various 
kinds of turnery-work, especially in making the 
handles of bell-pulls, umbrellas, ke. ; for the shell 
(or putamen) is of great thickness, excessively hard, 
beautifully mottled with dark and light brown, and 
capable of taking a high polish. Healthy young 
plants of this PiUm are in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, although it is rarely met with in private 
collections. The genus belongs to the Cocoa-nut 
group, and the plant was first called by Gsertner 
Coco€ lapidea, afterwards i by Targioni Tozsetti, 
LUhooarpua ooqformis, having reference in both 
cases to the very hard, almost stony nature of the 
fruit The stem is said to attain a height of from 
twenty to thirty feet, and the leaves or fronds rise 
to fifteen or twenty feet above that — Hook. Jour. 
BoL, 121. 

Mabha. Of the Manna so called, of Scripture, 
we know nothing further than what we learn firom 
the Sacred Book. The Manna known in medicine 
is a sweet concrete exudation, procured firom a tree 
called by Linnssus Fraximu Ormu, or the Flower- 
ing Ash (perhaps the Fraaeinua roiundifolia of 
Lunarck), and a native of the south of Europe and 
Asia Minor; but the Manna seems chiefly to be 
collected in Calabria and Sicily. In the districts of 
Capace,Cine6i, and Fabarotto, where the best Manna 
is obtained, the tree does not form woods, as is 
commonly supposed, but is cultivated (in separate 
plantations. These plantations geneiidly present 
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regular squaree, hedged in with Ca4iua OpunUa. 
The trees are planted in rows, and are from two to 
eight inches in diameter, with stems from ten to 
twenty feet high, which from the first shoot are kept 
smooth and clean. The soil is careftilly loosened 
and fireed from weeds. After the eighth year the 
trees yield Kanna^ which they continue to do from 
ten to twelve years, when they are cut down, and 
yomig shoots from the roots trained; one root- 
stalk frequently yields frt>m six to eight new trees 
and more. For the production of the Kanna^ young 
and strong shoots are requisite ; but they are not 
tapped till the tree ceases to push forth any more 
leaves, and the sap consequently collects in the 
stem. This period is recognised by the cultiyators 
from the appeanmoe of the leaves ; sometimes it 
occurs earlier than at others, and the collection of 
Hanna takes place either at the beginning of July 
or early in August Close to the soil cross sections 
are made in the stem, and in the lowermost sections 
small leaves are inserted, which conduct the sap 
into a receptacle formed by a Cactus leaf: this is 
the way the Manna is obtained. The incisions are 
repeated daUy in dry weather, and the longer it 
continues the more Manna is obtained. The 
stems are left unii^ured on one side, so that the 
Manna runs down the smooth bark more easily. 



The next year the uninjured side is cut After the 
Manna has been removed from the trees, it haa 
further to be dried upon shelves before being packed 
in cases. — Hock. Ja/wr. Bot., 124. 

DoRSMA AxMOiriAOUic, oa Oum Axmohiao Plait. 
The Ooshak, or Gum Ammoniac Plant, grows in 
great abundance over the arid plains in the vicinity 
of the town of Jezud Khast» on the borders of the 
provinces of Fan and Irak, a district appertaining 
to the government of Ispahan. The plant is peren- 
nial, and throws up from the roots a cluster of 
leaves, and one or more strong vigorous naked 
stems, of three or four feet in height, divided into 
joints of five or six inches long, throwing out various 
branches of equal length. The white juiee uMA 
forms the gum pervades the whole plant, but exudes 
chiefly from the principal stems. — Mayor Willock 
in Lim Trans, v. xvi, 606. 

HABBOTHAinrUS FA80I0ULATU8 AlTD OOBTlCBOeVS. 

These beautiful pUints (the first of which we figured 
in our Magazine of Botany, v. xv., p. 198) certainly 
bear out fully the character we have given of them. 
In the winter garden of the Boyal Botanical Society, 
Regent's Park, we recently observed them in fine 
perfection, forming huge bushes, literally covered 



with their gay-looking flowers. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



Bbjaeia coahctata. CloK'fowend B^aria, This 
Bpeciefl is from the collection of Messrs. Laoombe, 
Pince and Co., in whose Exeter Nurseiy it flowered in 
ft cool greenhouse in January last with no more care 
than is devoted to Indian Azaleas. Indeed, seeing 
that it is a native of very cold situations in Peru, 
according to Humboldt, at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,000 feet, it seems more than probable it will bear 
the open border with us. It thrives and flowers well, 
placed cloee to the glass in a cool airy greenhouse potted 
in a mixture of sandy peat soil, and a small portion of 
half-decayed leaf-mould. It is increased by cuttings 
and seeds. — Bot. Mag*j 4433. 

Dknorobidm DcvoMiANirK. l%e DvJoe cf Dewnr 
ihir^s Dendrobe. Assuredly one of the most delicate 
and lovely of all Orchids. It is a native of the Khoaeea 
hills in the East Indies, where it was discovered by 
Mr. Gibson, and \ria sent, with many other excellent 
things, to Chatsworth in 1837. It was figured in our 
Magatme cf Bota/wy^ v. vii. L 1 69. The charm of this 
plant is wholly confined to its flowers^ — ^the stems and 
foliage possess no attractions. Except in Uie colour and 
markings and frutesoence, Uie flowers have a consider- 
able resemblance to those of 2>. fimJbria>twni, It 
requires to be kept in a warm house, and should be 
suspended firom the roof either attached to a block of 
wood, or in an open basket containing loose turfy peat, 
mixed with chopped sphagnum. The flowers are pro- 
duced on the leafless stems during the dry season. It 
increases by lateral shoots which emit roots, and con- 
tinue to grow while attached to the old stems. — BcL 
Mag^ 4429. 

CuncDMA coitDATA. ffeoH-leo/ved Owrcuma. One 
of the most beautiful of a singularly handsome group 
of plants, too much neglected in our stoves ; where, 
whether in flowvr or only in leaf^ they add greatly to 
the ornament of the house. It was discovered by Dr. 
Wallich in thick bamboo forests, on the hills opposite 
I^me, who sent plants of it to Kew and Sion House. 
It flowered at Sion House in July 1847. A herba^ 
ceous plant, requiring to be grown in a tropical house, 
with a fiur supply of moisture during the period of 
growth, but to be kept perfectly dry during ^e season 
of rest. — Boi. Mag,, 4435. 

Euopsis RUTiDOBULBOH. Bough-ttoXhtd Erioptis, 
A species from New Grenada^ whence it was introduced 
through Mr. Purdie to the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
where it flowered in August, 1848. The flowers are 
of a dull orange-yellow, coloured with red around the 
margin of each. It was discovered growing on the 
smooth stem of a Palm-tree, fully exposed to the sun, 
in Uie temperate region of Antigua, at an elevation of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, the thermometer fiftlling 
in the morning to 65% and rising during the day to 75", 
which, on account of the less weight and consequent 
variety of the atmosphere at that elevation, may be con- 
ndered is equivalent to a tempentore of 55* and 65** 



with us. It requires a cool part of the Orchid-house. 
— Bot. Mag,, 4487. This is in no respect different from 
E, bUob<it except in having been better cultivated than 
the specimen from which the plant was flrst described. 

EiuosTBMOK iNTBRKBDiuK. Intermediate Erio9- 
teaum. This handsome shrub is worthy of cultivating 
in every greenhouse, loaded as the shrub is with its 
lively blossoms (white, tinged with pink in bud), during 
the latter winter and early spring months, when such 
plants are peculiarly welcome. It grows in a turfy peat 
soil, and requires the temperature of the greenhouse. — 
Sof.iffl^., 4439. 

Gbshbra picta. PoMiUd Cfetneria, This is a 
nadve of Columbia, and was sent to the Jtoyal Gardens 
by Mr. Seemann. It is exceedingly beautiful, not only 
in the rich colour of the flowers, which are of a bright 
scarlet and yellow, but also in the fine velvety texture 
of the upper side of the leaves, and the rich colour of 
the underside. It requires the heat of the stove ; is of 
a robust habit, and continues a long time in flower. — 
Bot. Mag., 4431. 

• Gloxinia Fimbriata. Fringed C flosei m i a. A very 
pret^ and delicate-looking stove planty which was 
received at the Kew Gardens from M. Ketelew, of 
Paris. It appears very different from any other 
Gloxinia with which we are acquainted, and is a valu- 
able addition to the stove. It is an herbaceous plant, 
the stem dying to the ground after having flowered and 
perfected its singular roots. Its treatment is the same 
as for other Gloxinias. — BoL Mag., 4430. 

Maxillaria lbptosbpala. Nwrrow-eepaled Masai- 
laria. From New Grenada, whence it was sent by 
Mr. Purdie in 1846. It bore itslaige and really hand- 
some white flowers in the stove of the Royal Gardens 
in January 1849. It should be kept in a cool part of 
the stove, and thrives attached to a block of wood. — 
Bot, Mag., 4434. 

Pachystioka ptblboiobs. Ptde(t4eaMd Pacfvjf- 
ttigmcu A native of the mountains of Santa Cruz, 
Jamaica, where it was discovered by Mr. Purdie in 
1844. It produced its cream-coloured fragrant flowers 
in the stove of the Royal Gardens in Februaiy 1849. 
It forms a small tree, and will grow in any kind of 
good garden-soil. — Bot. Mag., 4436. 

Stifftia chrtsahtba. Oolden-JUnoered St\ffUa. 
This beautiful shrub has been long an inhabitant ^ our 
stoves, but until the present year it has never flowered. 
The flowers are of a rich orange and very showy. The 
plant is a native of Brazil, and was originally introduced 
to Kevr.^Bot. Mag., 4438. 

Vaxda tricolor. Tkree-o6lt>uired Vandct. One of 
the many very flne plants recently introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Son, from Java, through Mr. Thomas Lobb. 
It is one of the most beautiful of this eminently beau- 
tiful genus, and requires a warm temperature, and to be 
fixed to a block of wood.— ^ol. Mag., 4432. 
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CALENDAR OF OPBRATIONS FOB MAY. 



CALENDAR OF OPBRATIONS FOR MAY. 



Thk weaUier will now be|^a to be wvm and settled ; 
ute caation, however, in removing the covering from 
tender plants, or fruit-treee agiinst walls, too soon ; it 
is better to keep the coverings open, bat so that tbej 
can be let down in case of fitwt. Any time after the 
middle of the month, preparation maj be made for 
planting out the half-hardj plants in the flower-garden ; 
bnt for dl the northern parts of England, this business 
would be better delayed until nearer the end. See 
that the colours are so arranged as to produoe a pleasant 
harmmiy. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

(Xam. 

CsKRRT Trcbs which have ripened their fruit should 
be placed out of doors as soon as the wood is sufficiently 
matured. If the fruit on those remaining are beginning 
to ripen, keep the house dry and moderately warm, but 
give abundance of air early every fine morning. 

Fio Trbs ripening their fruit, must not be sub- 
jected to syringing ; a moist atmosphere, however, 
should be supplied, or they will be injured by red 
spider. 

CucuMBias Ain> Mblovs in full growth, must be 
regularly attended to with water and air. New plants 
may dso be started for later crops Cucumbers may, 
at the end, be planted in ridges, but must for the 
present be covered with hand-glasses. Good bottom- 
heat, plenty of water, freedom frt>m insects, and judicious 
pruningy will efiect all that can be wished with these 
fruits. 

Fkich Trees now ripening their fruit, should have 
netting neatly tied to the wires, and made to bag in 
many places so as to prevent the fruit fidling together^ 
and becoming bruised as they separate from the tree. 
Dust with sulphur, if either mildew or red spider make 
their appearance, and fumigate with tobacco or tobacco- 
paper, if the Aphis should become prevalent. Give 
air early in the morning, and do not allow the atmos- 
phere to become too dry. 

Pimts swelling their fruit, should be attended to with 
water and heat ; once or twice a week, a little weak 
liquid manure may be supplied. Where successions are 
grown in pots, potting may now be performed, and the 
plants replaced in heat, with a very mdst atmosphere. 

ViifBS must still be attended to by stopping, tying 
in, and thinning the fruit. Give a moderately moist 
atmosphere^ and plenty of air. 

Open Air, 

Apricot Trees should be looked over agun, and 
the insects dislodged from their biding places in the 
buds; also the sooner these trees are disbudded, the 
better. 

Apple Trees have generslly thenr fruit injured by 
a small white cater|rillw during this month { it is the 
larvsB of a small grey moth, usually known by the 
name of the " oodUn moth.*' In about a month after 



the eggs are laid, the small caterpillar becomes fuU 
grown, and eats its way out of the fruit, it then forma 
a cocoon in the chinks of the bark of the trees, and 
in about eight days the perfect moth emerges ; a 
second crop of eggs is laid, and the damage it thus 
increased. The only way to keep these depredators 
down, is to pluck off all the small infected apples aa 
soon as they are seen, and before the grub is full 
grown ; if these be carefully destroyed, the second 
generation of moths will be much less numerous, and 
their injuries in consequence, lessened, 

CuRRAKT Tains against walls, are often about the 
end of the month, attacked by a beautiful little clear- 
winged moth, called the Currant Tree Sphinx; the 
larvae feed upon the pith of the stem and branches, 
and are the cause of the sudden dying of large branchea 
without any apparent cause. The only remedy for this, 
is to cut off and bum the infested branches as soon aa 
the damage is perceived and before the larvn become 
full grown, otherwise there is danger of their making 
their escape. 

Disbud wall trees of all kinds. When the fruit is 
firmly set, use the engine freely, and when the frosts 
are fidrly over, remove the nets and other covering. 

Cabbages akd Caoliplowbrs hoe and earth up; 
and about the 18th or 20th, sow a bed of the latter for 
use in the autumn. 

Hbrbb, as Sweet Basil, &c., may now be safely 
planted out. 

Kidnet Beams, both dwarfr and runners, may be 
sown after the middle. 

Sow a succession of beans, peas, radishes, small 
salad, lettuce and spinach, about every fortnight ; also 
a few endive may be put in towards the end. 

Turnips. Sow early Dutch about the middle, and 
some early stone, to succeed them towards the end. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

CovsERVATORT AND Grbbnhouse. Give abundanoB 
of air, and keep the plants well supplied with water. 
Stop the growing shoots of Ericas, Epaerisos, and other 
similar plants, to render them bushy. 

Orchids not requiring to be fully potted, are bene- 
fited by adding a little new material to the old in which 
they grew last season. A humid atmo^here, a good 
heat, plenty of water, and effectual shade, are of great 
importance now. 

FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

Nursery. Finish planting Eveigreens as early as 
possible, if the weather at all prove diy. Water and 
mulch ill newly-planted ernes. 

Forests and Coppices. Thin Oak and I^reh. 
When bark is an object, as soon as the bark will run, 
proceed with this work with as little delay as possible, 
and select airy situations for drying it. When ready, 
have it carted off without delay. 
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CALANTHE VESTITA. (CiathedCriMithe.) 

Cla»9t Otmaxdma. Ordtr, MowA» m»i i. ■ Ifat, Order, OmcBiOAcix.— — (OxobUs» Vig, King.) 



OnrsBic CaAKAcnai.—Ltdtdlum tpreadiogy qiorved, eat 
Into fhxM <v four lobes, united with the oolnxim, beee 
doBtstet beuded. Bepalt qireediiig. AnUun tannlnaL 
Operculum dmMuan, Pottm JComm eight, muij. 

SpBCfPic CHAmACTBR.— LMvef ndioal, 18 inohes or more 
Mgh, of > rioh gTBBn, gliited, nerved Iwioeolato, nhiiwilled, 
tapering towudi the tMse. Seapet serenl, 3 feet high, 
tfmple, upright, round, ooveced with numeroue white hairs ; 
shtaOU onall, lanoeolate, doseprsssed Ftoufer-tpikei iet- 
minal, iqnight, extending to a foot in kagth ; Ifraett maU. 
.FlOMsr^TlIloae on the outside, laige, pure whiter stained in 



the ocntre with ortnunn. 8^al» refleied, nesrljr equal, two 
inner segments rather narrowest LaibMum mnoh longer 
than the sspak,ooQtinuons wltli the lower side of the apex 
of the oolumn, fonniog an ^fiarsiit appendage to it, three- 
parted, two side segments rounded, middle one Ufid, the 
whole pore white, with deep erimson at tiMbaset Column 
short, thick. 

Aumoainns um STiroimias.— Amblyglottls, Blmng. 
Alismordhis, Tktmars. Centra^ Ackitte Richard, Umo- 
domm, Wmd. Gslanthe^ Bro¥m. CalantheT8sUta,£<n<«ey, 
in Hmrt. Jour,, and of the NurterUs. 



A FIN1E terrestrial Orchid, introduced by Messrs. Veitoh and Son, of Exeter, through their 
collector, Mr. Lobb, ivho discovered it at Moulmein, and for^ded it with many other 
yaluables about two years ago. 

A more delicately beautiM species of Calanthe could perhaps be scarcely conceived ; 
the flower spike is slender, and well clothed with large flowers of the most delicate 
-white ; the centre is stained with deep and rich crimson, which renders the plant when in 
bloom extremely interesting. 

The specimen from which our drawing was made bloomed in profusion in November, 
1848, in the stove of Messrs. Yeitch, who exhibited it at the Herticultoral Booms, Regent 
Street, when the large silver medal was awarded for its merits. It is without doubt by 
fjEir iihe handsomest species of Calanthe hitherto discovered. 

The plant is of easy culture, growing freely in a mixture of light turfy loam and peat, 
with the addition of a small portion of 1^-mould. A light airy part of the orchid house 
IS the best for them, as otherwise the flowers do not expand freely : care must also be 
taken not to saturate them with water at the roots but give only a moderate supply, 
except when the plants are in the most vigorous growth. In times of torpidity, keep cool 
and diy. Propagate by division of the root. 

The generic name is derived from kalos beautiful, and anthos a flower. 
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ALSTBCEMERIAS. 



RUELLIA PURDEEANA. (Mr.PnMle'.RiielUa.) 
Class, DiDTNAifiA^—— Order, AworotpnutiA. JfaL Order, Acahthacxx.— (Aoanthads, V^* King.) 



Gnruuc CHASAcm— Cojyx flTe>puted ; lobes equal or 
mib-eqiuL Corolla h jpogynoiu, ftuinrt-thaped , limb flre- 
pttrted ; lobeseqval,spnmib^, obtoae. Stamens four, inaerted 
in the tube of the ooroUA, dldynaoioni. Anthers oblong, 
two-oelled ; eelle penllel, equal. Ovarp two-oeUed. jStjrie 
ahnple. Stigma oval-ehaped,channelled»t thebaoh. Capsuie 
oblong, quadrangular, two-oeUed, alz to eight eee d ed ; etils 
two-TalTed;«a2eie#aeed-beBring; Scecb adhering by a thread. 

Spscific CHABAcnuw— PtenI a perennial ahrub, growing 
ftom one to two feet high. SUms eraot, amooth. Brandus 
obtuaely angular, almost round, of * jreUow green. Leaves 



opposite, OTate-aouminate, penninenred, entire, amooth. 
FUnoers axillary and terminal, produeed only in paira, one 
from each aadl, and generally near the extremity of the 
■hoota. Bracts two at the bate of each flower, laige, leaf - 
like. Calpx onall ; segments aubulatek erect. CoroUa of a 
deep rose colour ; tube long, curf«d, widening upwards ; limb 
spreading, subdual, wared. Antkers sagittate, white. 
Ovarp oblong. Stple the length of the tube. Stigma deft : 
segments unequal. 

AuTHoairras ahd SvifoirTiras.— RneUia. Linn. BueUia 
Purdleana, Hooker in BoU Mag. t. 4898. 



This species of Ruellia forms an excellent stove plant, flowering more or less throaghout 
three parts of the year. The flowers are of a rich rose colour, approaching to crimson, 
they are not however prodaced abundantly, seldom more than one or two pairs being borne 
near the extremity of each shoot ; in this respect it is by no means equal to RudUa 
macrophylla, figured in our " Magazine of Botany," vol. xiv, t. 29. The foliage, however, 
is handsome, and the rich green contrasts well with the bright colour of the flowers. 

Our drawing was made in October, 1847, from a specimen which bloomed in the 
nurseiy of Messrs. Bollisson, of Tooting. 

It succeeds with the same treatment as other Ruellias, potted in light rich soil, and 
cuttings strike freely planted in the same kind of soil, and placed under a glass in heat. 

The generic name is given in honour of John Ruelle, of Soissons, botanist and 
physician to Francis the First. 



ALSTROEMERIAS. 

1. Rubdla. 8. LaUata. 3. Albena. 4. Maiginata. A. PnloheUa rubra. 

Class, HKZAivnaiA. Order, MoRooTinA.— -JTaf. Order, Amamvludacmm. (AmaiyUida, Veg. King.) 

Gnnuc CHAMAcrmiL—Sepats six, the two lower ones half | ing downwards. Stigmas three. Otpsuie roundi8h*oval, riz- 
tubular at the base. Stamens unequal, and generally bend- I angled, three-valred and many-seeded. 



GARDEN VARIETIES. 

1. Rubella. F^ou^^rs large, showy. 5^paZs six, lower ones pale rose, wedge-shaped; 
two upper ones broader, orange-yellow, bordered with rose colour, and striped with red. 

2. Labiata. Lower SepdU of a deep rose colour, upper ones deep orange, striped with 
dark red. 

3. Albens. Lower SepdU white, tipped with pale rose colour ; two upper ones dull 
yellow, tmged and striped with deep rose. 

4. Maboinata. Lower SepcUs white, maigined with rose; upper t)nes pale yellow, 
striped with red. 

5. Pulchella rubra. Lower Sepals pale rose, upper ones orange-yellow, striped with 
red, similar to those of Rubella ; but the flowers are larger, and when the two plants are 
seen together, they are very distinct 

Our drawing of these fine hybrid Alstroemerias was made in July, 1848, from specimens 
sent from the nursery of Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, York. They are ail very showy, 
and for all lovers of these kinds of plants they well deserve cultivation. Like other 
Alstroemerias they thrive in a mixture of equal parts rich turfy loam, peat, and sand. 
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'^ The best way to treat all the kinds is to plant them in a light rich soil in a border 
^thin a glazed pit, which is just heated sufficient to keep out frost in winter. Here they 
will grow with great rigour, throwing up strong suckers in all directions, and flowering 
beautifully : their leaves will not, on the one hand, be parched by the drying cold winds of 
Apiil, nor on the other, scorched by the sun at Midsummer. Thus protected, they will 
perform all their natural functions as if in their native soil ; and an abundance of food 
will be sent down into the roots, which will be thus prepared, upon the return of the 
growing season, to send up new shoots with the greatest vigour." — Mag. Bot, v., 1. 1 99. 

Many of the kinds may be considered quite hardy, and will endure several degrees of 
frost : but when planted in the open borders it is always best to select warm situations, 
and during the winter season to cover the crowns of the plants when the tops have died 
down, with leaves or long litter, to keep out the frost. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, which always do best when sown immediately 
after they ripen, and the young plants should be kept in a growing state until they have 
perfected their first year*s development, and the stems die down naturally ; then keep them 
dry until the growth again commences. 

The generic namer is given in honour of Baron Claudius Alstromer, a Swedish 
botanist. 



HENFREYA SCANDENS. (CUmblngHenfreyi.) 
CtoiM, DiDYNAMiA. OrdtT, AxeiosPBaiiiA. /fat Order, Acamthacma (Acanthad^ Vtg. King,) 



Obnbmc CuAMAcrmtL—Calpx flye-parted. Corolla fUxmel- 
■hapedybUablate ; fegmcDta unequml. Stawtetu four ; anthers 
tetotled at the baae. Ovarp two-aeedad. Stigma amaU, 
two-lobed, obtnaa, aqnal. Captule davata, atipitate, tha top 
only aanlnifarona. Seodt (immatiire) round, maigiiiad, 
■mooth. Xifuftey in BoL R^f v. xzxUl., t. 31. 

Bpaoiric CHjjucrBa.— PtonI a ahrob. Stem oUmUng, 
ZDimd, mooth, dark graen, tinged with purpla at tha parta 
of tha Jonctiim of tha leavaa. FeUolee abort, amooth. Leaves 
oppoaite, oTata-lancaolata, deep rich green. Bacewus axillary 
and tenninal, naked, many-flowered. Calpx 



narrow, aoumlnated, dothed with brlatly bain. Corolla 
fnnnei-ahaped, lower part of the tnbe narrow, dilated from 
the middle upwarda ; limb two-Upped ; upper lip two- 
parted ; lower Up three-parted, middle lobe largest, white 
tinged with pale roae underneath. Stamens four, ino l oa o d. 
Anthers deep purple ; lol>es abort, blunt at the point, but 
bristled at the base. Stple about the same length aa the 
stammiB. Stigw%a pale^ two-lobed. 

AuTHoamsa amd SyNONvun.— Henfreya, Lindlep, Dip- 
teracanthua soandwia of the Nurseries. Henfir^yascandens, 
Lindlep in BoU Reg-, t. xxziiL, t. 31. 

TIndeb the name of Dipteracanthus scandens we first noticed this very handsome plant in 
our *' Magazine of Botany," vol. xiv, p. 68, as blooming in the stove of Mr. Glendinning, 
Nurseryman, Chiswick, by whom it was first flowered in March, ] 847, and leas exhibited 
at the spring show of the Horticultural Society at the Gardens, Tumham Green, when it 
was awarded a Enightian medal'. 

The plant is a climber with a very handsome habit, the leaves are large^ and of a rich 
deep green ; the racemes grow to about four inches in length, and contain in each eighteen 
or twenty white mimulus-like flowers, about six or eight of which are expanded at one 
time ; and not being fugitive, the flowering season is extended over a considerable period. 
It is a native of Sierra Leone, where it grows very common, and where it was discovered 
both by Mr. George Don, and also by Mr. Whitfield, the latter of whom introduced 
it to our collections. 

Our drawing was made at the Nursexy of Mr. Glendinning in April, 1847, and by 
whom the following rationale of its management was furnished : — 

" In the spring or beginning of summer, when the plant has ceased to produce flowers, 
turn it out of the pot, and divest it of the greater part of the old soil ; after which repot 
in fresh turfy peat and loam in equal parts, intermixed vdth a small portion of silver sand. 
The pot should be rather small in proportion to the size of the plant ; plunge in bottom 
heat in a house where the temperature is humid, and ranges from 75^ to 80» during the 
night, and with a partial shade from bright sunlight in the day. As the roots fill the pots shift 
inUvlaiiger, using the same kind of compost as before ; a few neat sticks should be placed round 
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the pot to support the shoots as they grow, and also a liberal supply of crater should be given 
to the roots. In autumn, when the wood is ripened, remove to a lower temp«:atui«, until 
the plant is required to produce its bloom. Any time from February to May remove it into 
an increased heat, and flowers wiU be produced in great abundance, the racemes issuing 
from the axil of every leaf in succession for several months. Cultivation is efifected by 
cuttbgs of the half-ripened wood planted in pots of sand, and placed under a glass in heat." 

The generic name is given in honour of Arthur Henfrey, Esq., a distinguished 
botanist. 



CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE. 

By John Towertf Etq, 
(Conttmwd fromFftge 10&) 

^E must advance methodically, in order to obtain some consistent view of the nature 
and operation of agents. 

Assuming, as I have done, a position which I hope the student will bear in mind, 
that every phenomenon in Meteorology has its origin in the decomposition of the 8im*8 
rays, when three great elements are developed, the specific agency of which produces 
definite effects. Now I propose to enter upon the investigation of water, and for this 
particular reason ; namely, that its constitution is very simple, and its elements more 
readily determinable than those of any of the other great natural agents with which 
science has made us acquainted. 
* One of the elements of solar light is, unquestionably. Electricity ; and by that element 
water has been most completely decomposed, its two elements distinctly and palpably 
liberated, and in proportions so exactly precise, as to enable a skilful operator to produce 
again, by recombination, the very same quantity of water as that from which the said 
elements had been obtained. 

Here we must pause for a while, in order to justify our pretension of rendering every 
chemical term familiar to the uninitiated. 

1st. AfidLysU and Decomposition, in chemical language, are terms which convey the 
same meaning ; the former is of Greek origin, and expresses the tearing to pieces of 
any substance not destructively, but so as to dissever and clearly reveal its component 
elements. 

2nd. As antagonist to the process of decomposition. Synthesis, a Greek word also, 
is employed to express the re-union of those principles which have been so separated. If 
water is exposed to the analytic energy of electricity, its elements are separated, and may 
be very easily collected and measured, when it will appear that they consist of two aeriid 
fluids or gases, to which have been assigned the terms — hydrogen and oxygen. These 
words were introduced by the celebrated French chemists, who, near the dose of the 
eighteenth centurf, framed the then new and illustrative chemical nomenclature. The 
former — hydrogen — ^was foimded upon two Greek words, which, written in English letters, 
are ndor, water, and gennao, to generate or produce. I venture, however, to suggest that 
it would be more correct to invert the terms, and thus to consider water as the fountain 
and principal source of the gas hydrogen, which as Dr. Fownes correctly says, '* is elways 
obtained for experimental purposes, by the deoxidising of water, of which it forms the 
characteristic component" 

Oxygen, one of the most potent agents of nature, exists in pure water, in a state of 
electric union with hydrogen. It was first discovered by Dr. Priestley, on the 1st of 
August 1774, who gave it the name of dephlogisticated air. Three celebrated chemists 
had detected oxygen much about the same period, as will appear from the following 
passage taken from " Lavoisier's Elements of Chemistiy : " — " This species of air was 
discovered almost at the same time by Mr. Priestley, Mr. Scheele, and myself;" but the 
palm of priority has been accorded to our English philosopher. Scheele called it empyreal 
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air: Oondorcet, t^ttoZ air; Lavoisier— oonsistently with the principles of the French 
Bomenclatare — gave it the title of oaygen. This term was obtained from the Greek noon, 
oxu», add, and the verb g&wnao or genem^ to generate, of which gen is a contraction. 
Chemistry, as an inductiva science, was then in its infEmcj ; but, nnder the guidance and 
industrj of the great men of ihat period, it made surprising advances. Lavoisier consi- 
dered oxygen to be the sole cause of acidity; and as by direct and incontrovertible evidence 
it was proved that numerous substances were converted to acids by being united with 
oxygen gas, he was so far justified in his theory. Recent discoveries have equally proved 
that acid properties are not wholly dependent upon oxygen, since it is known that the 
muriatic among several other acids contains no oxygen whatever. Nevertheless, so fiEir as 
knowledge of diemical afllnitias then extended, Lavoisier was justified in his opinion, 
and to this day the name of oxygen is retained. 

It will now be essential to appeal to the best authorities we possess, in order to put 
the student in possession of the opinions generally entertained by philosophers of this 
surprising agent ; after the citation of which it may be useful to extend our theor^eal 
views, especially as a vast unexplored field appears open to legitimate inquiry. 

Oxygen is more abundantly diffused throughout nature than any of the oilier 
elementary bodies : it forms eight-ninths of the weight of water; about one-fifth of the 
weight of the atmosphere, and a large relative proportion of the earthy and mineral bodies 
which form the solid matter of the globe. 

The properties of oxygen-gas most immediately noticeable are these : It is devoid of 
colour, taste, and odour;' and being transparent, it is likewise invisible; ** It possesses the 
mechanical qualities of atmospheric air, and therefore can be compressed or expanded by 
heat and rare&ction ; It is heavier than common air, for 100 cubic inches, at a mean 
temperature and {Nressure, weigh Si-^^^^hs grains, whereas an equal volume of atmo- 
spheric air weighs 31 grains ; It is but slightly soluble in water, that is, to the extent of 
one twenty-seventh part of that fluid in volume." 

Oxygen gas, we have seen, was at one time called viud air, and indeed it can be 
respired; but vitality could not be long sustained under its stimulus. All the vital 
functions of the lungs would, for a time, be highly and most fiatally. excited ; and life 
would be destroyed as by a process of spontaneous combustion. More will suggest itself 
on this vexy important fact when we arrive at the consideration of atmoq)heric air ; it 
will suffice now, in proof of the fact, to state that a most remarkable property of the gas, 
and that on acooij^ of which it was called Jire air, is the rapidity and splendour with 
which iron wire, steel filings, (diarooal, &c., previously ignited, bum in it. The intensity 
of the light emitted by burning phos|^rus in oxygen gas, is barely tolerable. A light 
of stiU greater intensity oan be excited by means of the oxyhydrogen bfew-pipe, when a 
stream of each of these water-forming gases is made to meet on a small piece of lime. 
The experiment is one of extreme delicacy and considerable risk; but, if skilfully 
performed, exhibits the most magnificent display of elementary illumination that can 
possibly be conceived. 

When powerfully compressed, by a piston forced suddenly upon it in a glass tube, 
oxygen appears for a moment to become luminous. M. Thenard, however, believed that 
this luminosity was connected with the presence of some oily or fatty matter, heated by the 
sudden compression ; but this — if the previous phenomenon be of constant ocourrence*— > 
must be little better than coiyecture ; and indeed, atmospheric air, diluted as it is by a 
prepanderanee of azotic gas, produces a luminous flash when forcibly and suddenly 
compressed. If then the simple fact be worthy of credit, we may register it among many 
others, as among the evidences which may be adduced in support of the electrical theoiy 
which it will be the olyect of these articles to advocate. 

Professor Brande, when treating on the properties of oxygen, says, " that in all cases 
of combustion in oxygen, the combustible and the oxygen combine, and the product con- 
sequently manifests an increase of wei^t proportionate to the quantity of oxygen with 
which it has united." Thus combustion is not a process of destruction, but of the combi- 
nation of two or more bodies, the product of which always exceeds in weight that of the 
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substance so burnt. If ten grains of conunon charcoal be burnt in ajar containing pore 
oxygen, the product will be gaseous, and to all appearance the destruction will be complete 
(excepting that small portion of ash which results from impurity), but the gas (carbonic acid) 
produced will weigh more than did the pure charcoal in the first instance. Thus, if six 
grains of such charcoal be consumed, fourteen grains of carbonic acid will be formed. 
Again, if the combustible exposed to the action of oxygen gas be a metal — ^as for example 
a coil of iron wire of known weight, — the result will be an oxide of iron in its lowest or 
first condition of oxydation (a protoxide), and allowance being made for impurities and 
correction, twenty-eight grains of the iron will hare acquired eight grains of oxygen, which 
can be collected and weighed. The reader must now recollect that the "combining 
number " of oxygen gas in the atomic theory, is always represented by 8, as that of 
hydrogen by 1, it being the unit upon which English chemists base their calculations of 
atomic weights ; and therefore, when one grain or one hundred pounds of hydrogen gas 
combine with eight grains or eight hundred pounds of oxygen gas, the representative 
number of the combined elements will be 9, or, in plainer terms, one of hydrogen and 
eight of oxygen will produce nine of water. The words ''combine " and ** combination,'* by no 
means imply a simple mixture of the two substances, but their absolute union by electro- 
chemical enei^, effected by a slow, or more rapid and intense, combustion* Now, the former 
process is incessantly proceeding throughout nature, in the gradual combination of oxygen 
with combustible substances : thus, for instance, wood and ratable substances gradually 
decaying, acquire varying tints, and a change and diminution of substance, till, finally, they 
disappear ; that is, have passed off as invisible vapours. Hence, the air we breathe always 
contains a very considerable quantity of carbonic acid. Iron, unprotected by paint or 
varnish, soon acquires a film of rust, which increases till at length the metal becomes corroded, 
and progressively acquires weight (as a peroxide) in the proportion of twelve parts of oxygen 
to twenty-eight of pure metallic iron. 

All nature abounds vdth phenomena transcendently and miraculously glorious. Not one 
particle of its entire substance ever is, was, or can be lost ; and the same broad assertion 
will apply to those ceaseless changes which result from attraction and combination 
throughout nature. 

The question now presents itself: What are those two gases, hydrogen and oxygen — 
what their individual, specific nature? We meet with no satisfkctory answer to this 
inquiry, and therefore must appeal to direct experiment. If we can imagine two quantitiea 
of the two gases to be contained in separate vessels — ^the hydrogen to be double that of the 
03^gen in volume — ^we obtain a correct idea of a simple mixture of those elements which, 
when chemically united, produce water. Let us, however, assume a form which may present 
a somewhat natural condition of the two elements, so situated as to permit the perfect 
union of the two to be effected with great facility. Every one knows that a moist film of 
soap can be formed into a spherical bubble at the bowl of a common tobacco-pipe. If two 
such bubbles,— one containing any given quantity of hydrogen gas (say 12 cubical inches), 
and another just half the volume of oxygen gas (say 6 cubical inches) — be cautiously 
made to approach each other, the smallest spark of electricity will instanUy ignite the two, 
and produce one volume of watery vapour. If the two gases be previously mixed in a 
bladder, a soap-bubble so formed will, in consequence of its increased levity ascend, and 
explode on contact with a lighted taper. Experiments of a similar character are frequently 
exhibited at public chemical lectures, where also the quantities are exactly measured, so as 
to leave no doubt of the actual results. A voltaic current of electricity decomposes water, 
but with great difficulty if the fluid be perfecUy pure, and free from any decomposing 
vegetable or acid matter ; and Dr. Faraday has inferred that the quantity of water so de- 
composed, corresponds exactiy with that of the electricity which passes ; he also states, that 
'' one grain of water, acidulated to facilitate conduction, will require an electric current to 
be continued for Sf minutes of time to effect its decomposition; which current must be 
powerful enough to retain a platina wire, -j^^ part of an inch in thickness, red hot in the- 
air the whole time." — Researches^ No. 859. ^ 

Now, though it may be difficult to admit that the electricity which passes as a current. 
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*'is simply employed in overcoming electric powers in the body subjected to its action ; " 
yet — as the current from the galvanic trough decomposes water, separates its elements, and 
causes the ultimate particles of the hydrogen to be so repelled and minutely divided, as to 
render it the lightest of all atirial fluids that have weight; while, on the other hand, it pro- 
duces the development of the oxygen at the opposite pole or electrode, and in a state of 
atomic repulsion, which permits its particles to be eight times heavier than those of its 
fellow element — ^I must theoretically infer that the two elements are bodies specifically 
charged, each with a certain definite quantity or volume of electric or elementary matter, 
mutually attractive and prone to unite, explosively, and with the extrication of a flash of 
light if suddenly excited, or more silently, under opposite circumstances. 

The theory of electric agency throughout every phenomenon of attraction and repulsion, 
must be referred to future articles, wherein it will be appropriately appealed to. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF THE RENANTHERA COCCINEA TO OBTAIN 

FLOWERS. 

By Mr, ScoU, Superimtendeni of ike PUmt Department cf the Large Cweervalory at Chattwarth, 

This species of Orchid seems to have been introduced sometime previous to 1817. Up 
to that period, all that was known of the Chinese Renanthera, by Europeans, was gathered 
from the work of the missionary Loureiro, — ^the accounts of travellers in China, — ^together 
with a figure possessed by the Horticultural Society of London. 

After the species became generally introduced and cultivated in English collections, it 
does not seem to have been flowered with success. And even at the present time, it is 
seldom seen in bloom, even in places where the culture of other Orchids is well understood 
and successfully practised. 

Impressed with the opinion, that " the cause of the previous want of success in inducing 
it to flower has resided in its having been cultivated in too dry an atmosphere,** Mr. Fairbaim, 
at Claremont, applied moss to the stems of his plant, — ^kept the moss constantly damp, 
and -exposed the plant " as much as possible to the influence of the sun.** In October, 
1827, a splendid panicle was produced on the Claremont plant, which was figured in the 
"Botaniccd Register,** vol. xiv. 

At Chatsworth it was flowered under rather diflerent circumstances. " About April, 
1836, we had a plant put into a small house appropriated to the growth of a few store 
plants, in which the heat varied from 65^ to 70^ ; it was kept free from moisture, except 
what arose from watering and occasional syringing,** and ** exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun.** In three months two panicles appeared, one of which was perfected and figured in 
the ^* Magazine of Botany,** vol. iv. 

The late Mr. Cooper, of Wentworth, flowered it " several successive years,** but " never 
washed his plants over head, nor kept amongst them a heavy moist heat.** 

Mr. Falconer, of Cheam. has obtained several first prizes at the Horticultural Society's 
shows, for his superior cultivation of this plant Mr. Falconer grows his plant on a log of 
wood ; the roots are covered with moss, and the plant is suspended from the back wall of 
the house, as near to the glass as possible, where it has the advantage of '* a high tem- 
perature from sun heat, full exposure to light, which, with plenty of moisture to the roots^ 
are the essential requisites which the Renanthera requires to make its flowering certain.'* 

Mr. Bassett, of Westonbirt, has also flowered it well ; but I am not aware under what 
circumstances. 

All the specimens of this Orchid, at Chatsworth, are now in the large conservatory, 
growing on logs of wood, which in some cases are suspended ; — ^in others, one end of the 
log is &ced in the ground. The plants are from 3 to 12 feet high ; and are fiilly exposed 
to the sun. 
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The roots and stems ore without coTering. In sammer they are SThnged dmlj ; but 
dniiog winter «Uer is (pven in snutll qnantitiea, onoe 
in two or three weeks. 

Indeed, the e[Hpfayt&l chaiscter and oative countiy 
of th« satyect of ^us notice, noold natually enau^ 
suggest a mode of treatment similar to that embodied 
in the preceding remarks, as the most likely to prove 
saooeraflil under artiflaal coltore -.-^a how tax it has 
done BO here, the following statement may serrs to 
show. Since May, 1846, one plant has produced 
fifteen paniolea, tluee of which are now on the [dant ; 
another, since May, 1 847, has produced four panicles, 
three ot which are in different states of derelopment. 
A third, during the last twelTO months, has produced 
three panicles, two of which are now perfect. 

It is not unusual for the Chatsworth plants to 
produce panicles in mid-winter ; such, however, are 
rarely so fine aa those grown in summer. The flowers 
in some instances continuing perfect for four weeks. 

Certainly no other Orchid mil do so well with an 
equal amount of attention. 

Bat even apart from its lovely flowers, the mental 
Bseodations which the very appeazancq of the plant 

itoolf is ct^ble of awakening, must, to many minds, ^„„^^ „ ^ E««™n. Coco™, m 
anord a large degree of real gratification. tbi uxu cotatmoa .u cmimronB. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE MAMEY OE MAMMEE APPLE. 

The common Mammee Apple is tlie Mamnua Amerkana of onr BotonictU Catalogues, the 
Ahrieot lauvage of the French, and the WUd Apricot of the Spaniards and English in 
South America, from the yellow pulp of the fruit bearing some resemblance to that of the 
ApricoL It is a native of South America and the West Indies, was introdnced to this 
counti7 in 1739, and is associated by Doctor Lindley with the Natoral Order Climaeea in 
his "Vegetable Kingdom." 

In its native countries where it is extensively cultJvBted, the tree will attain to the 
height of 60 or 70 feet, with a laige, handsome, spreading head, and bulky stem, and 
is a vei7 omamental olgect in the landscape. The leavet are opposite, leathery, six or 
e^t inches long, obovate, very blunt, entire, shitung, and of a deep green. Petwlet short. 
Pedwicie$ short, sin^e-flowered, scattered over the stem and stronger branches. Fiowen 
white, aweet-Bcented, an inch and a half in diameter, male and hermaphrodite on different 
plants; stamineons trees much smaller in size than the hermapbrodit^ ones. Calyai 
bractless, of two, aomedmea three sepals, deciduous. Pet&U four, sometimes six, arising 
from two of the segments becoming divided, white, tinged with yellow, deoiduous. Stamen* 
numerous, firee or connected at the base, decidnons. FUamenti short AtUlien two-celled, 
bursting lengthwise. Style short. Stiyma four-lobed, lobes emarginate. Fruit crowned 
with the persistent base of the st^le, round, about the size of a small green-fleshed melon, 
bluntly three or four-angled, four-celled, or only two or three-celled by abortion. Cdlt one- 
seeded. Setdt large, oblong, thick, angular and very bitter to the taste. 

This fruit is sud by some persons to rival the Uangosteen, but although it is larger 
than that fruit and of a very agreable flavour, it by no means possessee that delicate 
richness belonging almost exclusivdy to the Mangosteen, indeed the Mammee is considered 
too strong and gross a fruit for we^y stomachs. The fruit is covered with a double rind, 
the outer one is tutter and resinous, leathery, a line in thickness, tough, and of a brownish- 
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fellow; the inner one is fine and membranous, yellow, adhering closely to the flesh, 
which is of a firm consistence, bright jellow, and has a singular bat pleasant taste, and 
emits a delicious fragrance- It is either eaten alone, or cut into slices and eaten with 
wine and sugar; it is also boiled with sugar into a jam, in the same manneras Apricots are. 
The flowers are distilled in Martinique with spirits, and an aromatic diink is procured, 
which is said to be a stomachic, and is called by the natives Eau Creole. A wine is also 
obtained by fermenting the sap ; the seeds are anthelmintic and have been used in medicine. 
The sap of the plant is employed to destroy the chlggers [PiiUx penetrani), insects remark- 
ably troublesome to the inhabitants in hot climates. The timber is full of resin and 
being hard and very durable, is esteemed for many domestic purposes. 

Besides the American or Common Mammee Apple, several c^her spedes have been 
discovered, some of which probably bear fruit fully equal to the one mentioned, none how- 
ever have hitherto been introduced ; of these may be noticed : — 

The African Mammee-Apple {Mammea A/ricana). A native of the Mountains of 
Sierra Leone, where it fonns a tree SO feet or more high, with a broad spreading head. 
The leaves are oblong, acuminate, dark-green, blunt, shining, and abounding in a resinous 
yellow gum, FUnceri white, solitary, and produced on the old wood. Fruit double the 
size of a large Apple, the outer rind is thick, brown, and of a bitter taste. The fieih is 
firm, melting, of a bright yellow, and in point of flavour quite equal to that of the M. 
americana. The wood of the tree also is very durable and forms good timber. 

The Mbxioan Mammee Apple {Mammea emargiiiata), is another good fruitrbearing 
kind, growing in the Mountains of Mexico. The tree is less in size than either of the 
preceding, and the first does not exceed the dimensions of a moderately sized apple, but 
has a good flavour, and deserves the attention of cultivators. The^uerj are white like 
tile last, and the plant wears a similar aspect, and has much the same habit 



^ PrnllorUienme. 



In cultivating the above species the same general treatment may be given to each ; 
the soil should be light, sandy and rich ; a mixture of two parts light turfy loam, and one 
part sandy peat, with a little rotten manure mixed, if the plants are grown in pots or tubs ; 
but if they are turned out in a prepared border, any light rich turfy loam, rendered open 
bv an addition of sand, will answer every purpose. 
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The general temperature in those countries where the plants naturally grow, is high 
and yeiy humid ; they therefore require with us a heat not lower than 75° as an average 
in the growing season, with a very humid atmosphere ; in the dry season 70° n^ith a 
moderate moisture ; and in winter &on 50° to 56° with a dry and airy situation. 

Whilst the plants are in Yigorous growth, water with weak liquid manure made from 
sheep's droppings, also syringe over head every fine day. Admit a firee supply of air at 
all times when the weather will permit. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and cuttings. The seeds are sown in pots of light 
soil, and plunged in heat. Cuttings are made of the ripened wood, which should be planted 
in pots of sand, covered^with a glass and plunged in heat. 



THE AMERICAN; OR, CALABASH NUTMEG. 

The American Nutmeg is the Monodora Myristiea of our catal(^es, and the Anona Myristica 
of Gaert. Fruct. It is probably a native of the West of Africa, and may have been brought 
by negroes to South America, where it is said to grow 20 or 30 feet in height, with a wide 
spreading head. It is associated with the Natural Order Ammacea, The leaves are confined 
chiefly to the extremities of the branches, distichous, alternate, oblong, entire, smooth, 
shining, of a bright but pale green, about four inches long, and nearly half that breadth. 
Peduncles opposite the leaves, single-flowered, round, smooth, greenish-white, pendulous, 
five inches or more long. Flowers fragrant ; at first white, and spotted with red, but 
beoomuig deep yellow, with darker spotting as they become older. Calyx monophylloos, 
divided into three unequal curled sepals. Corolla monopetalous, much longer than the 
calyx, tube short, linib divided into six segments, arranged in a double series ; outer segments 
three, crisped at the margins, bright yellow, marked with spots and stripes of reddish-brown; 
inner segments three, about a third shorter than the outer ones, pale-yellow, spotted with 
crimson. Stamens closely set, in ten or twelve rows on the receptacle. Fruit the size of 
an apple, round, smooth, one-celled. Seeds imbedded in the pulp, muncated. 

This plant has not yet been introduced to Britain, but certainly deserves the attention 
of collectors. The fruit grows to the size of a large apple, and becomes, when ripe, of a 
rich golden yellow ; the pulp is soft, sweet, and is said to possess a pleasant flavour. The 
seeds, which are very numerous, are reputed to rival the true nutmeg for the richness 
of their aroma, being copiously impregnated with an aromatic oil, so nearly resembling that 
of the Eastern spice, that no perceptible difference can be discovered, except that the 
American kind is less pungent than tiie East Indian one. 

The plant was introduced to Jamaica for the purpose of cultivation, but at present the 
introduction has not altogether answered, as a few years ago it was all but lost to that island. 

If brought to this country it would no doubt grow in a mixture of light turfy loam and 
sand, and would require a strong and very moist heat. 



ON THE ADAPTATION OF THE TREE VIOLET FOR THE EARLY 
SPRING DECORATION OF FLOWER GARDENS, 

WITH A KOnCE OF ITS USE VOB THAT PURPOSE AT HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD'S, 

OAKLET. ^y Q jr 

The fine fragrant flowering plant, commonly known as the Tree Violet, is only a variety of 
the comthon species {Viola odorata), and is supposed to have been brought a few years ago 
from China, where it is stated to assume a tree-like form three feet or more high. When 
first introduced it was regarded by many as a stove plant, and subsequently was thought to 
require the shelter of a greenhouse ; and indeed in such situations alone does it in any 
degree assume an arborescent habit. When grown in heat, however, the production of 
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flowers is very limited, and their fragrance is by no means so powerful as when exposed to 
the full influence of the air. It is perfectly hardy, and will endure the full severity of our 
winters without protection, forming a low herbaceous plant like the other kinds, and is in 
that form best suited for supplying flowers at all seasons of the year, except during the very 
depth of winter. It is well adiapted for a bedding plant, and in such a situation makes a 
much greater display than any person who has not seen it so grown could possibly suppose; 
at Oakley, the seat of his Gnice the Duke of Bedford, this has been especially exemplified 
this spring. The plants grow closely together, so as to form a dense cai*pet of green and 
blue; and although the foliage was both healthy and abundant, the bed presented a 
complete mass of inflorescence standing erect above the leaves, which the immense number 
of flowers partly concealed. 

The following few particulars of their management at Oakley may not be uninteresting : 
— ^A quantity of plants which had been grown imder glass in pots were, after having been 
forced, turned out into a spare border in the kitchen garden, during the month of March ; 
with the exception of occasional waterings in dry weather, they were permitted to take their 
chance, and after throwing up numerous radical shoots they speedily lost their arborescent 
appearance, and grew together as vigorously and compactly as the Neapolitan kind. 
The following winter, which was one of average severity, proved their hardiness, as without 
any protection they were observed the following spring to be equally as unscathed as the 
Russian variety; and by the end of February they commenced blooming, and continued so 
through the two succeeding months, but, as might be expected, the flowers were neither 
fine nor numerous, having been forced the previous winter, and neglected during the 
subsequent summer. 

Encouraged, however, from their hardiness to bestow more pains upon their cultivation, 
some well-decomposed vegetable matter was bestrewn by means of a coarse sieve amongst 
the old plants, about two or three inches deep, in the latter part of April ; and after receiving 
this top-dressing, the plants were supplied with copious waterings of weak liquid manure, 
which of course induced a most luxuriant growth, and thus the object of obtaining plenty of 
vigorous runners was accomplished ; for towards the middle of May the bed was completely 
covered with robust, well-established young plants, the old ones being scarcely any longer 
recognisable. In order that the young plants, or newly-rooted runners, might be cultivated 
as highly as possible, it was thought advisable to transplant them into a fresh situation and 
new soil ; accordingly, in order that they might enjoy the additional advantage of partial 
shade, a border beneath the garden wall on a western aspect was selected for the purpose. 
The ground, being previously well forked over, was surfaced with rather strong maiden loam 
and peat, rendered tolerably friable and open by the admixture of some sharp sand and 
charred ashes, to the depth of three or four inches ; and, being made level and tolerably firm, 
was lined out for planting in rows, and the plants were placed one foot apart from each other. 

In taking up the runners, all the strongest and best were selected, and care taken to 
retain as much root as possible, but divesting them of most of the old soil. Excepting the 
very weak ones, one plant only was inserted in each allotted space, and the planting being 
finished, a copious watering was given to settle the soil around them. 

Throughout the summer their treatment was similar to that of a strawberry plantation, 
consisting of frequent applications of weak liquid manure given towards evening in dry 
weather ; particular care was taken to divest them of all ^ runners " as repeatedly as they 
made their appearance, as their lemoval if delayed might prove detrimental to the future 
strength of the plants. 

The plantation grew amazingly, the soil amongst them being frequently hoed and 
scarified to destroy all intruding weeds in embryo, and keep the surfEU^ open for llie 
admission of air and rain, or liquid artificially supplied, the latter being administered 
copiously to obviate the eflects of drought, and complete their growth in the hottest weather ; 
but by tiie end of summer these artificial waterings were discondnued altogether, in order 
that, after being so highly cultivated, the plants might be enabled to mature themselves for 
withstanding a severe winter, should such occur. 

Towards the middle of September all the finest plants were selected for the flower- 
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garden, and a bed, whose autumnal beauty had already departed beneath the blighting 
influence of early nocturnal frosts, was prepared, by trenching down the blackened remains 
of former beauty, top-dressing with leaf-mould or a little rotten dung, which was lightly 
forked into the surface, and Uie bed levelled for the reception of the plants ; they were 
then carefully lifted, with good '* balls " containing almost every rootlet, and immediately 
inserted so closely as almost to touch each other when planted. They were placed rather 
deep in the bed, the soil being loosely drawn around each plant, and Uie bed surfaced with 
a mixture of dry soil, wood-ashes, lime or charcoal dust, to preserve them from the depre- 
dations of slugs and other vermin, as also to prevent the immediate action of frost upon 
the young and tender roots, and for the latter purpose the dry top-dressing was occasionally 
renewed throughout the winter. 

The plants rooted freely in the bed ; and, on the return of spring, they very soon 
became a compact mass, and in the latter part of February commenced blooming, as we 
have already described. 

Their after-treatment this season, we were informed, would be precisely a repetition of 
what was adopted last year, with the exception, however, of thinning a sufficient number 
of the plants at once (after flowering), so as to enable the usual top-dressing to be given, 
and thus obtain strong plants for transplantation to a border in the kitchen-garden, &c., 
and receive the rationale of last year s treatment. 

The Tree Violet is also admirably adapted for forcing in the herbaceous, as well as in 
the arborecd state, in the same way that is usually adopted for the Neapolitan, either in 
48 or 3d-sized pots, or planted on a very gentle hot-bed under the protection of a frame. 

Besides possessing the tendency to bloom more freely than the Neapolitan, it is 
decidedly superior both in point of hardiness, beauty, duration. an({ fragrance. An old 
pine-pit or melon-frame, with an exhausted bottom-heat, would be all the forcing the 
plants would require ; or, if these were not at command, a slight hotrbed formed of spent 
fermenting materials, about 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and covered with a compost 
of stiff loam — leaf-mould and sharp sand, would answer well for them. They may be 
taken up and planted when the others are disposed for flower-garden decoration, or if ten 
days earlier, perhaps, they would the sooner be induced to bloom. During winter, they 
must experience a free circulation of air at all times ; and in mild weather the lights may 
be altogether drawn off; but they must be carefully protected from rain and frost by lights 
and mats, or they will not flower at the desired time — mid-winter. 

Should " rot " or " damp " affect them — which in this situation, during the " dark days 
before Christmas," is not improbable — sharp sand, quick-lime, wood-ashes, or fine charcoal 
dust, will require to be freely disseminated over and amongst them at intervals ; and this 
will likewise suffice to prevent the depredations of snails, &c. 

Very little, if any water, should be given during winter ; but if it is found requisite 
to moisten them a little, advantage must be taken of a bright windy morning to perform 
it, with the water in a warm state, conveyed from the spout of a waterpot introduced 
between the plants, so as not to wet the foliage ; and, if a nice comfortable warmth and 
dry atmosphere be kept up about them, they will flower freely enough by Christmas time. 

As Tree Violets are preferable in that form for adorning the drawing-room vase or 
flower-stand of a lady's boudoir, a few remarks on their management may not be out 
of place: — 

The stoutest young plants in the open ground plantation should be encouraged to 
develope their prostrate stems as vigorously as possible by the middle of July, when, if a 
single stem is preferred, the strongest must be selected for training upright, and the 
others cut away close to the base, in order that all the vigour of the plant may be 
concentrated in the remaining one. 

They must now be potted into 32 or 48-sized pots, care being taken to preserve all 
the roots in lifting them out of the ground. A compost of equal parts fibrous peat, turfy- 
loam, and leaf-mould, with the addition of a little sharp sand to preserve porosity, they 
delight in ; and secure drainage may be obtained by placing an inverted " thumb " or 
80-sized pot over the aperture, and over this flakes of leaf-mould or lumps of green turf. 
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They should be potted firmly, and have a neat flower-stick inserted for supporting 
them for a year or two ; and after being well watered, should be plunged to the pot-rims 
in coal ashes, in a pit or frame facing the north, until the middle of September, all the 
caulescent and radical shoots being previously remoTed, the leading shoot and leaves at 
the summit only being retained from the time of potting. They will be fit for forcing the 
same season; but if the object is rather to produce fiine plants than an immediate 
display of flowers, forcing or flowering at all must be deferred until the second year, and 
the plants allowed to continue at rest in the cold pit until spring returns, when they should 
be introduced into a warm, airy greenhouse, and induced by frequent waterings of weak 
liquid manure, formed of cow-dung, to grow rapidly, continuing the removal of superfluoua 
leaves, side shoots, and flowers throughout the summer, when they will have become fine 
plants with a stout stem, a foot or eighteen inches high, with a large tuft or crown of 
leaves at the summit. At this time they must be hardened off in a dry, airy, cold pit, 
Co be in readiness for forcing in a Hght, warm, airy greenhouse or pit, without bottom 
heat, in preference to the stove or regular flower-forcing pit, the temperature of the latter 
being found too high for inducing a florescent habit in what may now appropriately receive 
the appellation of Viola arborea. 



A HINT OR TWO ABOUT ANNUALS. 

By Mr. Kemp, The Parky Birkenhead, 

Since the beautiful Verbenas, Petunias, &c., with which flower-gardens and borders are 
now 80 largely decorated, have come into general use, the scarcely less beautiful tribe of 
annuals have gone very much out of fashion, and are chiefly employed in those gardens 
where the more tender things above mentioned are hardly accessible. Such a curtailment, 
however, of the ornamental resources of a place, so clearly occasions a diminution of its 
attractiveness, that a few words in favour of the older and partially discarded summer 
flowers may be deemed, perhaps, less an act of charity than justice. 

The greatest drawback, as we conceive, to the employment of these comparatively 
fugitive productions, is their want, in general, of any marked character. Being mostly 
small, loose growing, and easily dashed about by winds and rain, and being commonly sown 
in small patches, they seldom produce a striking effect, and their naturally short duration is 
virtually abbreviated by the action of winds and storms. This is in consequence of their 
being unable to support themselves, and not being thought worth the trouble of staking. 

AH this arises, however, from the meagreness of the patches in which they are sovm, 
and the extent to which these again are usually thinned out. 

Annuals, in order to the development of anything like their true beauty, should always 
be sown in broader masses, and the plants left tolerably thick. Two, three, or four square 
feet at least, should be appropriated to each group. For by this means alone can their 
perfect growth and production of flowers be secured, and they will thus also be enabled to 
support each other against the action of wind and wet. Having been accustomed to grow 
them thus in beds and masses for several years, we may safely affirm that those who have only 
grown them in the usual stinted patches, can have no idea of their real beauty. They are 
almost universally unfitted for forming single specimens, not being sufficiently strong, sturdy, 
or free flowering ; and it is only when they are cultivated in large groups that they show 
themselves in their true character. 

But besides this radical defect in the ordinary mode of treatment, they are often raised 
in reserve gardens or beds, and transplanted into the pleasure-grounds. Except for flower- 
gardens, where a constant display of bloom is required, the transplantation of annuals, 
however carefully performed, and even in the most favourable weather, is a very undesirable 
practice. It invariably weakens and impoverishes the plants, and prevents them from 
growing luxuriantly and flowering finely ; taking from them, in short, that richness and 
luxuriance which is their chief merit, and resolving their culture into that of individual 
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plants instead of masses. We would advise, therefore, that all annuals, imless it be those 
which are very tender, and have to be reared in frames, should always be sown where they 
are to flower. 

To obtain from annuals, moreover, their full meed of ornament, more attention should 
be paid to having successions of them than is usually given. Many of them only last a 
fortnight, three weeks, or a month, and of these regular sowings should be made at 
corresponding intervals, so that there may be some of each sort always in bloom. There 
are a very few which, by a little care in cutting o£f their seed-vessels, may be kept in flower 
all the season, and of these it will, of course, not be necessary to renew the sowings. It 
will be much better, by adopting this plan of successional sowings, to have part of the 
ground to be devoted to them unoccupied at first, than that they should all oome into blossom 
at once, and all, likewise, except the few more durable ones, go out of flower at the same 
time. 

But it is especially desirable to have annuals in bloom both early in the spring and late 
in the autunm ; and if this were more commonly aimed at, they would undoubtedly retain 
their place as general fieivourites. Every one loves flowers that appear early ; and annuals 
that come into flower in April and May generaUy last tmce as long as those of June, July, 
and August In autumn, too, when the tints of the leaves are changing, and most of the 
summer ornaments have altogether vanished, or been spoiled by slight frosts, a few 
remaining patches of annuals serve to prolong the gladsome season, and are thus particularly 
welcome. 

Most of the really hardy annuals will stand through the winter of our climate, if only 
ordinarily severe. For spring flowering, they may be sown towards the end of September or 
beginning of October ; and if the somewhat absurd practice of digging over the borders in 
winter is adopted, the place of each group should be marked by a small stick, to prevent 
them from being dug up. For ensuring a good autumnal bloom, two sowings may be made 
at diflerent periods in the month of August. 



THE MYRTLE. 



For many ages the common Myrtle {Myrtus communis) has been held in high 
estimation ; with the ancients it was also a great favourite, and was dedicated by them to 
Venus. The uses, both for domestic purposes and in medicine to which it was applied, 
were numerous. The young aromatic flower-buds and full grown unripe berries were 
generally eaten as spices, and were also used for that purpose in cookery, and a variety 
with white berries was, in the Greek Archipelago, considered superior to any other kind. 
The natives of Tuscany, at the present time, apply the berries to the same purposes we do 
those of the Clove Pepper {CaryophyUas aromatictui), to which in flavour they bear some 
resemblance ; but the leaves and berries of another species, Myrtus pimentoides, have 
exactly the smell and taste of the latter well-known spice. 

The branches and berries macerated in wine impart to it a peculiar aroma, and it 
received in consequence the name of Myrtle Wine or Myrtidanum, and something of the 
kind is still drunk and esteemed in Tuscany. The fine perfume known by the name of 
Eau d' Ange, is composed of little else than the distilled water of Myrtle flowers. The 
bark is also used in Italy, Greece, and some other coimtries, for tanning leather, in the 
same manner that we use that of the oak and larch. The leaves dried and powdered have, 
it is said, been substituted for sumach. All parts of the plant were considered useful in 
medicine, and the branches were considered symbolical of power and authority ; wreaths 
also of the branches, mingled with fragrant flowers, were placed on the heads of persons to 
whom particular honour was intended at their festivals. 

The Myrtle has always been greatly valued by the Jews, and was one of the plants 
directed to be used in their religious ceremonies at the Feast of Tabernacles ; on this 
account it appears to have been extensively cultivated in JudsBa and also throughout 
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Palestine, and from Sacred £Ustx)r7 it would appear to grow to a lai^e size (Zachariah, 
i., 8). The variety, however, most esteemed by them, is a kind with broad leaves, 
veiy bushy in its growth, from the circumstance of its leaves usually growing in threes, 
instead of pairs, the usual character. It is a very ornamental and compact growing shrub, 
and not uncommon in our old plant collections ; Miller called it in his day the Italian 
Myrtle, from its having been introduced to Britain from that country. 

It is named by tiie Jews, Aboth, and is mentioned in the sacred writings in connection 
with the Citron, Date-Palm, and Willow, (Leviticlis, xxiii., 40). The Jews were com- 
manded to take the fruits of goodly trees {Citron), branches of palm trees [Phcmix 
daetyltfera), the boughs of x\both or thick trees {Treble-leaved Myrtle) and willows of the 
brook ; with these their booths were decorated, and the feast continued seven days, and 
as &r as practicable, the same rules are followed at the present time. The union of these 
plants was termed Arbang minim, and was considered symbolical of the relation existing 
betwixt the Deity and his creation — ^the Citron {Eirog), representing the Creator himself; 
the Palm-branches (Looliff), the spiritual portion of the creation ; the three-leaved Myrtle 
{Abotk), the visible heavens including the whole stellar system ; and the Willow repre- 
senting the earth with all its varied inhabitants. 

The common Myrtle is a native of Persia, but was introduced at a veiy early period 
into tiie South of Europe, and also into many other countries, where upon the rocks and hill 
sides it has become quite naturalised, and is now found growing wild, as common as is the 
furze of this country. It was introduced to Britain nearly 200 years ago, and has always 
sustained its character as an universal favouhte. With us it forms a broad spreading 
evergreen shrub, and exhibits in its numerous varieties a great difference in character, 
foliage and habit. 

The Bboad-leaved (M . communis Romano), is the common flowering Myrtle, as it is 
called, because of thb great freedom with which it blooms with us. 

The Box-leaved or Tarentine {M» com, Tarentina), is a small leaved kind, very 
common, and flowers very late in the season. 

The Italian or Jews' Mybtle {M. com. Italiea,) is an upright-growing broad-leaved 
kind, very often producing its leaves in threes, but is liable to great variation. 

The Black-fbuited Mtbtle {M, com. Melanocarpa,).is often seen with double flowers; 
is rather hardy, flowers freely against a wall, and becomes loaded with its black fruit which 
are generally eaten by birds. 

The Bboad-leaved Dutoh Mtbtle {M. com. Belgica), generally a very free flowering 
kind, of which there are several varieties; one bears double flowers, and others differ in the 
foliage and size of bloom, the leaves are crowded and of a very dark green. 

The White-bebbied Mybtle (M. com. Ieu4x>carpa). This is a native of Greece and 
the Balearic Isles, it is a handsome kind, the fruit grows large, is white when ripe, and 
has a veiy pleasant aroma, on which account it is made much use of as a spice. 

The Nutmeg, ob Pobtuoal Mtbtle {M. com. LMsitanica). Of this kind there are 
some striped varieties, it has a small leaf and forms a very pretty shrub. 

The Obaiyoe-leaved Mybtle {M. com. Batka). This is a handsome kind, having 
also variegated varieties. 

The Thymb-leaved Mtbtle {M. com. mucronata). A dwarf narrow-leaved kind, less 
known than many of the others. 

In point of cultivation nothing is easier than the management of these plants ; in the 
southern counties of England they flourish and grow to a large size when planted against 
walls, and in warm, well-drained situations in the shrubbery, where ^ey endure a 
moderate winter without shelter : they are not however capable of bearing intense frosts, 
and are therefore commonly protected with a mat, which is removed in mild weather. 
They flower abundantly all the summer and autumn, and are useful plants for conservative 
walls, windows, or cool greenhouses, if even there is a deficieney of light. They thrive 
potted in any light rich soil ; cuttings strike freely planted in pots of soil, or even under a 
handglass in the open air. Several excellent specimens have been introduced of late years, 
but none surpasses the Myrtus communis for beauty or are so easily managed. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF VARIOUS KINDS OF MELONS. 

By 0. r. 

The melon has been cultivated in this country many y6ars, but the precise period of ita 
introduction is scarcely known. Most of die original sorts have been long since 
discarded, and their successors, the Cantaloupes and Eomanas, although deservedly 
esteemed, have in a great degree been superseded by others of Indian or Persian origin, 
for the introduction of which we are indebted to Botanical travellers, and scientific officers 
of the Indian army, who not only forwarded home seeds of some of the best Melons in 
cultivation, but also included directions for their management ; and the present notice is 
mainly intended to introduce a few practical observations respecting the Cabul and Persian 
kinds, which when properly grown are exceedingly delicious. 

With respect to structures for the growth of Uiis fruit, none are equal to houses or pits 
heated by means of hot-water pipes and tanks ; for although good fruit can be obtained 
from dung beds, and the old constructed pits, yet a Melon-house is in every respect 
preferable, either for ornament, utility, convenience, cleanliness, or economy. 

As an ornamental structure, the Melon-house may form part of the range of Vineries, 
or Peach-houses ; and when the fruit hangs cradled from the roof, in different stages of 
growth, and exhibiting various colours, according to age or kind, such a structure becomes 
truly ornamental. 

In point of utility much may be said, to show to how many useful purposes the skilful, 
contriving gardener can convert such a structure. 

Late in autumn when the last Melon crop is gone, he will force roses, pinks, and other ■ 
flowers ; cultivate stove-plants intended for bouquets or decorative purposes, and force in 
pots or tubs, plunged over the tanks, grapes, peaches, figs, or cherries, according to the 
extent of his Melonry, or the particular requirements of his employer. 

On the return of spring, a few Melons will be introduced for the earliest crop, and as 
grapes, &c., ripen off in February, March and April, the house can be again entirely 
devoted to the production of Melons, until the succeeding winter. 

For cleanliness and convenience, there is no comparison betwixt it and forcing on the 
old dimg-bed system, for besides the unsightliness of the litter attending the latter, the 
growing fruit can never be viewed to advantage, or approached but with inconvenience, both 
which objections are entirely obviated by erecting a house for the purpose. 

The compost most congenial to the well-doing of the latter, we have found to be a good 
substantial loam, taken from the sur&ce of a common or pasture, with all the inferior 
vegetation adhering to it; if sheep or cattle have long been fed upon it, so much the better; 
it should be used fresh dug and roughly chopped to pieces, without any admixture of a 
stimulative character whatever. We have, however, known the best success attend their 
being planted in llie scrapings of ditches, and in mud obtained from the bottom of 
stagnant pools, after having undergone considerable exposure to the atmosphere, and 
having a good substratum of roughly broken lumps of turf sod, in a fresh state, beneath 
the compost ; and this would seem to be the most natural medium for them to root in, 
when we reflect that in countries whence they come, the Melon is made to grow in beds of 
rivers from which the water has receded, iJie stream at this period of the year being 
confined to the small part of the channel, and hence there is an ample and constant supply 
of moisture at the roots : for since the beds are composed of nothing but the natural 
shingle, or loose gravel which forms the bed of the river, the water is consequently 
enabled to percolate freely beneath their whole extent. 

Whatever soil or compost is employed for the growth of Melons, we deem it of 
the greatest importance that it be in as rough and lumpy a state as possible, with no 
other admixture than an abundance of broken bricks, potsherds, lumps of charcoal, broken 
bones, &c., to preserve porosity in the mass, as well as absorb moisture, and thus ensure 
a hollow humid medium for the roots to extend in, and protrude themselves through ; for 
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it will be found upon observation, that the roots of Gabul and Persian Melons delight to 
cling to and ramify among the rougher portions of soil, drainage, &c. 

These kinds of Melons require a considerable depth — say 20 inches or 2 feet deep, 
of compost, with the addition of a 6-inch substratmn of rough turfy materials to root in ; 
and if tolerably dry by the time the plants are ready for insertion (for the earliest plan- 
tation a moderately dry condition of the soil is indispensable), the tender rootlets will soon 
become both numerous and healthy. 

We will now presume that all necessary arrangements for turning out the plants are 
complete; and whether the structure they are about to be grown in be a Melon-house, 
or one of a common kind, we recommend for the full extension and healthy develop- 
ment of the energies of each plant, that one plant only be grown beneath each light, 
otherwise the structure will be crowded with a superfluity of vines and foliage. 

In planting, it is a good plan to mix a trowel or two full of leaf-mould and sand with 
the soil, where the plants are to be immediately inserted, after which a slight watering 
(the water being of the same temperature as the compost) should be given to settle the 
soil around them. 

The planting finished, the leading shoot or point should be pinched out so as to leave 
two eyes, or buds, for the formation of two shoots, if in a house ; but if in a frame or pit, 
it will be found requisite to allow the plants to attain four or five joints prior to the 
stopping process being performed, so as to ensure a similar number of vines or runners to 
furnish the bed. In either case these main shoots should not be stopped or pinched 
back, until such time as they have reached the top of the trellis or sides of the pit. 

No laterals, excepting those on which the fruit are formed, should be permitted to 
remain on the vines or main shoots, or a superabundance of shoots will be the consequence. 

It is a point of the greatest importance, that the leaves be allowed abundance of light 
and room, and are preserved as luxuriant as possible, in order that the fruit may attain the 
maximum of perfection ; for by allowing only a proper number of vines or runners to each 
light, and by timely methodical attention to training, stopping, and thinning out the 
superfluous shoots, we have known both the Persian Green Flesh and Cabul Melon 
develope such magnificent foliage, as to be mistaken at first sight for Cucumbers instead 
of Melons. 

In removing the superfluous shoots (an operation as beneficial to the Melon as it is to 
the Peach), the greater portion of the male inflorescence (a few flowers only being reserved 
for fertilisation) should be rubbed off also, and until such time as a sufficient quantity of 
blossoms have expanded none should be set or fecundated, so that the operation may be 
accomplished on die required number at once ; for, if performed at different periods, a 
Tery imperfect unequal swelling and maturation of the fruit will be the consequence : and 
that the energies of the plants may not be too severely taxed, no more than four or fiye 
fruit should be allowed to be borne by each plant for the first crop ; but by the regular, 
oft-repeated administration of liquid manure during the swelling period, we have 
firequently seen seven, and, occasionally, as many as ten fruit of the beech-wood variety, 
averaging five pounds in weight, brought to the greatest perfection for the first crop, and 
afterwards a second and third crops of corresponding weight and quality. 

When the fruit are about the size of hen*8 eggs they will generally require to be 
supported by means of small projecting shelves or rests, attached by string or wires to the 
trellis on which the plants are trained, and on these supports the fruit will recline without 
danger or risk of the stalks being broken, which they are sometimes liable to be by their 
own weight. 

In pits or frames the case is different, a tile, a slate, or pane of glass must be introduced 
beneath the fruit, upon the surface of the bed, now rendered even and tolerably firm ; and 
to prevent the soil cracking or becoming too dry, it is advantageous to cover the surface 
with fine sandy soil. We have even seen used for this, and for the purpose of absorbing 
heat. Melon beds completely surfaced with lumps of charcoal. 

We now arrive at the most important points to be taken into consideration in the 
soocessful culture of these Melons, namely, the practical application of heat, humidity, &c., 
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consonant with the amount or intensity of solar influence ohtainable in this our beclouded 
clime. 

Over the agency of heat we have now a tolerably good control, but with light (notwith- 
standing the great artificial improvements that of late years have occurred to render our 
glass-houses much more transparent than formerly) we are circumstanced widely different ; 
and the science of a right application of the former in the case of the Persian Melon, does 
not consist in the precise imitation of the degree under which that plant luxuriates in its 
native habitat, but rather in balancing it, so to speak, with the quantity of light locally 
obtainable. 

Until the fruit have ** set " and begun to swell off, the only application of moisture 
(always in a warm state — this circumstance is of the greatest importance) which will be 
requisite is to take advantage of all bright weather, and close the structures early, with a 
highly humid condition of the interior atmosphere ; but the plants themselves should on 
no occasion be either watered or syringed overhead, inasmuch as half the ills that Melons 
are heir to are but the consequence of this practice. Ventilate partially at night on all 
occasions when the external atmosphere will admit, and give air in the day-time with the 
greatest freedom (but never shade) on the brightest days. Above all, it is important that 
aeration be attended to early in the day, for nothing is more injurious to Persian Melons 
than permitting the sun to shine upon them under glass for any length of time previous to 
a free circulation of air being given, when the more sunshine they receive the better. 
The foregoing material points in their culture being carefully attended to, a rapid and yet 
robust habit of growth will be the result. The vines will not present a languid appearance, 
but will be -strong and vigorous, upholding fine healthy foliage, which (if the diurnal 
atmosphere be kept tolerably dry, and all the sunlight possible admitted), notwithstanding 
the rather low and humid condition of the nocturnal temperature, will never fluctuate or 
become flaccid, but rather attain a healthy rigidity of structure beneath the fiercest rays of 
our brightest summer's sun. 

A good supply of clarified liquid manure must now be kept in constant readiness : it 
may be manufactured either from the manure of sheep, deer, or cows — some give preference 
to guano — ^but whatever is selected, it should on all occasions be employed in a very clear, 
tepid state, well diluted with warm water, and occasionally a trowel or two full of soot may 
be intermingled with it, if only to exterminate the worms. 

" Weak and frequent," should be the maxim for its application ; eveiy alternate day in 
bright weather during the fruitpswelling period will not be found too often to apply the 
liquid manure, which should be done by means of a water-pot without a rose. 

Shortly before closing the structure in the afternoon is the best time for watering, which 
must be performed in pits or frames, by introducing the spout of the pot carefully amongst 
the vines and foliage, so as to completely saturate the entire mass of compost without in 
the slightest degree wetting them. 

A circle of dry soil should be drawn around the main stem or collar of each plant, and 
water never permitted to approach within five or six inches of it, as it is this part of the 
plant which is the most likely and fatally to be affected by the ** canker " disease, which is 
superinduced sooner by stagnant moisture coming in contact with the stems than by any 
other cause with which we are familiar. As a general rule, it is better to apply the water 
towards the outsides of the Melon beds, still the whole must be thoroughly saturated and 
rendered on all favourable occasions more like a " hot ditch" than Melon beds are generally 
met with ; and if the soil is of the coarse and open texture before alluded to, porosity will 
be preserved, and the plenitude of water supplied will consequently never cause stagnation ; 
in the mean time, the plants will carry heavy crops of splendid fruit, which will rapidly 
complete their swelling pretty evenly together; and the moment that it is perceived this is 
accomplished, further waterings must be immediately discontinued, and the soil allowed to 
become perfectly dry, which it will do by the time the fruit ripen off. Attention to the 
timely withholding liquid manure at this important juncture will alone secure a good flavour 
Id the fruit, which, if otherwise neglected, will prove watery instead of sugary. 

For second and third crops, Persian Melons must be subjected to the routine of pruning 
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back to B. healthy young Bhoot, thinniDg out tlie old rines, tic, as is practised towards 
other sorts. 

We have obtained as manj as five crops of fruit in one season, from the same plants, 
of the Greeoflesb variety, grown in a three-light pit, Dumerically sixty-six fruit of excellent 
quality, averaging from four to six pounds weight;— some of the finest weighing seven 
pounds each. Thus much for the fructiferous habits of the plants under systematio 
culture, and the judicious appliance of manure in the liquifom state. 

In conclusion, if the Me^as of the East resemble in their aqueous manner of growth a 
sub-aquatic rather than the tender land plant of other countries, we must remember that 
it is only in dimes where the " sun showers triple light," excessively moist situations are 
preferred by them ; but cultivators, extracting a useful lesson from Nature's universally 
instructive volume, and taking advantage of the brightest gleams of sunshine that this 
fickle climate of ours is ^voured with, may accomplish a more perfect artificial culti- 
vation of these Melons in Britain than is perhaps ever naturally attained even in climes 
intensely hot and brilliantly bright 

We have said nothing of remedial measures for the attacks of the red spider, &c., 
as we deem a wholesome, vigorous system of culture, followed up with zeal and vigilance 
in detail, quite " pest proof." 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MELON HOUSE AT CHATSWORTH. 
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dplfi. Tba opcBinci oonunanloatliif with tlie T«iitt]fttDn in 
the back wall, are S feet 9 iDcbee long, Itf 1 foot In height. 

Fig. 3 is a transvene aeetfan of the honae, in which an 
■hown the tanks, pipei, pathway, pita, and tha Tacnity for 
Tentllatloa, in the back walL 

The front wall la 3 feet high to the top of the plating ; and 
the angle of the raltera ia3^ to the plating. 

The platings are 6 by 8 inches berelled ; the rafters Ai by 
3 inches ; and the bars U inches deep,— the whole filled in 
with sheet glass. 

The manner of oonstmoting the rentllators in the back 
wall is as follows:— In each bay of thereof there is'a ven- 
tilator, raking at the top parallel to the pediments, and 
about S feet 9 inches width, and 3 feet in height. Theee 
TcntUators, or openings, inside commnnicate with the 
"vacnity in the back wall, (shown in the section ,) and the afar 
passss out through the openings shown in the front deration. 
The Tentilators or shutters Inside are made to slide up and 
down in a wooden frame fixed to tha wall, and are balanced 



by a line, polley, and leaden weight, so that they wiU reat 
at any point reqnired. Where neatneas is desired, the ren- 
tilntors may be trellised with fillets of wood ; and a wooden 
trellis is fixed to4h« back waU, to whioh the atems of tha 
plants an trained. 

The honse is heated on the tank system, 1^ one of Bnr- 
bidge and Healqr's ribbed boAen^ and 4-lnafa flange pipaa. 
It wUl be aeen Vjr the section, that tha tank at the back part 
of the houae is on a higher lerel than that in fhmt ; this is 
in order that the flow pipes ficom the top of the bofler may 
deeocnd from the back tank, pass nnder tha pathway, and 
proceed along the front tank as a return pipe to the boiler. 
The four pipesshown in front an the flow and ntnm pipse, 
firom and to the boUer. 

Fig. 4 is asectionof the tank, fte., on a aoale of one-third 
of anindi to a foot. The water in th* tank fsnenlly corara 
the pipe about an inch over its surfaoek leaTing a ■nail ipaoa 
between the surface and tlie tank coTor. 



NOTICE ON THE CULTURE OF THE POLYANTHUS. 

The Polyanthus — Primtda elatiar Polyantha, — ^These plants are natires of Britain ; the 
time \?hen they were first brought under the florist's notice as objects worthy of culture, 
cannot be traced with any degree of certainty. The mode of culture is the same as that 
recommended for the Auricula. It may be as well, perhaps, to suggest the properties 
requisite to form a perfect specimen of Uiis class. They consist in, — 1st, A compact and 
well-grown plant ; 2nd, Flower-stems 6 inches in height, round, erect, and suifficiently 
strong to support the truss of bloom ; drd, truss large, round, and compact, consisting of 
seven or more pips ; 4th, Foot-stalks of the flowers strong, elastic, and equally divided ; 5th, 
The pips should measure J inch in diameter, be quite circular, smooth on the edges, and 
perfectly flat ; 6th, Tube one-sixth the diameter of the pip, same colour as the eye, well- 
filled with anthers in a perfect state ; 7th, The trumpet or edging round the tube, must 
be circular, and rise a little above the eye ; 8th, Eye of a yellow or lemon colour, quite 
circular, measuring half-an-inch in diameter including the tube ; 9th, Ground colour should 
be solid, dense and rich, and of the same width as the yellow round the tube, forming a 
band on the inner side (the outer should be clean on the edge) ; 10th, The lacing round 
the edge of the pip must be well-defined and smooth ; 1 Ith, The bar which divides the 
segments of corolla, should be whole, of even width, joining the lacing to the yellow eye ; 
12th, The yellow must be distinct, marking the same. 

The following are a few good varieties for exhibition : — Collier s Princess Royal ; 
Pearson's Alexander; Huffton's Lord Ranclifle and Squire Ray; Bullock's Lancet; 
Bernard's Formosa: Buck's George the Fourth; Crawshaw's Invincible; Nicholson's 
Bang Europe; Coxe's Prince Regent; Fletcher's Defiance; and Clegg's Lord John 
Russell. The same remarks apply equally to this class of flowers, as to the foregoing. 



INSECTS INFESTING THE GENUS PRIMULA, 

INCLUDING THE TARTOUS KINDS OF AURICULA, POLTANTSUS, AND PRIMROSB. 

All the various species and varieties of Primvla are subject to the attacks of slugs, 
earwigs, and caterpillars of various species of moths, which may be described as follows : — 

Bbide's^maid Moth {TriphcBna Pronuba). — ^The wings of this moth are two inches 
and a quarter in expansion. First pair grey, deeply clouded with reddish-brown. Second 
pair yellow orange, with a broad black band near the yellow margin. This in most 
seasons is a very common insect. The caterpillar is a dull brownish green, marked 
with two rows of black spots down the back. The parent lays her eggs about the 
beginning of August, and ^e caterpillars commence their ravages just above the surfiGU>e 
of the soil, feeding only in the night, and retiring beneath the earth in the day. In 
winter they become partially torpid, and may be found coiled up beneath the shelter of 
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large stones, or under mbbish, but as the spring advances, they again commence their 
ravages, and towards the end of April are full fed ; they then form a cocoon benealJi 
the soil and become pupsa, and the following June the perfect moths emerge. 

SiLy£B-GBox}ND MoTH {Ctdaria InvpUcaria), This is quite a common insect, and attacks 
both the Auricula, Polyanthus, and Primrose. The caterpillars generally creep down into 
the heart of the plant they attack, and there forming a web, they reside and feed on the 
embryo leaves and flowers. Th^ commence their depredationis early in July, and 
continue feeding until September or October, when they become pupsB, and the perfect 
moths appear the following June. When full ^trnn, the caterpillars measure rather 
more than half an inch in length, are of a brownish green colour, with a row of white 
spots on each side. The wings of the moth, when expanded, measuro rather more than 
I inch. First pair dull white, with several small dark spots, and two very irregular 
dark bands. 

Pbimrose Moth {Oraphiphora FesHva), In some seasons this is a very plentiful 
moth ; in others, scarcely any are to be met with. The wings measure, when expanded, 
rather more than an inch and a quarter. First pair pale brown, mixed with grey, and 
having four dark brown angular spots. Second pair pale grey, shining, with a faint 
dusky spot in the centre of each. The parent lays her eggs about the end of July, and 
the small caterpillars commence their depredations much after the manner of the genus 
Triphcma, On the approach of winter they bury themselves a sufficient depth to be secure 
from either the severity of the weather, or their natural enemies ; and there they remain 
in a state of partial torpidity, until the following spring, when they again commence 
feeding, and are full fed by the end of May, or beginning of June ; they then go into the 
pupa state, and the perfect moths appear in Jidy. The caterpillars, when full grown, 
are about an inch long, of a dull greenish yellow colour, with a pale yellow line down the 
back, and a dark line on each side. 

Dabs Tawnt Moth {Xylophasia Eurea). The caterpillar of this pretty moth is said 
to feed upon the Primrose, but we apprehend it chiefly confines its depredations to the 
wild places in the woods, as only one specimen, and that in the perfect state, has been 
met with by us. The usual time of appearance is in July. Of the habits and colour of 
the caterpillar we are unable to state anything satisfactory. The wings of the moth 
measure, when expanded, about an inch and a half. Fvrst pair pale grey, shaded with 
reddish brown, with a large dark brown spot on the upper edge ; a line of small brown 
spots extends firom the base to the inner margin of each wing, and another broken and 
irregular one of similar dots on the margin itself. Second pair, pale blackish brown, with 
a black marginal linie, and a pale fringe. 

Dark Porcelain Moth {Argyrotniges SylveUa), The little greenish white caterpillar 
so commonly found on the leaves of the Primrose and Polyanthus, forming its singular 
mines, is probably the Argyromiges SylveUa, It makes its excavations much after the 
manner of those on the rose, with this difference, however, that the path is not formed in 
so tortuous a manner, and is more confined to the mid rib of the leaf. 



NOTICE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF LADY LARPENT'S LEADWORT 

—PLUMBAGO LARPENTiE. 

By Mr, Gto, Eylat. 

On the 16th of October, 1846, Sir George Larpent received, at Roehampton, two cases of 
plants from China ; * and in a letter from Mr. Smith respecting them, this plant was 
particularly spoken of, as being one of the most omamjontal he had seen in China, and 
was very rare even at Shanghai, also that it was the only plant in England of the kind. 
From Uiese circumstances tf more than ordinary interest was awakened in its favour; 

* In our ^ Magazine of Botany,*' vol. zIt., t 267, it is stated that seeds were sent fimm China to Sir Geoi^ 
Xaipent by Mr. Smith ; but we now understand that not stedt, bat living plants, were sent by that gentleman. 
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it was, however, very small, and, aB might be expected, after five months' voyage, in a very 
delicate state. It was immediately potted in a 60'sized pot, filled with a compost of 
equal parts of loam and peat, with a small quantity of silver sand, and placed in the 
plant-stove, where it made little progress during the winter ; as the spring advanced, 
fresh signs of life were apparent, and several shoots were sent up from the base of the old 
stem. I then repotted it, using the same compost as before, with the addition of a little 
rotten cow-dung, and placed it in the Orchid-house (the temperature of which ranged from 
65^ to 70^ Fahrenheit), where it grew rapidly, which convinced me that a moist heat was 
favourable to its growth. 

About the beginning of June, the plant began to show its flower-buds, and on the 
15th of July I had the gratification of seeing tiie first flower open, (a description of which 
is fully given in your " Magazine of Botany," vol. xiv., t. 267). I considered it a very 
handsome species, and accordingly exhibited it at the Horticultural Society's Meeting at 
Chiswick, on the 17th of July, where it was awarded the Silver Banksian Medal, Dr. 
Lindley and Mr. Gordon being the judges; it had then only three flowers open. It 
received its final shift about the middle of August, from a 12 to a No. 4-8ized pot, from 
which time, it has been literally covered vrith flowers ; and, from its close habit, forms a 
very handsome bush ; it was much admired by all who saw it, up to the beginning of 
October, when we handed it over to Messrs. Knight and Perry. 



FLORICULTURE. 

By John Diducm. 

Carnations and Picotees. — The present time being a busy one with all cultivators of 
the above-named favourite flowers, I am anxious to contribute my mite of information 
to the general stock of floricultural knowledge, more particularly as to the manage- 
ment of the Carnation tribe, which not only involves a greater share of interest at this 
season, but likewise tests the patience and perseverance of the admirers of these flowers. 
To those amateurs who purpose the exhibition of their plants at the ensuing shows I 
especially address myself, knowing full well the care and attention requisite to the 
production of good blooms. The observations I have thrown together on this subject are 
the result of long experience. Condensed to meet the views of the conductors of the 
" Magazine of Gardening and Botany," they may be relied on implicitly ; as the whole of 
the practice given, has been put in requisition a hundred times, and I think I may venture 
to assert with more than usual success. I shall presume that the plants are all potted 
into their blooming pots, and placed on the stage, and the stakes properly arranged, in 
readiness to have an elongating shoot attached to them so soon as circumstances seem to 
render it desirable, .and this point requires careful supervision, as the wind often does 
considerable damage where any neglect in this matter occurs. So much of the business 
being completed, I would next direct the attention of my amateur readers to the best 
means of increasing the size of their blooms. A good show flower should measure at least 
from two inches and a half to three inches in diameter, the latter size decidedly the more 
preferable. In order to effect this, some skill and much patience is necessary in removing 
the buds of many varieties. Should this operation be postponed beyond the proper time, 
it induces a weakness in the plant that prevents the remaining pods from becoming 
strong or healthy, and amateurs find too late they have thus lost the chance of being able 
to exhibit a bloom of an otherwise valuable variety. In offering instruction to others, I 
invariably reconsider what I wished to learn when I first became a cultivator of this race 
of plants ; one item is strongly impressed on my memory, and that is the difficulty with 
which growers discover those varieties that will carry one pod, or two, or three, for 
exhibition. To remedy any evil of this kind among my readers, I will give the names of 
the plants that will carry the above numbers, believing that such information cannot but be 
acceptable to every tyro in the art of Carnation and Picotee cultivation. 
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Show Carnations that will carry only one blooming pod on a stem : — Martin's Splendid, 
Eason's Admiral Curzon, Eliott's Duke of Sutherland, Lightbody's Mr. Groom, Fletcher's 
Duke of Devonshire, Rainsforth*s Game Boy, Colent's Brutus, Ely's Lord Milton, Gregory's 
King Alfred, Jaques' Georgiana, Puxley's Queen Victoria, Ely's Mongo and Prince de Nassau, 
Willmer's Mayo, Nix's Lady Chetwynd, Chad wick's Brilliant, Wilson's William IV., Wigg's 
Earl of Leicester, Simpson's Queen Victoria, Brown's Bishop of Gloucester, Ely's Lady 
Ely, Barringer's Apollo, Tomlyn's Brisius, Wilson's Haniel, Wood's Rosabella, Fletcher's 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

Show Carnations that will carry two blooms on a stem for exhibition : — Hepworth's 
Hamlet, Smith's Duke of Wellington, Twitchet's Don John, Willmer's Conquering Hero, 
Sharpe's Defiance, Lodge's True Briton, Hale's Prince Albert, Cartwright's Rainbow, Ely's 
Duke of Bedford, Ely's Mrs. Brane, Ely's Hugo Meynell, Halfacre's Rainbow, Holmes' 
Count Pauline, Mansley's Robert Burns, Wood's William IV., Puxley's Solander, Jacques' 
Iris, Hughes' Napoleon, Brooks's Eliza, Brabbins's Squire Meynell, Ely's John Wright, 
Mansley's Beauty of Woodhouse, Taylor's Lord Byron, Pollard's First Rate, Bucknall's 
Ulysses, Ely's King of Scarlets, Puxley's Rising Sun, Willmer's Hero of Middlesex, Smith's 
Marquis of Chandos, Copeland's Superb, Chadwick's Flora, Ely's Lady Gardener and 
Lovely Ann, Greasley's Village Maid, Lowe's Marchioness of Westminster. 

Show Carnations that will carry three blooms on a stem for exhibition : — Colent's Julia, 
Davidson's Vanqueur, Barnard's Duke of Roxburgh, Puxley's Prince Albert, Young's Earl 
Grey, Hale's Lady of the Lake, Sealy's Princess Royal, Addenbrooke's Lydia, Brooks's 
Flora's Garland, Puxley's Lady Alice Peel, Puxley's Princess Royal and Queen of Roses. 

Show Picotees that will carry only one bloom on a stem for exhibition : — Barnard's 
Cornelius, Brooks's Duchess of Cambridge, Dickson's M'Irshaw, Sharpe's Red Rover, 
Mathew's Ne plus ultra, Sharpe's Countess de Grey, Tolworthy's Isabella, Brinklow's 
Conductor, Burroughs's Lady Douro, Ely's Mrs. Lilly, Mitchell's Nulli secundus, Sharpe's 
Joinville, Brinklow's Lady Chesterfield, Burroughs's Duke of Newcastle, Headly's King 
James, Cox's Victoria Regina, Mrs. Barnard John's Prince Albert, Kirtland's Queen Vic- 
toria, Mathew's Enchantress, Sharpe's I'Elegant, Arvel's Princess Alice, Willmer's Princess 
Royal, Irshar's Matilda, Wilson's Miss Fanny Irby, Barraud's Bride, Burroughs's Lady 
Alice Peel, Dickson's Mrs. Irshar, and Garratt's Lady Dacre. 

Show Picotees that will* carry two blooms on a stem for exhibition : — Dickson's 
Charles Stanford, Wildman's Isabella, Burroughs's Mrs. Bevan, Cook's President, Dickson's 
Lady Jane Grey, Burroughs's Emma, Edmonds' Jenny Lind, Sharpe's Gem, Burroughs's 
President, Ely's Favourite, Green's Queen, Sharpe's Agitator, Willmer's Prince Royal, 
Burroughs's Miss Jane, Robinson's Nottingham Hero, WUlmer's Elizabeth, Dickson's 
Sophia, and Syke's Eliza. 

Show Picotees that will carry three or more blooms on a stem for exhibition: — 
Waine s Victoria, Irshar's Rosalind, Gedden's Sir R. Peel, Gedden's Masterpiece, Sharpe's 
Duke of Wellington, and several others. It is requisite, to bloom some of these latter 
varieties in perfection, to take off the master pod, which decreases the others in size, and 
induces their expansion more truly, and in greater perfection. Brilliancy of colour in the 
Carnation and Picotee is another point of excellence to which it is desirable to direct the 
attention of amateurs. To facilitate this, I recommend a weak solution of sheep manure 
in water, to be given them once or twice a week during the period the pods are swelling. 
Should this solution be judiciously applied, it will be found highly beneficial both as 
regards the size and beauty of the flowers. 

The manner of preparing this manure water is briefly as follows : — Have a sufficient 
quantity of water to irrigate your plants once made boiling hot, previously ordering a tub 
to be prepared, with due regard to the quantity of water before alluded to ; place therein 
one-third of sheep manure in a fresh state, then pour the boiling water on it till the tub 
becomes filled ; stir it up from the bottom with a stick for two or three minutes, when 
it must be covered over with a cloth to prevent the steam from escaping ; in about two 
hours it may be strained through a fine sieve, when it is ready for use. To every three 
gallons of pure water add one quart of the above mixture^ 
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Parties desirous of increasing their choice varieties may now commence piping ; the 
sooner this is done the hotter, the pipings will strike the host when planted on gentle 
hottom heat, and kept in a shady situation. A good compost to strike them in is one-third 
rotten turves or vegetable mould, one-third rotted horse-manure, and one-third road 
scrapings : this mixture should be passed through a fine sieve, and well incorporated 
previous to using. After it is properly prepared, place a layer about four inches in 
thickness over the bed you intend to plant them in, and make it quite even on the surface. 
The glasses in use for this purpose are of octagonal shape, and measure ten inches in 
diameter, five inches deep at the sides, and raised at the top two inches. In taking off 
the pipings from the parent plant, be careful not to strip the main stem, nor over prune 
them, as it generally proves injurious ; young shoots of slender growth are the easiest to 
strike, they should be prepared by taking the two side leaves of the piping off at the third 
joint from the top, and putting the stem through horizontally just below it ; shorten the 
two leaves above it, and the piping is complete. Previous to planting, just sprinkle some 
silver sand over the bed, then make an impression with the glass, that you may know the 
distances te plant them ; then have a garden pan filled with water, place it close at hand 
that each variety may be immersed ; before planting take each piping between your finger 
and thumb, and run it into the soil three quarters of an inch deep ; the distance between 
each piping should be about half an inch; press them down rather heavily, and the 
operation is complete. 

These directions will be found amply sufiicient to ensure success in the cultivation of 
Carnations and Picotees ; but should there be any inquiries instituted upon minor points, 
I shall be happy to enter upon those matters that are rather interesting individuaUy than 
collectively. 
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New and bau Plants nr Flowsr. The Horti- 
cultural Society's first exhibition, &c 

Amid the gorgeous assemblage of "Flowers of 
all hue " which adorned the exhibition stages of 
the Horticultural Society's first grand show for 
the current year, notwithstanding it is diflicult 
to particularise a selection of noticeable subjects 
from amongst a multitude so universally, so pre- 
eminently good, we nevertheless cannot refrain 
from recording a few, but will precede our 
notices with some general remarks on the exhi- 
bition collectively. 

Excellent as were all the general arrangements 
connected with the exhibition ; admirable as was 
the cultivation displayed, and disposition of the 
collections in detail — still, the absence of notfelty 
was uniyersally commented on by the frequenters 
of the Chiswick May shows. 

But one opinion, that of their super-excellence, 
could be entertained respecting the Azaleaa ; for, 
notwithstanding the intrinsically rich variety dis- 
played amongst the Ordiida, the Indian Azaleas, 
in the estimation of everybody, triumphantly bore 
off the palm — ^presenting such a brilliant array of 
goi^geouB florescence, excellent growth, and noble 
specimens, as has on no previous occasion been 
surpassed, if scarcely equalled ; and this, too, in 
spite of the unpropitious weather that plant culti- 
vators had to contend with. 

The different collections of Ordiidaeetma pUvnU 



were exhibited in fine condition, and as the already 
fine specimens in the possession of those who grow 
this interesting tribe extensively, increase in 
dimensions, it is not unreasonable to expect the 
production of "spikes" and "scapes'" of corre- 
sponding quality, and more especially if quanJtUy 
be sacrificed to ^iioZi^^ a little more in Orchids; a 
practice found to be so beneficial in the treatment 
of the majority of flowering plants. 

Health growert have evidently got into the 
right track in the management of this elegant 
tribe ; an evident improvement being visible over 
former exhibitions in dispensing with artificial 
props to a greater extent The generality of them 
were compact and handsomely grown shrub-like 
plants, the happy result of timely and judicious 
"stopping," which, in the beautiful specimens 
exhibited on this occasion, had manifestly been 
methodically attended to from the tbne they left 
the propagating house. 

Stove and OreenhovM plants "were exhibited in 
great numbers : the collections severally contain- 
ing superb specimens of cultivation, indicating 
that the utmost care and most masterly style of 
management had been bestowed upon them. 

It would be invidious to distinguish where 
excellence was so generally apparent^ but in Mn. 
Lawrence's collection especially, there were some 
gigantic subjects of culture, and if a fault was 
detectible in this costly group, it was one over 
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which art and Bkill (having done all that apparently 
oould be done) had no control, namely, owing to 
the long continnance of dull weather, many of the 
plants were not so perfectly blown as they doubtless 
otherwise would hare been. 

The Pct-roseg justly excited the admiration and 
agreeable surprise of all beholders, and, consider- 
ing the adverse season in which they thus early 
attained to such a high degree of perfection, their 
successful management reflects the highest meed 
of praise on their cultivators. 

In the short period that has elapsed since the 
happy idea of growing roses in pots occurred, their 
cultivation in this attractive way has arrived at a 
higher degree of excellence than the most sanguine 
admirer of the '' Queen of flowers " could have pos- 
sibly anticipated ; but superlatively beautiful as 
were the Hybrid perpetuals and other roses, there 
was yet a specimen of the yellow Banksian rose in 
a pot, which seemed to outvie the rest, and arrest 
the particular attention of eveiy visitor. This 
variety we have frequently known to be discarded 
from collections of climbing roses on account of its 
supposed shy-blooming tendency, but in this 
instance was to be seen the somewhat magical 
transformation of a yellow Ranksian rose from the 
climbing propensity to a symmetrical bush, 
literally clothed with clusters of transparent yellow 
blossoms. 

Beferring to PelargoniurM, we must ^ot omit to 
notice the class called French or fimcy sorts. Mr. 
Gains exhibited a collection of these, which, in point 
of cultivation, were the mo&t perfect specimens we 
ever beheld, being nearly a yard in diameter, and 
yet not more than a foot or fifteen inches in height, 
and covered with a profusion of gay flowers. Their 
appearance deservedly induced the encomiastic 
remarks of every admirer of the popular fiimily to 
which they belong. From their dwarfish, compact 
habit, and the profusion with which they bloom, 
these fancy kinds seem admirably adapted for 
flower garden display in summer. 

New or very rare plants were very scarce at this 
exhibition, and but few of those brought there, 
possess much daim to specific notice. 

Rhododendron campanulatum auperbunu This 
beautiful hybrid was produced by Mr. Jackson of 
the Kingston Nurseiy, Surrey, and, being hardy, 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the American 
garden. It is a noble tmsser, the foliage good, and 
slightly femigineous beneath. The individual 
florets are expansive, of a transparent, waxy white 
colour ; the upper portion of the corolla being dis- 
tinctly studded with rich crimson, and the throat 
spotted with numerous dark-brown spots. It was 
the opinion of Doctor Liudley, however, that this 
seedling is more allied to Rhododendron ponticum 
than to the bell-flowered rose-bays. 

Rhododendron Marie Tciglioni. This seedling, 
exhibited by Mr. Gains of Battersea, will doubtless 
prove, under good cultivation, an interesting addi- 
tion to the hardy list, from having compact trusses 
of white flowers, extensively dotted with black 
spots, rendering it more curious than beautiful. 
We also noticed several hardy hybrid Rhododen- 
drons from Messrs. Bollisson of Tooting, the best of 
which appeared to be i?. Orisewoodiana, a fine 
VOL. I. — NO. V. 



trusser,with delicate florescence, richly marked with 
purplidi crimson, and having ferrngineous leaves. 

Calceolaria grandia. This Peruvian shrub, 
another of the numerous introductions of Messrs. 
Yeitch of Exeter, was decidedly the most interest- 
ing novelty at the Horticultural Society*s meeting. 
The habit is perfectly shrubby, and had the speci- 
men exhibited been divested of its inflorescence, it 
would most easily have been mistaken for a fuchsia., 
instead of a frutioose slipperwort— the semi-her- 
baceous habit of throwing up its numerous woody 
stems in conjunction with its opposite branch- 
lets and leaves, fully warranting the assump- 
tion in the absence of flowers. It appears to 
be a most abundant bloomer; the flowers which 
are produced terminally on the laterals, are 
transparent yellow, but too closely resemble the 
gaping development of the old Oaloeolaria Moolor, 
to be regarded as intrinsically beautiful It will, 
doubtless, prove a most useful adjunct to the list 
of flower garden decorative plants, as well as a good 
greenhouse bush. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Yeitch, through their own collectors, from Peru. 

Viola luiea. This single-flowering, bright yellow 
violet is quite hardy, and although a pretty thing 
enough, it possesses no remarkable attractions. 
It may, however, prove a valuable agent for 
hybridisation with other varieties, and thereby 
produce some deserving novelties. 

The flowers are clear yellow, conspicuously 
erected by long peduncles above the foliage, and, 
being hardy, will be found a very useful spring 
flowering pUmt for the flower garden, or, if grown 
in pots, for the decoration of the sitting-room vase. 
Introduced from Patagonia by the Messrs. Yeitch. 

jEschynantJius spedoms. A large specimen, of 
straggling growth, of this fine stove plant was 
shown by Messrs. Yeitch, bearing numerous fas- 
cicles of beautiful orange-scarlet flowers. Like the 
majority of Gesnera«eous plants, of which few 
approximate this in general beauty, it is not diffi- 
cult to cultivate — ^requiring the same treatment as 
other sofb-wooded stove plants. 

Anguria Mahoyana, A curious-looking cucu^ 
bitaceous plant, with leaves like a cucumber and 
red flowers on long peduncles, but of no great 
beauty, was exhibited as a new plant by Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting. Also, from the same 
establishment, Talauma mutabUie, a pale yellow 
flowered Magnoliad. 

Boronia tetrandrcL A variety of neat compact 
habit, with foliage resembling, but not so long as, 
B, pinnaia, and lHaeine floweiiB abundantly, pro- 
duced from the axUUe of the leaves. Although 
not on a par with some other members of the 
beautiful genus Boronia, it will doubtless prove 
a good exhibition plant, when grown to ftill 
specimen size. 

It was exhibited by Mr. E. Henderson, of the 
Wellington-road Nurseiy. 

Boronia gpaJthulaia, Anewsemi-frutescent plant, 
with pale pink flowers, and apparently an abundant 
bloomer. 

It may be considered a pretty addition to the 
fiuoiily, and although not prepossessing enough to 
be deemed first rate, we think it will ultimately 
prove to be a very useful specimen plant. 

X 
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" Show*' condition^ a result which was of coune 
anticipated from the additional amount of solar 
influence they had experienced since adorning the 
tents of Chiswick. 

There was a similar striking absence of noyelty, 
and new plants were indindually as scarce at the 
Regent's Park meeting as at that of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mitraria eoccinea. A good specimen of this 
hardy evergreen shrub was exhibited in a pot at 
the Royal Botanic Society's Meeting, by Messrs. 
Yeitch. It is a highly ornamental pluit, perfectly 
shrubby, and if quite hardy, as Messrs. Yeitch 
belieye it to be, will be found a neat and interesting 
specimen for the Arboretum, or Shrubbery fore- 
ground. It is well worthy of pot-cultiyation also ; 
its viTid orange-scarlet blossoms, which are freely 
produced on the young wood, presenting a pleasing 
contrast with the neat sub-Fuchsia-like, evergreen 
foliage, from the axillse of which they gracefully 
depend on long filament-like peduncles. It is a 
Patagonian plants and was introduced from the 
island of Chiloe, by Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter. 

Rhododendron azcdeoidea Lteanum, A large 
specimen in a tub, furnished with about twenty 
good trusses of rather fragrant pale yellow flowers, 
the upper portion of the corolla distinctly marked 
with bright orange-colour, was exhibited at the 
Royal Botanic Society's Meeting. Rhododendrons 
in this way are rather scarce, and the subject of 
our notice will prove an attractive addition to col- 
lections. It was from the nursery of Messrs. Lee, 
Hammersmith. 

Rhododendron cmreum. A good variety, with 
yellow flower heads, the upper petals of an auri- 
ferous hue, and spotted with greenish orange. 
Exhibited by Mr. Gains, of Battersea, at the 
Regent's Park Meeting. 

Pimdea Hendersonii. This fine specimen, a 
yard through, and as much in height, was bloom- 
ing profusely at the Regent's Park exhibition on 
the 16th May. It is a robust grower, and the rich 
rosy-pink flowers, when fiilly developed in profu- 
sion over a huge plant, exhibit a specimen of great 
ornamental efficacy. From Messrs. Henderson's 
Nursery establishment^ Pine-apple Pkce. 

Gardenia Stanleyana, An umbrageous tree of 
this fine stove evergreen, bearing a profusion of its 
highly-fragrant trumpet flowers, was brought to 
the Botanic Society's Meeting from the Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland's collection at Sion 
House. It was growing in a pot, but the best 
situation for this noble (Jardenia to display itself 
to advantage is in the border of a stove conser- 
yatoiy, where, with ample space for its numerous 
roots to extend, and its branches unencroached 
upon by their neighbours, it will soon attain the 
umbrageous habit of a low tree, and display hun- 
dreds of its rather curious tubular flowers with all 
the freedom, and less of the unsightUness of atree- 
Brugmansia, which, when contrasted with the 
handsome, shining foliage, would produce one of 
the finest ornaments the warm conservatory could 
boast of. 

Gardenia Fortuniana. One of the most attrac- 
tive specimens brought to the above meeting was 
this beautiful variety of 0. florida. 



It was altogether a luxuriant plants and exhibited 
about a dozen flowers as large, and not unlike a 
double White Camellia when fully blown, but 
with the additional chaim of fragrance the most 
delicious. The flowers were full four inches in 
diameter, and in going ofi; change from pure white 
to light buff colour, forming a pleasant contrast 
with the deep verdure of the fine broad leaves. 
Exhibited by Mr. Qreen, gardener to Sir £. 
Antrobus, Bart, Cheam. 

ToASTKD Gbaihs Of In>Li. Thcse grains are 
eaten by the natives in Scinde, and, indeed, in 
India generaUy. They are very useful for jour- 
neys, and are prepared on hot sand in an iron 
vessel ; some — as Jawar (SorgJmm mdgare), and 
Muhaiee {Zea Mays), which swell, and become 
light and white — are called PkuUa, i. e.'Swdlries, 
Some, as Chaur (Rice), are also called PhuUa ; but 
these do not turn light and white. Wheat and 
grain are merely burnt and toasted, and not changed 
in look. Grain {Cioer arietinum, lentils) is further 
rolled in powdered sugar-candy, and becomes a 
kind of comfit. Grain-flour is made up with aesa> 
mum oil into a mass, which, rolled in sugar-candy, 
forms a kind of sweetmeat. 

CuLTUKs or Fbbhs. By Mr. Thomas Moore. 
Ferns do not, in a general way, under cultivation, 
associate with other plants. Orchids, however, are 
an exception; the degree of humidity kept up, 
and the shade afforded, in the case of Orchid- 
houses, being figivourable to their growth. Low 
buildings are preferable; and if they &ce the 
north, the plants can receive more light, without 
the danger of the sun's rays. Of atmospheric 
moisture these plants need an abundant and almost 
unvarying supply ; even in winter this is necessary 
for those in a growing state. Deciduous kinds are 
the better for being kept somewhat drier, from the 
time the fronds decay until they again renew their 
growth. Shading should be used in bright sunny 
weather, during the whole of the summer season. 
The propagation of Ferns is effected by division 
and spores ; those species which creep horizontally 
and form underground stems, throwing up frt>Dds 
at intervals^ may be increaised by dividing the 
caudex with a portion of the roots and fronds; 
and the same method can be adopted with those 
which do not creep, although the opportunities of 
doing so are less frequent than in plants of the 
first character. The separated plants should be 
fixed firmly in small pots, the crown being just 
clear of the surface of the soil ; and, after being 
gently sprinkled with water, they should be placed 
in a situation where the atmosphere is rather closer 
than is required for established plants, until they 
have beg^un to grow. The smaller and more deli- 
cate kinds are greatly benefited by being covered 
for awhile with bell-glasses. Propagation is also 
effected by spores. Half-fill some shallow, wide- 
mouthed pots with broken crocks, and on this 
put a layer of about two inches of little lumps of 
spongy peat soil, mixed with soft sandstone, broken 
in small lumps of the sizes of Nuts or Peas. This 
compost should not be consolidated. Next, shake 
a brush very gently over a sheet of white p^[>er, or 
frond of the species to be propagated; the fine 
brown dust thus liberated is to be regularly and 
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thinly scattered over the rough smiace of the 
•oil, which moBt be immediately coyered with a 
bell'glass large enough to fit down close within the 
pot rim. The pots should be at onee set in feeders 
kept constantly filled with water, and placed either 
in frames or in the fern-house, according to the 
kinds sown. It is never adyisable to water the 
surfaQp of the soil after the spores are sown ; and it 
is well to roast the soil employed, in order to kill 
the germs of any other plants that may be con- 
tained in it. For soil, a good general compost 
may be formed of eqaal parts of fibrous heath-soil, 
broken up into lumps as large as Walnuts (or 
smaller for small pots), and perfectly decayed leaf- 
mould, with a portion of clean gritty sand, espe- 
cially for potting the more delicate kinds; the 
more robust growers are benefited by a small por- 
tion of light loam being added to the above com- 
post. In potting, good diainage is essential, and 
the crown of each plant should stand about level 
with the pot rim. The temperature which the 
tropical species require is about 70** in the growing 
season, decreased to 60^ in winter, and lowered at 
night to 65** or 50**. The species which are natives 
of temperate climates require a day temperature. 
Tanging from 40** to 60**; permanently lower in 
winter than in summer, and, in all cases, lower by 
night than by day; firom 85** to 40"* will be a 
sufficient night temperature. The hardy and half- 
hardy species may be placed in a frame kept 
moderately close at all times, and, in winter, 
covered at night with mats. The hardy species do 
not absolutely need this protection, but the shelter 
thus afforded is favourable to their development. 
Shade, during bright sunny weather, is decidedly 
advantageous to these plants. Ferns should never 
be suffered to become dry; when growing, they 
require a free supply of water at the roots, and fre- 
quent sprinkling overhead; but when at rest, a 
moderate quantity is sufficient Soft water should 
always be used.— ^/our. fforL Soc, iv. 90. 

Thb Moss Bosi. The history of the Moss Rose 
is wrapped in obscurity. It was first introduced 
to England from Holland ; and it is generally be- 
lieved that it was a sport from the Provence Rose ; 
that it was not originated by seed, as most new 
varieties are, but by a branch of the Provence 
Rose sporting, as it is termed, — that is, producing 
flowers differing in character and habit from others 
of its own nature, — flowers enveloped in moss. 
Some tribes of plants are more disposed to sport 
than others; and the Provence and Moss Roses 
possess this peculiar property to a remarkable 
degree. I have seen the White Moss bearing at 
the same time, and on the same plant, red, white, 
and variegated flowers. I have also seen the Per- 
petual Moss, whose flowers should be white, pro- 
duce pink flowers, entirely destitute of moss. I 
am informed, and think it probable, that the Moss 
Unique was first obtuned in this manner. A 
branch of the White Provence Rose produced 
flowers enveloped in moss ; the branch was pro- 
pagated from, and the plants so propagated pro- 
duced flowers retuning their mos^ characteristic. 

Like many others, the group now before us 
has been much improved of late years : many of 
the old varieties, formerly so much esteemed. 



though possessed of but few petals, and almost 
destitute of form and fragrance, are now quietly 
departing to give place to more perfect kinds. A 
remarkable illustration of the effects of hybridising 
is met with here. There have been introduced 
Lately some Moss Roses of the most vigorous growth, 
with shining foliage; and others bearing flowers 
in the autunm. The former have been produced 
by crossing the Moss with the Hybrid Chinese 
Roses, or vice vend, the latter, by bringing to- 
gether the Moss and Perpetual. Moss Roses re- 
quire high cultivation ; some are of delicate growth, 
and will only flourish in a kindly soil ; others are 
very hardy; but all, whether hardy or delicate, 
delight in a rich soil. But few of the Moss Roses 
are well adapted for standards : it is true that 
many will exist as such, but they merely suffer 
existence ; they cannot be said to flourish. The 
Moss should be grown either on their own roots^ 
or budded on short stems (the latter is pre- 
ferable in most cases), and should be closely pruned. 
Exceptions, however, may be made to this rule. 

If we except the common Moss, we do not con- 
sider this group well suited either for pot-culture 
or for forcing. Their distinctness, however, stands 
forth prominently in their fiivour ; and in large 
collections it is worth while to introduce a few, for 
the sake of variety. The flower-garden or the 
rosarium is their proper place ; and we think a 
gpreater space should be allotted them there than 
is usually done. No Roses can be more interest- 
ing ; certainly none are more beautiful It is true 
they do not thrive well in all soils. I received a 
letter last year from a distinguished amateur, in 
which he says, " I will look at none but hardy 
Moss, for the minority do not thrive well here. 
The situation is eminently fiivourable for Roses, 
but the soil is rather cold and heavy." This un- 
riddles the mystery. All the Moss Roses should 
be planted in a tolerably dry, warm, and rich soil, 
with an aiiy exposition, and the result is sure 
to be satis&ctoiy. Where such is unattainable, 
the hardiest only should be cultivated, and these 
budded on the Dog Rose. 

On such soils as I have Just recommended, the 
varieties termed ''vigorous'* may be fashioned into 
" Pillar Roses," and they are indeed unique when 
cultivated in this manner. Some of our readers 
may perhaps doubt whether Moss Roses are suited 
for this purpose ; and writers have too often spoken 
of them collectively, as being of dwarf and delicate 
growth. What will such say to a pillar formed 
with the old Red Moss reaching to the height of 
fifteen feet? That such a one exists I can confi- 
dently assert, for I measured the plant last autumn 
in company with the owner, who assured me he 
could have trained it higher, but that he was un- 
able to obtain poles to support it. It cannot be 
said that the pillar is well furnished with branches 
the whole height ; but I feel confident that many 
varieties wUl form handsome, well-furnished pillars 
six or eight feet high. Surely much more is not 
required. Ten feet is perhaps the maximum of 
height desirable even for a Pillar Rose. Beyond 
this, not only are the best flowers out of sight, but 
there is infinite trouble in protecting the plants 
from the wind, in pruning, &c 
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If the reader should wish to see the plant alluded 
to aboTe, it is in the garden of Mr. Anderson, of 
Bull's Cross, near Cheshunt, growing within a few 
feet of the road. When I inspected his Moss Roses 
last winter, some of the shoots of the previous 
year's growth were above six feet long, and ex- 
tremely robust, and the main stems had swelled 
to a considerable size. The mossy calyces were 
still hanging on the tree, showing there had been 
an abundance of flowers. There were several other 
plants of the Moss Kose formed as pillars, two or 
three of which were nearly equal in height to the 
one above mentioned. 

Now, to what circumstances is this uncommon case 
due ? for uncommon I admit it to be. Is it owing to 
situation, soil, the age of the trees, or the fostering 
care of the cultivator 9 Partly, I should say, to alL 
The garden lies open to the sun ; the futuation is 
airy; the soil is a brownish loam, not exactly light,, 
but friable, and containing a good share of vege- 
table matter; a soil in which Wall-flowers and 
Fuchsias vie with Roses in vigour. The ages of the 
largest Rose-trees are probably from twelve to 
twenty year& 

Veoitatioh ih Eaxtsohatka. The soil in the 
Bay of Awatscha consists everywhere of the richest 
vegetable mould ; but, in spite of this advantage, 
agriculture is still in its infancy. The inhabitants 
live almost entirely on wild berries and fish, espe- 
cially herrings and salmon. It is only around their 
houses that little patches, cultivated with potatoes, 
cabbage, radish, lettuce, and turnips are met with. 
The cabbage and turnips are excellent, but the 
potatoes are very watery, probably the soil is too 
rich. 

All the plants collected in Awatscha Bay amount 
to one hundred and thirty ; but I do not think 
there are many, if any, new species amongst them. 
There is, however, a considerable number difi'erent 
from those enumerated in the Botany of Beechy's 
Voyage, which certainly, considering they were 
gathered in such a hurry, leads to the conclusion 
that there still exist many unknown to us. But if 
the coast affords such riches, what must not the 
interior of the peninsula produco 1 

There is a striking difference between the vege- 



tation of Awatscha Bay, and that of Kotzebne 
Sound. Trees no longer adorn the soil : all lig- 
neous species are low and dwarfy. The Betula 
inoajia of Kamtschatka, there a noble tree, is here 
transformed into a low bush. The Salices have 
sought shelter on the slope of hills having a 
southern aspect, where also the greater part of the 
herbaceous vegetation abounds. There is nothing 
interesting in such a landscape, nothing to arrest 
the eye, nothing to interrupt the monotony of the 
scene ; a grey peaty sur&ce covers hill and dale. 
Betula nana, Sedvm paliutre, Aretodaj^loa 
alpina, Andromeda poli/olia, and Vacciniumtdi- 
ginosum, hardly raise their heads above the sur* 
rounding lichens and mosses. The numerous little 
lakes and pools, peopled by flocks of wild geese, 
have their margins lined with beds of Carex and 
Eriophorum, while the sea-shore abounds in several 
Algie, and heaps of drift wood. This drift wood, 
consisting of fir and beech, is probably carried 
down Buckland river, and must have grown far 
inland. Some of the largest stems of fir I mea- 
sured, and found them forty feet long, and two feet 
in diameter. 

The lagoons^ and mangrove swamps that sur« 
round the port of Mazatlare, the abominable smell 
they diffuse, and the unhealthiness they spread over 
the adjacent country, rendered the first five leagues 
of our journey very unpleasant, but when we 
reached more solid ground, all was well. The 
Tecomate of the Mexicans {Creacentia alata, H, B, 
et K.), was here very plentifuL It is a tree about 
thirty feet high, whose fruit, resembling very much 
an unripe oran^, contains a pulp of a sourish 
bitter taste, which is boiled with sugar, and taken 
against complaints of the chest. All Crescentise, I 
am of opinion, are naturally littoral plants ; for, 
although they are not so closely confined to the 
sea-coast as the Avicennias, and Rhizophoras, yet 
they are, like many other maritime plants, the 
Hibiscus arboreus, Cocos nudfera, and Pitheoolo- 
bium macrostadiyum, for instance, capable of 
growing, under cultivation, fiir inland, but do not 
spontaneously extend their range beyond the limits 
of the sea-breeze. — Hook. Jour, qfBoL, p. 145. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 
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Callistkmon biuchtandruk. The seeds of this 
plant were tent from his Excellency, Captain Grey, to 
the Gardens of the Horticultaral Society, and are said 
to have heen collected on the north coast of Australia. 
The plant forms a stiff shruh, with the hahit of other 
species of the genus, hut with deep-gi'een, narrow, 
pungent, channelled leaves, having conspicuous dots on 
the under side, and no veins. The spikes of flowers 
are loose, and not more than two inches long. The 
petals are dirty white, short, and inconspicuous. The 
stamens are deep rich crimson, not more than twice as 
long as the petals, and quite straight ; the anthers are 
golden yellow, and contrast well with the crimson 
filaments. It is a small hardy greenhouse shrub, ^hich 
grows freely in a mixture of sandy loam and peat. It 
is increased by cuttings of the young wood in the 
usual way, and flowers from August to November. — 
Jowr. Hort. Soc., iv. 112. 

CoLiA MAcaosTACHTA. Collected by Mr. Hartw^ 
in Guatemala, where it has been found in a wild state, 
with a close flower^spike as much as a foot long, and its 
blossoms are reported to be deep red ; but in cultivation 
it has hitherto gained no such size, and the colour is 
only a pale rose, without any brilliancy. It is best 
treated as the half-terrestrial kinds are, and grown in 
rather a shady part of the house ; it requires but little 
moisture or heat, and a light, loose material to grow in. 
— Jour. Hort, Soc., iv. 114. 

Ckreus reductds. Jyingy Certut, An old inhabi- 
tant of the Cactus-house of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
originally received from Mexico. A very dingy-looking 
species except when in flower, when the pure white 
corollas, with a slightly pink tinge, have a pretty effect. 
~-Bot,Mag.,AUZ, 

CoELoovNB FULI0IN08A. Dark-fiowtred CaHogyne, 
A native of India, and imported in the year 1838. The 
racemes contain from three to five large flowers of a 
rich ochre-yellow, and a datk orange-brown lip. The 
plant should be kept in the warm part of the Orehid- 
house, and be attached to a block of wood suspended 
from the roof, giving it the same treatment as other 
Indian epiphytal OrehidacesB. — B(^. Mag., 4440. 

Cyrtanthbra catalpjbfolia. Colal'parUa/otd Cyr^ 
tanthera. This is a truly handsome and new plant, 
equally striking for its ample foliage and its fine thyrsi 
of full yellow flowers. It was sent from Honduras to 
Kew by Mrs. M'Donnel (the lady of the Governor), 
and flowers in the stove during the summer months. 
It constitutes one of the same genus of Acanthacese 
with Justicia. — Bot, Mag., 4444. 

Epidcndrdm graviddm. a mere botanical curiosity, 
collected by Mr. Hartweg in Xapatam, in Mexico. It 
has a scape nearly six inches in height, bearing at the 
end about four long-stalked, horizontal green flowers, 
which never open.---J<>ttr. Mori, Soc., iv. 114. 

LiM NAKTHBS ALBA. A native of California, collected 
by Mr. Hartweg, and, like L, rotea, has the habit of 
L. DougUuii, but the flowers are white, not yellow or 
pink, and their stalks are very long. It is of interest in 
gardens chiefly for the decoration of heavy, damp 
places, where better flowers will not grow. In such 



situations all the species thrive and become ornamental, 
retaining their freshness and flowering incessantly 
through the whole summer. It may be a question 
whether they would not be useful salads, as they all 
possess the agreeable warmth of Tropseolums, widiout 
being quite so pungent — Jour. HofU Soc., iv. 112. 

Lycastb Skimmeri. a native of Guatemala, and is 
remarkable no less for the large size of the blossoms, 
than for their chaste colouring, white spotted and 
suffused with rich rose and crimson. It is a ready 
flowerer, and the flowers remain a long time in great 
beauty. It is easy of cultivation, and thrives in the 
cool division of the Orchid-house, planted in turfy peat 
and sphagnum, in shallow pans full of holes, which are 
preferable to pots for this plant. It is propagated by 
division of the pseudo-bulbs. — Bot. Mag., 4445. 

Navarrbtia pubbscens. a dwarf, branching, hairy 
plant, not more than six inches high. The flowers are 
small, greyish blue, and are produced in close heads. It 
is a hardy annual, requiring the same treatment as 
Gilias and Leptosiphons. It is rather showy when seen 
in masses. — Jour. Hort. Soc., iv. 111. 

Navarrbtia coTULJBroLiA. An annual, growing 
only two inches in height, a native of California, where 
it was discovered by Mr. Hartweg in fields about 
Sonoma, along with the last. This is another hardy 
kind, but from its very dwarf habit and small flowers it 
is more suitable for rock-work than the borders. — 
Joun. Hort. Soc^ i^* 1 1 2* 

Pesombria tbtraoona. Square-ttaJUeed Peaomeria. 
A very remarkable Orchideous plant, native of the Isle 
of Bourbon, introduced to our . stoves by Messrs. 
Loddiges, but first detected and described, as an Epi- 
dendrum, by M. Aubert du Petit Thouars. The genus 
differs from Bletia in its four, not eight, pollen-masses. 
It is a terrestrial kind, and should be kept in the warm 
division of the Orchid-hotise, potted in turfy peat.' — 
Bot. Mag., 4442. 

PoLYOONUM Brunonis. This was raised frt>m seeds 
received by the Horticultural Society in April, 1845, 
from Cq)tain William Munro, who sent it from the 
northern parts of India. It is a dark-green-leaved 
trailing, half shrubby plant, with dwarf ascending stems, 
which bear spikes of rosy flowers, and is well suited for 
the decoration of rock- work. — Jour. Ifort. Soc., iv. 116. 

Primula altaica. A scapeless species with beauti- 
ful orange-eyed purple flowers ; it was discovered by 
C. J. Darbishire, Esq., who found it growing on grassy 
land, which had recently been cleared of the brushwood, 
in the neighbourhood of Karak, a quarantine station on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, near the mouth of 
the Black Sea. It is perfectly hardy, but flowering in 
very early spring it forms a great ornament in the 
greenhouse. — Jour. Hort. Soc., iv. 

Thyrsacanthus bractbolatus. a plant nearly 
related to Justicia. It inhabits New Grenada and the 
West Indian Islands, and was sent by Mr. Purdie firom 
Jamaica. It requires tropical heat, and grows freely in 
any kind of light soil not retentive of water. — 
Bot. Mag., 4441. 
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The weather being generally ynrm at this time, 
ooyeringB maj be quite removed, except finom tach plants 
as require shelter from the sun's ra}rs, and considerable 
watering and syringing will be required both for newlj- 
planted regetables and flowers, as well as to prevent 
drought. Where much watering is used, the soil should 
be loMened to prevent its becoming hard on the surfibce. 
The gayest flowering plants, from the stores of the pro- 
pagating house, should now be potted off to fiimish the 
summer supply. Plunging should be resorted to with 
newly potted plants, but the plunging medium should 
be above the ground level. 

Many of the popular beauties among the plants and 
flowers of this month, being of a somewhat ephemeral 
character, constant means must be used by the gardener 
to ensure a succession of gaiety until the frost sets in ; 
when their displacement will be filled up by other plants. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

CfUut. 

Pikes, under high temperatures, will now require the 
most liberal watering; but the growing stock must have 
an abundance of air during the morning part of the day. 
The aflemoon is the most proper time to encourage a 
vast amount of heat and atmospheric moisture. Both 
the succession stock and fruiters should be now in the 
height of their vigour ; and manure-water may be used 
for the fruiters, provided they possess healthy roots ; and 
the succession stock should be furnished with a gentle 
supply of air, both day and night if possible, to ensure 
success. 

YiNss, &c The roots that an inside should be pro- 
perly watered, if dry, with good manure-water at a tem- 
perature of from 80** to 90°. The disbudding and 
stopping of the very late houses should now have every 
attention. Give a great amount of air to the |}pening 
fruit, sad remove imperfect bunches. Vines, Figs, and 
Peaches, in pots, should be thoroughly watered ; and 
Cherries in tubs, from which the crop is removed, should 
have abundance of air, and should be well supplied vrith 
liquid-manure. It may be unnecessary to add that 
aphides and red spiders should not be allowed to establish 
themselves in any of the forcing houses. 

PcACH TasBs. The roots should be thoroughly ex- 
amined as to moisture ; and if in a mellow state embrace 
the opportunity of applying good liquid-manure to trees 
carrying heavy crops. Those beginning to ripen should 
have the lights thrown wide open to ensure flavour and' 
high colour. Let the sun shine on the fruit by removing 
the leaves, which, with liberal ventilation, will impart a 
high colour, and give high flavour. 

Fig Trses. Keep up the stopping process when the 
young wood is four or five eyes long, and water the 
plants very fireely. This must be observed with respect 
to those plants that are under glass. 



CuCnMBBRS AND MbLONS. 

not be below 76 degrees. 



The bottom heat should 



0pm Air, 

The disbudding of fruit trees at this season should be 
attended to ; and the present is a good time to get out 
the following crops : — 

KiDMBY Bbams. Sow full crops both of dwaifr and 
runneia ; if the weather proves dry, water the drills 
previous to sovring. 

Emdivb. Sow for the principal crops, and plant out 
those sown last month, 12 inches apart* 

Cblbrt. Plant out in trenches. 

Broccoli. Take advantage of dripping weather to 
plant out a moderate crop, 2^ feet apart ; sow a little 
more seed, and prick out those sown last month. 

Savoys. Plant out the main crop for autumn and 
winter 2 feet apart ; if the weather be dry give them a 
good supply of water. 

Turnips. Sow plentiful crops of the stone-top, &C., 
twice during the month, and hoe and thin those sown 
before. 

In the out-door fruit department, summer pruning 
should commence towards the middle of the month. 

Peaches, Nectarines, &c, will require all foreright 
and ill-placed shoots rubbing off, leaving however a 
good supply of young wood for bearing next year. 
Apricots will now require looking over, and where the 
fruit is much crowded in large clusters, thin it out 
sufficiently to allow room for swelling, and towards th^ 
end of the month peaches and nectarines will require a 
similar treatment. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Glass, 

Grbknbousb and Consxrvatory. Little requires 
to be done in this department during the month of 
June ; the work chiefly consists in keepbg the hoasea 
gay, giving abundance of air, supplying well with water, 
and stopping the growing shoots of Epacris, Corraea, 
Chorozema, &c., to render them bushy. 

Orchids and Stove Plants. Amongst Orchids^ 
Stanhopeas are coming into flower ; do not allow the buds 
to break themselves against the sides of the pots or 
baskets, give a free circulation of air, prevent aridity by 
throwing plenty of water about ; securely screen from 
the sun^B rays Orchids and such other plantt as will 
suffer by exposure. 

Open Air. 

The early part of the month will be occupied with 
filling the borders and beds with half hardy plants for 
summer and autumn flowering; also in trimming, 
cleaning, training, and much other business which will 
not admit of delay. 
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^SCHYNANTHUS PULCHER. <Pnrttr4iow.nNiJE«hjiuuitt.u») 

CUu$, DioTNAMU.— •Order, Awoiobpbiuiia. 27at. Order, Gjeuwacbjb. (Oeaner-worte, Vrff, Kit^,) 



Gsmiuc CtuMAcrtaL~-Mag, Oard, 4r Bot., t 87* 
SPBCinc Charactsr.— P/ofU epiphytal, evensTMo. SUuu 
tniling, alander, rootliig at the Joints. Leavei lanceolate, 
Rnmded at the beae, fleshy. Petioles short. Flowers in 
•adllary and terminal fascioles, pedunoled. Peduncle short, 
tWD>floirered, hibraeteate. Calpx tubular, medium sixe, 
■nooth, pale-green, tinged and spotted with reddish-purple ; 
aeffmettts equal, blunt. CoroUa tubular, wide at the throat, 



funnel-shaped, swollen at the base, of a rloh TermQioa 
scarlet, tinged with yellow In the throat, and barred with 
purple ; limb divided into four spreading segments, upper 
seffmeni two-lobed. Stamens ezserted. Anthers Joined la 
pairs. Stple longer than the stamens. 

AuTHoairiBS and SvNoirrifBs.— iBschynanthus puloher, 
De Cand. Prod. Iz. p. SOS ; Hooker in Bot. Mag. 4S64. Tri- 
cttospomm pulohmm, Bhunt^s Bifdr.f p. 764. 



OuB drawing of this fine epiphyte was made from a specimen which flowered in the 
collection of Messrs. Veitch and Son, Nurserymen, Exeter ; by whom it was introduced 
from Java through their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. It is a plant of rare beauty, and a 
most profuse flowerer, continuing in bloom throughout several of the summer months. 

Like the other species of ^schynanthus, it requires a warm and humid atmosphere, 
and may be either fixed to a block of wood, or planted in a basket of soil or moss, and 
suspended from the roof of the Orchid house, where it will be shaded from the fierce rays 
of the sun. 

Of the eighteen or twenty kinds of .^schynanthus known to botanical travellers, fifteen 
or sixteen are already in this country ; the greater part are exceedingly pretty, and all are 
of the easiest management. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots planted in soil, and treated 
in the same manner as the parent plants. 



ERICA PULVERULENTA. (PowdeiyHsath.) 



tXoii, OcTAiTDBiA.— Order, Howwnri 



-Nat, Order, EaiCA( 



(Heath-wort% Veg. King.) 



Osirnjc CBAAAcna.— ChZyjr four-parted, with a naked 
Imm, Inferior. Corotta globose or uroeolate, with a four-lobed 
limb. S(aiiMiuinelosed;.^flisiitooH»il]ary. ^nM<rfbifi4. 
GsfWHlt fovr-oeUed. 

Sracwic CHAaACnn.— Pfon< a shrub, ooTered with 



whoil. 
BrQet, 



powdery down. Leaves TertioHlate, three In i 
Fknoere tenninal, purplish-red. CcroUa OTate. 
imbricated. Anthers awned. 

AvTHOMTras axd SvivoifYifn.— Brloa Linn, E. pul 
rulenta, Bed^f, Eric Web, 90. 



This veiy pretty species of heath is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it 
was introduced into this country in 1820, and is now pretty generally cultivated. The 
neatness of its habit, and the abundance of flowers it produces, recommend it to notice, 
and it well deserves to form one in every choice collection. 

Our drawing was made in the nursery of Messrs. RoUisson of Tooting, in July, 1848. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. YI. Y 
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It sboulii be potted in a. rough Bandy poat, well drained irith potsherds, and requires to 
be kept in & cool greenhouse, and treated like other moderate growing species ; and cuttings 
root freely planted in pots of sand, and covered wiih a glass. 

The generic name is derived bom ereuo, to hreak. 




MILTONIA KARWINSKIL loowrt K«-iMki-. Mutonk.) 

r, OlcmucKB (Orcdilda, Vig. Klau-) 

r uid Petalt LuaolAto, luulj eqiul^ of ft bHtbi 
r. Imind mnd qntted wllh rich brown. loMJini cor- 
uuutiBulal In tiu mlddU, twi>-tDlHdi libtt tnmd, 
nlljpan wlilw, mlddla inlg-nMe, IfMi dsep-Tlolat. 
' a, Unged wllli |i^n>K t' ~ 



This very beaatiful spedes of Miltonia was, according to Dr Lindley, first described &om 
a small dried specimen, broi^ht from Meuco, by Count Earninski, and vras then referred 
to the Genus Cyrtochilum, and subee- 
qaentlj to Oncidium; it has, however, 
since proved itself to he a true Miltomo. 

The honour of introducing it in a 
living state to this conntiy is due to the 
London Horticultural Society, who re- 
ceived it firom thfOT collector, Mr. Hart- 
weg, who is supposed to have gathered 
it at Oaxaca in 1899. In habit and 
several of its important characteis, it 
approaches MUlonia Cloweai ; the pseudo- 
bulbs and leaves are somewhat aimilar, 
also the sepals and petals both in colours 
and markings, but the markings are of a 
much deeper and richer brown ; the struc- 
ture of the hp, too, is alti^tber dif- 
ferent, and bj which, and the column, it 
is easily distioguished. The scape grows 
nearly upright, rising U> the height of 3 
feet or more, being clothed with flowers 
from the eztieme point to within 6 inches 
of the base. 

It is said to require the same kind 
of treatment as Ondds, and thrives best 
in rather a cool temperature, and to be 
placed in pots filled with fibry peat 
and half-decayed leaves. Propagation 
is effected by division of the pseudo- 
bulbs. 

The generic name is given in honour 
of the Earl Fitzwilliam, one of the 
greatest friends of science, and a great 
lover of Orchids. 
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BUSSELIA MULTIFLOBA. (ManyflowendBnMlIa.) 
Clatt, Dn>TNAMiA«-^Ord«r, AsroiovnuciA. Nat Order, BcatorauLARrAcsjB. (Fig-worts, Veg. King.) 



OEmmmc Cbaractbii.— €Mjf« deeply five-parted; #1^7- 
«<n<# Mumfaiately tubular. Corolla tubular, swollen, and 
widened at the top; limb bilabiate ; upper lip emarginately 
two-lobed ; hwer Up tripartite ; seffmmti nearly equal ; 
palate oonyez, bearded. Stamens tour, dldynamous, in- 
oloied; eetU tf antkert tpreading. Stigma undivided. 
CUpemle Indloeed ia the oalyz, nearly globoee, attenuately 
beaked, twoH>eUed, two-valved ; va/w« bipartite ; j^aeentae 
eentral, at length firee. Seedt nnmerona, small. 



Bpaciric CaAmACTMi.— Plofif a shrub 4 to 6 feet high. 
Stem quadrangular, smooth. Leaves opposite, ovate, acu- 
minated, serrately orenated, glabrous. Raceme terminal, 
many-flowered, vertioillate. Peduncles cymoee. Flowers 
scarlet-rosob Calpx green. Corolla nearly an inch long; 
limb divided into five ovate spreading segments. Stamens 
four, two nf which are longest. 

AuTHoaiTfBa and Stmontmks^— Rnsselia, Jae» Amer. 178 • 
R. multiflora, Sims in. BoU Mag., t. 16S8. 



This plant was introdaced to Bntain 8o long ago as 1812 firom South America, where it 
was difioovered growing in a mountainous district between Vera Cruz and Mexico. 

To grow it well, an atmosphere intermediate between the stove and greenhouse is the 
best. It should be potted in good sandy loam, mixed with about one-third peat, and a 
little sand. Give plenty of pot-room, and when growing a good supply of water. It is 
advantageous also to syringe frequently in fine weather, to prevent the appearance of insects. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, planted in pots of sand, 
and placed under a glass in heat. 

The generic name is given in honour of Dr. Alexander Bussel, an English physician 
who resided for some years at Aleppo, and published an account of his observations upon 
the Natural History of that place, in the year 1756. 
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By John Tvioen^ Etq, 



N1TRO0BK, Ibrmed on the Greek noun mtron {virpov), and the contraction gen {y€v\ the 
generator of nitre or saltpetre. This aeriform fluid, or gas, is in bulk the chief constituent 
o( atmospheric air, as will be made to appear in its proper place. The terms Nitrogen 
and nUrogenous are now in the mouth of every sdentific agriculturist, being applicable to 
all those substances which are proved to afford the strongest nutritive principles of plants 
and animals. In passing on to the description of the qualities of this interesting element, 
it may be remarked, that before the refined processes of modem organic chemistry had 
revealed the highly nutritious and sustaining properties of nitrogen, chemists had assigned 
to it the terms Azote and Azotic Gas, derived from the privative letter a, and the Greek 
noun zoe {C^rj) life, (destructive of hfe,) because life-sustaining as it is, when in combination 
with atmospheric air, it was found, when pure, to be fatal to animals which breathe. 

This gas was first discovered or rather recognised as a distinct aeriform fluid, by Doctor 
Rutherford, of Edinburgh, in 1772 ; but he gave it no name and mentioned few of its 
properties. Dr. Priesdey discovered it also, and in the same year — 1772 — described 
several of its qualities in the Philosophical Transactions. Thus, as in the discovery of 
oxygen, two philosophers laid claim, with equal right perhaps, to the recognition of the 
elements of that air which had been the supporter of breathing life from the period of the 
creation of man. Strange, that nearly six thousand years of recorded time should have 
elapsed, md the world remain in ignorance of facts so stupendous ! 

Our documents are numerous, and their authorities so unquestionable, as to admit of 
little comment. Some of these must now be cited in the order wherein they occur : — 

1. Dr. Priestley obtained azotic gas by exposing a known quantity of atmospheric air to 
a mixture of sulphur and iron-filings, moistened into a kind of paste. Chemical action 
is thus induced, the filings attract the oxygen of the air, combine with it, and set the 
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nitrogen free. This experiment can be made inth facility, thus : Mix together equal weights 
of the sulphur and filings, and put them into a glass-stoppered bottle, adding ivater 
sufficient to form the paste ; then close the bottle. In forty-eight hours the oxygen gas 
will be absorbed, leaTing the nitrogen nearly pure. 

2. Brande says — *' According to Berzelius, the purest nitrogen is obtained by filling a 
bottle about one-third full of a liquid amalgam of lead and mercury, carefully stopping it, 
and agitating it with the inclosed air for two hours or more; the highly divided lead absorbs 
the oxygen and leayes pure nitrogen. On opening the bottle under water (the neck being, 
of course, held downward), the liquid rushes in, and thus shows the degree of absorption. 

8. A third process is the following : Put a small piece of phosphorus on a cork, or into a 
little porcelain saucer floating on water, and ignite it ; then hold over it, inverted, a tall glass 
shade like that used by gardeners to shade and protect some tender exotic ; the edge dipping 
about a quarter of an inch into the water, so as to prevent the entrance or escape of air. 
During Uie combustion, the pho^horus will unite with the oxygen of the inclosed air^ 
and form phosphoric acid ; but as phosphorus has no affinity with nitrogen, that gas 
remains nearly in a pure state in the glass, after it has stood over the water, at rest^ so 
long as to permit the white vapour of phosphoric acid to disappear. 

4. The gardener can obtain nitrogen by adopting the following process, — not 
pure indeed — but sufficiently so, to ascertain its essential properties. He has only to 
substitute a short piece of wax-taper for the phosphorus, light its wick, and cover the 
burning taper with the tall bell-glass. This vessel, he is certain, must contain air only, 
and being made close at bottom by the water into which its edge is immersed, nothing 
extraneous can enter from without. 

For a short time the flame will remain bright ; very soon, however, its extent and 
brilliancy will decline, and finally be extinguished. During the combustion, the water 
will (after the first few moments) rise in the glass, and continue to do so till the flame 
expires. The air then remaining above the water, will be chiefly nitrogen, contaminated 
with some carbonic acid, the greater part, however, of which has been absorbed by the water. 

We have said that the two words Azotic Gas and Nitrogen express the same thing ; but 
as Brande justly observes, every gas (excepting atmospheric air), even oxygen itself, &ils 
to support life, whereas, " if we consider the term Nitrogen, namely, as implying a com- 
ponent of nitric acid, it is explicit and unobjectionable ; we therefore adopt it in preferenee 
to that of Azote.'* 

Properties, — ^These, as we find them described by the best authorities, are the following : 
— Nitrogen is lighter than atmospheric air, which, being taken as the unit 1, the«pecific 
gravity of nitrogen is estimated by Biot and Arago, as 0.969 ; Dr. Thompson, 0.972; 
Berzelius, 0.976 ; and if 100 cubic inches of atmosph^c air weigh thirty-one grains, an 
equal volume of nitrogen under the same pressure and temperature should be (following 
the order above given) 30.04, 30.13, and 30.25 grains. 

Nitrogen gas is transparent, colourless, void of odour and flavour. 

It is £atal to animals when inspired by itself ; whence the name Azote, as before said ; 
and it instantly extinguishes flame ; but it enters into many combinations wherein its 
deadly properties are entirely changed, as in the instances of common air, and the highly 
nutritive qualities conferred by it on those animal and vegetable substances which 
contain it. 

With oxygen it produces five distinct and definite compounds, namely. Nitrous Oxide ; 
Nitric Oxide, or Nitrous Gas ; Nitrous Acid ; Fer-oxide of Nitrogen ; and Nitric Add. 
This nomenclature has been somewhat modified by Dr. Turner, as will appear by the 
annexed table extracted from p. 114 of Dr. Fownes' Manual of Chemistry. 

Composition by Weight. 

Nitrogen. Oxygen. 

1 Protoxide of Nitrogen 14*06 8 

2 Deutoxlde of Nitrogen 14*06 16 

8 Hyponitrous Acid 1406 24 

4 Nitrous Acid (red fuming) 1406 32 

5 Nitric Acid (white „ ) 1406 40 
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In our notice of oxygen gas, it 'was stated that its combining or single equiTalent 
number is always represented by 8, the atomic weight being so many times heavier than 
that of hydrogen (the unit of English chemistry). Now, the combining number of nitrogen 
-was, till lately, represented by 14, indicating that it was fourteen times more ponderous 
than hydrogen. Modem researches appear to have decided that its equivalent is 14y^7ths. 
Hence, the construction of the above table, wherein one proportional of each element com- 
bines to produce an oxide of nitrogen in its first or lowest condition, and so on, till vnth 5 
of oxygen, 8 x 5=40, and one of nitrogen, we obtain the strongest Nitric Acid— one of the 
most energetic acids that has ever been discovered by chemical research, and which some 
of our readers vnll be astonished to find is produced by the electric union of those elements 
Uiat constitute the bland and wholesome air that sustains animal respiration. 

Nitric Acid, combined to saturation vvith potash, forms the common Nitre or Saltpetre of 
commerce. This salt is a natural production (though perfectly imitable by art) of India, 
and other dry countries ; there ** the soil is occasionally oorered by a saline efflorescence 
like that sometimes seen on plastered walls. This substance collected, dissolved in hot 
water, the solution filtered, and left to crystallise, furnishes the saltpetre, enormous 
quantities of which were imported during the war by the East India Company. 

Is nitrogen a simple element or a compound ? This important question has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. It has not been decomposed, yet there are facts which have 
induced chemists to consider it a compound. Among others, one described by Dr. Faraday 
may be cited ; " An empty tube was filled with hydrogen gas, zinc foil, and a piece of 
caustic potash (called Hydrate of Potass, because it contains water in the solid form) ; it 
is evident that the only elements present were the metals, zinc and potassium, with oxygen 
and hydrogen which form the water contained in the hydrate ; yet, on the application of 
heat, ammonia was evolved, as indicated by its action on moistened turmeric paper, placed 
in the upper part of the tube." 

Admitting the correctness of the experiment, and that its phenomena could be borne out 
by repetition, under precisely similar circumstances, we should infer, 1st, that the change 
of colour produced in the turmeric paper, from orange yellow to a dingy red, must result 
from the extrication of some alkdine gas ; 2nd, that either a minute portion of the 
potassa itself was volatilised by the heat ; or that ammoniacal gas had been developed. Now» 
as we shall soon perceive, ammonia is composed of three proportionals of hydrogen gas, 
and one proportional of nitrogen gas : the question therefore arises, whence the required 
nitrogen, and what its source ? Our authority does not enlighten us ; neither does it say 
whether or not the pungent odour of ammonia was observed ; it merely states that the 
nitrogen must have been derived from the combination of some of the elements 
enumerated ! " If this were the feust, we can only infer, that nitrogen is either a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen in some undiscovered proportions ; or, that the presence of a 
metal is required to produce it. Here, however, we are in the dark, and therefore we 
must be content with the only fact which cannot, I think, be contested, namely, that since 
nitrogen, as it exists in the atmosphere, and when developed from its combinations, is an 
aerial fluid or gas, its particles — ^in common vnth those of all other gases — being separated, 
and kept apart in a state of minute division, by electric repulsion ; therefore it is to be 
considered a compound of some peculiar base, with a certain definite quantity of electric 
matter. Again, this gas can be condensed, and made to exist in the soHd form, as in the 
Salts of Ammonia, and many other compounds, by the abstraction of that agent which had 
retained it in the gaseous condition. Upon these and similar facts is based that Electrical 
Theory which it is the leading object of these articles to establish. 

Ammonia, of which so much has lately been vnritten in our modem works upon 
agriculture, furnishes several proofs corroborative of the attractive energy that is exerted 
between gaseous bodies, during which their form and qualities are materially altered. 
Ammonia, in the pure and natuj^ state, is a gas ; it is prepared in our chemi<»l labora- 
tories vrith great facility from sal-ammoniac and quick-lime; but nature produces it 
abundantly during the putrefaction of animal matter, by the combination of the two 
elements, hydrogen and nitrogen gases, at the moment they are extricated by the heat thus 
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pioduoed. Eyery fermentiog mass, paiticalarly if much mine be present* yields a volame 
of ammoniacal yaponr that is conveyed into the atmosphere, and is returned to the earth by 
ndn and snow showers. Liebig was the first chemist who demonstrated the actual 
presence of ammonia in rain water, a fact of great interest to the gardener, siflce it instructs 
him that the putrid exhalations from matters decaying on the sur&ce of the ground are 
purified in the great meteorological laboratory of the atmosphere, instead of remaining 
below, as a source of epidemic and pestilence. 

Ammoniacal gas is much lighter than atmospheric air. From the most critical and 
correct analysis, it should appear that three measures of hydrogen and one measure of 
nitrogen gas, condensed into two measures, constitute ammoniacal gas, the specific gravity 
of which, when compared with that of air, is as 0.590 to 1000. It perhaps is unfortunate 
that hydrogen and nitrogen, when artificially mixed, show no tendency synthetically to 
combine ; but we learn that, if a succession of electric sparks be passed through a small 
portion of ammoniacal gas confined in a proper tube, over quicksilver, the gas will increase 
to twice its original bulk, and lose that easy solubility ui water which characterises gaseous 
ammonia. Again, by the agency of oxygen, and refined calculations which it would be 
irrelevant now to detail, chemists have discovered the propordons in which hydrogen and 
nitrogen gas naturally combine to produce ammonia. 

In the next article, the subject of atmospheric air and its aeeessories will come under 
omsideration. 



ON VAKIETY IN FLOWER-GARDENS. 

By Mr. Moore* 

Yasistt is, alter all, the great idol which the nu^rity of mankind worships ; and for 
variety's sake it is the common feisfaion to make almost any sacrifice. Now, without 
attempting to decide whether or no this eagerness to bow beft»re a shrine identified with 
inconstancy, be generally praiseworthy, as it is generally prevalent, it may surely be 
assumed, ^t at least, as far as regards flower-garden arrangements, there is little or no 
foUy in becoming one of variety's devotees. 

If this be true, the fact militates more or less against the practice of planting large 
masses of unbroken colours to make up a Flower-Garden. The end thus attained is no 
doubt a gaudy display ; but, paradoxical as it may appear, the question may be raised, 
whether, in such cases, gaudiness is not obtained at a sacrifice of effect. Doubtless there 
is, and ever will be, more than one opinion upon such a point ; but at any rate, it may 
not be assumed as unquestionable that a gaudy display and elegance of effect are synony- 
mous. The fact appears to be that here we have a contest — ^not an uncommon one — 
whether quantity or quality should prevail. The great glare of colour in the one case, as 
the more attractive, is commonly set down as the more perfect result ; a decision which, 
upon the face of it, appears questionable. 

But it does not therefore follow that colours should not be massed. To be effective, 
colour must be decided or obvious, and to be decided or obvious, it must not be too much 
broken or isolated. It seems, therefore, on the whole, that the effort to be made is 
rather to contract than to enlarge the groups of flower-garden plants, in order that a given 
space may show a contrast or variety of colour, instead of an unbroken monotonous hue. 
Size is however always relative, and what is large in one place would be small in another, 
80 that no absolute rule as regards the size of masses can be drawn in respect to the 
distribution of colours. 

It is some years since the circle was first recommended as the most desirable figure 
for flower-beds, and it is now, as it was then, true, that the more perfectly angles in 
flower-beds, and especially acute angles, are avoided, the better ; that is to say, if the bed 
is to represent a mass or any formal combination of colours ; for there is a tendency 
towards rotundity in the growth of all plants, which renders it next to impossible that 
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angular outlines'-^specially sharply aagular ones — should be fairly filled out ivith 
flowers. 

The circular or rotund style of flower-beds certainly ofiPers one of the readiest means 
of promoting variety in Flower-Gardens planted on the groupmg or massing system. 
Instead of being entirely flUed with one kind of plant, such beds may be very readily 
planted either in zones, or in diyergent rays, and from the simplicity of thehr form, these 
arrangements of the plants, and consequently of the colours, are obvious, and, being 
obvious, they are e£Feotive. This can never be the case with intricately fitted angles, 
which, though pretty enough on paper, or even when cut out on the ground, lose all ^dieir 
distinctness when the plants come to grow up in them. 

Whether or no circular beds, or beds of rotund character, become more generally 
adopted, it seems to be desirable that an attempt should be made to impart greater variety 
to modem Flower-Gardens, by the more filequent adoption of what may be called 
compound planting, or, in other words, by forming the larger groups or beds in a Flower- 
Garden of several colours in distinct masses, instead of employing one colour only, these 
several colours being so disposed as to harmonise or contrast as the case may be, both 
with those in the same group, and those in the groups adjoining. The individual masses, 
or sub-groups themselves, should be distinctly recognisable both in respect to mze and 
outline. Probably almost every garden might in this way be made to contain three or 
four times as many kinds of plants, as if otherwise filled ; and tins change might be made 
without any sacrifice of the general efiGoct, but would be rather productive of improvement 
Touching this very bearing of the subject, it has been pointedly asked. Is a red-eloak more 
el^iant than an embroidered shawl ? 

This or some such principles brought into operation would tend greatly to supply 
Flower-Gardens with what they stand much in need of — a greater variety of vegetable 
forms. As it is, too much deference is paid to mere colour. For example, because the 
Verbena combines, with a habit and other characteristics admirably adapting it for grouping, 
considerable variety of colours, mostly brilliant and striking, it is by no means dear, if 
mere colour is to continue the chief object of attraction, that we may not yet live to see 
the time, when the term " Flower Gaiden," will be almost an eqtiivalent to a " Garden of 
Verbenas.'* A garden of Verbenas, however, would have nothing like the interest Idiat 
attaches to a garden of varieties. 



ON DISPOSING PLANTS IN SHRUBBERIES AND PLANT-HOUSES. 

Bp Mr. Keaqtf Ae Park, BMeenhead. 

If any person will take the trouble to examine in detail a border or interior of a plant- 
house which has previously given them pleasure in gazing upon it, they will soon find that 
it owes its beauty and character to a few prominent, taller, and well-shaped or picturesque 
specimens, which have been fortunately or judiciously placed here and there along its front 
lines, so as to throw them into salient points and render the whole length of them worthy 
of inspection. Let such a border or mass be compared with one in which, commencing 
with low plants in the front, each row rises gradually and regularly towards the back and 
forms one continuous bank, the angle of which, taken at any one point, is the angle of all 
the rest ; and the difference between art exercised according to nature, or in aid of her 
arrangements, and art in its simple, unrefined and uncultivated state, will immediately 
be seen. 

All art of the highest kind, and such as gives the greatest satisfaction in its creations 
and combinations, must necessarily be based upon what is natural ; and in landscape- 
gardening especially, the highest and finest forms of beauty will be a carrying out, 
developing, and refining upon the varied features to be found in a natural scene. Hence, 
the principles on which the most agreeable and delightful assemblages of vegetable forma 
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can be oompoBed, may be gathered by a diligent obsenrer in wandering through any of 
those districts most celebrated for their natural beauty. 

One of the principal of the rules which may thus be dednced, is, that whenever any- 
thing like continuous masses of vegetation occur, their front outline is marked by the 
utmost freedom and irregularity, and, when from any cause it approaches to something 
verging on straightness, this is relieved of all tameness or monotony by the extreme variety 
in die heighth or character of the plants composing it 

And this rule is not merely susceptible of application in any garden scene, but the 
character of that scene will be stamped as interesting or otherwise, in precise acoordanoe 
with the extent to which such a principle has been observed or violated. 

Nor must it be supposed that, however small any garden object may be, it is exempted 
, from the operation of recognised principles. It is not the size of a plantation or group of 
plants which either brings it within, or places it beyond the reach of acknowledged roles. 
A mode of arrangement may be beautiful or defective, apart altogether from any consider- 
ation of extent. And, indeed, it is in small matters that a tasteful disposal of the constituent 
parts tells with the best effect, for the impressbn to be produced is in such cases more 
dependent on artificial means, as nature will herself do something towards creating a good 
result where everything is on a large scale. 

It is necessary tlius to show how the rules of art apply to the smallest object or 
collections of objects, because it is mainly with plantations of so limited a character as to 
be properly termed shrubberies, and with in-door exotics, which are never made to cover 
any very large area, that this article is now to deal. 

If we suppose an artist of eminence introducing into one of his pictures a group of 
whatever size, of human beings, cattle, or various vegetable forms, we should in an instant 
perceive the absurdity and want of taste displayed, if he placed them in rows, so that the 
objects in each row ranged about the same height upon the canvas, those farthest off being of 
course highest No variety of costume, figure, features, or accompaniments, would atone for 
such a radical defect. And yet this would only be in conformity with the practice of arranging 
plants, whether on stages or borders, in regular successional rows, the highest at the back. 

But if, on the other hand, we imagine the artist scattering his figures about, so as to 
make their relative heights and general arrangement as varied as possible, some one, two, 
three, or more of them having particular prominence given them, and either rising higher 
in the back ground or advancing further forward in front, and the whole insensibly blending 
and harmonising, so as to form but one great assemblage ; though, perhaps, partially broken 
up into several different subordinate groups ; every one, however unable to appreciate the 
process of art by which all is accomplished, will be pleased with the general result, and will 
glance from object to object, and from group to group, with a heightened relish &r the 
entire performance, from the gratification which each part has occasioned. 

And thus it is with a well arranged shrubbery, border, or plant-house. There is enough 
in the details to occupy the attention and please the eye throughout the entire collection, 
while the attractiveness of the whole is rendered all the greater by the interest of the several 
parts. It is not all seen at once, but leads on the spectator from point to point, presenting 
to him, in however limited a space, continually fresh parts. There are no true or regular 
lines. But all is freeness, variety, and grace. And all the best specimens, of the finest 
and most peculiar form, stand out in relief, and are thoroughly seen. 

The objections to the more common method of arranging plants, so as to slope gradually 
and uniformly from the back to the front of the border or stage, are, that the effects just 
Bjpecified are entirely reversed. The eye takes in all at one look, and there is no induce- 
ment to the spectator to pass along the fi^ont and examine it minutely. Being all placed 
at a regular angle, also, the plants lose their individuality. There is no play of outline, no 
wavy Ime of beauty, no patches of intermingled sunlight and shadow. The finest and most 
beautiful plant ranks on a level with the most insignificant, and is only equally seen. In 
fiict, it is merely the tops of each specimen that present themselves to the observer, and 
whatever there may be remarkable in either liabit, foliage, or flowers, is, to a great extent, 
lost, by being mingled with the common mass. 
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A most striking illustration of the evils which attend this old system of arrangement 
was brought before the writer in a walk, a few months back, through the handsome large 
stOYO recentlj erected at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Eew. In this noble house has been 
placed one of the most magnificent assemblages of tropical forms of which it is possible to 
oonceive in a country like England. Splendid and extraordinary foliage and habit meet 
one at every step, and the utmost verdure of healthiness prevails. But a most unhappy 
adherence to the old. mode of arrangement spoils and neutralises the effect of the whole ; 
80 rigidly, indeed, has the plan been carried out, that scarcely a leaf seems to have been 
permitted to stray beyond the prescribed angle, and the eye travels along a bank of foliage 
replete with the most ornamental and elegant of forms, with about as much interest as if 
they were in a common shrubbery border. 

Nor is the absence of anything like a picturesque or tasteful effect, where such a multitude 
of fine materials exist, the only consequence of such an arrangement to be deplored. For 
each plant, placed thus only to show its upper leaves, will of course soon become — what 
numy of them have already done from a course of such treatment — a mere tuft of leaves 
with a long bare stem, so that its real character will never be exhibited. 

It should be observed, however, that this particular instance is only mentioned for the 
sake of exemplifying what has been previously said, and because it appeared so glaring an 
illustration, in so large a house, with such rich and ample means of furnishing it appro- 
priately, of the great disadvantages of the system we are now condemning. 

But these remarks will probably be of little general use, unless, with a desciiption of 
the evil itself, the way in which it may be remedied is not also lightly traced out. In 
plant-houses, little of course can be done in regard to the form of the stages, where stages 
are employed, as these must, in many instances at least, be composed of straight lines. 
Hence, where the house and the plants are large enough, a much better effect may be 
obtained by planting out the specimens in beds, or placing them in pots or tubs on the 
floor, dispensing altogether with stages. In such cases, the greatest variety may be easily 
realised, and as pleasing a result produced as by the tasteful disposal of groups of shrubs 
and single specimens on lawns. Still, there are few houses, comparatively, which admit of 
such an arrangement. 

In smaller ornamental houses, where room is not so much an object as elegance and 
display, and where the building is glazed all round, as it should be, except where it adjoins 
the mansion, something may be done in the way of relieving the tiresome sameness of 
straight stages, by breaking them up into a greater number of various figures, such as circles, 
ovals, octagons, ^c. These, if nicely fitted to each other, and adapted to the style of the 
erection, will accomplish much towards giving a varied and pleasing aspect to the interior 
of a conservatory. 

Nevertheless, the best mode of rendering a plant-house as attractive as possible in the 
outline and irregularity of its ornaments, is to arrange the plants on the stages, whether 
these are straight or otherwise, so that here and there the best and finest specimens shall 
jut out, at very varied intervals, on the different shelves of the stage, and that the interspaces 
shall be filled with plants differing as much as practicable in size, shape, colour, &c. 
Towards the front, again, particular points may be rendered more prominent by placing 
several large specimens together. Climbers, trained to trellises fixed in the pot, will also 
be very useful for plAnng about in this way. And with climbers hanging in a more or less 
profuse and clustering manner from several parts of the roof, trailing plants and low 
climbers unsupported by stakes, suspended in the air by wire or small chains, and in the 
case of stoves, plants growing in moss or on logs of wood against any moist shaded wall of 
the house, almost as much freeness and elegance may be attained as will give to the place 
a natural appearance, and banish all kinds of sti&ess and formsJity. 

Suocessfolly to diversify the character of out-door shrubbery borders is a much less 
difficult matter, although the execution of it requires some taste. Here the main thing is 
to place advantageously the larger-growing kinds of plants^ especially the evergreens ; for 
if the outlines are merely broken by deciduous shrubs and low trees, their effect will be 
hardly appreciable in winter. It matters comparatively little as far as the desirableness 
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of having the plants of Tarions heights is concerned, 'whether the horder he a stuught one, 
or have a wavy and hroken margin. Perhaps, however, variety is the more characteristic 
and necessary when the outline of the horder ia irregular. 

Particular care should he given to use some of the boldest plants along the extreme 
front, although the first rank should be at veiy different distances from the walk, and 
have as much contrast as possible in height and hue. Occasionally, too, the bold pomts 
should be made up of a group instead of a single specimen. And they must be distributed 
through the border at as great a variety of distances from each other, and from the walk, 
as if nature herself had occasioned them. 

These larger plants or groups will vary in kind very much according to the size of the 
border, and the materials with i^hich it is stocked. If the border be broad, and planted with 
a general stock of the usual mixed sorts, the salient points must of course be composed of the 
largest evergreens, such as Pines, Evergreen Oaks, Hollies, Arbutus, &c. But if it be narrow, 
and filled with smaller things, a lower-growing tribe will serve to diversify it, as Rhodo- 
dendron, Standard Roses, and many of the finer kinds of shrubs. Tall weeping plants, 
and climbers trained to poles, will often be useful towards the front, while the climbers 
may ever be distributed advantageously throughout the entire border. 

Whatever specimens are employed to break the front line, they should always be well 
formed, and be clothed with branches quite down to the ground, so that they may have a 
similar use, in this respect, to lower things. If, likewise, ihey are made to stand on the 
grass at a few points, tiieir purpose will be still better answered. Deciduous plants are, 
however, somewhat undesirable for this latter object, as they are apt to kill the grass 
beneath them when they are covered with leaves, and this presents a withered and bad 
appearance when they are again denuded of foliage. When, therefore, deciduous plants 
are used to stand out as specimens on grass, they should be chiefly Thorns, Mespilus, or 
such other kinds as do not feather down to the ground, so that the grass below them may 
not be killed in summer. 



THE ROSE. 

Yet 'mid the melancholj night. 
Some scattered honours give delight ; 
And here and there a Row is found 
Neglected on the chilly ground. 



The increased taste for Horticulture, which has of late years manifested itself so remarkably 
in England, and the rapid progress made in the practice of that delightful art, has rendered 
the history of every plant, coming under its protection, a source of useful and interesting 
study. While on the one hand we are invited to consider such plants in connection with 
their natural habits and localities, so on the other are we allured, by the promise of 
information and pleasure, to inquire into their early history and associated legendary lore. 

The Horticulturist has ever bestowed upon the " daintie Rose " especial notice, and by 
his evening caution, and his morning care, by watchfulness for many days, how often has 
he attested the anxiety with which he awaits the unfolding of this cherished flower ? By 
such, some few memorials of the Roses, culled from classic fields, and breathing an almost 
unequalled love for them, will be received with interest. 

Among both the Greeks and Romans, great attention was paid to the cultivation of 
flowers, which were generally employed as ornaments, and as offerings ; as offerings in the 
temples of their deities, and as ornaments on occasions of public or private festivity. Like 
as it has been, and is now, though less frequently, among ourselves, so was it with those 
ancient nations ; the bride was decorated, and her pathway strewn, with flowers ; flowers, 
too, were scattered on the bier, and were found fading on the tomb. They floated also in 
the wine-goblet of the fastidious epicure, shone in the chaplet of beauty, and in later 
times formed the victor's wreath. 
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The Eomans, howeyer, appear to have esteemed flovrers more than the Greeks, and the 
origin of this greater regard for them may not improbably be found in the imitation of 
that luxury and splendour which the Romans had witnessed in Eastern countries. Yet, 
from the writings of both the Greek and Roman poets, we must infer a prevalent love of 
flowers, and that there existed a disposition to rear them with care. By these writers, 
flowers are made objects of constant allusion, of the most beautiful and touching comparisons. 
** The ' fjEur-clustering * Nardssus, and the ' gold-gleaming ' Crocus, were reckoned among 
the glories of Attica, as much as the Nightingale, the Olive, and the Steed ; and the 
Violet was as proud a device of the Ionic Athenians, as the Rose of England, and the 
Lily of France. "* 

Such, indeed, among the Romans was the taste for flowers, that we find Horace 
lamenting that fields, once given to the plough, were now dedicated to the cultivation of 
flowers and shrubs, and, as he says, 



Where flonrUh'd once the Olive shade, 
And its rich Msster^s cares repaid ; 
The Violet and Myrtle greets 
The sense — a luxury of sweets. — FrancU. 



The cultivation of flowers, as one of the delights of the country, is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero, in his work on * Old Age; ' and Virgil in his fourth Georgic, says, 

Now—- did I not (so near my labour's end) 

Strike Bail, and hastening to the harbour tend — 

My song to flowery gardens might extend ; 

To teach the vegetable arts : to sing 

The Ptastan Rows, and their double Spring. — Dryden^ 

The first Rose of Spring is mentioned by Virgil when describing the delights of the 
' old Oorycian swain,' when he says of him — 

To quit his care, he gatbec'd flrit of all, 
In Spring, the Rosea. — Jhydeik, 

Horace, on the other hand, alludes to the last Rose of Summer, when he bids his 
attendant 

Search not where the curious Rose 

Beyond his season loitering grows. — Franeit. 

' The moral which Bums drew from his " mountain daisy " had been marked before 
by Viigil,f when, relating the death of Euryalus, he says, 

His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 

like a fidr flower by the keen share oppressed. — Dryden, 

and more than once it is alluded to by Catullus. Indeed, a glance at the Eclogues, the 
Georgics, and the Fasti of Ovid, will show the same love of flowers in their authors, which 
evidently animated Aristophanes when he describes the gentleman of <* merry old Athens '* 
as " redolent of honey-suckle and holidays,"! and when we remember, that from the last 
vrriter we learn that at Athens flowers were sold in the markets. 

The earliest mention made of the Rose is generally attributed to Homer and to 
Anacreon, but considerable doubt exists, as to whether the plant mentioned by these 
writers is identical with that subsequently mentioned under the same name, and now 
known to us. Some learned writers of the present day have come to the conclusion, that 
the Odes, usually attributed to Anacreon, are the compositions of an author who lived long 
after the period during which Anacreon flourished, and that a Rose-blossom, possessing the 
characters described in those spurious Odes, was not known to the Greeks at the time of 
Anacreon. 

On the consideration of this point it would be out of place here to enter fully, and for the 
present we must be content to date the commencement of our history of the Rose with the 
account given by Theophrastus, in his Histoiy of Plants, which was published b.o. 814. 

• Quarterly ReTiew, July, 1842, p. 198. f Edinburgh Review, July, 1842, p. 198. + Ibid. 
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Theophraatus classes the Eose-tree with 'woodj and perennial shrahs, and mentions it 
among those plants which have their fmit growing under the flower ; a pecoliaritj, he adds, 
which on account of its great size is very plainly to he seen in the Bose^tree. He says 
that Roses may he distinguished from one another hy the roughness or smoothness, colour 
or smell, and the greater or smaller number of their flower-leayes, and by the lattw 
diarscter he classifies those he mentions, which are four in number, namely, the Fire, 
Twelve, Twenty and Hundred-petalled Bose. 

The first of these, or the Five-petalled Bose, is eonsidered hy Stackhouse to have been 
the Bosa canina, or Dog Bose, of Linneus. 

The second, or Twelve-petalled, has not been as yet referred to any species with which 
we are acquainted. 

The third, or Twenty^talled, is thought to resemble the Bosa cinnamomea or Cinnamon 
Bose, and 

The last, or Hundred-petalled Bose, is regarded as the Bosa Centifolia, or Hundred- 
leaved Bose, with which almost every one is well acquainted. 

Of the last of these Boses, Theophrastus says, the inner flower-leaves aro exceedingly 
small, for the mode of blossoming is such that some are turned inwards, and some 
outwards ; that is to say, some of the petals curl towards the centre, while others expand 
towards the ciroumferonce. The greater number of this kind of Bose, he adds, are found 
in the neighbourhood of Philippi. 

He further states that the Bose is not a large flower, and what appears singular and 
almost incredible, that it has not a pleasant odour. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that this writer gives no very detailed 
account of the Boses he has mentioned. 

We shall next pass on to Pliny. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OP THE GUAVA (PSIDIUM CATTLEYANUM.) 

By Mr. WUUam TUlery, Wdbeti. 

As the cultivation of the Guava is not generally followed with that attention that the 
excellence of its fruit merits, I therefore beg to give a short account of its management at 
this place, where I have been successful in fruiting it for many years past The fruit of 
this variety is highly prized by some, both for dessert and ice, despite its slight turpentine 
flavour; and as the trees in general ripen two crops in the course of the autumn and 
winter months, they fill up a vacancy in the way of variety at a time when other fruit are 
scarce. We have four trees planted here on the back of a large orangery ; their branches 
are trained horizontally, and as they break nearly opposite one another, they are tied to 
the wires with symmetrical effect. The soil they are planted in is a rich sandy loam 
mixed with peat The border is only d feet wide and about 18 inches deep, and well- 
drained. As the roots of the Guava are very fibrous they do not range over so large a 
surface as many would suppose, but they require good doses of liquid manuro during the 
period of swelling their fruit. At this place I firequently water them from a tank where 
deer*s dung has been steeped in, and they seem to thrive amazingly with it As soon as 
the flower-buds begin to show, the shoots are stopped, and during the blossoming period 
the trees are frequently syringed with a fine syringe, as I find the fruit sets better by this 
method than keeping them dry. Wheii they set too thick, I thin them out to three or 
four on a spur, so as to have them large and fine. Near the tops of the trees, whero 
there is plenty of light, the fruit grow as large as a middling-sized plum, and even in 
the middle of winter are as black as sloes in colour. They are then delioiously flavoured, 
something like a strawberry, with a slight aromatic taste. The only insect that infests 
the Guava much, is the thrips ; they pierce the cuticle of the young fruit, turning them 
to a rusty colotir, which makes them crack before they are ripe. This pest is easily got 
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rid of bf BTringmgs and fum^tions of tobacco, repeated at interrals of a few days, so as 
to destroj all tbo yonng generatioD. Tba mealy-bug and brown scale do not like the 
turpentine flarour of the juice of the plant, for I have never found them on it in any 
quantity. Tbey infeat, however, Fiiditan Pom^erum and Pyriftrvm, and it is no easy 
matter to get rid of them from the rough nature of the leavee of these varieties. I have 
cultivated some six or seveD varieties of Guavas altogether, but find they are all worthless 
aa compared with CatUtyamim in flavour. One, a luge-fruited white variety from Madras, 
has the most delicdous aroma, when the fruit is ripe, of any kind of fruit I know ; but the 
inaide ia full of seeds, and the Savour is harsh and disagreeable. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR SUCCESSIVE DISPLAY IN THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN, DURING THE LATE AUTUMN MONTHS. *c. 

By ffiKiom Wood, FMergaU Nvrttrit*, Tori. 

AxoNQBT the moat useful of plants for decoiation in beds en maiM, are those which give 
out a late and long continued bloom, whether regarded for successive or permanent effect. 
The following descriptive sketches refer to some of the moat useful, for their after-adapta- 
tion in being lemoTod into pots at a late period, and transferred from the open ground as 
portable specimena for adorning the Greenhouse and Conservatory departmenta, during the 
late autumn and winter months. 

1. BouvARDiA TRiPHYLLA BPLEHDKNB. The fiaost Variety in cultivation ; it is a neat 
and ornamental half-hardy plant, 13 to 18 inches high, with terminal nodding clusters of 
rich scarlet trumpet-shaped flower-tubes, from July until October, formii^ a neat group or 
bed, requiring to be planted tolerably close, and though blooming freely in good ordinaiy 
soils, it is improved in habit, colour, and amount of bbom by uaing equal portions of 
asndj loam and heath-mould. 

it. BowARDiA TRiPBTLLA i It ensxi FOLIA. Of simllarhftbitsud ohaiscter to the preceding, 
but more slender and graceful in ita style of growth. 
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8. CuPHEA FLATYCEKTRA. A remarkably neat dwarf and compact plant, from 9 to 24 
inches high, with a profusion of bright yermilion-coloured flower-tubea thnn^hont the 
autumn and winter months. Admirably adapted for small or large beds ; thoogh thriving 
and blooming profusely (when planted out) in ordinary soils, it succeeds most perfectly in 
heath-mould. For potpculture, equal portions of sandy loam, heath-mould and onfermented 
leaf soil is most suitable. 

4. Zausghnekla califobnica. a small decumbent plant of neat growth, finom 9 to 18 
inches high, with bright orange-scarlet flowers, from July until October. From the im- 
patience which this plant manifests, under seclusion or shade, in ordinary pits or houses 
durii^ the spring months, it is probable that this yery beautiful plant will require a fuller 
exposure to light, and an artificially prepared soil, where it is otherwise naturally stony 
and retentiye. Heath-soil appears to be inimical to its growth whilst in a young state. 
One-fourth of pounded bricks or potsherds, reduced to the bulk of split peas, added to the 
soil, has been found beneficial in its culture under ordinary treatment. 

5. JnsTiciA PuioLA. A neat dwarf greenhouse shrub of small twiggy habit, and thin 
willow-shaped leaves, from 9 to IB inches high, producing a profusion of rich crimson 
scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers, from July until September, and forming a very ornamental 
and distinct group or small bed. This comparatively rare and desirable plant becomes 
deciduous in the winter, and requires a dry intermediate house for its winter protection. 

6. Ltfebia piunatifolia. a small dwarf branching greenhouse shrub, with neat 
divided dark-green foliage, ornamented vrith a profusion of conspicuous violet-purple 
Lobelia-like flowers, from August until October. Forming an elegant small group or bed, 
the most beautiful plant of its colour. 

7. Senecio eleqaks atbopubpurea. a greenhouse biennial plant of fiaivourable habit, 
from 12 to 18 inches high, with numerous rich, double purple-crimson flowers, from July 
until October ; forming a neat small bed. In retentive soils or wet seasons requiring 
nearly one third of small broken brick or potsherds intermixed. 

8. Lobelia erxnus gbandiflora. A well-known but beautiful dwarf compact variety, 
4 inches high, yielding a long continued succession of rich deep-blue flowers, from July 
until October. Admirably adapted for small or large beds, marginal edgings, or portable 
specimens in pots. Undoubtedly the best of its section and colour for effect en masses and 
for yielding a successive display by previously prepared stages of growth. 

9. LoBEUA EBiKUS LuciDA. Considered an improvement upon the preceding one, for 
culture in small pots. It is somewhat similar in habit, and producing rather larger rich 
blue blossoms, with a more conspicuous white centre. Being thinner in its growth it is 
incapable of yielding an equal continuation of bloom ; it is more beautiful but less useful, 
and requires strict attention to the removal of premature flower-buds to induce greater 
fertility. 

10. Lobelia EmNns compacta. This is a much smaller plant, and much more compact 
in its growth than either of the preceding, producing a profusion of bright azure-blue 
flowers, from July until September. Being less robust in character, and liable to produce 
its flower-buds almost simultaneous with its growth, it requires special attention in obtaining 
a vigorous and accumulated growth under a genial temperature, in a dose frame or green- 
house, before being allowed to manifest symptoms of bloom. If allowed to form attenuated 
or excited growth, it should be '* cut back " to form more vigorous shoots. When seen in 
its true character, it forms an exquisitely beautiful object for a group or parterre, or 
placed within a suitable niche upon a low piece of rock-work or rural mound. 

11. Lobelia ebinus alba. A neat and free-growing variety 4 to 8 inches high; 
dwarf, and compact in its habit, yielding a profusion of snow-wldte blossoms, from July 
until September. Adapted for small or lai^e groups, and certainly the best of its colour. 
The varieties of L. erinus are remarkably well adapted for producing a successive display, 
by raising two or three stores at different periods in the spring, from vigorous plants of the 
current year's growth, and only permitted to bloom towards the period required. 

12. AoERATUM GBANDiFLOBuic. An omamental and fr«e-growing plant of neat habit, 
from 1 to 2 feet high, producing numerous clusters of elegant light azure-t>lue flowers, from 
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the middle of July until October. Fonning a fine late summer and autumn bed for back- 
ground effect, if encouraged in its upright growth, and equallj adapted for a front group, 
jf the first stages of growth are neatly secm'ed to the ground by hooks, observing in this, 
and in most other plants, to place the most vigorous plants towards the centre of each bed. 



HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF YELLOW ROSES. 

£y WiUiam PauL, Nwteriet, ChakwU, HeiU. 

Living among Hoses, where the presence of nearly two thousand varieties forms a great 
source of attraction, it is my good fortune to enjoy the privilege of interchange of thought with 
many of the principal connoisseurs of this flower. To such, of course, I do not address these 
observations. But there are others, whose love of roses exceeds their knowledge of the art 
of culture, and by such, how often are the questions raised, " Have you any Yellow Roses ? " 
" Are they not very difficult of culture ? " The answer to these questions will be the 
subject of the present paper. 

To the first question, we reply, " There are Yellow Roses, but their number is few." 
To the second, we can fiButhfully say, '* They are not difficult of culture, but they require a 
treatment somewhat different from that bestowed on Roses in general." 

It has been customary to class as Yellow Roses, kinds that are not purely yellow, such 
as the yellow Banksice, and varieties of the Noisette, and Tea-scented, in which there are 
traces of this colour intermixed with buff, salmon, sulphur, straw-colour, and even white. 
Into the justice of this classification we need not stop to inquire further than to remark 
that, as the Botanical and Horticultural Societies of London have rejected it, there axe 
grounds for anticipating a fresh arrangement. But till such occur, we must stand upon 
the old ground, and will proceed at once with our remarks on culture. 

Yellow Roses, then, may be considered as of two kinds — 1st. Pure yellows : 2nd. Shaded 
yellows. To the first belong the Persian Yellow, Harrisonii, Yellow-brier, and single 
yellow Austrian Roses; also, the old double yellow, belonging to Rosa Sulphurea of 
Botanists. 

The Persian Yellow was introduced from Persia through the Horticultural Society, in 
1837, and is of undoubted merit. It may, with justice, be oedled the King of the Yellows ; 
the colour is pure and golden, and under proper treatment it is a profuse bloomer. The 
plant, when young, grows vigorously, sometimes making shoots three feet in length in the 
course of one season, but this rate of growth is not sustained from year to year. Pruning 
is an important operation here ; the main shoots should have the mere tips cut off, as the 
flower-buds are produced from the eyes near their summit; consequently, if these are all 
removed, there will be no flowers, the eyes near the base producing wood-shoots only. As 
the eyes are placed at small distances, it is well to remove some after pruning ; often two 
or three may be rubbed out together. The plant seems rather impatient of manure unless 
given in a thoroughly decomposed state. It should be planted in turfy loam, mixed with 
one-eighth each of lime, river-sand, and leaf-mould. It is admirably suited for pot^culture. 
I have six plants, which were potted last Autumn, bearing nearly 500 healthy flower-buds, 
the whole of which I expect to expand. They were treated as foUows : — After being potted 
and pruned, the branches were drawn down and fastened to a wire passed beneath the rim 
of the pot, so as to form an umbrella-shaped head. Two-thirds of the yet undeveloped buds 
were rubbed out, leaving four or five near the base to form flowering-wood for the next year. 
One plant that was slightly forced has bloomed beautifully, and Uie flowers of the others 
which have been shaded are now showing colour. No green-house or psuterre should be 
without the Persian Yellow. 

The Harrisonii, or American Yellow, is a garden seedling, introduced from America 
about fifteen years since. This is even a more profuse bloomer than the last, but is paler 
in colour and loss double. It thrives in the same soil and requires similar general treat- 
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menty but, making brandieB more plentifally than the preceding, it requires more thinning 
when pruning. 

The Doable Yellow-brier closelj resembles the Harrisonii, but is still paler. The 
single yellow is about the same colour, with single flowers. Both of these flourish with the 
same soil and treatment as the former. 

The old Double Yellow is, surely, the most capricious of roses ; few who know its history 
essay to cultivate it. Sometimes, indeed, it produces an abundance of flower-buds, but, as 
John Parkinson said of it early in the seventeenth centuiy, '* The flower is so thick and 
double that very often it breaketh out on one side or another, but few of them abiding whole 
and fiedr in our country." The main conditions for successful culture appear to be a 
tolerable rich free soil, a pure dry air, and a mild genial spring. These conditions can be 
rarely combined, and even these will not ensure success. The most probable chances 
appear to consist in pot-culture. Get a healthy plant well established, and grow it under 
glass in gentle heat, pruning but sparingly. 

Perhi^ this is not an improper place in which to mention the two or three varieties of 
Yellow Scotch Boses {R. spinosi88ima)j although they can scarcely be called pure yellows. 
These are best fitted for cultivation, as bushes, in the flower-garden. The flowers are 
globular, neat, rather small but well formed, producing a good effect en tnasse, A Scotch 
Rose in full bloom forms a very interesting object; it thrives in almost any soil. 

We have now to speak of the Shaded Yellows, which form a more numerous family. 
They belong to the Tearscented and Noisette (K indica) of florists. But where to begin 
and where to end is a point of difi^ulty. If we take any from these groups, we must 
include some of various shades, for the tints from yellow to buff, salmon, sulphur, &c,, are 
so nicely shaded off through different varieties, that it is difficult to fix the line of demar- 
cation. A few of the yellowest among the Tea-scented are these : — ^Abricote, Aurora, 
Cleopatra, Devoniensis, Eliza Sauvage, Jaune, La Benommee, Mirabile, Moiret, Pellonia, 
Princess Adelaide, Safran, Smith's Yellow, and Yicomtesse de Gazes. Among the 
Noisettes there are : — Clara Wendel, 'I'Cloth of Gold, *Desprez, Euphrosyne, *Lamarqu6, 
Le Pactole, *Solfaterre, all partaking somewhat of the nature of the Tea-scented. 

The Tea-scented and Noisette Boses are, with the exception of those marked with an 
asterisk, best suited for pot-culture, as they are, for the most part, liable to be injured by 
exposure to frosts. Whether grown on their own roots or budded, they should be potted 
in soil composed of loam and leaf-mould, or, in default of the latter, well pulverised manure, 
adding a little sand if the loam be adhesive. For these (the kinds marked with an asterisk 
excepted), close pruning is advocated. They should be kept under glass either in a pit or 
green-house throughout vdnter and spring ; in summer and autumn they will flourish better 
if plunged in the pots out of doors. Ml changes to which they are subjected should be 
brought about gradually, as violent transitions from heat to cold, or vice versa, are produc- 
tive of the most injurious effects. The kinds marked with an asterisk, being vigorous 
growers, are better adapted for a wall or the pillars of a conservatory. In such situations they 
grow well, and their hcmdsome foliage and drooping flowers are displayed to great advantage. 

Of the Banksian Boses we may mention the Yellow and the Jaune Serin. The 
former is well known ; the latter is larger and more double, and deeper in colour. Both 
thrive well in common garden-soil ; they should be planted against a south or east wall, 
and require management in pruning to ensure a plentiful crop of flowers. About 
midsummer, the succulent shoots, when not wanted to cover the mil, shoidd be cut in 
close, and some of the moderate shoots should be shortened at the same time ; the issue 
will be twiggy shoots in a condition to bear flowers. For pot-culture, these roses are not 
the most eligible ; a successful exhi]»itor assured me, this spring, that he had grown thirteen 
large plants, of which only one had flowered. 

Herein, then, have we given in detail a description of Yellow Boses of all characters, 
suited for various purposes : surely few lovers of this flower are so circumstanced that they 
have not the proper situation or convenience for some, and it is hoped that these brief 
cultural remarks may assist in conducting them to a successful issue. When so easy of 
culture, who would be without Yellow Boses ? 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE STRA.WBERRY IN POTS. 

By Mr, O. Fleming, 

Of all the hardy fruits that our gardens produce, perhaps none is more generally or more 
deservedly a favourite than the Strawheny, and that considerahle pains should be taken to 
obtain very early fruit by artificial means is a natural consequence. 'The object of the 
present paper is to offer some remarks on the method of effecting this during the earlier 
spring months. 

The plants intended for this purpose should be prepared by high cultivation during the 
previous summer, as it is essential to obtain strong-rooted, robust, well-ripened plants 
before winter. In the southern counties this is a matter of little difficulty, it being found 
sufficient to select the strongest young plants from the beds about the end of August, and 
pot them singly into 5 or 6-inch pots. But in less favourable localities, of which this 
is one, it is necessary to render nature greater assistance in producing plants of sufficient 
strength and maturity to answer the purpose desired. 

In situations of this description the plants should be obtained from the first joint of the 
earliest runners, and to ensure their removal for potting with the slightest possible check, 
small pots filled with soil should be plunged under these first joints, which must be secured 
in their position by means of small hooks. As soon as the joints have emitted roots and 
leaves, the points of the runners beyond the pots, and all other runners whatever, must be 
cut off, so as to direct as much as possible of the parent's energy into the young plants 
intended for forcing. As soon as they are fairly rooted, and bdbre they have begun to 
extend their root^ into the sunrounding soil, they should be transferred to their fruiting pots. 

The size of pots used, and the number of plants in each, must depend on certain 
circumstances, by which every cultivator must be guided in forming a decision. V^^here the 
watering of the plants which are being forced can be vigilantly superintended, it is decidedly 
the best method to pot them singly into 5 or 6-inch pots. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that plants in pots of this size require watering more frequently than those in larger, 
and that upon due attention to their wants in this respect, in connection with a proper 
regulation of heat and ventilation, the size, flavour, and beauty of the fruit entirely depend. 
For this reason I would recommend all cultivators who, from the extent of business under 
hand, are prevented from giving a large share of personal attention to this matter, to use 
pots of a larger size with two or three plants in each. The soil should consist of two-thirds 
of strong turfy loam and one-third of cow-dung, with a little soot added to destroy insects. 
These should be thoroughly incorporated at least twelve months before they are required 
for use, and during the intervening winter the frozen crusts should be regularly removed 
and laid by themselves. By constant attention to this practice, a sufficient quantity of the 
eompost will have been exposed to the action of the frost, and with the addition of a 
moderate portion of sand, sufficient to ensure free passage for the water, will be ready for 
use at any time. 

After potting, the plants should be set (not plunged) in an open situation on a bed of 
ashes. They will require shading for a few days, until they are established in their new 
soil, after which they must be freely exposed to the sun and air, that they may make and 
ripen a healthy growth. During tJie growing season they' must be abundantly supplied 
with water ; and upon the approach of severe weather, they should be at once removed to 
their winter quarters. In this situation they should be freely exposed to the air by the 
removal of shutters, lights, or other coverings, excepting only in wet or very cold weather. 

If frames with covers, either of glass or wood, can be spared for them, it will of course 
be preferable to any other arrangement, but when they cannot have this advantage, they 
may be plunged in ashes in the open ground. The beds should be of a convenient width, 
and hooped over with rods of willow or some other suitable material, upon which longitudinal 
rods must be fastened to support a tar>cloth covering. This should be of sufficient width 
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to reach the ground on both sides, and should be fiastened along the centre of the arches, 
to which point, when not required for use, it can be rolled up on either side. The edges of 
the tarpauling should be nailed to light rollers, which will facilitate the operation of covering 
or uncovering, and preserve the material in good order for a longer period. In gardens where 
a respectable, neatly finished appearance is considered indispensable, these beds may be made 
ornamental, at a trifling cost. The outside may be bounded by a neat stone curbing, and 
the frame-work for supporting the covering may be of iron rods, leaded into it. This, if 
properly tarred, will be a permanent job, and divested of that unsightliness which renders 
it necessary to conceal these, and many other gardening conveniences, in the background. 
It will not be out of place to mention that shelters of ^is kind are useful at all seasons of 
the year. After the earliest Strawberries are removed to the forcing pits, constructions 
of this kind are a sufficient protection for many common plants that have been forced, 
and for a variety of all but hardy plants, that during the winter have occupied the cold 
frames, which are soon called into requisition when spring propagating commences. They 
are equally useful for hardening or protecting young plants intended for bedding out, and 
during the summer every gardener knows the value of such places, in which to set choice 
greenhouse plants, as he can expose them to, or protect them from, either sun or rain. 
Another veiy common plan, but inferior to the above, is to stack the pots in the shape of a 
wall sloping on both sides ; the pots being placed on their sides, with the leaves of course 
pointing outwards. The base of the stack generally measures about 3 or 4 feet through ; 
the lower tier of pots are supported by a course of bricks, to make the work steady, and 
to keep the leaves out of ihe dirt ; and the space within the line of pots is fllled up 
vrith coal-ashes. Successive tiers of pots are then added, and the injterior filled up with 
coal-ashes as the work proceeds. The breadth of the stack is gradually diminished upwards, 
till the bottoms of the pots on the opposite sides meet together. The top is then covered 
with as much ashes as will conveniently lie on it, and the whole is covered with a broad 
board. It is a common practice to protect these ridges, in severe weather, with dry fern ; 
but this is objectionable on account of its untidiness, and the difficulty of removing it to 
admit light and air, as it is an advantage too great to be overlooked to be able to expose the 
plants to fine weather, if only for a few hours during the middle of the day, and, to ensure 
regular attention to this matter, the covering should be so arranged as to be easily applied 
or removed. 

The general method of forcing Strawberries is to plunge them in a pit, in slight 
bottom-heat, and to bring them gradually forward in such a place till the fruit is set, 
after which they are generally removed to shelves in the vineries or pine stoves to swell 
and ripen them. The worst evil to be contended with in these situations is the heat of 
the sun against the sides of the pots, which dries the soil so quickly that the waterer finds 
it necessary to water beforehand, to prevent the plants suffering between-times. In 
consequence of this the soil becomes saturated and unwholesome, the roots are injured, 
and the plants become unhealthy, and have less power to resist the attacks of red spider 
and other insects, which always find an easy prey in plants which are disordered by any 
species of mismanagement. Anxious as we are to secure to the fruit and foliage the full 
advantage of sunlight, we feel satisfied that exposing the sides of the pots to the hot rays 
of the sun is the source of more failures in plant or fruit growing than many are aware of. 
To obviate this difficulty in the instance of Strawberries on vinery shelves, upright boards 
a few inches deeper than the pots should be fixed along the front edge of the shelves, by 
which simple means the pots will be shaded from the midday sun, while the latter will 
still have access to the surface of the soil ; and as the back of the shelf is left unclosed, a 
free circulation of air round the pots will still be secured. Their general liability to be 
attacked by insects, and the. consequent danger of communicating the pest to the vines, 
form a sufficient reason for keeping Strawberries out of the vineries, if possible, altogether ; 
and as the successful early forcing of this beautiful fruit is so important a matter in nearly 
all gardens, it is worth while to devote pits to their especial ciiltivation, constructed in 
such a manner as is best calculated to effectually answer the desired end. The kind of 
pit which I would recommend for this purpose would be about 9 feet wide inside, span- 
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roofed, running north and south ; the walls aboye the ground should be 9 inches thick, 
the inside bricks being built on edge, and the outside flat in the ordinary way, thus 
forming a hollow wall with a cavity of H inches. The space of a brick should be left open 
on a level with the ground under the centre of each light outside, and also immediately 
beneath the coping opposite the rafter on the inside, and one of these sets of holes should 
be secured with small gratings, to prevent the ingress of mice, with closing ventilators to 
exclude the cold in very severe weather. By means of these ventilators, and by drawing 
down or tilting the fronts of the sashes, a thorough and sufficient circulation of air will be 
alwavs at command. 

The side walls should be about 2 feet high, and covered with a stone coping or curbing, 
to which the wall-plate and rafters of light castriron should be leaded down. A single line 
of 4-inch hot-water pipes should be conducted round the pit close to the wall, on a level 
(or nearly so) with Uie inside row of ventilators, and a line of 3-inch pipes should be laid 
along the bottom of the pit on a level with the ground outside or Uiereabouts ; but so 
arranged that the bottom or top pipes can be worked separately. The pit will contain 
11 shelves, which should be 20 inches from the glass; the central one being 18 inches 
wide, to contain two rows of plants, and five on each side 9 inches wide. The brackets 
for supporting the shelves and pipes should also be of cast-iron, and leaded into the stone 
coping. The pit should be parted off into divisions of about tS lights in length. 

After the pit has been used for forcing Strawberries during the spring months, and 
the shelves are removed, it answers admirably for late Cucumbers or Melons, for the 
assistance of which the bottom-heat pipes are introduced ; and as both these crops are 
grown to so much greater perfection when trained near the glass, the lower angles of 
the brackets should be drilled to receive the longitudinal wires upon which to train the 
plants. 

The advantages of such a pit are its complete adaptability to useful purposes all the 
year round. After the cucurbitaceous crop is removed late in autumn, and the shelves 
reinstated, it will of course form a store pit for the strawberry plants during winter. 
From the position of the house the plants will derive the greatest possible amount of light 
during the morning and afternoon, and during the hottest part of the day the sun will foil 
most obliquely upon the glass, at which time also one plant will shade the pot of another, 
thereby preventing the bad effects of the sun upon the sides of the pots. 

During the winter the plants should be very moderately supplied with water, but when 
it is necessary to commence forcing, the allowance of heat and water must be gradually 
increased, and a moderate amount of moisture kept up. During the flowering, however, 
the atmosphere must be kept very dry, with a night temperature of 50^ to 55^ till the 
fruit is set, after which the temperature may be raised to 60^ or 65^, during which time 
water should be abundantly supplied, giving liquid maniure or guano water about twice a 
week. If splendid fruit are required, the shows should be thinned as soon as they are 
set, leaving only four to eight of die most promising to mature themselves. 

The principal enemies to be guarded against are aphides, red spider, mice, and slugs. 
The two first of these attack both fruit and leaves, but principally the leaves ; the two last 
attack the fruit only, and in a most annoying manner. The mice are particularly so, as 
they do not eat the fruit, but only pick off the seeds, and of course spoil its appearance. 
To prevent the damage done by these enemies, the plants musf be vigilantly watched, and, 
on their first appearance, effectual measures must be taken for their destruction. As a 
precautionary measure against the red spider, the entire surface of the brick-work inside 
and the hot-water pipes should be washed over with a mixture of lime and sulphur. The 
aphides must of course be destroyed by tobacco, and the slugs must be carefully sought 
for by candle-light. 
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REMARKS ON THE DWARFING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

By Mr, Robert BrrimgUmf OvUon Park, 

In former days it was the custom to attempt the dwarfing of Fruit-Trees chiefly in order 
to render them more ornamental, or to produce grotesques forms, to which the Tulgar 
imparted imaginary characteristics, on account of their mere eccentricity. 

Now, however, it has become absolutely necessary to systematise a dwarfing system for 
other purposes. In the first place, the immense increase in fruits of superior character 
— which in many piprts of the kingdom deserve a wall — has been so great, that since walls 
could by no possibility be found for them, the inventive faculties of Horticulturists have 
been taxed severely, in order to adopt some mode of culture, which shall guarantee ta 
them an amount of atmospheric heat superior to that of the ordinary standard, or 
Orchard Tree. 

It has, moreover, been proved beyond all question, that a dwarfing system, when 
properly carried out, is highly conducive to precocity in point of fructification ; it conse- 
quently leads to great economy of space — a matter of the very highest import to the 
cultivators of small gardens in the vicinity of our busy towns, many of whom are amongst 
the most ardent of our cultivators. 

Again, it is of the utmost importance to persons thus situated, so to arrange their 
limited gardens, that a full amount of vegetable produce may not be lost sight of. This, it 
is well known, is accomplished in the most perfect way, by a dwarfing system in fruits ; 
whereas, by the old plan of encouraging standards, or coarse overgrown trees, few 
vegetables were brought to that periection of which they are capable ; indeed I have 
frequently known gardens so smothered, that scarcely a well-grown cabbage could be 
obtained in a perfect state. Lettuces, peas, and indeed most other culinary crops, will be 
found *' drawn," as it is termed, by practical men; and not only deteriorated in size, but 
in flavour and nutritious qualities. 

There has in later years been a great increase in those interesting little suburban 
plots, termed amateurs* gardens ; a great many of these are either wrought in part by the 
proprietor himself, or at least under his superintendence. Many of the owners of such 
gardens are occupied most of the day in matters of trade ; and the pleasures of Horti- 
culture are of course enjoyed with a peculiar zest when a leisure moment occurs. To 
such a dwarfing system of fruit-culture is invaluable, combining, as it does, the advantages 
before enumerated, together with little matters of manipulation of a light character, and 
exceedingly interesting to those who seek relief to the mind from the dull mechanical 
tedium of commercial aflairs. 

Such gardens, it is well known, are for the most part severely limited as to space ; yet, 
by a systematic procedure in regard of fruits, it is astonishing what a collection may be 
compressed within the limits of one of these recreative homesteads; in fact, a very 
excellent miniature collection within an enclosure of a quarter of an acre. 

" Little things are great to little ' men," according to the old saying ; and these 
miniature matters, although it may be of a trivial character in the estimation of those who 
do things by wholesale, yet are conducive to the health and happiness of thousands, pro- 
ducing ^eir daily quota to the gastronomic delights of the household, and feelings of a 
much higher character to those who '* look through Nature up to Nature^s God.** 

The ornamental character, too, of a system of dwarfed fhiits, although a matter 
certainly second in importance to their utility, is not to be lost sight of entirely. 

A little garden possessing a miniature coUection of fruits and well-grown vegetables 
is indeed a muUum-in-parvo affair : it shows forth at a single glance the triumph which 
the collective experience of many, very many, years, aided by the lights of science, has at 
last accomplished, and furnishes a hint even to our brethren of the plough, of what may 
be done by perseverance ; and that it is not merely the number of acres a man possesses, 
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^ut the amount of application, aided bj a mind of expansive character, that signalises 
efforts in this way. 

Whilst pointing to the benefits to be derived by canying out such a course of culture, 
it ought not to be forgotten, that vrithin the range of her Majesty's dominions at home a 
variety of climate occurs. People about the great Metropolis, who do care about the 
thrice-told tales of cool climates farther north, may and do think that too much fuss is apt 
to be made about warm aspects, ripening the wood, protection and all those minutis, 
which those who have gardened far north, or in localities of considerable altitude, have 
been compelled to pay regard to. So various, however, are the conditions in this respect, 
that it is next to impossible to lay down one set of rules for fruit-culture, even for Britain 
alone ; to say nothing of British possessions across the water ; for our neighbours, or 
dependencies in the colonies, have no doubt frequently profited by the sound advice which 
flows from the Horticultural press of Britain. 

Having stated thus much as a preliminary introduction to some general remarks I wish 
to offer, I will now proceed to point out a few of the main principles, which must at all 
times influence proceedings in this way, be the clime what it may, capable of modification 
nevertheless, such modification dependent in the main on the average amount of solar 
light, together with the average of atmospheric humidity. Herein lies the basis of the 
whole argument, according to my opinion ; for the question of heat appears to me as a 
secondary consideration. 

Depth of Soil, — ^Although all other requisites are duly carried out in establishing firuit- 
trees on a strict dwarfing system, if the soil is prepared too deep, it will have a continual 
tendency to mar all other efforts. 

Depth of root, when considerable, especially if the soil be of a generous character, is 
sure to produce a late root-action, and this is as sure to prove an impediment to the 
perfect ripening of the wood, which latter point might, in all probability, be urged as the 
proper groundwork of the whole aflair. If any one doubt the importance of this principle, 
let him cast his eyes on the thorn family, and behold the vast difference in character 
between the pampered thorn-tree in some trenched plantation, and the short-jointed, 
stubby-looking tree on some elevated clayey knoll. Now I contend, the habits and mode 
of bearing of the thorn being as near as may be analogous to the bulk of our cultivated 
fruits — ^that the firat described thorn is a (air counterpart of at least eighty per cent of our 
kitchen-garden fruit-trees in Britain ; whilst the other case will equally prove an illus- 
tration of what a dwarfing system can accomplish. Everybody biows the immense 
fertility of the thorn situated on a knoll of poor soil, and equaUy so the comparative 
barrenness and profusion of young shoots which attend the other case. To be sure, high 
culture here is admirably adapted to produce a good hedge; we need scarcely urge, 
however, that the two objects in view are as opposite as the poles ; for what is so great a 
nuisance in a compact and neat littie fruit-garden, as coarse-growing fruit-trees continually 
overpowering their more moderate neighboura, and threatening to monopolise the limited 
plot of ground to themselves ? The proprietor is continually tempted, maugre the fine 
high-sounding tides on the neat labels, to cut them down, but the old idea of *'try 
them another year " comes many a time to their rescue ; and thus they continue a pest, 
the poor unfortunate proprietor continuing, with much assiduity, to prune away annually a 
profusion of coarse shoots, all produced to no other purpose than to exhaust soil, which 
might have been much better employed. 

It may hereby fedrly be inquired, what is a shallow soil ; or rather, what that precise 
depth, if there be one, which suits the majority of our fruit-trees ? To answer lliis by 
offering a specific depth would indeed be an arbitrary mode of settling such mattera. 
Soils, subsoils, and sites, differ so much, as to render this unnecessary. Moreover, like 
the celebrated drainage question amongst our agricultural neighbours, the question of 
depth, if argued to a nice point, might lead to much useless controveray, for which the 
public has neither time nor inclination. I may nevertheless be permitted to quote my 
own practice, which I may without egotism be permitted to say has been exceedingly 
successful, extending over a course of many years. Twenty inches, then, I consider die 
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maximum depth at which our firuits for dwarfing should be planted ; indeed I have Peaches i 

and Nectarines second to none, which have been planted a dozen years or more : these had I 

only fifteen inches of loamy soil allowed them. 

I would here respectfully point to a very common error concerning depth of prepared 
soils for fruit-trees. It is common with those who are well experienced in the diversity 
that exists in soils, as well as in the prejudicial effects which oozy or wet subsoils art 
liable to produce, to advise planting above the ground leveL I have known persons in such 
cases still make the amount of soil below the level of the same depth, whereby, if elevated 
considerably, the whole of course constitutes a greater volume, and is a departure from 
the principle laid down. The measurement should, of course, take place from the apex of 
the mound, or at least the height it is intended to attain : in such cases it is well to take 
the liberty of adding two or three more inches ; unless water is present at a certain level, 
in order to prove a counteracting power to the influence of extreme drought in hot summer. 

From the question of more depth I must take the liberty of adverting to that of 
quality. A soil may be deep, yet poor ; it may be shallow, yet ridi ; we must therefore 
learn to separate these matters. In later times so much has been said or written about 
the evil effects of introducing manures — especially those of the animal kind — ^into our 
fruit-borders, that it may at first sight appear a work of supererogation to moot the 
question. It is plain, nevertheless, that the public are not yet sufficiently informed on this 
head ; and that even as " little strokes fell great oaks,** so must repeated observationa, 
through the medium of the press, establish ultimately a system to guide those who do 
not fully understand the bearing of the question. 

In the more practical gardening of former days, deep trenching or digging and a liberal 
manuring formed in the main the practice pursued in making new pkmtations of fruits 
However, it was very common, some thirty years since, to ^d a gpreat portion of the 
quarters in our old kitchen-gardens overshadowed by huge old fruit-trees, giving ample 
evidence of over-cultivation originally. Their vegetables were of course inferior in 
character, and the whole garden in consequence wore an unsystematio appearance. 
Subsequent experience has proved that it is of more importance to attend to the 
mechanical character of the soil ; and that the mixing of manures with the bulk of the soil 
had better be dispensed with, since any necessary amount of nourishment may be carried 
out by a system of top-dressing or mulching. 

The benefits of the latter process, indeed, are but half estimated as yet. 

When it is taken into consideration what a tendency mulch has to encourage surfeice 
fibres, which are well known to tend to a fructiform habit, it is somewhat astonishing that 
the practice is still so limited. Another point too must be observed, and that of no mean 
importance, viz. the great utility of surface manure, in preventing the injurious effects of 
sudden droughts, which not unfrequantly cause trees to oast a considerable portion of their 
firuits. 

Amongst other adjuncts of a dwarfing system, the selection of proper stocks on which to 
bud or graft our superior fruits, is a question of the very highest import It is strange to 
think that the Quince stock, so valuable for dwarfing the Pear, has not come into more 
general use. Two points concur to hinder its almost universal adoption, viz. its ineligibility 
£)r producing a showy tree in a short time in the nursery, and the uncertainty that at 
present exists as to its thriving on any given soil With regard to the first, it is in part a 
nurserymau*s question. Pears grafted on the free or Pear stock, will make stout plants in 
half the time of those grafted on the Quince ; the nurseryman therefore naturally prefers the 
Pear stock, for the plants appear much superior to the eye of those who do not fully nuderr 
stand the matter. Indeed, if the nurseryman must be compelled to work on the Quince, it 
is but fair that he should be permitted to charge nearly double the price for them, for not 
only would they require nearly double the time to msJte established plants, but in many 
cases he would have to apply peculiar dressingB to his soil, to fit it for their culture. 

In my opinion it is vain to plant Pears on such stocks, in soils not adapted for the 
Quince itself ; those who are using Pear or Quince stocks, therefore, shodd consider 
the natural habits of the Quince. 
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One of the most essential points, as far as my experience of the Quince reaches, is to 
secure a permanency of moisture in the soil ; without this tlie trees may grow, hut the 
fruit will be liable to become mealy and insipid. Indeed similar effects are known to 
follow with the Pear on the free stock. I have known them crack or rift almost in pieces, 
through the effect of drought, on sandy or weak soils. The Quince, moreover, can hardly 
be too highly cultivated ; and be the soil of a garden what it may, the ground can soon be 
rendered suitable, providing the platform mode of planting be adopted. As to providing a 
soil permanently moist, I suppose we must use a liberal amount of a tenacious loam in 
the soil, the other portion should be of very sandy old vegetable soil ; such as equal parts of 
very old cow-manure, leaf-mould, old spent tan, and boggy soil, adding some fine sand. By 
this mode of procedure, I have been enabled to grow the Pear on the Quince in the very 
highest degree of perfection at Oulton Park, whereas the ordinary soil is by no means suitable. 

' Here again, in order to secure a regular moisture, mulching should be had recourse to ; 
the Quince moreover makes abundance of surface fibres, and tihese revel beneath a coating 
of rotting surface manure. 

The remarks here offered concerning the Quince apply in a considerable degree to the 
Paradise stock for apples. The Paradise, however, wiU thrive in any good sound loam, and 
this may be slightly manured for them, or at least some half-decayed vegetable matter may 
be blended with the soil. These, too, should be mulched annually, in order to carry out the 
objects before explained. 

With regard to plums, most of the stocks used by our nurserymen are of too gross a 
habit for a dwarfing system. 

What is called the " Brussels," we believe, is an exceedingly gross stock ; that termed 
the Muscle or Mussel stock is, we believe, more moderate in growth, and would answer better. 

In the question of stocks, however, much has to be learned, and many trials ought to 
be at once instituted by some public body, such as the Horticultural Society of London, in 
order to set the matter at rest for ever. About five years would suffice to throw all neces^ 
sary light on the subject, and the trials should embrace everything likely— r-especially stocks 
of a hardy character, and which thrive in their own native ordinary soils. For instance, 
the black-thorn or sloe ; why may not this answer for the plum on a dwarfing system ? 

I would now advert to what I must term the great mistake of former days in regard of 
trained fruits. Everything was to be carried out by peculiar modes of training ; hence 
we had, for a series of years, a host of systems, so termed : in addition, too, great niceties 
in the pruning art were introduced, and shown forth in many a tempting diagram, tempting 
I mean to Uiose who were still merely scanning the sur&ce of the alGur. At last 
a more comprehensive view of the subject began to be taken, and pruning and training 
fell into a secondary position. 

Limitation of branch was now supposed to require a corresponding amount of limitation 
at the root, and from that period may be dated a sound reform in fruit^culture. The whole 
matter has now taken what I conceive to be a healthful tone, and I have little doubt that, 
during the next seven years, most of the gardens in the kingdom will present a new and 
much improved aspect. 

In all cases of dwarfing fruit-trees, it is of much importance to keep the various kinds 
classified, in the mind*s eye. Thus, one section depend almost entirely on the old spur for 
their fructiferous habits ; another, almost entirely on that of the annual wood ; whilst not 
a few depend on a combination of both characters of wood. These things should not be lost 
sight of, as, whatever the root-culture may be, the natural habits of the kind in question 
should be carefully borne in mind. As a general maxim, it is well not to allow the mind 
to be too much biassed by any set plan (or system, to use a dignified title), but to combine 
such wherever an eligible opportunity presents itself, reserving the chance of returning to 
either whenever the age, condition, or circumstances of the kind render such a course 
eligible. Thus a Pear, in its earlier stages, may be brought to bear on natural spurs alone; 
after a few years, however, most of the spurs towards the centre of the tree will become 
barren, in spite of cleverly devised pruning systems, and then it will be found good policy 
to change, in part, the tactics, and to commence tying down those young shoots on which 
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nature has set the stamp of earlj fructification, evinced by a peculiarly short-jointed 
character, and by turning brown betimes, together with an early cessation from growth, as 
compared with what is commonly termed watery wood. These are of course mere techni* 
calities, and it is to be regretted that more popular terms do not exist by which to express 
them ; the public mind, however, is fast ripening in these respects, and the day 'is at 
hand, in the which a due conception of such terms will not be confined to mere 
gardeners ; our horticultural press, taking the form of the times, will shortly render 
all these things perfectly familiar, even to the inhabitants of our busy commercial towns. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE RAMONTCHI, TOMI-TOMI. AND OTHER 

SPECIES OF FLACOURTIA AS FRUIT-TREES. 

The Ramontchi, or Madagascar Plum-tree, is the Flacourtia Bamontchi of our Botanical 
Catalogues, and a native of Madagascar and the neighbouring Islands, where it grows in 
great abundance, and is called by the natives Ramontchi ; but as the fruit when ripe bears 
80 great a resemblance to our purple plum, Europeans generally term it the Madagascar 
Plum-tree. The plant was introduced to British Collections in 1775, but its cultivation 
as a fruiting plant has hitherto been too little regarded to test its value and quality ; indeed 
it has been almost lost to this country till within the last few years, and even now is 
seldom seen, and almost unknown except by name. It is associated with other fruit- 
bearing genera, as Roumea and Oncoba, ^., which with many others form a Natural Order,, 
called FUicourtiacea, or Bixads in Lindley's ** Vegetable Kingdom." 

In its native country it forms a large spreading shrub, growing about 10 feet high* 
The stems and branches are armed with numerous long sharp-pointed thorns. The leaves 
are alternate, simple, feather-nerved. Peduncles axillary, many-flowered. Flowers small 
and inconspicuous, dioecious from abortion, apetalous. Stammeous flowers^ stamens 
numerous, densely crowded upon the hemispherical receptacle, and glandless at the base ; 
anthers yellow. PistiUine aneSy calyx four to five-cleft, deciduous. Sepals whitish or cream- 
colour. Stigmas four to nine, each furnished with one longitudinal furrow above. FruU 
baccate, and indehiscent, growing to the size and shape of a small plum, green when 
young, and red when ripening, changing as it advances in ripeness, until when fully 
matured it becomes of a deep purple-violet. The skin is thin, and the flesh of a beautiful 
transparent red, resembling jelly, but about the consistence of that of our common Orleans 
plums ; sweet, but leaving a sharpness in the mouth. In the middle are a dozen or fourteen 
small bony seeds or kernels, which are of a bitterish taste, not much unlike the kernel of a 
ripened Apricot ; the seeds are nearly of the size and shape of Apple pippins, and are covered 
with a brown tender skin or shell. 

This firuit is highly esteemed and universally eaten by the natives, and is also freely 
used by Europeans both in tarts, preserves and dessert. The crops are abundant, and the 
fruiting season protracted, on account of the plants continuing to flower for several months. 
The bushes are also very ornamental, and aldiough thorny, are much cultivated. 

The ToMi-TOMi, or Unarmed Flacourtia is the Flacourtia inermis of authors, and a native 
of the Molucca Islands, where it is very extensively cultivated for the sake of its fruit It 
forms a tree 30 or 40 feet high, without spines. The leaves are elliptical, crenately serrated, 
and shining. The racemes are axillary and short ; the flowers are hermaphrodite, pale 
yellowish-white. Stamens twenty to thirty. Style five-cleft Berries reddish-purple when 
ripe, with a transparent red flesh, and pleasant but acid flavour. It continues in flower 
and fruit nearly the whole of the year, and was introduced to this country in 1814. 

The Pebda-Canrew, the Flacourtia sapida, is also another very good fruit-bearing 
kind. It is a native of various parts of the East Indies, growing abundantly on 
mountains and in stony places, forming a spreading thorny bush 12 or 14 feet high. 
The fruit are red, and produced in bunches from the axils of the leaves, growing to the- 
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size of red curianta, to which both in flavour and iu appetn'ODce they bear some resem- 
blance. The; are much eaten by tJie natives, eapecially as preserves and in tarts, and are sold 
abundontlj in the markets. The plant was introduced to this country in ISOO, bat is 
little known. 

The Canbew (Flaeoitrtia tepiaria) is also a native of the £ast Indies, and being 
dwarf and very thorny, it b used as a hedge plant in the aame manner as our hawthorn, 
and which purpose it answers admirably. The bush grows compact, and Beldom exceeds 
6 feet in height. The leaves are obovate, oblong, and repondly serrated. The fruit ore 
small, red, of a pleasant flavour, and are sold in the public markets under the name of 
Canrew. The plant was introduced to this conntiy in I8S0. Beeidee the above, several 
other species bear eatable fruit, which are held in reputation in their native countries. 
Amongst these might be mentioned the 

FiACODBTiA BHAHSoiDES, a holf-hardy shmb, from the Cape of Good Ht^, growing 
about i feet in height, and producing abundance of small, ovate, red berries, of a very 
good flavour whan ripe. 

The FiAcotjRTU oataphracta. A small thorny bush, reaching 7 or 8 feet in height, and 
bearing fruit about tie size, colour, and taste of our Cluster or Whortle berry {Vaccinium 
Yitu Idaa). It is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced to Britain in 1804. 

f LAconBTiA FBCNisuLiA. A native of New Granada, its fruit ore small in size, but 
ore said to be of a very pleasant flavour. With the exception of F. rhamnoidet all the 
species require a good stove heat, and very similar treatment. 

In the selection and preparation of soil in which to grow them, it must not be forgotten 
that in their native countries all the species are found growing wild in mountainous stony 
districts, where the soil is l^ht and somewhat shallow. If the plants therefore are to be 
grown in pots or tubs, a mixture of two parte light sandy loam, and one part peat, sand, 
and rotten manure, is the beat composition, with abundance of drainage ; but if they are 
turned out into a prepared border, any light rich turfy loam, rendered open by an addition 
of sand, will answer every purpose. 

Nothing peculiar is requisite in their treatment; when in vigorous growth or fruiting, 
water with weak liquid manure made bora sheep's droppings, or a vet? small portion of 
guano ; give air liberaUy, and keep moderately diy in winter. Propagation is effected by 
cuttings. 



i, PUaourtta iqild*, or Puti* Cum 
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CULTURE OF THE WEST INDIAN HONEY-BERRIES AS FRUIT TREES. 

The oommon Honey-berry of the West Indies is the fniit of Melieocca hijuga of our 
Botanical Catalogues, and is identical with the M, hijugata of Jacq. Amer., cviiL, t. 73, and 
the Af. carpoidea of Juss. Mem. Mus. iii., p. 187. In the time of Patrick Browne it was 
called the Genip tree, but it is now more generally known as the Honey-berry and Sweet 
Bullace. At Cura^a the Spaniards call it monos, and cultivate it under that name to a 
great extent. It was introduced to this country in 1778, and is associated by Dr. Lindley, 
in his admirable '* Vegetable Kingdom," with the natural order Sapmdacea, or Soap-worts. 

In its native habitats it forms a spreading bush 18 or 20 feet in height. The leave* 
are pinnated; leaflets four, large, and yellowish-green. The rachu winged. Bacemei 
terminal and axillary, simple, spike-formed. Flowers octandrous, of four petals, small, 
yellowish-white, the stamineous more yellow than the pistilline ones. Fruit a drupe, one- 
seeded from abortion, grovnng to the size of a Bullace Plum, to which it bears a considerable 
resemblance, jet black when ripe, sweet, and possessing a very pleasant flavour. 

It grows wild in the Antilles, and New Spain in the province of Caraccas, it is how- 
ever cultivated extensively in the West Indies, Brazil, and other parts of South America. 
The trees are abundant bearers, and the fruit are used for the same purposes as our plums, 
but if eaten in too great quantities, are said to produce salivation, and are therefore used 
in medicine for this purpose. 

The East India Honet-berbt, a native of Timor and Ceylon is the produce of a 
different species to that producing in the West Indies, and is called by Botanists, Melicooca 
trijuga, from the circumstances of its leaflets being disposed in three pairs, instead of two 
as in the last. It is the Schleichera trijuga of " WiUd. Spec.," and Scytalia trijuga of 
" Roxburgh's MSS." 

It forms a small tree SO feet or more high. Leaves pinnated, leaflets in three pairs, 
oblong, obovate, obtuse. Racemes axillary, elongated. Flowers small, white. Calyx finom 
four to six parted. Petals four to six, or from abortion apetalous ; disk occupying the bottom 
of the calyx. Stamens eight, inserted between the margin of the disk and the ovary. 
Style crowned by a two or three lobed stigma. Ovary two or three celled. Fruit round, 
two or three celled, or from abortion one celled. Seeds three, or from abortion, one, 
enwrapped in a fleshy substance. The fruit of this, is when ripe, black and of a pleasant 
flavour. 

The Oltve-shaped Honet-bebbt {Melieocca olivaformis), is a native of New Grenada, 
and Turbaca. The shrub grows about 16 feet high ; the leaves consist of two pairs of 
large pinnae, which are elliptical, acute, and coriaceous. Rachis naked. Peduncles 
terminal, branched. The fruit grows to the size of an olive, and is of the same shape. 
When ripe it becomes black, and like the other two, is sweet with a pleasant flavour, ^e 
plant was introduced to Britain in 1818. 

In cultivation, treat exacUy in the same manner as the stove species of Flaoourtia, and 
there is little doubt but profrise fruitfulness will amply repay the cultivator. Cuttings 
grow planted in pots of sand, and placed under a handglass in a lively heat 
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Nbw awd Babb Plants ib Flowbb. Plum- 
bago LarpetUoB. A specimen of this beantifal 
new Leodwort, exhibited at the Botanical Society's 
exhibition on the 16th of last May, created a mo* 
mentaiy feeling of disappointment, in consequence 
of the tender, debilitated aspect it presented, in 
conjunction with a correspondingly meagre display 
of inflorescence, which (considering the size of the 
plant exhibited) was inferior, both in quantity 
and quality; the specimen, as a whole, being far 
from a realisation of the expectations that had been 
formed of it from the time of its first introduction 
to public notice by Mr. Eyles (then Sir George 
Larpent's Gardener at Roehampton), at one of the 
Horticultural Society's Meetings at Chiswick, in 
1847, to its subsequent diffusion through the 
medium of Messrs. Slight and Perry, of the Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea. The delicate-looking plant above 
alluded to, had apparently been grown in a higher 
temperature, or, (which will prove just as detri- 
mental to the successful culture of this charming 
Plumbago) had experienced, probably, a greater 
amount of moisture, and consequent excitement in 
winter, than is consonant with its well-doing : but 
whatever kind of treatment had been adopted to 
induce so tender and succulent an appearance in a 
plant generally considered to be half-hardy and 
robust, it must, obviously, have been very dissimilar 
to the management which, in the case of a gigantic 
specimen we recently noticed in the nursery of 
Messrs. Knight and Perry, had resulted so advan- 
tageously. This fine specimen, we were informed, 
had been altogether managed as a deciduous, cold- 
greenhouse plant, receiving, when defoliation 
occurred towards winter, a similar amount of 
drought and dormancy to that usually accorded 
to the Fuchsia. In spring, when indication of 
excitement appears, the Plumbago Larpent» should 
immediately be shifted into, or renewed with, a free 
compost of loam and peat with a little coarse sand, 
and abundxmce of potsherds, lumps of charcoal, &c., 
to secure an effective bottom drainage; and further 
to promote porosity in the mass, crushed bones, 
small pebbles or potsherds, should be freely com- 
mingleid with the rooting medium. A warm green- 
house might not be an objectionable place to 
induce it to start more freely into growth, although 
the plant already mentioned, in Messrs. Knight 
and Perry's collection, has made abundance of 
shoots for forming a good specimen, and which are 
all the sturdier for being exclusively cultivated in 
the temperature of a cool, airy, greenhouse. Water 
must be sparingly given until the shoots are an 
inch or two in length, when moisture must hence- 
forth be liberally supplied ; the shoots themselves 
being timely thinned if over numerous, and duly 
stopped if non-abundant, and, as they advance in 
growth, rendered prostrate or directed horizontally 
by means of pegging and tying, that the specimen 
may be filled out over the pot-rims, and well- 
balanced in other respects. When about to expand 
its beautifully tinted, intensely azure blossoms, an 



occasionai draught of mild, highly-clarified, and 
diluted liquid manure beverage, will greatly invi- 
gorate the energies of the plant, and induce the 
development of finer flowers, which, even under a 
condition of mediocrity, form a rich contrast with 
the refreshing verdure of the foliage. We soon 
hope to learn something of the adaptation of this 
valuable addition to our greenhouses, for the 
summer and autumn decoration of the flower- 
garden ; a purpose for which, from its semi-frutes- 
cent half-hardy character, it may be considered admi- 
rably adapted. A good specimen of this Plumbago 
we also noticed recently at Messrs. Henderson's 
Nursery, Pineapple Place, under similar circum- 
stances of cultivation to those above referred to 
at the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

CHoxinia leuconerva. This Gloxinia is chiefly 
remarkable for its large, conspicuously white-veined 
leaves, and the propensity it has to flower abun- 
dantly with a remarkable succession of blossoms. 
The flowers possess but little claim to intrinsic 
beauty, compared with the many brilliant coloured 
varieties now in cultivation, although the general 
appearance of the plant renders it an interesting 
desideratum to every collection. The habit is rather 
peculiar ; the somewhat curious, luxuriant foliage, 
depending over the sides of the pot more than Is 
generally the case in Gloxinias, whilst the flowers 
are produced in a compact central group, on nearly 
erect peduncles, and in such profusion that we 
were enabled to enumerate upwards of fifty 
blossoms, some of which, however, were past their 
prime, and around the base of these, to succeed 
them, were a multitude of young flowers protruding. 

A good plant of this Gloxinia we noticed in the 
collection of S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth ; but 
our present observations refer more particularly to 
a specimen we recently saw in the stove of Messrs. 
Knight and Perry, Chelsea. 

In the nursery of the above-mentioned gentle- 
men, although we were too late to enjoy the superb 
display of " rich and rare " American Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas that had been in full beauty a short 
time previous, we were, nevertheless, much gratified 
by the inspection of several very distinct and 
beautiful late-flowering kinds, which, independent 
of the merit of intrinsic beauty (which they 
possessed in a high degree), we deem invaluable 
on late-blooming grounds alone ; and fully concur 
in the views expressed to ns by Messrs. Knight 
and Perry, that in the disposition of these gorgeous 
ornamented either as isolated groups, single spe- 
cimens, or in broad rich masses in the shrubbery 
or on the lawn, greater attention should be paid, in 
the generality of cases, to the classification and 
blending of their colours, and especially to the 
more effectual arrangement of the late blooming 
sorts. Amongst a great many novelties, we select 
for especial notice the following few which 
remained in bloom when we visited the Exotic 
Nursery late in June. 

Rhododendron Azakoides/roffrane tuid/ragrans 
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major, Theae charming rosebayB are both profiue 
bloomers, capital iraasers, exquisitely fragrant, as 
the honeysuckle or the rose, and admirably suited 
for winter forcing as well as grouping. The chief 
distinction resides in the size of the flowers, which, 
as regards colour, are pinkish white, or occasionally 
of a liUc or light purplish hue. 

R, Azaleoides Cartomanum. Another beautiful 
free-blooming kind, with fine heads of flowers, in 
the colour of which red and bluish purple appear 
to predominate. 

H, ocukctum. This is one of the light flowering 
sorts, a good trusser, the upper limb of the corolla 
of a golden hue, and thickly studded with choco- 
late coloured markings. 

JR. guUatum. This is a superb, robust growing 
Rhododendron, possessing all the good qualities of 
the last mentioned, with larger and more con- 
spicuous flowers, supported on longer peduncles, 
and the petal spots more ruddy than R. eculatum. 
The foliage too, is distinct and good, and from the 
rigorous habit of the specimens shown to us, this 
kind seems well adapted for forming into standards, 
than which, when a good broad head is obtained 
and in full bloom, nothing can be more truly noble 
and rich. 

B. mvJUimaeidaJtum, A distinct and very hardy, 
robust growing, light flowering sort^ the upper 
portion of the corolla extensively bespotted. There 
is also an interesting semi-double variety of this 
fine rosebay. 

R. ponticam atropurpureum. The finest late- 
flowering dark variety we are acquainted with. It 
is a most profuse bloomer, and the colour of the 
flowers, as the name imports, is of a deeper and 
richer purple than the * common R. parUicum. It 
is altogether a most desirable kind, and from its 
propensity to bloom so late in the season, is deserv- 
ing of extensive introduction into every collection 
of hardy American plants. 

Those who take interest in Hardt Obvaxestal 
Tries ahd Shrubs, would do well to pay the 
Exotic Nurseries of Chelsea and at Battersea a 
visit ; for at the Utter, especially, Messrs. Knight 
and Perry have assembled in a short time a vast 
collection of interesting novelties and specimens, 
in the way of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The Arboretum at Bicton, which is considered 
one of the richest and most extensive in Europe, 
has been mainly supplied with its rarest sulyects 
from Messrs. Knight and Perry's establishments^ 
from which we have only space here to enumerate 
a few of those to which our attention was directed ; 
nor is this material, as we contemplate embracing 
an early opportunity of introducing a formal 
article on this — one of the most interesting, and 
yet neglected departments of Gardening. 

TiLiA MississiPiKvsis. This extraordinazy fo* 
liaged lime we ^noticed in the Battersea Nursery, 
with leaves 14 inches in diameter upon plants 
only 2 or 3 feet high ! 

In the Chelsea Nursery we observed an extensive 

/assortment of hardy ornamental Oaks, some of 

which were exceedingly interesting and distinct, 

including a fine plant of the rare Quercus Jap&nica, 

or Q, glabra. Also Berberis FortunL 

Ligiutlrum Japonica, Euonymus Jm^briata. — A 



very handsome growing shrub. Pciygomim vaaci- 
idafolium — ^admirably adapted for planting ex- 
tensively among rockwork. 

Panax horrida, 0Me<mnale9 femiginea. 

Daphne Japonica variegaJUu The name of 
which is scarcely expressive of the appearance of 
the plant, as much of the foliage is quite white, 
and many other equally rare and Taluable hacdj 
ornamental plants. 

EwiUonia macranJOta, This ornamental Eseal- 
Ionia was produced at the June exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society, by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter, 
who have already been the fortunate introducers of 
so many rare plants in the hardy ornamental line. 
The plant Exhibited being pot-grown, did not 
present its true luxuriant character to the extent 
that a cut branch from a specimen which had 
thrice experienced Devonshire winters in their 
nursery at Exeter, did. Messrs. Yeiteh consider it 
will prove quite as hardy in North Britain as it is 
found to be in the south ; and should their expec- 
tations be ultimately realised, such a fine evergreen 
as this> will be an interesting addition to collections, 
either as a single specimen for the Arboretum, 
or on the lawn, or for planting en masae in broad 
shrubbery foregrounds. Altogether, it is a shrub 
of considerable beauty; the inflorescence forming 
handsome terminal corymbs of large, tubular, ruby- 
coloured or purplish crimson flowers, which contrast 
strikingly with the rich verdure of its foliage. 

Introduced through their own collectors from 
Patagonia^ by the above-mentioned enterprising 
gentlemen. Also from Messrs. Yeitch, at the 
Chiswick Meeting in June. 

Liaianlhus ptdcher. A promising new plants 
with bright scarlet tubular florescence, but neither 
sufliciently grown or flowered, to enable any just 
appreciation of its merits or demerits to be 
arrived at Also, a new species of Euellia with 
sub-Qloxinia-like, bluish flowers, to which similar 
observations are applicable. 

CaUleya marginaJta, Magnificent and beautiful 
as are many of the CatUeyas already in our col- 
lections of OrchidecB, the present surpassingly 
beautiful one is unequalled in the richness of its 
labellnm. It certainly resembles C, supeHM, but 
so fiur surpasses that really fine species in exquisite 
beauty, that it seems almost unjust to institute a 
comparison of their respective merits. Although 
the plant exhibited was small, and evidently not 
in a very luxuriant state, it nevertheless possessed 
BuflScient attractions to enable an opinion to be 
formed of what may be ultimately expected of it 
under cultivation ; and especially as such fine 
objects as (7. MosaicB, bearing a score or more of 
its noble blossoms, are not now uncommon. Its 
sepals and petals are of a deep rosy crimson, of 
greater breadth than Cattleya mperba, whilst the 
lip of the flower is intensely blotted with crimson- 
violet or stained with the richest dark maroon 
colour. This superb epiphyte is from Brazil, and 
was produced at the Horticultural Society's Chis- 
wick Meeting in June, by the^ Messrs. Loddiges* of 
Hackney. 

Odontoglossum, ape. nov. A handsome 'new 
species in flower was exhibited at the above floral 
fete by Mr. Mybun, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., 
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Wandsworth. The ground-colour of the inflorefl- 
oence is pale green, deeply marked with a rich 
orange-brown, the same colours extending over the 
labellum nearly to its base, where it becomes white. 
Also firom the same gentleman's matchless collec- 
tion of orchids, the new Phalasnopsis roseum; a 
pretty and interesting species of this beautiful 
genus, with somewhat clouded pink petaLs, and a 
rosy-crimson lip ; the central portion of the flower 
being finely delineated with yellowish lines or spots. 

Those who are in the habit of regularly attending 
the great rhiniona of Flora at Chiswick, and the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Begent*s Park, cannot have 
fiuled noticing notwithstanding the admirable 
culture and dazzling array of beauty, Vhich at the 
moment all but exclusively arrests the attention, 
the somewhat clumpish monotony of farm which 
predominates in the training of Pelargoniums, &c., 
for exhibition specimens. 

It may be considered an incontrovertible axiom in 
the taste displayed in such matters as Specimen 
Plant culture, that variety of shape and outline in 
the specimen itself is just as great a desideratum 
as variety of colour in the flowers, and would be 
just as acceptable to the flower-loving public who, 
although they cannot at all times see these things 
for themselves, are not the less ready to appreciate 
and do justice to improvements when suggested 
and adopted by those accustomed to observe more 
closely such matters. We are aware that an 
opinion is prevalent with cultivators of the Pelar- 
gonium especially, that the present general method 
of growing them is of all others the one most 
adapted for producing remarkably fine trusses of 
large flowers ; and doubtless this opinion is, to a 
great extent^ substantiated by many practical 
realisations of its correctness; still, admitting this 
to be the case, we firmly believe that if the interest 
at present manifested in these public exhibitions 
of plants is to be maintained as it should be main- 
tained, something must be done to compensate for 
the existing absence otnovdty In a mort corupieu- 
oua and dednve manner, than the mere introduc- 
tion of a new plant to public notice, howsoever 
intrinsically attractive it may be. And where a 
more extensive field for experiment than that at 
present open, with respect to the training and 
formation of plants into specimens ? 

These observations are intended to apply to 
exhibition-plants generally, although they more 
immediately refer to Pelargoniums and plants 
usually grown upon trellises. As regards the 
former, we have been led to make these remarks 
firom several opportunities we have been fiivoured 
with during the present season, of watching the 
progress of some pyramidically-grown specimens 
in the Royal Botanic Society's great conservatory, 
in the Regent's Park. These we consider to be "a 
step in the right direction," and to sufficiently 
indicate that pyramid Pelai^niums six or more 
feet in height> and a yard or more in diameter, 
uniformly clothed from the base to the apex with 
healthy foliage and flowers (without the conspi- 
cuous appearance of artificial props) are obtainable, 
although the flowers in this instance, it must be 
confessed, are somewhat smaller than we could 
desire to see them ; which, however, we strongly 



suspect may be remedied by the judicious appliea- 
tion of liquid stimulants when once the flower- 
buds are apparent 

One of the specimens alluded to ^ we remember 
rightly, named Prince Albert), is a most successful 
instance of what may be accomplished in Pelargo- 
nium training, being 6 or 6 feet high and a yard 
through, composing a compact conical mass of 
short branches, and good foliage on all sides to the 
rim of the pot — thus presenting a greater extent 
of surfiu^e than usual, in addition to variety of 
form, over which trusses of flowers are plentiiUly 
enough distributed ; but, as before hinted at, infe- 
rior in size to what a florist would have them to 
be ; which, we repeat, we believe may be remedied, 
although we are not so sure that the flower-loving 
public are so over-fastidious as not to be prepared to 
make a slight sacrifice in this respect, when addi- 
tional variety and beauty of form is the compensa- 
tion fi)r the defect^ if it be one. From a minute 
inspection of this specimen in the conservatory of 
the Royal Botanic Society, we infer that the object 
of forming it into a pyramidal shape, has mainly 
been attained by the selection of a sturdy young 
plants and at once inserting it into a pot of large 
dimensions, at the same time closely stopping it 
back, to induce the protrusion of vigorous shoots, 
as near to the base of the plant as possible ; which 
to have preserved in a horizontal direction, pegging 
them down pretty closely to the sur&ce of the pot^ 
must have been resorted to; whilst one of tho 
most vigorous shoots appears to have been selected 
from stage to stage (as a repetition of the stopping 
process became requisite,) for training perpendicu- 
Uurly to form the main stem, supported by a stout 
stake quite concealed in the centre of the specimen 
when fully grown. A sufficiency of laterals would 
of course be produced to form the pyramid, as the 
natural result of pinching back the more vaporous 
shoots, and these during the increasing height of 
the specimen, appear to have been induced to grow 
with some degree of horizontal regularity, by tying 
them in position to a few flower-sticks inserted for 
the purpose, until such time as the branches situate 
lower down become sufficiently rigid to admit of 
the uppermost shoots being trained out, by tying 
from branch to branch, instead of employing 
flower-sticks for the purpose. In the absience of 
precise inforoiation, we may be rather incorrect in 
some of the above-given details, but the result is 
certainly pregnant with promise of further im- 
provement ; and it will, be obvious that the adop- 
tion of some such treatment we have been attempt- 
ing to describe, is indispensable in the formation 
of pyramidical specimens of Pelaigoniums, which 
although we by no means desire to be understood 
as altogether undervaluing the present method of 
training (we rather complain of the exdusive pre- 
ference given to it), are admirably adapted in that 
form for the decoration of large houses like the 
Royal Botanic Society's, and we opine there can 
scarcely be a difierence of opinion as to the supe- 
rior effect a few such specimens would produce, 
intermingled with the monotonously beautiful 
grroups — of course we refer to the outline of the 
specimens only — which adorn the Pelargonium 
stages of our great Metropolitan exhibitions. The 
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"'Fancy " Sorts, and such profuee bloomen as Ne 
Pins Ultra, Umque, aad doabtleaa some of the 
better Scarlets, are well adapted for the pnrpoie — 
the latter eepeciaUy, if well oarried out, we think 
would lend an additional charm of brilliancy to 
that which Pelaigonium exUbitiona already bo per- 
minently poflseu. 

SxB]fAir*8 BoTAHiGAL NoQBS. Leaving Panama, 
we spent Bereial days at Taboga, the most do* 
light^l island in the bay. In its centre rises a 
hill about 1000 feet high, cultivated with useful 
fruit and vegetables nearly to the summit, send- 
ing down little streams to the valley, where be- 
tween palms and tamarind trees, the habitations 
of natives are almost hid* Walking among the 
Mammee and Orange-groves, seeing the Nispero, 
the Alligator-pear, and the Mango-trees, loaded 
with fruit, or admiring the extensive Pine-apple 
plantations on the aide of the stony hills, fancy 
transporte the stranger into the garden of the 
Hesperides ; but, however gratifying to the sense 
such a place appears, a collector is little benefited 
by it ; and I was, therefore, glad to exchange Ta- 
boga for the coast of Yeraguas, a more profitable 
field for botanical investigation. 

I disembarked at Bemedios, a large village, and 
the first thing we saw there, were some men 
making ropes. The cordage generally used in the 
Isthmus is obtained from different plants bebnging 
to Colwmniferas. The best and whitest ropes are 
made of the fibre of " Corteza ** {Apeiba PUntmo, 
AubL) A brownish looking rope easily affected 
by damp (probably because the tree it is taken 
from contuns much saline principle) is manufac- 
tured of " Magagfia de pUuya** (Hibiacaa arboreua) ; 
and a third kind is obtained from "Barrigon" 
an undescribed tree, which I have called Bombax 
Barrigon, The Xylopia ^ericea, St. HIL, also 
yields a fibre fit to be made into ropes. It is on 
that account named " Maloffudto Nembra " by the 
natives, to disUng^ish it from MaUigtieUo mcKho, 
(Xylopia grandiflofu, St. HiL,) which is destitute 
of such a quality. 

From Bemedios our road led through an immense 
virgin-fores^ the Montana de Corcha. It was here 
that we discovered a new species of Peniagoma, 
with leaves like that of P. pinna^ifida, so that we 
know three species of this interesting genus. 
They are equally distributed over the Isthmus. 
P, pinnali^ida occupies the province of Darien ; 
P. macropJiyUa, Benth., that of Panama; while 
P. Tinagitctf as this third species might be called, 
is indigenous to Yeraguas. The native name 
" Tinagita" is taken from the fruit, which re- 
sembles the water-jars (tinagas) used in the country. 

Mr. Bentham in establishing the genus, placed 
it amongst Bonddetim, supposing a bilocular cap- 
sule to be its fruit ; but as PetUagonia has a bilo- 
cular herry, the inside of which is eatable, the 
QardenuB is the tribe of which it must be con- 
sidered a member. The Penlagonias gprowing in 
shady places on the banks of rivers and rivulets, 
are small trees, {arbuseulcB), from 10 to 14 feet 
high, with leaves generally from 1 to 8 feet long, 
by 6 to 10 inches in diameter, red bracts, calyces, 
and corollas, and berries eatable, like those of the 
rest of the tribe — the Penipas, Po9oquerias, &c. 



A tree whose bark is employed against fever and 
tooth-ache, and known by the Indian appellation 
of ** Corpacki/* is frequently met with in the woods. 
I take it to be OroUm Pseudo-China. 

We reached the town of David on the 14th of 
February, and proceeded next day to Boqueti, a 
farm situated on the volcano of Chiriqui, 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, from whence I made 
excursions in the neighbourhood, of which the 
collections transmitted are the produce. Although 
I had visited the place last year, I found now a 
number of plants unknown to me, and by a l<mger 
stay, a great many more might be obtained. 

The volcano of Chiriqui, the most elevated part 
of the Isthmus of Panama, is about 7000 feet high, 
and presents a vegetation similar to that of the 
highlands of Mexico. The Oak and Elder are 
predominant. The genera Salvia, Lopezia, Bubus, 
Fuchsia, Centradenia, Ageratum, Conostegia, Lu- 
pinus, Hypericum, Freziera, Galium, Bquiaetum, 
Euphorbia, Adiantum, Begonia, Clematis, Yerbena, 
Inga, Solanum, Bhopala, &c, are represented by 
one or more species. There are also several genera 
apparently new. One belonging to EccremocarpecB, 
has an inflorescence like that of CasiiUeja tndgaria. 
A second, a RubiacecB, has remarkably long leaves, 
from 1 to 2 £eet long, and bears greenish flowers. 
The two Vaocine<E found here, do not seem to be 
described. One is a small tree with a rose-coloured 
raceme. The other approaches Madeania, but 
the calyx is smooth. 

A tree very common in these regions, vernacu- 
larly termed " Savanerio,* produces a resin that ia 
used in churches as incense. To obtain it, the 
tree is felled, and when in a state of decay the 
balsam is found collected in the branches — ^the 
stem itself does not contain any. A BondeUtia 
growing here to the height of 18 feet, we found to 
have a bark that might be substituted for Caaoor 
rUla, It is very bitter ; but the taste does not 
communicate itself so quick, as is the case with 
Cinchona bark. — HooL Jour, of BoL, p. 186. 

Tomato tbbb. This valuable plant forms a 
shrub of a moderate height, the leaves are large, 
broad, heart-shaped, downy, and emit a very heavy 
unpleasant smell. As a species, it is nearly allied 
to Solanum Betaceum, if it be not identical with 
it. The fruit is the sixe and form of a pigeon's egg, 
of a rich brownish red colour, with a purplish sub- 
acid pulp, veiy agreeable to the taste. 

Yeobzatioh in Citlon. Although many of the 
genera found in the upland regions of Ceylon are 
such as are common in Europe, yet none of the 
Ceylon species are identical with European ones ; 
indeed, there is not to be found growing really 
wild in the island, a single species exactly the same 
as any European one ; there are, however, a few 
which have become more or less naturalised, having 
been introduced along with garden and other seeds. 
They are the common Sow Thistle (Sonchus oler<i- 
cevs), the common Chickweed {SteUaria media), 
the Mouse-ear Chickweed {Cerastium vulgaium), 
the Com Sparry (Spergula arvenHa), and the 
annual Meadow Qrass {Poa annua). All these, 
with the exception of the first, which is much more 
general, are confined to the plain of Neweria-EUia. 
In all countries, plants which are introduced from 
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othen, and find a congenial soil and climate, and 
which produce their seeds in profusion, and of a 
nature to be easily blown or carrie<l about firom 
place to place, are sure to naturalise themselves, 
and often, in the course of a few years, are not to 
be distinguished from those which are really 
original denizens of the clime. Besides those firom 
Europe just enumerated, there are many other 
natives of distant tropical countries which are now 
rapidly spreading themselves on the island; and, 
ae it is of the utmost importance to difltingimh 
them from those that are truly natives, I shall here 
enumerate all those species of which I possess suffi- 
eient evidence to establish their exotic origin, and 
mention the countries from which they have been 
brought. 

The two spedes of Prickly Pear (Opuntia) which 
are now so common in dry sandy localities in the 
low country, are natives of the tropical parts of the 
continent of America, as, indeed, the whole of the 
Cactus tribe is. The beautiful rose-coloured Peri- 
winkle ( Vinca rosea), which has so completely over- 
run the cinamon gardens at Colombo, and other 
similar localities, is a native of the island of Mada- 
gascar, though it has now perfectly established 
itself in nearly all tropical countries. The climbing 
Allamanda cathartica, with its dark green leaves, 
and golden bell-shaped blossoms, is a native of the 
Chiianas, and was no doubt introduced by the 
Dutch. The Tiantanas, which are to be met with 
almost every where in bushy places and in hedges, 
are natives of the West Indies ; and such also is 
the case with the yellow-flowered Tamea ulmi- 
folia, which is common by roadsides about Colombo. 
The Cape Goosebeny (Phyealuperumana), now so 
common about Bombodde and Newera-Ellia> is a 



native of the mountains of Pern. The Four o'Clock 
plant (MirabUis jcdapa), common about Candy, is 
a native of Mexico and the West Indies ; and the 
Ipecacuanha plant, as it is erroneously called 
{Asdepias curctMovica), with its orange blossoms, 
and seeds with long silky tails, is a South 
American. Most of these must have been long 
established before the English took possession of 
the country ; but the following are well-known to 
have escaped from the botanical gardens of 
Colombo or Peradenia, during the last twenty-five 
years. The small white-flowered Passiflora foetida., 
now so common a weed everywhere, is a native of 
the West Indies and Branl, and was only introduced 
to the island by Mr. Moon, so short a time ago as 
1824. Two species of Crotslaria-^. Bronnei, a 
native of Jamaica, and C. incana^ a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; the Mexican Corec^ris-like 
Cosmos cendalus; the Peruvian blue-flowered 
Nidandra physiliodes; and the South American 
sensitive plant (Mimom pudica), are now not only 
common weeds about Peradenia and Kandy, but 
are fast extending themselves in all directions; the 
first-mentioned species having now nearly reached 
as flEur as Bambodde on the Newera-Ellia road. 
Brucea sumatrana, a shrubby native of the 
Eastern islands, and an escape from the Peradenia 
Gardens, now forms part of the low jungle on the 
neighbouring Hantane range, and Buddlea ma- 
dagascarenais, a native of Madagascar, and two 
small kinds of Passionflower (P. auberoaa and 
glatica), both natives of the West Indies, are &st 
following. Ageratum conyzoides, every where a 
common weed, and one of the greatest pests of 
the coffee planter, is of American origin, though 
now thoroughly natuiiliBed in all tropical countries. 
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AiTBTASfA Scandbhs. CUmbing AaysUuia. A 
remarkable African climbing AccHUhaoeoua plant, in- 
troduced to our stoves by Lord Derby, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Whitfield. It flowers readily, 
and remains a long time in blossom. Its habit is 
climbing, the flowers are produced in terminal racemes, 
and are of a pale cream colour, tinged with blush. The 
plant is a native of SiemrLeone, and requires to be 
grown in a hot and moist atmosphere. A miztore of 
loam and peat with a little leaf mould will suit it, and 
the pot placed in a little bottom heat Dr. Lindley 
separates the species firom Asystasia and calls it Henfi«ya 
scandens. — Bot, Mag^ X. 4449. 

Dbmdrobidm Cambudokahum. Ihike of Camr 
Iridg^i Dendrobe, A plant of great beauty, brought 
from India to Chatsworth by Mr. Gibson, collector 
for his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in 183?, 
and was figured in our " Magazine of Botany,** vol. yi., 
t. 265. It grows well, suspended from the roof, growing 
on a sod of solid Sphagnum peat. — Bot, Mag^^t. 4450. 

IiAPAGBaiA R08BA. Bott-colowred Ltypageria. In 
1847, the Royal Gardens of Kew were first fitvoured 
with this beautiful plant, from Conception (Chili), 
through the kindness of Richard Wheelwright, Esq., an 
American gentleman. In 1848, Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, of Exeter, imported it through their collector, Mr. 
Thomas Lobb, but neither have yet bloomed in this 



country. The flowers are laige^ of a rich and deep 
crimson, and the pulpy berry is prized as an eatable 
fruit, having a sweet and meet agreeable flavour. Being 
a native of Chili it may be expected to be tolerably 
hardy, but it Lb best to treat it as a greenhouse plant. — 
Bot. Mag,^ t 4447. 

SoBRALiA MACRANTBA. LcoTge'Jlowered ScibraUa. 
This belongs to a fine genus of Orchids, having reed-like 
stems and handsome flowers, natives of tropical America, 
and the finest of all the spedes is the present subject, 
which was collected by Mr. Skinner, in Guatemala, and 
famished to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It thrives best 
in the cool division of the Orchid house, the avoiage 
winter temperature ranging between 55° and 60°, and 
should be potted in a light free soil, composed of sandy 
peat, loam, and leaf mould, with plenty of root-room and 
good drainage. — BoL Mag., t. 4446. 

Stxmonacanthus macrophtllos. Lfurgt-jUAoend, 
iStemonacaratAtw. A .handsome-flowered plant, easily 
increased by cuttings, but more desirable in a young 
state (when it readily blooms), than when it has attained 
a large size, for then the foliage predominates too much. 
It is a native of New Grenada, Mexico, and Jamaica, 
and was introduced in 1844 to the Royal Gardens, 
through Mr. Purdie. The plant grows three or four feet 
high, bears axillary panicles of bright scarlet flowers, and 
{ requires to be grown in stove heat— ^ot. Mag,^ t. 4448. 
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CALENDAR OP OPERATIONS POB JULY. 



CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 



Now if the time to paj all attention to filling up 
deficiencies in fiower-beds ; all flowen in maaaet form- 
ing mixed beds, should also undergo a thorough regular 
tion for the season. The beauty of beds of mixed 
oolonrsy depends in a great degree on the harmonj of 
the colours of the flowers, and a pn^r proportion of 
the amount of foliage to each plant. Trim and neatly 
tie up such plants, as by their heavy and abundant 
foliage would encroach on the equally beautiful hut 
more delicately formed plants of stinted folisge. At 
this period of the year, when the weather is generally 
fine and warm, many inhabitants of the greenhouse are 
benefited by thorough exposure out of doors; but they 
should all have finished a first growth, and then be 
inured to the open air by degrees. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

CocuMBBits AHD Mbloms should bo paid attention 
to, and the laterals and supeifluous growths be stopped 
or removed ; give abundance of air and light* 

Fi0 TasES in houses, should have as much light 
and air as can be conveniently supplied, and be didly 
well watered with liquid manure. Occasional syringing 
over-head is also very advantageous, except when the 
fruit are ripening. 

Pbach Tnxn under glass, will now be ripening their 
wood, or the later crops of fruit; at this time of the 
year, it is not unoonunon for the trees to be attacked 
with mildew and red spider ; sprinkle the leaves with 
sulphur, when either of these is the case, and give 
abundance of air. Aphis on the leaves may readily be 
destroyed by burning tobaooo or tobacco-paper. When 
the wood of the earliest forced trees is matured, they 
may be fiilly exposed. 

PiimuBS. Give such plants as sre swelling up their 
fruit, a free supply of weak liquid manure, and abund- 
ance of air ; but do not lower the temperature too 
much. When signs of ripening become visible^ with- 
hold water, but supply the air as before. 

Yiinuun. Keep the young rods of the vines tied in, 
and give plenty of air. If the weather becomes dry, it 
may be necessary to water the borders in dry situations; 
but should the weather on the contrary, prove very wet, 
the effects of over-moisture must be counteracted by a 
firee circulation of air, and an occasional fire during the 
day^ whilst air is upon the house. See that the 



bunches of late grapes intended to ripen for winter use 
are sufficiently thinned, for unless this be the esse, they 
are apt to retain moisture, and be thereby injured. 

0pm Air. 

BvDDiNO of fitut-trees may now be proceeded with. 

Thimxino of TBS PauiT should be carried out so 
as to allow of those which remain to swell up to their 
full size, and admit of a sufficient support to perfect the 
buds for the following season. 

Bbams and Psas of early kinds, should be sown at 
this time of the year, they might be sown twice in the 
month, but the second sowing should not be later 
than the 10th. 

CADLirLowKRa now planted, come into use at the 
end of September. 

Cabbaob, BaoocoLi, Borecole, and every kind of 
winter green should be planted as early as possible. 

KiDHKT Beams may be planted for the last crop not 
later than the first week. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 
GUm, 

ThK CosrSKftTATOUT AMD GUSKBOUBB wSl WithoUt 

great care, become infested with insects ; as these are 
discovered, use the proper means for their destruction 
without delay. Fumigate cautiously, and let the 
house be cool during the operation. Thin the fruit of 
Orange-trees when they are too thick. Pot quick 
growing plants before their roots become matted. Put 
in cuttings of Pelargoniums, Heaths, and other plants ; 
water fineely, and give a deal of air night and day. 

Orchids axd Stovs PLAirra The former must be 
well screened from strong sunlight, and both must 
enjoy a humid atmosphere, with a free circulation of air. 

Open Air, 

Laybe CAavATioKS AMD RoSEs ; and also progress 
with budding the latter, whilst the bark runs freely. 

NURSERY AMD FOREST-TREE DEPARTMENT. 

Rkoolatk growths in young plantations ; layer and 
bud ; make drains, prepare land for autumn-planting^ 
and keep growing fences free from weeds. 
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PAXTONS 



MAGAZINE OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 



RHODODENDRON CAMPANULATUM SUPERBUM. 



(Superb Bell-flowered Roee-bay). 
CUut, Dbcanmua.— i-Ordcr, MavoQYirrA^ Nat, Order, B»TC4nei 



-(HflAtb-wort«, W. Kinifd.) 



Gnf BBic Ohabactbr.— <%i/yr flte-parted* or flve-toofhed. 
Corotta wmewhat fmiiid-ehaped, ot cempennhite ; rerely 
rotate or flTO-parted ; Utnb five-defti Bcnnewhat bilabiate ; 
upper lip broadest, usually spotted. Stamtnt teu, neually 
exaerted, deolinate^ aomeilmes from five to nine, and abor- 
tire. Anthers opening by two terminal pcnres. OapnUe fiye- 
c^ed, five-TalTed ; rardy ten-oelled and tan-Talved, with a 
septioidal dehisoenoe at the a^ex, Ptaeentat daglb, angular. 
Seeds eompiened, winged. 

SpwawK CHARacraBw— Ptonl an evergreen ehmb. Leaves 
elllpti<H>blong« muoroDate« rather oordate at fhe 



undersurfaoe olothed with fine scaly pnbesoenoe, at flnt of 
a purplish hue, afterwards changing to nearly white, and 
finally to a deep ferrugtneons brown. Flowers oopious, dis- 
posed in oorymboee clusters, very larga Pedicels glabrous^ 
Bracts fringed. Corollas pale-pink, changing to white, 
having the uppper Up marked with irregular purple spots; 
segments flat, emarginate. Filaments bearded at the base. 
Ovarff six-oelled, glabrous. 

SismsLBOiLf^Floeoers pure whiter the upper lip spotted 
oopiouBly, in very large dusters, holding twenty-three or 
twenty-four flowers ; in other respects like the species. 

This beautiful hybrid was rdsed by Mr. Jackson, of the Kingston Nursery, Surrey, from 
as he supposes seeds of R. camparmUUum, although it is the opinion of Dr. Lindley that 
the kind is more nearly allied by the form of its flowers to K panHcum than the bell- 
flowered Bosebays. 

It is perfectly hardy, and on this account is a great acquisition ; the foliage is fine, the 
truss of flowers immensely large, the individual blossoms are of a transparent, waxy white, 
the two upper segments are liberally spotted with jkh crimson purple, and the throat also 
is spotted with brown. 

Our drawing of this fine hardy plant was made in May, 1849, through the kindness of 
Mr. Jackson, who sent a bunch of the bloom to our artist 

Its cultivation is attended with no more difficulty than that 6f R, ponticum, merely 
requiring to be planted in a bed of sandy peat, or any other light soil in a situation in 
the flower-garden, where it cannot be injured by 4rought, drying winds, or too bright 
sunlight. 

^ Propagation is eflected by layers or enarching on the common kinds. 

The generic name is derived from rkodon, a rose, and dendron, a tree. 
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PRIMULA ALTAICA. 



GESNERA CORUSCANS. (Shintog-itowwsd 



Class, DuYVAMiA. Order, AiroioiPBRMiA NaL Order, Ghnbuci 



■iGtmuK-warta, Veg, Kingd.) 



OxNERrc Charactsr.— C^/yx adiute to the ovary; limb 
nearly equally five-Iobed. Corolla semi-euperior, tubular, 
with five gibbofdtiea at the bate; /imd eub-labiate ; upper Up 
drawn out, emarffinately two-lobed ; Uneer Up throe-lobed. 
Stamens didynamous, with the rudiment of a fifth behind ; 
anthers at first oohering into a round head. Qldnds five^ or 
fewer, aroiknd the OTary. Capsule drj in the oalyx, one- 



oelled ; incompletely two^yalred ; placentas two, parietal, 
many-aeeded. Beeds aoobiform. Mag. BU, 

SpaciFrc Charactsr. — Plant a tu1]eroo»TOotod perennial ; 
tubers Bcaly. Stem round, erect, herbaoeoua^ aimple, downy. 
Leaves oordate, opposite, bluntly aerrated. Flowers on long 
Blender pedundea, drooping. Corolla large, aeatlet ; lower 
segment long, wavy. 



A NEW and veiy handsome species of Gesnera, native of South America, whence it was 
lately introduced hy Messrs. Knight and Perry, Nurserymen, Chelsea. It has much of 
the character and habit of Gesnera Cooperi, especially in the form of the flower-spike and 
the disposition and colour of the flowers. 

The same treatment usually applied to Gesneras is productive of luxuriance in this 
kind, namely, abundance of heat and humidity, and to be kept dry in winter. 

Propagation is effected with the greatest facility by its leaves, or portions of the stem, 
and by tubers. 

To Conrad Gesner, a celebrated Zurich botanist, the genus was dedicated by Linnsus. 



PRIMULA ALTAICA. (Altaic Primwia.) 



Class, PsirrAin>wA«—— Order, MoiroaviriA.^— Jfot Ordtr, Primulaci 



-(Primvorti, Veg' Kingd.) 



Onnauc Oraractrr.— Calyx tubulous, flT»>toothed. Co- 
rolla nlver-diaped ; Umb flTo-lobed. Oriflee perrfona. 
Stamens five, Included. Anthers obtuaa. Btigma agitate. 
Capsule fire to ten-valred.— D. Don. 

Spaaric Charactbr.— Plant perennial, reaembling P. 
vu^foris. Leaves erect, broad, robnat Flowers aoapdeaa. 



large, purple, with an orange eye, fingrant. Coljur oblong, 
tnbulons, ahorter than the tube of the corolla, angular. Co- 
rotta tube <9lindrical ; limb apreading, segments bidentate. 

AcTHoaiTiaa Aifn Synokyiirs.— Primula altaica, Dr, 
Lindleg in Joum. Hort. Soc, and alao of the Buaaian 
Botaniata. 



This very pretty species of Primula is quite new to British gardens, and was disooTered 
and iutroduced by C. J. Darbishire, Esq., of Rivington, near Bolton; who, whilst on a 
late visit to Constantinople, found it growing on grassy land, which had been recently 
cleared of brushwood, in the neighbourhood of Earak, a quarantine station on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, near the mouth of the Black Sea. As it was midsummer when he 
met with it, and being at that time out of bloom, he had no reason to suppose it to be 
any thing more than our common yellow primrose until it flowered in the following 
spring. 

It is perfectly hardy, enduring our vrinters without injury ; but as it appears to haye 
a disposition to flower very early, when we have only cold and wet weather, Mr. Darbishire 
prefers taking the roots into the house at the latter end of the year : they then form 
beautiful and useful ornaments to the conservatoiy during the dark and dull season of 
winter, produciug a profusion of bloom in succession from the end of October. The richf 
and delicate colours of the flowers are not fully displayed except in sunshine. 

For our present figure and particulars we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Darbi- 
shire, who vrithout hesitation furnished our artist with a specimen for his drawing. 

The plant is of the easiest cultivation, either in a pot or in the open borders, merely 
requiring to be planted in a light rich soil, and must when better known become an 
universal fiEivourite. 

Propagation is efiected by separation of the roots, and by seeds like the other species. 

The generic name is derived from primuSf first ; in allusion to the early flowering of 
the plants. 
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GARDENIA SHERB0URNL3B. (Mr».SharboiinieiG«tonto.) 
Clots, PxNTAiiDRiA.— Order, Monooynia.— -ilTat. Orders Cihcbonac&s. (dnchontdm F<^. Kingd. 



QmMmaK OaAMscmLF-^Caiifx with an oTBto^ vsnaUy 
ribbed tube^ and a tubular trunoata, toothed, oleft, or parted 
Utah. Caroiia funnel-shaped, or salver-shaped, haring the 
tube mvusti longer than the oiijx, and the limb twisted in 
estivation, but afterwards spreading from five to nine, 
parted. Anthers five to nine, linear, almost ssesOe in the 
ihsoat of the ooroUa or ezsarted. BUgma cUTate* Ufid, or 
bidentate; lobts thick, erect. Ovarp one-oelled, half 
divided bj two to five inoomplete dissepiments. Berrp 
fleshy, cfQwned lnj the oalyz. ohartaoeous or nnoleate 
inside, inoompletely two to flTe-oeUed. Se^ds minute, im- 
mened in the fleahjr parietal plaoenta& fmbryoalbuminouai 



Spociric CHARAcraR.— Plant an eveigreen shrub, with a 
cUmbing babit. Branches round, smooth. Leaves three 
inches or more long, dllptioal-ovate, ooriaoeous. Petioles 
rounded. SHpules oblong, large, deciduous. Peduncles 
solitary, clothed with small bracts, one-flowered, produced 
in the axils of the leaves. Calyx Is^e, oampanulate \ lobes 
five, wedg»ehaped. CorMa ca,mpannlat» white, ti&ged 
with deep^red within; limb spreading, five>lobed; Icbes 
rounded . Btamens inserted aboTO the middle of the tube. 

AuTHOBiTrBa AMD Stnoivtmjh.— Oardeoia, Dtf CandoUe. 
Gardenia Sharbonnilc, Hooker in BoL Mag., 4044. 



OuB diavdng of this rare and new species of Gardenia was made in the store of Messrs- 
Knight and Peny, Nurserymen, Chelsea, in October, 1847. 

The plant is a native of Sierra Leone, where it is stated by Mr. Whitfield, its discoverer, 
to produce an agreeable tasted fruit, and whence it was received originally by Mrs. Sher- 
bourne, of Hurst House, Prescott, Lancashire, and where it flowered for the first time in 
June, 1843. 

It requires similar treatment to the other tender Gardenias, namely, a soil composed 
of rough peat, leaf-mould, and silver sand, in nearly equal proportions ; well drain the pots, 
and lay a little moss over the potsherds to prevent the compost from mixing with the 
drainage. Give a high temperature in the growing season, with abundance of atmospheric 
moisture, and a good supply of water at the roots ; and a free growth and abundance of 
bloom may be expected. 

The genus is named in honour of Alexander Garden, M.D., of Charlestown, Carolina, 
a botanist in the days of Linnaus. 
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(Ckmtlnoed firamPage 100.) 



By John Towers, Esq. 



Atmosfhebe — Atmospheric air. In former articles the two gases that constitute the 
volume of respirable air (oxygen and nitrogen, or azote), have passed under notice. It 
remains, however, to investigate the experiments of those chemical philosophers, which 
have led to the conclusion that the atmosphere in its natural condition, pure and free 
from eveiy deleterious admixture, is always composed of four materials, two of which, 
are always subject to occasional variations. The average results of many experimental 
researches, have been pretty accurately determined ; they show the presence in 100 parts, of 



By meaaoro. 

Nitrogen Qas (77*50 

Oxygen ) 2r00 

Carbonic Acid i 008 

Watery Vapour ( 1*42 



100-00 



By weigrht. 
75-56 
28-32 

0-10 

108 

100-00 



constant, 
variable. 



The two last variable components shall in due time be examined; but we must 
previously appeal to authorities. 

Lavoisier, by patient attention to a thrice-repeated experiment (each of twelve 
days* duration), on mercury exposed at a boiling heat to the influence of air in dose 
vessels, effected the analysis of that air, and determined that 27 parts of weight out of 
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100 disappeared; the mercuiy having gained so nmch, and undei^one a complete altera- 
tion in its fonn and appearance, while 73 parts of a gas unfit for respiration (azote, then 
so called) remained unabsorbed. He reproduced these 27 parts, restored the metallic 
mercury, and therefore, proved that the 27 parts consisted of vital, respirable air (oxygen). 
He then mixed the two gases so as to produce a total of 1 00 parts, and found that an 
elastic fluid, precisely similar to atmospheric air, was the result ; and thus he effected 
what he deemed the gynthetic proof of the composition of atmospheric air. 

Other chemists have subsequently arrived at rather different conclusions, concerning 
the proportions of the two prime constituents of air. Thus, Dr. Henry estimated them 
at 21 per cent, of oxygen gas, and 79 per cent, of nitrogen, both by measure — ^the 
difference evidently arising from the omission, by Lavoisier, of the carbonic acid and 
watery vapour. The late Samuel Farkes, an excellent practical chemist of the wholesale 
laboratory, agreed with Henry ; adding, that by weight, the two gases are as 23 of oxygen 
to 77 of nitrogen. He estimated the water or aqueous vapour at 100th, and the 
carbonic acid at lOOOth part of the whole. 

Mr. Dalton's analysis gave in the 100 parts — 

Oxygen Gas 21*00 

Nitrogen Gas 77*50 

Aqueous Vapour 1.42 

Carbonic Acid 0*08 



100-00 



Carbonic add^ formerly known bs fixed air and atrial acidy was discovered in 1757, by 
Dr. Black, of Edinburgh. It is obtained in its purest state by the combustion of the 
diamond in oxygen gas, an experiment which has proved that the most costly of precious 
stones is simply charcoal in its most exalted condition, produced in the stupendous 
laboratory of Nature. Before entering upon any further inquiries, the reader should be 
told that carbonic acid however produced, suffers no increase of bulk above that of the 
oxygen gas, ^ith which the required quantity of carbon combines. The ultimate 
atom or particle of carbon is six times heavier than that of hydrogen ; and as oxygen, 
as we have seen, is equivalent to 8, therefore, the combining proportions of the two, are 
represented by — 

Carbon Izz 

Oxygen 



2=16 J ^ 



The experiment now to be described, is often exhibited in lecture-rooms. Charcoal 
is burned in a bell-glass of oxygen gas, and furnishes brilliant sparks in great profusion. 
If the charcoal be hard, well-burned, and made from a dose, dense wood, the scintillations 
are not so striking and numerous, as when the tissue is lax and spongy ; it consumes vnth 
intense glowing heat, and gradually disappears, the product being carbonic add in equal 
volume with that of the oxygen employed. Some years ago, an immense quantity of 
sesquicarbonate (commonly caUed Carbonate of Soda) was made by merely exposing 
crystals of soda in shallow canvas trays, to the action of the fume of burning <^arooal. 
By degrees, the add gas developed by the combustion, combined with the soda. The 
crystals discharged the bulk of the water which they contained, and were converted into 
opaque, cellular, and light masses of the sesquicarbonate. Lime combined with carbonic 
add in the proportion of about nine of the former to seven of the latter, becomes chalk 
(Carbonate of Lime). Pure white marble is chalk in a granular or crystalMne form. Let 
small fragments of that be introduced into a two-necked bottle, adding water suffident to 
cover them : then, pour muriatic add into a small glass funnel that has a long slender 
tube which passes half through the water, but not so fiar as to reach the fragments. 
Every drop will produce effervescence by combining with the lime of the marble, and 
releasing the aerial carbonic add. This may be collected by passing it through a tube 
doubly bent, into an inverted glass jar, filled with water, and standing on the shelf of a 
pneumatic trough, and will thus be obtained in a state of great purity ; but as water slowly 
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absorbs it, it canoot be long preserved. Professor Brande says that, " Thus obtained, it is 
a colourless gas of a slightly sour odour, considerably heavier than atmospheric air, its 
specific gravity being about as 1*52 to 1*000. Compared vnth. hydrogen, its specific 
gravity is as 22 to 1. The liquefiEtction of this gas has been effected by a very delicate but 
dangerous operation, which was described in the Phil. Trans, of 1823. 

As carbonic add gas is formed by the combustion of any substances that contain carbon, 
the oxygen of the air combining with the burning carbonous matter, so it is developed 
during fermentation, putrefaction, and decay, by a slow natural process of combustion ; it 
is not, therefore, at all surprising that, to a certain extent, it should be always present in 
atmospheric air, though its volume must vary in proportion to the quantity extricated 
during the several generating processes. ' Carbonic acid is evolved from the lungs of eveiy 
breathing animal ; and perhaps, if we attach credit to the fieu^ts stated by several physiolo- 
gists, ** from the coloured parts of flowers, both by day and night, and from the green parts 
of plants during the night." The odour of flowers is offensive and deleterious to many 
persons, and as the effluvium exhaled is material, although indiscernible, it is more than 
probable that the carbonic acid, said to be evolved, is combined with the vapour of essential 
oil, specific to each flower ; and if so the presence of hydrogen must be included. But 
though any hypothesis, or mere supposition must be received with jealousy, yet it is in 
the power of every reader to establish the fact that carbonic acid is expelled from the lungs ; 
for, if any one will force his breath through a straw or reed into clear water, he will soon 
perceive that the bubbles produce almost immediately a faint haziness, which gradually 
increases till the liquid becomes quite white, from the combination of pure lime in the 
water with the carbonic acid of the breath, the one neutralising the other, and constituting 
chalk, which is carbonate of lime. The subject is of deep interest to the gardener, who 
is often perplexed by the hardness, and ungendal qualities of the water, which he may be 
constrained to employ during the absence of rain, or of soft water streams. It has lately 
come under serious and scientific notice, and will require our dose investigation in a 
future article. 

Lime water properly made affords a delicate test of the presence of carbonic acid in the 
air. Lime of the best quality and when fresh from the kiln, is soluble in water, though 
only to the limited extent of about one ounce in 4^ gallons, and therefore a great error is 
committed when persons throw a quantity of lime into a small vessel in order to insure a 
strong solution wherewith to remove the mosses, lichens, &c., which are apt to disfigure the 
stems and branches of currant and other shrubs. Lime water, kept for a time in a close 
stopped bottle, becomes quite dear; when so, if a small quantity be exposed in a saucer in 
the open air, a thin coat or pellide will speedily form on the surface, and this, if disturbed, 
will fkll to the bottom as flakes. These being tested with a few drops of muriatic acid, 
or strong vinegar, will effervesce with a hissing sound, and the extrication of frt)thy bubbles 
of carbonic acid ; proving that the pure lime, in solution, has attracted and combined with 
the carbonic acid floating in the atmosphere. 

Hot lime simply exposed, under cover of an open shed, will gradually lose its form and 
crumble into a white powder. This first effect demonstrates the presence of water in the 
air, and so far the lime becomes simply air-slacked, retaining for a time its alkaline 
caustidty : but by protracted exposure, it combines with the floating carbonic acid, and 
gradually is converted to inert ch^k, or true carbonate of lime. 

Watery vapour must, of necessity, be always present, in consequence of the immensity 
of the volume evaporated from the surface of the earth. " When Dr. Halley was at St. 
Helena, he made a variety of experiments on the evaporation from the surface of the sea, 
and found that ten square inches of water evaporated one cubic inch in twenty-four hours ; 
or that a sur&ce of a square mile would evaporate daily 6014 tons. It is calculated that 
the Mediterranean Sea evaporates daily no less than 5280 millions of tons. The total 
average quantity of water evaporated fiK>m the whole sur^eu^ of the earth is calculated by 
Dr. Thompson, to amount annuaUy to 94,450 cubic miles." Even in the driest seasons, 
when the ground was parched and appeared void of moisture, when it cracked and formed 
rents and fissures, it was ascertained by experiment, with a glass placed on the ground, that 
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1600 gallons of ivater must have evapoiated from an acre of surfJEU^e eyeiy twentj-four 
hours. 

If a single pint of water in a state of vapour occupies 1400 or 1500 pints, what must 
he the volume of vapour derived from the stupendous hulk of water that is conveyed into 
the atmosphere, hj evaporation, from the entire service of the whole glohe ? 

Ahout two-thirds are supposed to he precipitated in the form of rain, another small 
portion is deposited as dew ; hut admitting these suppositions to he &cts, what hecomes of 
the remainder of the vaporised water ? Is it decomposed ? If so, what is the decomposing 
agent, and what the products ? The suhject is too involved for present discussion. It 
was considered at length in the Domestic Qardener*s Manual, from which the ahove extract 
was taken. Electric agency must he kept in view, and from it we may perfai^ hereafter 
derive something approaching to a solution. 



ON THE FORMATION OF THE PINETUM. 

By Benry Bailey ^ Nwuiham Park, 

There are few pursuits (within a recent period) which have made more rapid advances 
than the art of Gardening. The field which is now open to the amateur and professed 
practitioner, emhraces a wide range ; so much so, that it is divisible into several distinct 
sections, each laying open an almost unlimited field for the exercise of taste, ingenuity 
and perseverance, and requiring a considerable amount of cultural, physiological and 
botanical knowledge, to enable those who patronise it to cany it out to the fullest extent 

Whether our attention is turned to the gorgeous and grotesque &mily of Orohids, the 
numerous and beautifully designed Melo- and Echino-Cacti, and the singular species of 
the succulent genera allied to them, or whether we cultivate with care the charming 
Calceolaria, the gay and graceful Geraniums ; or, turning our thoughts to the hardier 
denizens of the open air, the lovely family of Eosa, the stately Rhododendron, and its 
congener the elegant and varied Azalea — how infinite is the field which lies beforo us f 
and what inexhaustible stores of variety and beauty are treasured up in the womb of 
Nature, ever ready to be developed by the exercise of those faculties of reason and 
observation with which we are endowed by an all-bountiful Providence : and which 
exeroise ever brings in its train, the purest and most peaceful pleasures, solacing us in 
our trials and troubles by its mild influence, and giving zest to all the gentle amenitie&l 
of life. 

While, however, the culture of exotic flowers can only be fully carried out by the 
possession of adequate structures, and a considerable amount of cultural knowledge is 
necessaiy to secure satis&ctoiy results, the trees and shrubs which will endure the open air 
of this country, possess great interest for the proprietors of large and small estates, their 
variety and permanent beauty rendering them fitting embellishments and suitable accom- 
paniments both to the grounds of the mansion, and die villa residence. In illustration of 
this, how much interest and variety may be produced in a limited space by the judicious 
distribution of the popular genera, Cratcegus, Pyrus, Cytisus, Cotoneaster, Rhododendron, 
Mahonia, Erica, &c., and on a larger scale by the introduction of the hardier foreign 
species of trees. 

Among the trees which are hardy in this climate, the Evergreen Conifers have long 
occupied a prominent position ; the stately Cedar of Lebanon, the Spruce Fir, Scotch 
and Weymouth Pines, with the Pinaster are, however, almost the only kinds found in old 
and characteristic places. By the labours of the ill-&ted, lamented, and persevering 
Douglas, and other enterprising travellers, many useful and beautiful species (quite 
hardy) have been added to our once limited collections, and there are now few gardens 
which do not boast of the singular and stately Aruncaria, and the graceful Deodar ; while 
in many places the fancy for collections of this interesting family has been carried to an 
extent which may fedrly be called Pino-mania. 
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One of the etils vbich has resulted from the increased love for variety and noveltj in 
the grounds appended to mansion residences is, that since it has become fiEtshionable to 
collect large quantities of these trees, they have been but too generally distributed at random, 
too frequently spotting and frittering the fine breadths and glades of open lawn which the 
artist of former days had so happily designed, and detracting by miserable comparieon 
from the grandeur and dignity of their more stately and picturesque indigenous neighbours ; 
at the same time, destroying that congruity and unity of expression which should pervade 
the whole. 

There are at this moment in this country, some magnificent collections of Pines, 
which have been planted without the slightest attempt at scientific or picturesque arrange- 
ment. There are some, equidistant lines in open spaces ; there are others doling out a 
wretched existence under lofty indigenous trees ; all these we think, are not what they 
ought to be ; but believing that a Pinetum is a charming addition, and calculated to 
heighten the attractions of a country residence, we will now proceed to give an idea of an 
arrangement which we think would satisfy the {** elegantia formarum spectator*") and 
combine the scientific interest which the mere botanist would expect ; and in doing this, it 
will be necessaiy to bear in mind that in the SLge in which we live, while the principle of 
utility is not to be disregarded, we must endeavour to make that which is simply useful, 
agreeable, elegant, and attractive, to well-regulated minds. 

It is strangely anomalous, but no less ** strange than true,** that persons who are 
possessed of the most refined and classical taste as regards sculptures, paintings, and other 
works of art, are constantly committing great and gross errors in the arrangement of 
rural scenery. And there needs no more convincing proof of this, than a reference to 
the unmeaning mixtures and fritterings of Conifers, by courtesy called Pinetums. 

Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with Wobum Abbey, the seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, and probably with that portion of the grounds of that 
princely residence, called '* the Evergreens,'* and planted by John, Duke of Bedford, in 
I74d. Considered as a collection of Evergreen Trees, formed with the limited varieties 
then known (as compared with our present researches), this is, perhaps, the most perfect 
of its kind. That great authority, Mr. Kepton, speaking of it, says — '" I must not here 
omit the full tribute of applause to that part of the drive at Wobum in which Evergreens 
alone prevail ; it is a circumstance of grandeur, of variety, of novelty, and, I may add, of 
winter comfort, that I never saw adopted in any other place, on so magnificent a scale. 
The contrast of passing frx)m a wood of deciduous trees to a wood of evergreens, must 
be fe]t by the most heedless observer; and the same sort of pleasure (though in a 
weaker degree), would be felt in the course of a drive, if the trees of difierent kinds 
were collected in small masses or groups by themselves, instead of being blended 
indiscriminately. ** 

How little does the more modem disposition of the Pinetum in our grounds accord 
with the principles laid down by this great master, whose opinions are just quoted. But 
how much might be done to produce picturesque and scientific interest, by taking them 
as a guide. 

How beautiful and imposing would be the effect, if, after proceeding through an 
ordinary woodland drive of deciduous trees, we could enter one having a wild foreground 
of Furze and Thorns, with the Pines scattered about in the natural groups into which 
they are divided, preserving occasionally considerable breadth to distant scenery, and 
bearing in mind that indiscriminate mixture does not produce variety, but sameness. And 
if the Araucarias, Cedar, Junipers, Cupressus, Cryptomerias, ^., were introduced in the 
same manner, how delightful it would be as a winter resort — 

^^Here daik trees, 
Fnnereal Cjpren, Yew, and shadowy Piiie 
And spicy Cedar, clustered,** — 

would greet us with their perpetual verdure and give us that salutaiy shelter from the 
cold blasts; and here, we would introduce Mahonias, Double-flowering Furze, with 
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B«hododendions, Azaleas, and hardy Heaths, and even Scarlet Thorns. Such is, we 
think, the heau-ideal for the arrangement of a collection of Conifers, and such might be 
rendered more interesting, if planted bj a distinguished member of a noble fiBimilj ; or to 
commemorate by its perpetual verdure some interesting event, relating to the family or 
place. We would, therefore, record on a tablet, by whom, and in what year it was planted. 
It is always interesting to mark the comparative progress of different varieties of useful 
trees, planted together at the same time. We should prefer a gently undulated sur&ce of 
gromid for our site, and a deep mellow sandy loam ; we would trench this up 2 feet deep, 
in large holes (where it is intended to plant) adding a quantity of surface soU to each hole 
so prepared, sufficiently to raise it 18 inches above the natural surface. This gives 
importance to young specimens, and dignity and an appearance of stability to older ones. 
The selection of plants is of mach importance ; we prefer young ones, for the reason that 
if kept long in pots in the Nurseiy, the roots become so completely coiled round the pots, 
that if separable at all, the plant suffers much mutilating, and if planted with the ball of 
earth entire, the tree never becomes fixed, but is constantly moving about, like a joi^t in 
its socket. 

It is desirable, as much as possible, to give what Sir Henry Stewart calls " immediate 
effect;" but the removal and planting of large Coniferous Trees when confided to 
unpractised hands, but too often defeats its own purpose. It is, however, to be accom- 
plished, but only by considerable expense, and the exercise of great skill and judgment 
In illustration of this, we would point to what has been accomplished in the extraordinary 
garden of the Earl of Harrington at Elvaston Castle, under the superintendence of his 
most able and skilful gardener, Mr. Barron. If it is determined to employ respectable 
specimens at once, we would reject these from pots. 

In the nursery grounds of Mr. Pince of Exeter, we saw (a short time ago) a magni- 
ficent lot of Coniferous specimens, which were about to be planted into laige open crates 
made of Elm, which when plunged, would allow the emission of the fibres ; and always 
secure a good ball of earth for transporting. This we think to be an admirable idea, and 
one calculated to ensure to those who desire to have specimens at once, the most certain 
success. 

If plants from pots are used, they should be of small size ; and in proceeding to plant 
them, the whole of the roots should be shaken out from the ball of earth, selecting the 
tap root, and inserting it in the earth in a vertical direction, carefully filling in the soil 
and pouring in a little water to dose the interstices, and then laying out with great care 
the other roots in a horizontal direction. We attach great importance to the preserva- 
tion of this organ, regarding it as a wise provision of nature to give stability to heavy- 
topped trees, and feeling that it should be our province to assist her operations, rather 
than to do violence to her laws. 

A most important consideration yet remains to be touched upon, namely the fencing. 
Happily for the interests of the human race, hares and rabbits are much less extensively 
preserved than formerly ; but still enough of these destructive animals remain to render it 
necessary to secure our rare plants by some kind of fence ; and for the purpose, we deem 
iron the best from its lightness and durability. But in fencing against rabbits, it must 
ever be remembered that they not only come through, but are constantly burrowing under 
our fences ; therefore it is necessary to have a row of rough stones inserted in the ground 
at the base of the fence to prevent this. We would lay great stress upon having secure 
fences, as we can conceive nothing more mortifying than after great trouble and anxiety 
(not to mention expense) to have our hopes marred and blightod by the excavations of these 
animals. 

In conclusion we would notice that it is but too common a practice to. put stakes to, 
and tie up the leaders of Cedars. This we have found to be a bad practice ; if the trees are 
planted young, and left to themselves, merely removing rival leaders (to which due 
attention must be paid), they will in time gain strength and do better than if trained. In 
the propping system it is difficult to know when to leave off the support 

We trust that these remarks which are the result of much reflection and observation 
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oonnected with the sabject, may be instrainental in inducing many to plant largely of this 
inteieetmg tribe, and when about to do so (whether they intend to complete at once their 
arrangement, or it be done progressively), that they may lay down some well-digested plan 
by which to be gnided, and which may ultimatively form a perfect and harmonious whole, 
that will redound to the credit of its projector and the ** glory of the gardens," of the 1 9th 
century ; as much as the Evergreens at Wobum do to the honour of the noble Duke who 
planted them. *' The inequality and variety of surface, together with the different species 
of trees and shrubs by which it is decorated, render this one of the most interesting 
landscapes in the country." — (Forbes in Hortus Wobumensis), and it is perhaps the 
grandest monument which could have been raised to the patriotism and liberaHty of that 
high-minded nobleman. 



INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON VEGETATION. 

By Mr, Moore, 

The influence of climate on the development of vegetation, though not alone dependent 
upon the atmospheric temperature, is yet largely effected by it, for we know that a certain 
degree of heat is essential to the well being of every vegetable. That essential amount of 
heat is found to be variable in respect to different species of plants, depending in a great 
measure on their natural distribution over the surface of the earth ; for as the natural tem- 
perature is grtoter at one place than at another, so has it been wisely provided, that the 
vegetation which exists naturally in every place is adapted, so to speak, for the climatic 
conditions which there exist. It is because this is so, that a knowledge of the conditions 
under which a plant is placed in a state of nature, becomes so essential to the cultivator, 
who can have no surer guide as to the constitution of the objects of his care. There are, 
indeed, some few species of plants which are found widely extended over the earth, and 
under conditions extremely different; but these are exceptions to the rule, and consist 
chiefly of that dass of subjects which seem to follow the steps of man wheresoever 
he goes. 

Now, it is not because temperature constitutes climate, that it has been taken as the 
index to the climatic conditions which exist over the earth's surface, but because it is the 
most tangible element of climate. It cannot be said to be the most important element, 
because a due proportion of the other elements are equally essential ; but, apparently from 
custom, there seems to exist a disposition to look upon temperature as the leading feature 
of those conditions, which constitute what we call climate ; and so that this position is 
understood, there can be little practical objection to the viewing of it in this light. There 
is indeed some advantage in this, since thermometers are common and well understood 
instruments, and a laige amount of information concerning the climate of almost every part 
of the known world exists, based on the variations of temperature, that is to say, moulded 
to this fashion which popular will has approved. 

Hence, though the cultivator may be warned against looking too much to the tempera- 
ture of his artificial climates, to the neglect of moisture and the admission of light, it does 
seem desirable to bow to the popular notion, and continue the elements of temperature as 
the convenient index to the more bulky materials of the subject, if it be only to avoid 
unnecessary intricacy. 

I have already observed (p. 15), that the existing conditions of natural climate as to its 
temperature, render it obvious that a greater variety of artificial climate than is at present 
generally afforded, is required to cultivate successfully the different kinds of exotic plants 
which have been introduced to our gardens from every part of the world. Though the 
whole world has contributed to the number of objects of ciiltivation, yet are they generally 
. classed into three groups, a number altogether insufi&cient to lead to the recognition of that 
variety of artificial climate which is essential to their well-being. 

Under this impression, I have recommended that the old titles of " stove " and " green- 
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house," as applied to the plants of tzopical and temperate climates, be given up, and exotic 
plants classified anew, into a greater number of groups; so that universally, and not paitiallj, 
.the variety of climate required may be understood, and the knowledge practically applied. 

These views on the subject of climate are in unison with the scheme of a somewhat 
recent work on the geography of plants.* In this volume the climatic groups of plants are 
more numerous than those we popularly allow ; and, consequently, the range of temperature, 
correspondent with each group, is much more limited than we have been under the necessity 
of associating with the terms " stove " and *' greenhouse," as applied to exotic vegetation. 
I cannot, therefore, but think that it would be extremely useful to those cultivators, who 
may not have access to Meyen's work above alluded to, k s()me litde space be devoted to 
the explanation of his scheme, and some of the particulars of the climates corresponding to 
his zones and regions : not that these supply exactly what the cultivator seems to require 
in recasting his groups of exotic plants, but because the scheme itself is calculated to lead 
the mind in the right direction, substituting, as it does, an eightfold for a threefold division 
of the earth. 

Meyen divides the surface of the earth from the equator to the poles into eight zones, 
characterised by a certain mean temperature, and these zones are again divided into regions 
from the level of the plains to the snow line. It is well known that in proceeding from the 
equator towards the poles the temperature diminishes in something like ratio ; and that in 
ascending from the sea level towards the point of congelation, the same result is found. 
Hence, if there be sufficient altitude, though it be in the tropics, there will be perpetual 
congelation, equally as in the arctic regions ; and further, there will be a relation between 
the intermediate points of latitude and altitude. 

It was because the common astronomical division of the surfisu^e of the globe into the 
three zones — ^the torrid, temperate, and arctic — was not found sufficient for the purposes 
of botanical geography, the zones being too few and extensive, that Meyen proposed to 
divide each hemisphere into eight smaller zones founded upon the common division, and 
to divide the altitudinal range of vegetation into a corresponding number of regions. 
And it is a fact worthy of the consideration of cultivators, that not only is it found that 
the zones are characterised by a peculiar vegetation ; but there is a parallelism between the 
horizontal range and the vertical range of vegetation, "in exact correspondence with 
the parallelism between the decrement of heat from the equator to the poles, and from 
the plains to the peaks of the mountains." 

It must, however, be borne in mind that divisions such as those referred to, are but 
approximations ; they are of necessity arbitraiy ; and the zones and regions themselves, 
blend insensibly with each other. It is admitted that there is often on different 
mountains in the same latitude, a difference of several hundred feet in the height of the 
same vegetation ; so that in fact, there is no such exact and regular distribution of vege- 
tation as Meyen assumes. Nevertheless, these assumed divisions t^ord certain data to 
the cultivator, which are to him of the utmost value, as showing the nature of the 
relation existing between the vegetation of one part of the globe, and that of another. 

It i^pears that beginning at the polar zone, the snow-line rises about 1900 feet for 
each of the before-mentioned eight zones. Thus we should have the snow-line at an 
elevation of 15,000 or 16,000 feet in the equatorial zone, which is found to be near the 
truth, the snow-line of Cotopaxi being at an elevation of 15,646 feet, and on Chimborazo, 
at 16,000 feet. This increase of 1900 feet for each zone in the limits of vegetatipn, 
corresponds to the regions into which the mountain vegetation is divided. This, the 
following table will more clearly exhibit. 

* Outline of the Oeograpby of Planti, by F. J. F. Meyen, Ph. D., M.D., translated for the R»y Society. 
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The construction pf this t&hle is obvious ; thus the r^on assigned to Alpine plants, 
which, in the Arctic zone, occupies the eloTation of 1900 feet, in the tropical zone wiU be 
at an elevation of 11,400 feet, under the colder temperate zone at 6700 feet, and so on 
mth the other regions. Meyen's names for these regions are inserted in parentheses : 
the object of inserting the table is better accomplished by numbering the regions and 
zones, than by giving prominence to their names. So far as artificial cultivation is 
concerned, the horizontal zones of vegetation may be considered as severally identical vnth 
the vertical regions, according to the numbers respectively attached to each series. 

The remainder of the present paper will be appropriately occupied with some addi- 
tional particulars respecting the zones and regions indicated in the accompanying table, 
as prefatory to a scheme for dividing the surface of the earth, some^diat after Meyen*8 
plan, into regions corresponding with the series of garden structures which is assumed to 
be required for the cultivation of a full miscellaneous eollection of exotic plants. The 
zones and regions will be taken in conjunction one with another. 

Zone /. — The Equatorial Zone is characterised by the high annual mean temperature 
of 80-86° Fahr., which when accompanied by a corresponding amount of moisture gives 
rise to the most luxuriant vegetation. Palma, Mutacea^ arborescent grasses, ScUaminea, 
and Orchidea, are generally prevalent The trees of the mighty forests are covered with 
splendid epiphytes, and the most elegant ferns ; whilst high among the foliage, are the 
Lorantha^ Tillandsiea, and PitcaimuB. The variation in the supply of moisture causes 
striking differences, as is seen in the deserts of Africa, the Pampas of Peru, and the 
Savannahs of the Orinoco. This zone comprises 16^ of lat. on each side the equator. 

Eegion I, — Beginning at the sesrcoast, wherever there is rich soil, Palms, Musas, and 
ScitamineaB, are characteristics up to 1000 or even 1600 feet. There begin, in the New 
World, the Oereuses, and in the Old, the Cactus-like Euphorbias. With increasing 
altitudes, Palms and ScitamineaB begin to disappear, but the Orchidete become more 
numerous. 

Zone 11. — In the Tropical Zone we have a mean annual temperature of 74-80° Fahr. 
Here is an endless mass of arborescent Ferns. Convolvulacea, Mekutomacea, and 
Piperacea, are predominant towards the limits of the torrid zone. The zone reaches 
from 15° of lat. to the tropics. Much of this tract is poor, and insuffidendy supplied with 
moisture. Here we have Kio de Janeiro, the extreme south of China, India, the 
Sandwich Isles, the northern part of the Philippines, the West Indian Islands, &c. 

Region II, — ^The Tree-Fems occur profusely where the climate is damp, but where the 
atmosphere is dry they are wanting. In the New World, the Melastomas are exceedingly 
abundant, and the Cinchonee are characteristic. In the South Sea Islands the family of 
Urticea predominate in the genera Brotissonetia, Artocarpus, &c In India, and the 
Indian Archipelago, these are replaced by species of Ficus. The Ferns keep very closely 
between 1200 and 3000 or 4000 feet 

Zone III. — From the tropics to 34° lat. The mean temperature is 65-70° Fahr. 
Meyen speaks of this zone as possessing "the happiest clime." The Canaries, and 
Madeira occur here ; as do Southern Africa, Egypt, the western parts of India, and part 
of China and Japan. The greater part of Australia, the Cape Colony, and a small zone of 
South America occur here. The Myrtacea, Camellias, the Tea-plants, and a great 
number of succulent plants, as Sempervivum, Mesembryanthemum, dc, occur in this zone. 
The ErotfaceiBt Eucalypti^ Acocub^ Eticcb, attain their mftTiTnnm. The Cacti abound in 
sub-tropical America. 

Region III. — Myrtacea and Laurinea are the predominant forms, the latter occupying 
the greater altitude. In Chili, Myrtles occur in great numbers. In the mountains c^ 
Java, beautiful Conifens appear, the Nepenthes climbing their trunks. 

Zone IV. — The warmer Temperate Zone situated from 34 to 42° lat. In Europe it 
includes all the southern part, as far as the Pyrenees, the mountains of the south of 
France, and of the north of Greece. Asia Minor, the tract between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, the northern part of China and Japan, all lie in this zone. The flora of the 
north of Africa has quite the aspect of that of the extreme south of Europe. This zone 
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also includes the southern parts of the United States of America in the southern hemi- 
sphere, New Zealand, Van Diemen*8 Land, the south of Chili, and the country south ol 
Buenos Ajres as far as Patagonia. 

Eegion IV. — The region of Evergreen Dicotyledonous trees. It generally possesses a 
most delightful climate, a mean temperature of 68° Fahr., and an abundant supply of 
water. 

Zone V, — ^The colder Temperate Zone extends from 46° to 58° lat. In Europe it 
commences on the northern side of the mountain chains of the south of Europe. In Asia, 
it embraces the Caucasus, a great part of the Ural Mountains, the Altai and Daurian 
chains, and continues to the shores of the Pacific. Sitka on the Western coast of America, 
and in the Southern hemisphere the Falkland Isles, belong to this zone. 

Eegion V, — This is the region of Dicotyledonous trees. It is sufficient to quote the 
statement that its vegetation corresponds witli that of the colder temperate zone. 

Zones VL to VIIL, and Regiom VL to VIIL — embrace the remaining districts above 
58° lat, and the altitudes corresponding thereto. The scale is now turned ; many of the 
plants of these districts require to be sheltered from the heat, and sometimes the moisture, 
rather than fipm the cold of our climate. 



THE ROSE. 

Flint, in his natural history when treating of the Rose, in a great measure follows the 
account given by Theophrastus. He gives ^e same characters for distinguishing Roses as 
have been mentioned above, by his predecessor. 

The Rose, says Pliny, grows upon a thorny rather than an herbaceous plant. It grows 
also upon a plant similar to a Bramble. Then it has an agreeable fragrance, but not per- 
ceptible at any great distance. The whole flower sprouts at first enclosed in a calyx full 
of seeds, which in a short time swells and becomes pointed at the summit, and resembles 
green alabastri or small vessels used for holding perfiimery. Gradually the flower opens 
and expands itself, containing in the centre of its calyx the erect yellow stamina. He 
then proceeds to enumerate eleven kinds of Roses, which he says were well known to the 
Romans. They are the following : Rosa PrsBnestina, R. Campana, R. Milesia, R. Tra- 
chinia, K Alabuidica, R. spineola, R centifolia, R Grsca, R Gnecula, R. Moscheuton, 
R. coroneola. 

Four other kinds are mentioned by PHny in different parts of his work before mo- 
tioned, but of these he gives no description, they do not appear to have been in such high 
repute as those classified by him as above, though esteemed somewhat for their medicinal 
virtues. The kinds thus mentioned are R alba, pallida, prsecox, spinosa, sylvestris and 
quinquefolia. 

The eleven Roses more especially noticed by Pliny, were probably those commonly 
employed by the Roman people. 

Of the first two of these eleven Roses, the Campanian was the earliest in flower, and 
the Prffinestina the first which ceased blowing. 

The Milesian rose was of a very bright colour, and had not more than twelve petals : 
it was the latest which came into blossom. 

The Trachinian Rose was less red than the Milesian. 

The Alabandic Rose inclined to whiteness, and was less esteemed than the above. 

The R. spineola consisted of a large number of very small petals, and was the least 
esteemed of all. 

The R centifolia had many small petals. 

The R GrsBca was not truly a Rose, but a plant known to the Greeks under the name 
of Lychnis, and is mentioned by Dioscorides as the Lychnis coronaria. It is generally con- 
sidered to have been a species of our present genus Lychnis, or Rose-campion. The 
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deseription giyen of this flower hj Diosoorides is, that it bore some resemblance in form to 
tiie white Tiolet, and that it was woven into crowns, and hence derived its q>ecific name, 
cozonaria or coronal. Plinj states of the R. Grsdca, that in size it equalled the violet, that 
it grew only in moist places and was scentless. 

The R Graecnla had veiy broad petals which were convoluted into the form of a 
ball, they did not expand except when forced by the hand, and presented an appeaxance of 
aiwajs growing. 

The R. MoscheutoB had olive-shaped petals, and grew upon a slem resembling that of 
the mallow. 

The R. Gonmeolawas an antamnal Rose, and, when oompared with the above, was 
about a middle size« The latter probably was specially used in fimning gBidaiida, especially 
as it is marked out by Pliny as being a firagiant Rose. 

The Prssnestind, Trachinian, and Milesian Roses have been hitherto regarded as 
varieties of the Rose, known to modem eukivators of this plant as the Rose de Provence. 

Among the less regarded Roses enumerated by Pliny is the R sylvestris. This Rose, 
called also by the same author Cynorrhodon, grew upon a brier having a leaf resembling 
the impress of a man's foot (!). Theophrastus, who also alludes to this Rose, says it bore 
fruit of a red colour. Among the thorns of the shoots of this Rose grew a round sponge- 
like substance resembling a chestnut ; Pliny says it grew especially on the Cynorrhodon, 
and that it contained a grub, which produced the insects called Cantharides ; a statement 
which had been previously made by Aristotle. In this spongy substance we easily recog- 
nise the prickly excrescences whidi are found more or less on all Rose trees, but most 
especially on the R canina, as it grows wild in our fields, and which are produced by the 
Cynips Roscb. 

It has been thought that the R sylvestris of Pliny resembled the R. eglantina or 
rubiginosa of Linnsus, which he for a long time referred to R. canina as stated by Fries. 
This Rose obtained its synonym, Cynorrhodon or Canina, from a supposition that its root 
was a beneficial remedy for die bite of mad dogs ; an instance of its supposed curative 
property is credulously recorded by Pliny. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Pliny has not expressly indicated among those he has 
noticed, the* twice-blowing Roses of PaBStum, so often referred to by the Roman poets. By 
some the Peestan Rose is stated as being of a deep red colour, others have said it was almost 
white. To these Roses and the PaBstan Rosaries, where they were so abundantly cultivated, 
Virgil, Martial, Ovid, and Propertius frequently allude, speaking of their abundance, 
fragrance, and colour, and of their blooming twice a year. There was a Rose still blooming 
amid the ruins of Paestum when visited by Mr. Swinburne ; and he says, in his Travels in 
the Two Sicilies : " The Paestan Rose fipom its peculiar fragrance and Uie singularity of its 
blowing twice a year, is often mentioned with predilection by the classic poets. The wild 
Rose that now shoots up among the ruins is of the single damask kind, with a very high 
perfume. As a furmer assured me on the spot, it flowers both in spring and autunm.*' 

The Praenestine and Campanian Roses obtained, it seems, their specific names from their 
localities. The Trachinian Rose appears to have been a native of Thessaly, growing near 
the city of Heraclea, called also Trachinia. The Milesian and Alabandic Roses derived 
their names, the former fipom Miletus, a dty in the Island of Crete, where we are informed 
it was first found, and the latter from Alabanda, a city of Caria in Asia Minor. 

We propose next to consider the modes by which Roses were cultivated, and afford such 
information regarding the ancient Rosaries or Rose plantations as we have been able to glean. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

£y Mr. Dichfm, FUyriaty Brixton ffiU, 

The veiy gieat improvement effected bj modem cultivation in favour of Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, and Antiirbinams, induces me to speak a few words in behalf of their more 
genessl adaption as exhibition Florists' Flowers. Those parties who have only noticed 
the above as border varieties, placed singly as parterre ornaments, can have no idea of their 
collective magnificence when arranged in houses devoted solely to the reception of 
individual collections. I will venture to assert that a first-rate collection of Calceolaria, 
seen for the first time, would almost beggar description, the time being chosen just after 
they have received their accustomed watering ; the house itself having thin canvas blinds 
in lieu of the usual glass sashes, which admits the air, yet shades the plants from the too 
powerful effects of the midday sun : these latter contrivances induce a mild tempered 
light, well calculated to show to advantage the blooming plants, with their thousand 
flowers of eveiy hue and shade, trembling on their delicate footstalks as the breeze gently 
plays with their beauties, the soft humid atmosphere throwing on the brilliant green 
foliage an appearance so chaste and subdued as almost to resemble a setting of Emeralds 
around the more varied coloured g^ns. I feel assured that my description will not be 
found at variance with the. general sensation experienced by an enthusiastic florist on 
surveying such a collection of Calceolarias as I would infer ; and in order to place such 
en^joyment as I would fain depict at the command of every true lover of flowers, I will 
endeavour,to indicate the principal points of perfection in the Calceolarias, likewise the 
oouise of treatment requisite to insure a full development of their beauties.. 

I beg to premise that there can be no difficulty in procuring plants of fiist-rate 
excellence for the autumn, as I have reason to know that tiiere are an unusually large 
number of magnificent seedlings in this dass to come out, and there can be little doubt 
that competition will ensure a reasonable price being demanded for them. A good compost 
for growing them in, four parts of turfy loam, taken from pasture land, and thrown on a 
heap for one year ; one part of leaf mould, one part of peat or heath mould, one part of 
decayed cow dung, and one part of silver sand. During the summer Calceolarias require 
plenty of moisture ; it is beneficial to the health of the plants to syringe them all over in 
the evening once or twice in a week before they come into bloom. A weak solution of 
guano water, (say, half-a-pint to six gallons of water,) will improve their growth. Give as 
much air as possible when the weather is fine, but they must be shaded from the scorching 
sun by canvas or netting : during the winter these flowers require care to keep them from 
damp, a little fire heat for this purpose may be brought into requisition with advantage. 
Give air in fiEivourable weather, the thermometer should not range higher than from 40^ 
to 45^. The following are the names of a few pretty good flowers, their numbers will be 
greatly increased. During the season I shall take an opportunity of again submitting a 
further list of deserving varieties. Refulgens, Van Tromp, Conrad, Ordenes, Washington, 
Chieftain, Venusta, Rembrandt, Vanguard, Madonna, Psyche, Van Amburgh. 

The form of a good Calceolaria should be circular, a total absence of fluting is indispen* 
sable, likewise an inflated appearance of the bloom, fiiatness being a decided objection ; 
colours, rich and markings distinct, size a desired excellence, but not necessarily a consti- 
tuent perfection. 

Verbenas. — ^This beautiful family are by no means difficult of cultivation ; but from 
their great numbers it becomes ratiier a puzzhng affidr to select varieties for a small 
collection. I will subjoin the names of a few superlatively elegant kinds that I have myseU 
grown to warrant my recommendation ; these will be found admirably suited to pot culture; 
their aptitude for training knows no limit but the taste and fancy of their owners : some 
prefer them grown in pans, trained over trellis raised slightly above the rim of the pan ; 
others directing their attention to the attainment of more classic forms, such as the 
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specimen shown by Mr. Wyness, gardener at Buckingham Palace, at the June show of 
the South London Horticultural Society. A good compost to grow them in consists of 
three parts well decomposed leaf mould, one part rich yellow loam, with silver sand suffi- 
cient to colour it. 

They are easily propagated by cuttings during the months of May, June, July, and 
even August or September ; placed on a gentle heat they strike readily : when about 
8 or 4 inches high they require potting off into small size 60-pots, when they will only 
require attention to watering and shifting to ensure good plants. The seed of these 
flowers should be sown in February. After the pans are properly crocked and filled with 
the above compost, sprinkle the seed regularly over the sur&ce, press it down lightly 
with the hand, and dust a little of the compost over it, barely covering it ; they should 
then be placed in a moist heat at a temperature from 70° to 75°. The young plants 
generally make their appearance in about three weeks from the sowing. The following 
are good flowers : — ^Psyche, Duval, Optimus, Duchess, St Margaret, Robinson's Defiance, 
Princess Alice, Duchess d*Aumale, Mrs. Barker's Advancer, Fairy Queen, Empress 
of Scarlets* 



ON THE CLIMATE OF BRITAIN HAVING CHANGED SINCE THE 

ROMAN CONQUEST. 

By William Seowjidd Orey^Edq^ of the TmpU^ London. 

In page 20 there is an excellent paper on British Oaks, by Mr. C. M'Intosh, in which 
he discoBses the very interesting question, " Whether the climate of this country has 
changed " (for the worse,) ** since the Roman invasion ? " After citing several facts which 
seem to feivour this view, he says : — ** In conclusion I may add that the Roman historians, 
C»sar and Tacitus, who both resided several years in Britain, affirm that the climate 
was in their time superior to that of Gaul (modem France), and that the vine and the olive 
flourished here, whidi in their day it did not in France." — Vide Csasar de Bell. Gall., lib. 
y., c. 12 ; Vit. Agiic, c. 12 ; and Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. ss. 25, 26. 

I have looked at the passages referred to, and the one in Tacitus does not appear 
to me to favour Mr. M*Intosh*s opinion, it is: — ''Solum prsBter oleam vitemque et 
cetera calidioribus terns oriii sueta, patiens frugum, fecundum : tarde mitescunt, citd 
prsveniunt ; eademque utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum cGelique ; " thus also 
giving the reason — '*on account of the dampness of the earth and atmosphere they grow 
quickly but ripen slowly.'* I conclude that the mistake has arisen from the translation of 
tiie ymrd prcBter, which no doubt sometimes means " in addition to" or "besides," as also 
" excefpt" which last is certainly the meaning to be here attached to it. Murphy, in his 
translation, thus renders the passage : *' The soil does not afford either the vine, the olive, 
or the fruits of warmer climates, but it is otherwise fertile, and yields com in great plenty ; 
Tegetation is quick in shooting up and slow in coming to maturity. Both effects are 
reducible to the same cause, the constant moisture of the atmosphere and the dampness of 
the soil.** So also, in a translation edited by Richard Grenewey, fol. 1612, it is said, '* The 
soile, setting aside olive and vine, and the rest which are proper to warmer countreyes, 
tdketh all l^de of graine and beareth it in abundance ; ** and in a French translation, by 
Perrot, Lyons, 1798, it is constmed, " II n*y croit ny vignes ny oliviers, ny les autres 
fruits qui viennent aux pais chauds, quoyque de ailleurs elle soit assez fertile:*' p. 647, thus 
putting the matter, so &r as Tacitus is concerned, beyond doubt 

CsBsar, in the passage quoted, says: " Materia cujusque generis, ut in Gallia est, prsBter 
fagum atque abietem — Loca sunt temperatiora, quam in Gallia, remissioribus frigoribus.** — 
Edition Oudendorph, 1787, which shows that, except the beech and fir, the vegetation of 
Britain was similar to that of Gaul, and that there were spots where the cold was less intense, 
which is so now. As to the vegetation in Oatd, Diodorus Siculus (who wrote in the time of 
CflBsar, and is referred to by Mr. Mcintosh,) says, " bia de ttjv VTr€p^\rjv rov ^^ovs 
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6ia<l>0€ipoiJL€vrjs rris Kara r aepa Kpcur€0)s ovt€ oivov ovt€ ekcuov ^epee/* which is thus 
translated hj Fetros WesseUugius, Amsterdam, 1745, '* Excessus igitur frigoris in causa 
est, ut corrupta aeris temperie nee vinum nee oleum producatur." 

This proves that at that time neither the vine nor the olive grew in France, so that 
OsBsar must be taken to except from the vegetation of Britain, not only the beech and fir, 
but the vine and olive also, 

I have no doubt the error may have arisen from Mr. M*Intosh not having had the 
opportunity of referring to the original authors, which, on a point involving so much 
interest, is always well worthy of the trouble. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 

By Mr. EyU$. 

This beautiful tribe of plants (some of the varieties of which ave to be met with in almost 
every collection) seems to be very generally and very deservedly admired, and is culti- 
vated with a greater or less amount of success, according to the acquirements and 
convenience of the owner. 

As hard-wooded Greenhouse plants, there are few probably so easy of culture, or less 
impatient of bad treatment than Azaleas, when grown upon the old system of making one 
growth in the season, and then setting their flower-buds, which is generally accomplished in 
the greenhouse ; and they may be set out in the open air (in a shady situation) with safety 
by the latter end of July, there to remain until the cold nights suggest the propriety of 
bringing them back again to their former position. 

But the Azalea, in conjunction with many other plants, are capable of making two or 
three growths in the season under a judicious system of stopping and potting. For 
plants intended to be grown into specimens, I would select from the nurseries or other- 
wise, as soon as they are in a fit condition to be moved after grafting, say about 6 or 8 
inches in height ; I would prefer them with one straight shoot — the younger they are, the 
better — for it is impossible to build up the structure, (if I may be allowed the expression), 
of a good plant, without laying a proper foundation. It is not necessary that all the 
varieties should be grafted, as tiie strong growing sorts will grow much &ister on their 
own roots ; but there are many of the most beautiful of this tribe of plants which will not 
survive long on their own roots, and should therefore be grafted on some strong growing 
varieties, such as Phcenicia, Woodsii, or Herbertii. 

The beginning of March is the most advantageous time to commence growing them ; 
they should be placed in a house maintaining a temperature from 60^ to 65^ Fahrenheit, 
by night, and from 60^ to 65^ by day, giving air, when the thermometer rises to about 
75^ or 80^ sun heat ; taking care that the frosty air, which often prevails at this early 
season of the year, does not come in contact with the plants. They should be syringed 
morning and afternoon on sunny days, and the house shut up early, the atmosphere of 
which should be kept in a humid state, by throwing a little water on the fbot-paths and 
against the walls. The heat, when they are thus secured firom the rays of the sun, acts 
most beneficially on the plants. 

As soon as they commence growing freely (which should be in a fortnight after being 
placed in heat) they should be examined as to potting ; and if the roots have reached the 
sides of the pots they are already in, (which I should consider to be a S-inch pot) they 
should be removed to a 5-inch, using for compost good hard turfy peat, with a fifdi part of 
well-decomposed cowdung, quite free from worms, and a fifth of silver sand, with a liberal 
quantity of clean pot-sherds, broken rather small, and mixed up with the soil. The pots 
should be well-drained also with clean pot-sherds, placing a large piece over the hole, and 
filling up about one inch with smaller pieces ; then add a little rough peat to prevent the 
soil mixing with the drainage, and thereby choking it up. As much of the success in 
cultivating specimen plants depends on the efficient drainage of the pots, I have given 
the process more in detail than it would otherwise have required. 
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After the Bhifting, the hoase should be kept a little closer for a week or so, to assist the 
plants in rooting in the new soil. Thej should now be stopped for the first time, or, in 
other words, have their tops pinched off; this will induce them to send out several shoots, 
which should also be stopped when they have grown about 4 or 5 inches long, selecting 
the strongest of them to form the centre or leading shoot, which may be tied up to a 
neat stake. 

K the plants have grown well, they will by this time require another shift (that is if 
the roots have come to the sides of the pots they are already in), which should be to a pot 
sufficiently large to allow 1^ inch cavity all round, and should be filled with the same 
compost as before. I would here mention that the potting and stopping should never be 
performed at the same time ; there should be the difference of a week at the least between 
the performance of these two operations. On bright sunny days, the plants should be 
shaded for four or five hours in tiie middle of the day by a thin canvas thrown over the 
top of the glass. 

Water should be applied very sparingly immediately after shifting, until the plant 
begins to root nicely in the new soil, which will be in the course of a week or ten days, 
keeping the house a little closer for that period, as before directed. 

If manure water be applied, it should not be for the first two or three weeks after 
shifting, and then only in a very clarified state, diluted with about four-fifths of dean soft 
water, which should be secured by a tank in connection with the roof of the house : if 
applied by an experienced hand, it acts very beneficially on the plants ; but if otherwise, 
I would not recommend the use of manure-water at all, as an undue application of it tends 
to consolidate the soil, and thereby renders it unfit for the plants to grow in. 

Keep a sharp look out for thrips, as these generally make their appearance on the 
Azalea. I find the best method when the plants are small, is to go over them carefully 
two or three times a week, and bruise them with the finger and thumb. When large 
plants are infected, fumigating with tobacco every fortnight greatly checks them, by 
killing the young ones, but after their coats become black, I have never found the tobacco 
to have the desired effect. 

The second growth of the plant is rarely accomplished with the same equality as the 
first, as two or three of the top-shoots generally take the lead ; they should, however, all be 
stopped as soon as the strongest have gained the required length. The plants should now 
be formed, tying the lower branches with neat stakes regularly round the centre stem, so as 
to form as perfect a cone as possible, which seems to be the generally admired fashion of 
the present day. 

As the centre shoot is stopped with the others, the strongest young shoot of the next 
growth should be selected to succeed it. 

By shifting and stopping, upon the principles here laid down, the plants should be firom 
18 inches to 2 feet high, and well furnished with side branches by the latter end of 
September, after which they may be gradually hardened off and taken into the greenhouse 
to winter. 

Azaleas might be kept growing all the winter, but they never make such good specimens 
as when grown in summer and allowed to rest in winter. While wintering in the green- 
house they will require but litde water, and if possible, avoid crowding too close together, 
although tiiey might stand much closer without injury than in their growing season, at 
which time tiiey should never be allowed to touch each other. 

About the latter end of February they should be removed again to the stove, and 
placed in a gentie heat ranging from 50^ to 55^ to start them, and gradually raising the 
temperature from 65° to 60° and 66° when the plants begin to grow ; many of them will, 
no doubt, show flower-buds, which should be carefully picked out as soon as they appear, 
otherwise they will, to a certain extent, retard the growth of the plants if allowed to flower, 
and as these are always situated at the points of the shoots, pinching them out removes 
the necessity of stopping, which should be performed on all the remaining strongest shoots. 
As the first growth in the spring is generally the strongest, the young shoots may be 
allowed to grow a litde longer than on former occasions before stopping, previous to which 
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operation the plants should he shifted, as we suppose them to have well filled their pots 
with roots before wintering, and are therefore ready for shifting as soon as they begin 
growing in spring. Syringing should now be performed morning and evening, on sunny 
days, and the atmosphere of the house kept in a humid state by throwing water down, in 
the foo^paths and round the sides of the stage or pit, as before directed. Shading, too, 
must be again brought into use as the season advances. By this method a nice compact 
specimen may be formed in two years, and if they are not stopped later than the beginning 
of August, and the young wood well ripened off, a tolerable good show of bloom might be 
insured, for flowering late the following spring. If large specimens are required, they 
should be grown a third year, pursuing the same method of treatment as before, and 
stopping them not later than the beginning of July. After they have made their growth, 
the house should be kept dry and well ventilated, to thoroughly mature the wood, which 
will insure a good bloom the following season. 

I have attached a list of good sorts, and although there are many varieties of more 
recent introduction, these have all been proved to be fine ones. 

N.B. Those marked with an asterisk should be grafted on some strong growing kinds, 
such as before mentioned : — 



Fielder'd White 

Phoenicea alba 

GledBtanesii 

Elata 

Ezquislta 

Yari^gata 



Light Rom, 

* Rosea Punctata 
Holdenii 
Murrayana 

Bed. 

Duke of Devonshire 
Prince Albert 






Laieritia 



-fonnosa 



Coronata 
Stamfordiana 
Rubra plena 
Perry ana 
Prsestantisaima 
Optima 



ON THE UTILITY OF RESERVE GARDENS. 

By G. T, 

Few indeed are the instances I could enumerate where anything approximating an efficacious 
reserve department, for the purpose of preparing all kinds of suitable plants for winter 
forcing, and the decoration of the flower-garden, at different seasons of die year, is to be 
met with ; and yet, a little reflection will afford convincing evidence that the majority of 
establishments are sufficiently extensive to require such a useful adjunct to the main 
garden, which indeed is obviously indispensable to the predominance of order and 
systematic management in every other department. 

If we but glance at present circumstances, how frequently shall we find the gardener 
encumbered by the narrowness or the incongruity of the means at his disposal, and often, 
from the extent of his charge, perplexed exceedingly as to what must be done under such 
circumstances, or as to how his course must be shaped to successfully combat any unforeseen 
emergency that might arise. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, now that gardening is carried out to the luxurious extent 
and in the varied manner it is in the present day, to meet with instances where from 
twenty to thirty thousand half-hardy plants, in pots, are annually in requisition for the 
establishment of parterres, and general flower-garden scenery, from which almost every 
herbaceous perennial, hardy annual, and biennial have long since been banished — 
indeed, were it necessary, I could particularise cases where thirty thousand pot-plants is 
not the maximum, and instance others where twenty thousand is the minimum quantity, 
that yearly must be re -propagated for flower-garden display alone ; and if, in addition to this, 
we take into consideration the great variety and still greater store of pot-plants, essential 
for keeping up the summer and winter display in our greenhouses and conservatories, and the 
extent of pit or frame-room requisite to their successful propagation and culture; and 
lastly, if we reflect that all this (and, be it observed, oftentimes much besides, in con* 
nexion with the kitchen garden and forcing departments) has, in the majority of instances. 
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to be accomplished with means inconvenient and oftentimes altogether incommensaiate 
with the requirements of the case — ^if this be duly reflected upon, 1 think it will readilj be 
granted that it is a state of things requiring ample amelioration, and therefore the general 
formation of reserve-gardens is suggested, which will not only establish the detail manage- 
ment on a more methodical footing, but will enable much more to be accomplished than 
can possibly be performed under the ordinary circumstances of inconvenience which are 
known to exist. 

Enough has already been said, but much more were it needed might be adduced in 
support of the necessity of an efficient reserve department for every large establishment, 
and even for those of limited extent ; but 1 will now briefly advert to the choice of a situation, 
extent, &c. 

Local circumstances, and the particular requirements of the case must, of course, be first 
consulted in the formation of a reserve-garden ; the extent, situation, arrangement, and 
utility of which should be commensurate with, and yet rendered subservient to, the main 
features of the establishment. 

In reference to extent (although it would be advisable, or rather indispensable, to enclose 
a space sufficiently ample to admit of growing " specimens " of select ornamental trees and 
shrubs, to remedy any defect or deficiency in the pleasure-ground or the arboretum that 
might occur), it is not my intention to suggest the formation of a nursery for rearing all 
kinds of common shrubs and evergreens to supply the extra demand for them that might 
arise from extensive alterations or improvements ; this being altogether a separate con- 
sideration, and one to which these observations are not intended to refer. In general, from 
two or three roods to two or three acres, as the minimum and maximum of extent, will be 
found sufficient for the purpose ; but, as before observed, the sole guide in this respect 
must be local circumstances and local requirements. The choice of a situation, too, must 
often, of necessity, be greatly aflected by what may aptly be designated local disadvantages, 
over which, perhaps, there cannot be any immediate or desirable control ; notwithstanding, 
as a general rule, to which however there will doubtless prove many exceptions, the reserve- 
garden should be formed as conveniently in rear of the flower-garden as possible, or rather 
be situate betwixt the latter and the kitchen-garden, so as not to be far remote from either 
of these departments. 

The chosen site should be fully exposed to all aspects (save the north-east, where 
shelter by trees, though at a respectful distance, would be highly advantageous), and if 
altogether concealed amid some extensive shrubbery or back-ground thicket of trees and 
evergreens, so much the better, both for the purpose of protection and concealment ; the 
want or absence of the latter especially being often found the sole *' apple of discord " in 
the formation of such an useful department. 

The site selected should be surrounded by a wall or some other efficient fence, 
sufficiently high to ensure protection from the ravages of game and vermin of all kinds, 
and, in a general way, a stone or brick wall will be found the most snitable fence to 
accomplish this object satisfactorily, which is of the greatest importance when, as is 
generally the case, the surrounding plantations and shrubberies abound with rabbits and 
hares ; besides, a wall of moderate height would afibrd considerable warmth and shelter to 
the garden, and prove advantageously useful in many other respects. 

If the ground has been previously occupied by trees, bushes, &c., all surface encum- 
brances must first be removed; after which a thorough sub-soil drainage must be 
accomplished, and in deeply trenching over the soil to eradicate the roots of trees, &c., the 
surface must be levelled or reduced to an even slope. 

A supply of water for the use of the garden, too, must in this stage of the proceedings 
be artificially secured, imless a reservoir or natural supply that can be at all times 
depended on, is adjacent, and even so it would both be more convenient and under 
control, if introduced by means of a subterraneous drain into one or more reservoirs 
within the enclosure, whence by a similar arrangement, the surplus fluid might flow 
onwards, and aflbrd a supply elsewhere. The advantages of such a distribution of fluid 
where much artificial watering has to be performed, wiU be at once apparent ; but it is an 
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arrangement obviously depending on the nature of the ground, the local sources of 
obtaining a supply, <&c., and the hint is generally thrown out that advantage may be taken 
of any perennial spring adjoining. 

In predetermining upon a suitable plan or arrangement, local requirements must again 
decide as to how much or how little of the space should be appropriated for the erection of 
pits and hotbeds, or indeed for any other particular arrangement that it may be deemed 
requisite to make. As a general rule, however, and as being the most convenient dis- 
position of the ground, the garden should form an equilateral or rectangular parallelogram, 
surrounded by a stone or brick wall seven or eight feet high. 

A broad space for pits or frames should be allotted on the south and (if wanted) on the 
east side also of the garden ; and adjoining these, the potting-shed, open shed for pro- 
tecting soils. Sec., should be ercksted. A border about 10 feet wide should run parallel to the 
remainder of the wall ; and parallel with the border, a convenient walk, sily 4 or 5 feet in 
width. 

The internal space having a reservoir in the centre, may also be intersected with 
rectangular walks of a similar breadth, and the compartments formed by the intersection 
of the walks again, resolved into as many rectangular beds, separated by alleys two or 
three feet wide, as utility or convenience may dictate. 

The enclosure may be rendered easy of access from any direction, by forming doorways 
at each angle, or in each side of the parallelogram ; and to give the whole when complete, 
a neat and finished appearance, as well as for conveniently approaching the dififerent com- 
partments in wet weather, the walks and alleys may be delineated with edgings of box, or 
(which would perhaps be better than a live edging) with an edging of tiles, bricks, or 
pebbles, and then formed of gravel or coal-ashes. 

Sufficient has for the present been said respecting the formation and arrangement : 
and I will now make a few general observations on the usefulness of such a department. 
As the name indicates, such a garden should contain at various seasons a reserve or stock 
in hand of plants of every description to supply the main features of the establishment, as 
well as at all times a sufficiency to remedy defects whenever or wherever they may occur. 
If half-hardy plants for the summer decoration of the Flower-garden are extensively in 
request, a proportionate amount of pit or frame accommodation must be provided for them. 

Pits formed of turf-sods, and various other economical contrivances, are not un£:e- 
quently adopted for the growth and winter protection of the flower-garden stock and 
plants intended for forcing, &c.; and such erections are doubtless very warm, and may be 
made to answer the purpose for which they are intended for several years if covered in 
with glass, and efficaciously protected from severe frost in winter ; but it is at the same 
time very questionable whether such temporary structures are ultimately found to be so 
economical as might have been at first anticipated. As fisur as my own experience extends, 
and for several years I have witnessed the employment of turf-pits and other so-called 
economical contrivances for protecting plants in winter, there is nothing so economical 
as the erection of substantial brick-pits, to say nothing of their better appearance and 
convenience. 

As a general rule, therefore, span-roofed pits running east and west to any necessary 
length, 12 or 14 feet wide, divided lengthwise in the centre, and transversely, as often as 
may be deemed requisite by slight brick partitions, will be found the most suitable 
structures for the cultivation and protection of all kinds of flower-garden stock and plants 
not requiring fire-heat in winter. 

By forming the pits span-roofed, the advantage of a north and south aspect is gained, 
which at different periods will be found exceedingly useful in the culture of a variety of 
plants in various stages of growth, &c. 

A good plan to observe in the construction of these pits for half-hardy and other 
plants is to allow sufficient depth in the interior to accommodate very large specimens of 
flower-garden plants and such large plants as Hydrangea, Agapanthus, &c. Such pits 
would also be found very convenient for storing bulky specimens intended for forcing, for 
retarding plants in flower, or for slightly '* hardening off" forced specimens previous to 
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their remoyal to the free atmosphere of the conserratory, and a varietj of purposes too 
numerous to particularise. 

If such an arrangement is adopted, a strong portable stage or platform should be made 
for elevating the larger quantities of dwarf plants requisite for flower-garden purposes, 
pretty near to the glass when in their winter quarters, as by this means every structure 
occupied in this way in the winter season would be rendered available for a variety of 
purposes on the removal of the stage in summer. 

If roses and a variety of forced plants are requisite in great numbers, and the forcing 
of them is to be accomplished in the reserve department, an appropriate forcing-house or 
heated pits must of course be erected for the purpose, and in spring and summer such 
structures would be just the thing for growing fine specimens of half-stove plants, as 
Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloidnias, &c., and the more ornamental tender and half hardy 
annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthus, Thunbergias, &c., for decorating 
the greenhouses, &c., in summer. In the absence of a regular propagating house, should 
such be deemed unnecessary, the common hot-bed or frame will generally suffice for all the 
propagating required in spring ; as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and the general stock of flower- 
garden plants may be propagated wholesale in the open border, or, which would perhaps 
be preferable, on the surface of exhausted hot-beds in the summer time. 

Slight hot-beds will also be required for raising half-hardy annuals and a variety of 
purposes besides, and it is a good plan to excavate, well drain, and pave with bricks or 
pebbles, the space apportioned for them. 

The wall-borders of the reserve-garden will be found useful for a multitude of purposes, 
not the least important of which vdll be the adaptabiUty of the north border for turning 
out and plunging a variety of plants suitable for forcmg and winter decoration. 

For this purpose the border should be divided into parallel beds of convenient width by 
narrow walks or alleys, similar to the other compartments of the garden ; and the portion 
intended for plunging pot-plants in, should be excavated and filled up with coal-ashes, saw- 
dust or sand as a plunging medium ; and that for planting in, if Uie soil is not suitable, 
should likewise be excavated and refilled with good turfy loam and sandy peat, but by no 
means manure of any kind, as too rich a compost would defeat the object in view, which is 
robust, sturdy growth of the plants intended for vnnter flowering and forciug. 

A considerable portion of the west border should also be excavated and surfaced with 
sand or coal-ashes, as a cool receptacle for '* hardening off'* quantities of Salvias, Gera- 
niums, Verbenas, &c., forming the new flower-garden stock for the ensuing year. The 
remainder of the west border may be devoted to evergreens in pots or tubs required for the 
planting of (what would othervdse be naked) parterres and flower-gardens on the lawn, and 
which should also be plunged in coal-ashes or poor sandy soil. The east border, or 
any portion of it unoccupied by plant structures, as well as other compartments of the 
garden may be advantageously occupied with herbaceous perennials, annuals and biennials, 
pinks, carnations, roses, violets, lily of the valley, lavender, &c., &c., and a variety of plants 
for supplying '*cut flowers," and thus obviate the infliction of robbery, which for nosegays 
is too often practised on the flower-garden proper. 

Entire rows of sweet peas should be sown and staked like other peas, for the sake of 
their cut flowers, and mignonette should be sown in abundance. Choice pansies, holly* 
hocks, and hardy annuals intended for transplantation to the flower-garden in the earliest 
spring, should each receive a good share of room and attention in the reserve-garden, as 
their utility in due season is well known and appreciated. 

The garden vrall will be found particularly useful for supporting a reserve of hardy 
climbers ; and various plants ultimately intended for covering the conservative or ornamental 
wall, may in their younger and more feeble stages of growth, be trained out in a neat 
symmetrical manner. 

As much of the reserve department as can be spared, should be appropriated to 
standard roses, a newly budded collection of which should always be in readiness to supply 
the frequent deficiency that is ever occurring in the rosary or flower-garden, where they are 
extensively employed. 
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The formation of handsome ** specimens " of ornamental trees and shrubs, would be one 
of the most useful and not the least interesting purposes the reserve garden could be 
devoted to, for in the generality of cases there is much oversight and neglect apparent in 
this matter. Too often, when a handsome conifer or choice shrub of any kind either 
naturally dies or by accident is killed in the arboretum or on the lawn, the only resource 
is the nursery, where the plants are necessarily too much crowded together to assume 
themselves into what may be termed a specimen habit, or, if a shapely plant of anything 
rare is to be found, its value is of course very justly enhanced in consequence. Add to this 
the necessary expense and comparative difficulty incurred in removal of the specimen to a 
distance, and after all, as is very frequently seen, the ** chances " of the plant doing well 
(and more especially if, as is too generally the case in our nurseries, it has ever been pot- 
grown,) when transferred from its sheltered quarters in the nursery, to be isolated on the 
lawn and subjected to the freer atmosphere of the pleasure-ground. I think all this 
speaks loudly for a portion of the reserve-garden being applied to the rearing of handsome 
" specimens " of hardy ornamental trees and shrubs, of course including conifers. 

If another side of the question be glanced at, that of the indiscriminate and impolitic 
part-occupation of forcing-houses and plant structures generally with hosts of flower-garden 
stock, annuals, &c., in boxes or pots at one time, and quantities of forcing plants, as pinks, 
roses, &c., at another, for five or six months out of the year, as we are too frequently 
obliged to see the case, abundant ground (were any more needed) for the concentration of 
all miscellaneous afiGsurs such as I have described in the reserve department is here found 
to exist, under circumstances too, not only embarrassing to the performance of business in 
a systematic way (from the removal from structure to structure that must be continually 
making), but what is worse, absolutely detrimental to the well-doing of the rightfid 
occupants of these structures. 

This is a truism that needs no argument to support it, for every practical gardener who 
has or has had the misfortune to be thus situated, can testify to the fact from dire 
experience. We have repeatedly seen fine crops of late keeping grapes, almost, or 
toUdly lost, through the baneful practice of introducing quantities of flower-garden stock in 
the late vineries towards autumn, whilst on the other hand the plants themselves were not 
in the best situations for their well-doing, when fire-heat became indispensable for the pre- 
servation of the grapes from the very effects which those plants, by their introduction 
in the vinery, had been mainly instrumental in causing, or if not mainly instrumental, 
had at least by the cold evaporations arising from their being watered, &c., materially 
assisted any tendency to decay which the fruit might have otherwise acquired, or become 
susceptible of. 

By the introduction of plants into the ecurly fruit forcing-houses too, it is no uncommon 
thing to see peaches, cherries, &c., infested with aphides and other entomological vermin, 
introduced with roses, pinks and other plants ; for despite the exercise of the greatest 
vigilance on the part of the gardener, let but units of these pests gain a footing, and 
millions, aye, tens of millions, will soon colonise themselves, unless the most unremitting 
perseverance is adopted to exterminate them (and this being a work of much time and trouble, 
when enough besides can generally be found to do) : it follows therefore, that '* prevention 
is better than cure." Nor are the evil results of the practice, or rather of the necessity 
which compels gardeners thus to crowd their forcing-houses in winter and spring, confined 
to the forcing structures alone ; the plants introduced into them are not in their proper 
sphere ; for be they ever so healthy and robust at first, undue excitement and etiolation and 
their natural consequences, exhaustion and debility, must, undoubtedly, be the lot of half- 
hardy plants that ought to be enjoying comparative rest and hardihood by full exposure in 
cold pits or frames. Plants intended for forcing too (even though they experience the 
full benefit that every ray. of winter sunshine can confer upon them,) are seldom what we 
would have them to be. How much less then, can we expect them to be in accordance with 
our wishes, when blanched (not forced) beneath the shade of vines and figs and peaches I 
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VENTILATING OF FORCING-HOUSES. 

Fkopkr reatilation ia of tha first imporlAiice in a forcing-lioiise, for much depends 
upoQ the meaiis adopted far this purpose in farcing any kind of fruit : indeed, without 
thorough ventilation and some method by which it maj be graduated to aay degree re- 
quired, the gardener may use every other effort (or the successful growth of fruit ia vain ; 
for no attention to the proper soil — to beating — and watering, Sic., however complete, will 
succeed to a degree of perfect satisfaction, unless the house is properly ventiioted. 

Considering this as a fixed principle, we would observe vrith regard to summer vineries, 
Fine-houses, &c., where flat sloping hghts sliding on the rafters are used, tLat the present 
and old &ahioned method of sliding the lights up and down, is, perhaps, the betit system 
for affording proper ventilation ; but for early and late vineries, cucumber and melon 
houses, where the ridge and furrow principle is employed, the ventilation is more com- 
phcated and should be fully considered. For this purpose we subjoin four figures ( to a 
scale of 1^ of an inch to a foot,) illustrative of the ventilation of a vinery, which, preserving 
the same principle, may be varied and applied to any other description of Ibioing-houseB. 



Fl(. 1. Ii tmeVim of lb* hntmU In vhlob a liUwihimt 
nstUator; »Uiaiinhwij'tlin(iahTbkhtb«Tliiiin«l*pu> 
out to Uw front boTdAF ; c. Iho Front lEfhti ; <f, tbe bcfttinf 
plpaa ■Dtvortcd bj OHt'lroa ttudirdi iTorf B at 10 leal 
■IMrl, ud l»tt*d with lead Into ■ nlld itooA, Tha iloplnt 
front border Hid foBida bed, tre repmented at €,€. Bore 
tba Ttutuuon Id front art on tba luna lar^ u ttaa ftimt 
plpa, B tb>l the cold etr mey diffiue tht bated elr from 
tbaplpeilhrotiglitbe bouaa. Thii figure ■bowi ■ lectlon of 
tha foDllnfi. nrowB Df the irob, ooplsg and p!iillng, kc. 
Tba groond iarel endieaerjil lurfeoB la lapmnted M/, /. 
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Fig, 3 It ft tnuercrw Motion of the hollow bftok wall which 
diow« the Taouitj {g), the yentilaton (A), the pigeon hole 
openings to the front and back (i, i), and a portion of the 
ridge and tanow roof (A). The vacuity oonunencea below 
the level of the ventllaton, in order to give oapaoity for a 
greater volume of air than can pa« through the ventilators 
at one time. 

Pig. 4 la a kmgitadinal ssotion of a part of the roof, and 
elavatianofthebaiidcwaU. This ikgare shows the vsntilatcurs 



(/, I), with the Gutters (m. m),put down to their fall extent. 
There is a moulded frame plaoed roond the openings of these 
ventilators, with a groove in it for the Matters to elide up 
and down. The line by which the shatten are moved is 
attaohed to the centre of the top, and passes over a puUey 
fixed to the top of the moulded frame, and nioely balanced 
by a leaden weight, so that the shutten will remain station- 
aiy at any height desired to regulate the ventUatlon. 



The eldvatioa of the wall above the roof, shovrs the manner in which the air is 
admitted by the pigeon holes to the racoity ; and the north side of the wall should be per- 
forated in the same way above the roof, taking care that the openings on one side are- 
opposite the solid brick walls on the other, to prevent a direct draught through. The 
openings on the north side must take the same form of outline as those on the south ; 
that is, there must be no opening behind, opposite the inside of the house in front. 

This system of ventilation is the best at present known, and may be applied to all 
kinds of fon^g houses on the ridge and furrow principle, whether there are upright lights 
in front or not. 



ON SOME EXPERIMENTS IN THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

By William TiUery. 

The&e have been so many treatises and articles in periodicals on the cultivation of the vine 
lately, that little now can be added on the subject, yet we hear a deal of the bad colouring 
of the Hambro', the difficulty of setting some of the shy sorts, and the crackling and spotting 
of the thin-skinned varieties, so that there is still something to be learnt in the matter. 
The following remarks on some of the above difficulties are the result of experiments, tried 
at Welbeck within the last three years, and may be of some interest and use to some of the 
readers of the *' Magazine of Gardening and Botany," who have not the means or time to 
experimentise for themselves. AS the flavour of grapes depends principally on the soil they 
grow in, I planted some large Hambro*s in 1847, in a chamber of the border, to tiy the effects 
of different kinds of manure on the flavour and colouring of the fruit. The first compart- 
ment was formed principally of turf from a limestone rock, mixed with charcoal dust; in this 
the grapes coloured well and were fine in flavour, but had not very large bunches or berries. 
The second compartment was formed of half-rotten manure and charcoal ; the fruit in this 
were bad-coloured, and the juices watery and slightly acid ; another peculiarity was that the 
stones in the berries never hardened. The third compartment was filled with soil in which 
eanion and slaughter-house garbage had rotted in. Here the berries and bunches were 
large, but of a red colour, and the flavour of a peculiar offensive kind. The fourth com- 
portment was filled with turfy loam from an old pasture, and mixed with leaf-mould : lime- 
rubbish containing brickbats and burnt day formed the subsoil on the top of the drainage ; 
in this compartment the bunches were fine, some of the berries measuring 3^ inches in 
circumference and well coloured. In all the four compartments the roots were confined, 
and had to feed on the soil contained in them ; it will be seen by the above that vine 
borders may be made too rich with azotised substances, and that although large plethoric 
berries may be obtained, they will be worthless as far as regards colour and flavour. When 
Mr. Dowding was gardener to the late Sir Simon Clarke, of Oakhill, near Bamet, he made 
his vine borders from the turfy sward of an old pasture field, the sods were ridged up in the 
winter and frequently turned in frosty weather, when sheep were folded on them ; this 
compost was mixed with road scrapings of a flinty nature ; perfect drainage was another 
feature of his system, and the Black Hambro*s he grew and exhibited at the Chiswick 
shows have never been surpassed yet, some of the bunches weighing from 6 to 8 lbs. After 
making a good border and having healthy young vines raised from eyes planted, Mi^. Dowding 
always avoided the rock that many cultivators split on, namely over-bearing his vines when 
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young. His system was to let them be at least five years old before he took a full crop off 
them. It is certainly pleasing to see irines show well when two or three years old, and few 
can withstand the temptation of letting a few bunches remain, yet it is a great error, and 
more young vines are ruined by over-cropping than any other management. 

To show how much the vine is influenced by soil, I may here state that the original 
vine of the Black Damascus, at Worksop Manor, grew n«ar a heap of old coal ashes and 
prospered amazingly as soon as its roots struck into them ; in forming a border to grow a 
house of the same yariety here, I made it very light with coal ' and wood ashes, and tbey 
have grown as well as could have been desired. This variety is one of our noblest black- 
grapes, being thin-skinned and having a rich vinous flavour, but it is in general ft shy 
bearer and uncertain setter ; here, however, it is as prolific as the Black Hambro, and forma 
flne bunches of large perfect berries. At Welbeck^ most of the grapes are grown in 
chambered borders, and we have as much control over their roots as fiEur as regards watering, 
drainage, and covering, as if they were grown in pots. 

The berries of the Chassales Musque, another excellent white grape, is very apt to crack 
at the ripening process ; this may be quite or partly prevented if it is grovm in light soil and 
well-drained border, and kept rather dry when ripening; this can be easily done when 
grown in chambered borders, for a thorough control is then to be had over th^ roots. 

I never find any difficulty in setting the Black Damascus, Dutch Sweetwater, Horse- 
forth's Seedling and the Muscats ; by keeping a rather dry temperature at the time of flower- 
ing, and brushing over the bunches with the hand at the driest and warmest time of the day, 
the capsules are disturbed and the pollen dispersed ; when time can be spared it is a good 
plan to thin out some of the unopened flowers in the inside of the bunches of the Black 
Damascus and Muscats, it strengthens the others left and they set better. 

As good new seedling grapes are rare (indeed it is hardly possible to excel some of the 
old sorts), one that has lately made some sensation, named Josling's St. Albans, has fruited 
a bunch with me ; it is apparently of the same parentage as the Chassales Musque, namely 
a cross between the white Frontignac and the Sweetwater, and wiU I fear have the same 
fault of cracking — ^the flavour likewise is similar to some new kinds of Muscats. Other 
grapes picked up by Mr. Hivers on the continent have been sent me by that gentleman to 
prove, but I have only as yet succeeded in fruiting a small hardy black grape named Hatif 
de Jura ; it ripens a week or two before Miller's Burgundy, and bears finer and larger 
bunches, and will succeed well in ordinary summers in the midland counties on open walls 
and cottage gables, it has the peculiarity when ripening of colouring in spots and patches. 
Another new grape I had from Portugal, under the name of San Jasse de Santarem, is an 
excellent early black grape with large loose bunches and flavoured like the purple Oonstantia. 

A late white grape is grown here under the name of the Trebiana, marked to have come 
from Mr. Beaton ; it hangs a month after the Muscats and nearly as late as the West's 
St Peter s, and is therefore desirable on that account ; it seems to have originated between 
the Muscat and Syrian, and is not a bad grape when perfectly ripe. 
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Kbw asd Barb Plahta in Floweb. Fuchsia 
torymbiflora alba. Believing as we do the attrao- 
ti?e and elegant genus Fuchsia , notwithstanding 
the varied beauty of the species and varieties 
already under cultivation, is susceptible of much 
improvement, both in kind and culture, we have 
long desired to see some addition to the corymb- 
flowering species especially, and therefore rejoiced 
to meet with a white flowering one at the July ex- 
hibition of the Horticultural Society, produced by 
Mr. Salter, Nurseryman and Florist, at Hammer- 
amith and Versailles, who raised it on the continent. 

To contrast it more effectually with the parent 
species, F. caryndnflora, a plant of the latter grafted 
with the white variety was exhibited, and we must 
certainly pronounce the contrast of the red and 
white inflorescence a pleasing one, and whether in 
the grafted state or when growing on its own roots, 
it will undoubtedly be found an interesting com- 
panion to the former. 

In habit it is somewhat more shrubby than 
Ftuhsia eofryfrnbifiora^ the constitution equally 
vigorous, the foliage broader and of a lighter glossy 
'Verdure ; with respect to the inflorescence, the ra- 
cemes are fine, the tubes of the flowers of a 
cameous whiteness, which Mr. Salter states exists 
only whilst the flowers are young, becoming, he 
flays, pure white when fully developed. The sepals 
are well reflexed, exhibiting a corolla of brilliant 
crimson. Altogether, it is a distinct variety and 
merita a place in every collection of this beautiful 
fiunily. 

Whilst on the subject of Fuchsias, we cannot 
help observing, that the last exhibition of them was, 
collectively, very inferior to what they might have 
been ; and the same observation is applicable to 
every exhibition of [this popular tribe we have had 
the misfortune to witness this season. A really 
handsome tpeU^managed specimen we have not seen 
either at the Horticultural or the Royal Botanic 
Society's floral fStes this year; which is a matter of 
much surprise, when their great popularity, attrac- 
tive beauty, great variety, graceful habit when well 
grown, and easy culture, are taken into account. 
A nice little plant, present at the last Chiswick 
flower show, successfully grafted with fifteen sorts, 
the miyor part of which were in flower, is sufficiently 
indicative of what may be accomplished by grafting 
alone ; but we cannot conceive why there should not 
be produced handsome standards of the more robust 
kinds, various in height, having proportionate 
heads profusely hung with white and coral blossoms; 
and equally beautiful pyramids of the more delicate 
varieties from six to ten feet high, profusely fur- 
nished with gracefully drooping branches and 
branchlets from base to apex, and these bespangled 
with elegant pendant flowers down to the pots 
they grow in, which ought and tootUd, if the plants 
were well groum, be partially concealed by the gaily 
decorated, gracefully hanging spray. 

What has been accomplished with pot roses is 



now a matter of history. The varied beauty of 
Pelaigoniimis is too universally known and appre- 
ciated to require firesh eulogy ; and if evidence be 
needed of the improvement of form of which we 
deem (hem susceptible, the great conservatory in 
the Regent's Park could furnish it; and as for 
Fuchsias (whilst we are well aware that " specimens," 
deserving the name of such, do exist in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, but somehow are not forthcoming 
on exhibition days), we must say, that we think if 
Messrs. Rogers, of Southampton, were to adorn the 
metropolitan exhibitions with such specimens as 
we have known them to exhibit at home, as great 
A furor would be created by Fuchsias in June and 
July, as the gorgeous splendour of the Indian 
Azaleas produced at Chiswick in May last. 

Salvia patens alba. As Salvia patens is valued 
and admired for its blueness, so the subject of our 
presentnotice will become a favourite from its white- 
ness. In foliage, robustness of habit and general 
appearance, if we except the inflorescence, it is of 
course, as the name imports, but a counterpart of 
S. patens. The flowers are equal in size to the 
latter, and of a snowy whiteness, having, however, 
an inconspicuous tinge of a pale blue (which en- 
hances rather than detracts from its merit) in the 
centre of the lower lip of each flower. It will 
doubtless be found a useful acquisition to the 
flower garden, and all the more desirable for being 
a tohite Salvia patens. We noticed it in flower in the 
collection of Messrs. E. Henderson, St John's Wood 
Nursery. 

Torenia asiatica. Of all the various methods 
of cultivating this charming plant, Fhether as a 
compact greenhouse bush, as a specimen trellis 
plant trained over shield-like or balloon-shaped 
supports in the warm conservatory, as a basket 
specimen, epiphytally suspended like an ^schy- 
nanthus or an Orchid from the rafters of the stove, 
or even grown (as we have seen it in Devonshire) 
as a summer flower-garden plant in the open air ; 
apparently the most natural, really the most suit- 
able purpose to devote it to, is to afibrd it a situ- 
ation where comparative shade from the rays of the 
mid-day sun, and a plenitude of atmospheric and 
terrestrial humidity are the attendant conditions 
which surround it throughout the period of its 
summer life. 

Of the certainty of this we were forcibly reminded 
a short time back, by the inspection of a small 
stove, or stove conservatory, in Messrs. Weeks's 
Nursery, Chelsea, in which was a small reservoir, 
in part surrounded by rockwork overhung with 
the inmates of the stove growing at the back or 
planted in the interstices of the rock ; and conspi- 
cuously lovely amongst and beneath them was 
Torenia asiatica, which under none of the methods 
of cultivation above alluded to, have we ever seen 
appearing so much at home, or presenting half so 
beautiful an appearance as it did with its long, 
tndling, quadrangular shoots ramifying in the 
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rudest healUi downwards over the rockwork to the 
water's edge, and displaying a profusion of its 
bluish rich purple-blotched ringent flowen. 

Intermingled with exotic Ferns and Lycopods, 
beneath the shade of Arums and sub-aqueous Endo- 
gens of ample growth, many a barren and formal- 
looking in-door Aquarium might be made to smile 
with exotic forms and tints, and thus be rendered 
what all such objects should be — rare as well as 
beautiful. 

JcuMranda mirrum/olia. We recently saw this 
beautiful Bignoniaceous plant in bloom in a very 
dwarf state at Messrs. Knight and Perry's Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea> and we are only surprised that 
such a really fine old plant (which has been intro- 
duced from Brazil thirty years at least,) should not 
be more generally met with in a blooming con- 
dition. 

Alluding to the comparative merits of the beau- 
tiful old Relhania squarrosa exhibited at the July 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, Professor 
Lindley happily connects neglected " old plants *' 
generally with the simile of " old wine and old 
nobility," and we think he does so most appro- 
priately. The Mimosa-leaved Jacaranda may be 
included in the much-overlooked, nay, almost dis- 
carded phalanx of " old plants " that are now, it is 
gratifying to witness, about to receive the homage 
due, but long delayed, to long neglected merit. 

We are not unmindful that much of the neglect 
which has befallen the interesting subject of our 
notice has arisen from the general but erroneous 
impression, that much room for root and branch- 
extension is indispensable to its successful manage- 
ment, and to flower it well ; but a greater mistake 
with respect to the treatment of this plant could 
not be committed, than to dispose it in too deep or 
too fertile a soil. 

Planted out in the border of a warm conserva- 
tory, with plenty of head-room, it will undoubtedly 
attain a tree-like size ; but to flower it well under 
such circumstances, it must be skilfully treated, 
the rooting medium must be circumscribed in 
extent^ sterile in quality, and rendered tolerably 
dry in the winter season by thorough drainage, and 
a limited supply of moisture. It is a good plan to 
commingle plenty of lime rubbish, broken bricks, 
&c., with the soil to assist in preserving porosity 
and ensuring dryness ; treated thus, and care taken 
that it does not become too dry in summer, this 
fine old neglected plant will assume a most attrac- 
tive appearance by displaying its azure blue panicles 
of Penstemon-like flowers in profusion, and amply 
repay the " trouble " bestovred upon it. 

On the other hand, as if consulting the con- 
venience of small structures and less ample means, 
this accommodating plant will succeed admirably, 
grown in pots of a limited size and a soil not over 
rich ; turfy loam and sandy peat commingled with 
an equal quantum of coarse gravel and good bottom 
drainage, suit it well, when placed to grow in a 
rather warm greenhouse or heated pit with a 
sufficient drought in winter, and a plenitude of 
moisture at the root during the active season; 
if thus judiciously treated, it will copiously un- 
fold its delicate flowers of "soft cerulean blue** 
by the time it is 18 inches or 2 feet high. The 



former was the height of the plant we saw in flower 
at the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea ; and we confidently 
commend Jctearanda mimostfolia to the fostering 
care of "specimen" plant cultivators especially, for 
nothing would aflford us greater pleasure than to 
meet with it in a reapecUible state at the exhibitions 
of future seasons. 

MueUia. Of the above, a new and pretty species 
was produced at the July flower-show of the Horti- 
cultural Society by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter, who, 
with scarcely an exception, introduce novelties 
possessing a greater or less degree of merit to 
public notice at every Metropolitan Exhibition ; a 
worthless new plant, indeed, bong scarcely ever 
" brought out " by these gentlemen. 

The subject of our notice is a kind of half shrub, 
with bluish violet flowers, produced solitarily in the 
axiliss of the opposite, entire, rich green foliage. 
The flowers, which are freelj produced, are an inch 
or more across, with a deep purple throat and much 
resemble a Petunia in appearance. A kind of half- 
stove or warm greenhouse suits it best. Introduced 
by the Messrs. Yeitch from Peru. Also from the 
same gentlemen's Nursery at Exeter, a fine plant of 
the besiutiful SacoolaMum Blumeii, displaying five 
or six of its lovely pendant flower scapes. 

Messrs. Yeitch also exhibited at the same meet- 
ing a collection of new hardy Conifers in poia^ 
consisting of Taxodium Horsfiddii, Abies Bruno- 
niana, Pinus OordoTiiana, P, Windiett/eriana,, 
Thuja Doniana and Dacrydium FranJderii, all of 
which (although much too young to form any correct 
estimation of their ultimate appearance) appeared 
very ornamental, and doubtless if quite hardy (as 
was stated to be the case) will prove desirable 
additions to the Plnetum. With the foregoing 
was a new species of that exceedingly ornamental, 
hardy coniferous genus Cryptomeria> sent home 
from Japan, by their collector Mr. Lobb; the 
habit of which although not very strikingly diflfer- 
ent from the common form of Cryptomeria (whilst 
it appeared to us equally as branchy and luxuriant 
though not so glaucous), seemed more sturdy and 
robust in all its parts. 

Gloxinia Wortleyana. A remarkably fine plant 
of this very lovely Oloxinia we recently noticed 
in the collection of Mr. Glendenning, Nurseryman ai 
Chiswick, displaying its pure white and beautifully 
tinted flowers in profusion. The same specimen 
was produced at the last Chiswick Exhibition and 
excited universal attraction amongst the visitors, 
many of whom we heard commenting very en- 
comiastically upon its delicate beauty. Also at the 
Chiswick meeting, from the same gentleman's Nur- 
sery, a collection of new hardy ornamental shmbs 
in pots, comprising the evergreen plum from 
California {Cerasus Uicffolia), several species of 
Ceanothus (C defUattis, C, rigidtu, and C. pappil- 
had), together with Bhamnus Oleijfoliua and a new 
species of the same genus. 

The above will be found interesting subjects for 
the Arboretum or the Conservative walL 

Petunia " Count Zichy" This is a very beau- 
tiful Petunia and well adapted for pot cultivation, 
training over a wire trellis, &c. The flowers are of 
intermediate size, the ground colour deep rosy 
crimson, clouded towards the limb-mai^n of the 
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coToUa with glowing purple, and having a good 
light oenire, the throat heing diiUnctiy striated 
with dark pencillinga. Some of the flowers even- 
tnally heoome ro^ crimson eelfs, and (interspersed 
with the darker ones) produce a very pretty appear- 
ance in contrast with the bright verdare of the leaves. 

Blooming in the Kursery of Messrs. E. Hender- 
son, Wellington Road. 

Petunia " Begina." Stated to be a seedling of 
the current year, nused by Mr. Boff, St PanVs 
Boad, Balls Pond, who produced it at the Chiswick 
Flower Fdte last July. It is a fine seedling, the 
flowers individually very large, and variegated in a 
peculiar manner with purple and rosy crimson. 

Meiranderoe roburia or polymorpha, A distinct 
and very robust growing conservatory bush or con- 
servative wall plants with good foliage and ruddy 
crimson inflorescence, produced in the manner 
peculiar to most MyrUe-blooTne. 

Professor Lindley states, in his highly scientific 
work the admirable "Vegetable Kingdom," that 
the heavy, hard, dark-brown timber which furnishes 
the South Sea Islanders with their clubs and other 
weapons, is said to come firom this or some allied 
species of Metrosideros. We lately saw it in flower 
in the collection of Messrs. Bollisson, Nurserymen, 
Tooting. It is a desirable species, and will doubt- 
less be found an ornamental evergreen for such 
purposes as those above alluded to. 

Astdma eximium. Here we have another " old " 
plant deserving of much more attention from 
cultivators than it usually experiences at their 
hands, but having met with a tolerable specimen 
or two in our peregrinations this season, we are in- 
duced to hope that brighter days are yet in store 
for it, and trust that at no distant date it will be 
deemed worthy of being juztapoeitioned on the 
stages of Chiswick and the Brent's Park, with the 
very beautiful (and likewise long neglected) but 
now exceedingly well managed Crassulas, appro- 
priately renamed Ejdosanthes. 

This very beautiful everlading is the best of its 
genus, and even under the condition of mediocrity 
we mostly meet with it, its globose heads of rich 
crimson inflorescence contrasting with its pubescent, 
glaucous stems and leaves, compose an object of 
no inconspicuous beauty. How much more, then, 
would its attractive appearance become enhanced 
when grown in w:ell balanced specimens by judi- 
cious cultivation, as well filled up, as dwarf, and as 
bushy as the finest plant of Kalosanthes ever pro- 
duced by Mr. Ayres, of Brooklandsl 

A fiur managed specimen of this fine old plant 
was produced at the July exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society by Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, 
Esq., Collier's Wood, and a similar one by Mr. 
Cole, of Dartford, at the Boyal Botanic show on 
the 4 th of the same month. Some excellent direc- 
tions (accompanied by a plate) for the culture of 
this much neglected plant are given at p. 104, 
YoL v., of our Magazine of Botany, to which we 
must refer our readers, inasmuch as nothing can be 
better than the instructions there inculcated. 

Amibican Plaot Exhibxtiok ih ihb Bbobrt's 
Pabk, &c. — The principal flower ffttes of 1849, with 
all their delightM associations and reminiscential 
charms, are now gone by, to be renewed, we trust, 
in each successive future season with additional 



ardour on the part of «zhibitor8, and enhanced 
attractiveness in the exhibitions. 

The beauty of the ordinary exhibitions of the 
Horticultural and Botanical Societies of London, 
held respectively thrice in the year at Chiswick 
and the Regent's Park, are now so well known and 
appreciated, that to descant anew on the attractions 
which belong to them, or the utility which th^ 
engender, might justiy be deemed superfluous. 
Such, however, is not our intention, but want of 
space hitherto having alone preventeid our making 
some alluuon to an additional exhibition of flower- 
ing plants afibrded to the public by the arrange- 
ments of the Royal Botanical Society, — ^we mean the 
display of "American plants," held for the first time 
in the Botanic Garden, Regent's Park — we now 
refer to our note-book, that we may reoord a few 
observations respecting it. 

An arrangement having been made with the 
principal growers of Rhododendrons, &c., in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, nearly an acre of ground, 
very appropriately situated, was selected in the 
Botanic Garden, Regent's Park, for the dispoution 
of the plants composing the exhibition, which were 
mainly supplied from the "American" nurseries 
of Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith ; Standish and 
Noble, Mr. John Waterer, and Mr. Baker, of Bag- 
shot; and Mr. H. Waterer, of Knaphill, near 
Woking. The ground surface of the chosen site, 
already pretty uneven, was further and skilfully 
diversified under the direction of Mr. Mamock, 
and rendered as judiciously undulating and irre- 
gular as was deemed compatible with the efiect 
intended to be produced (which was, of course, as 
imposing a ctmp d<xU as could be obtained from. 
the more elevated points of view). This uneven- 
ness of the ground, therefore, was much enhanced, 
and superficial monotony effectually obviated by 
resolving the area into numerous unequal divisions 
(both to suit the convenience of the exhibitors aa 
well as produce effect), and throwing back the 
ground more or less on every side from towards the 
centre until the whole resembled a very irregular 
amphitheatre, with a small reservoir containing 
aquatic plants (which we presume previously existed 
there) towards the centre. 

Small elevations for disposing the finer standard 
Rhododendrons individually were "thrown up" 
here and there, with the happiest results imaginable. 

The planting done and principal arrangements 
all complete, the whole artificially covered in, 
fonned one huge "ridge and ftirrow" tent; the 
reservoir and different compartments delineated 
with margins of turf, and the mounds for standards 
" grassed up," gravel walks were made to traverse 
and intersect the whole arrangement, imparting a 
life and warmth to the eveigreen mass which gravel 
alone can give. 

TMs was the state of things when we visited the 
exhibition in April and May. 

Renewing our inspection several times in June, 
the principal portion of the plants were, of course, 
in bloom, and a more gorgeous assemblage of rich 
tints, contrasted with every shade of green, we have 
never beheld. The coup dcril from the eastern 
entrance, where the ground was highest, was not 
only beautiful, but magnificent — presenting here 
a mass of crimson, there a mass of white; now 
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a breadth of golden yellow, now a mass of purpllBh- 
crimBon ; the whole exquisitely blended together 
by the different modificationa of these colours, in- 
termingled with the greens of the foliage, produced 
what may, without a shadow of fdlsomeness, be 
termed a perfect ** blaze of beauty," the effect of 
which was in no small degree heightened by the 
subdued light under canvas, and the diversified 
irregularity occasioned by the ^propriate intro- 
duction of standards varying from six to ten feet 
high, with proportionate heads superbly clad with 
the most gorgeous inflorescence; and, as before 
observed, some of the handsomest of these beauti- 
fiil objects were conspicuously located on grassy 
mounds, elevated some two or three feet above 
the surrounding ground level, and with the veiy 
happiest effect. 

Great credit is due to the Boyal Botanic Society's 
enrator, Mr. Mamock, and the gentlemen who sup- 
plied these " American plants," for their skilful 
and enterprising arrangements respectively. Nor 
need we stop to inquire into the origin of this new 
exhibition, inasmuch as it will readily be inferred 
that the primary object could be no other than 
the deserving introduction of a richly varied but 
not half sufficiently patronised tribe of hardy orna- 
mental plants more immediately to public notice, 
thereby providing a rich feast for those who love 
to gaze on " flowers of all hue," on the one hand, 
and inducing the more extensive patronage of those 
who mainly obtain a livelihood by the nursery 
cultivation of them on the other. All who desire, 
therefore, that success may attend one branch of 
Horticulture as well as another, must concur with 
ns in wishing well to such an exhibition as that 
which we have attempted to describe, and rejoice 
to know, moreover, tiiat it has been eminently 
successful. 

Ybobtatioh ot tbb PsvnrsiTLA of Abbh. The 
south-west point of Arabia Felix is terminated by 
three remarkable promontories, which, proceeding 
from east to west, follow each other in this way — 
Cape Aden, Gape Antonio, and Cape Babel-Mandeb. 
The eastern promontory, Aden, forms a heart- 
shaped peninsula, of which the diameter from east 
to west is one xnile and a half (German); and is 
connected with the main land by a low sand-bank, 
which is under water during the spring tides. 
The indigenous plants are, on account of the 
aridity of the ground and air, limited to a few of 
the desert Cultivation is out of the question, for 
want of means of irrigation. The largest tree is 
Stercnlia urens, which occurs sparingly in the deep 
recesses on the western shore. Poinciana elataand 
Acacia planifrons appear likewise, of considerable 
size in bays of difficult access. Most^of them are 
felled at an early age ; Balsamodendron Opobalsa- 
mnm, Euphorbia triaculeata, Capparis camosa, 
Cadaba glandulosa, continue shrubby, covering 
beds of torrents ; Cassia lanceolata and angusti- 
folia^ Gynandropsis pentaphylla, Cleome angusti- 
folia, Anastatica Hierochuntica» Psoralea bitumi- 
nosa, Indigofera sp.> and Statices sp., are among 
the scanty, stunted vegetation which is met with 
in more protected situations, affording some ap- 
pearance of verdure during one half of the year. 
Corn and vegetables, as well as fodder, have all to 
be imported, partly by sea, from the African coast. 



and partly, in times of peace, from the Continent. 
The coast to the westwisurd, is less barren than at 
Aden; here axe seen groups of Palms and of 
shrubs, consisting probably of Bhamnus Kapica^ 
and Acacia planifrons. The Akrabbi-Bedouins 
pursue some sort of agriculture &r inland, out 
of the produce of which they carry to Aden the 
grain and straw of the Durrha. Excellent grapes 
ripening in May, oranges, lemons^ figs, plantains, 
and dates, are brought from a short distance from 
the town of Lahadash, to the north-west of Aden, 
where market supplies are yearly improving. The 
great demand, and the lucrative sale of the pro- 
duce of Aden, have already had a most beneficial 
influence on the neighbouring Bodouin tribes. — 
Hook. Jour. ofBot.y 216. 

YsoBTABLB IvoBT. The first notice of the exis- 
tence of the Vegetable Ivory Plalm was given by 
Buiz and Pavon in 1798. There under the name 
of Phytelephas Macrocarpa^ the following parti- 
culars are given amongst many others of its names 
and properties. It is called Pullipunta and 
Homero of the Indians, of the hot and low valleys 
of the Andes of Peru, about Chanchamoya, Yitor, 
Cuchero, and San Antonio de Playa Grande, its 
native locality, and Palma del Marael and Marsil 
Yegetal by the Spaniards. The fruit at first con- 
tains a clear insipid fluid with which travellers 
allay their thirst; afterwards this same liquor 
becomes milky and sweet, and it changes its taste 
by degrees, as it acquires solidity, till at last it is 
almost as hard as ivory. The liquor contained in 
the young fruit turns acid if they are cut from the 
tree, and kept some time. Bears devour the young 
fruit with avidity, and when full grown, the largest 
measures about 10 inches across, and 25 in cir- 
cumference. 

TkB CuLTiYATioH OF RosEs. Pcat soils, although 
not of the best kind for Roses, are found to grow 
them tolerably well. For the improvement of 
such if wet, the first effort should be to drain them. 
After this, stiff loam or pulverised clay, and burnt 
earth, may be brought upon the surface, digging 
2 spit deep, and well mixing the foreign substances 
with the natural soil, as advised in the improve- 
ment of clay-soils. 

The worst soils for roses are those of a sandy or 
gravelly nature. In such they often suffer fear- 
fully fh>m the drought of summer, scorching up 
and dying. Soils of this kind are sometimes bad 
beyond remedy. The best plan to pursue under 
such circumstances, is, to remove the soil to the 
depth of about 20 inches, as the beds are marked 
out, and fill up again with prepared soil Two- 
thirds loam — the turf from a pasture, if attainable 
— and one-third decomposed stable manure will 
make a good mixture. If a strong loam is within 
reach, choose such in preference to others, and if 
thought too adhesive, a little burnt earth or sand, 
may be mixed with it. A good kind of manure 
for mixing with the loam, is the remains of a hot- 
bed, which has lain by for a year, and become 
decomposed. Opiox, a French apothecary, attri- 
butes the superiority of the Boses grown for 
medicinal purposes, in the neighbourhood of 
Provins, to peculiar properties of the soil, which 
oontun.s iron in considerable quantity. — Pants 
Roee Garden, 28. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



Alloplcctus CAPiTATva. CajntaU AUopilechu, A 
▼ery beautifal plant) both in folii^e and flowen ; the 
flowen are of a large rize, each leaf measuring from 10 
inchet to 1 foot in length, of the richest possible velye^ 
or silky hue ; the upper side deep-green, Terging to yellow, 
the under side purplish, -while the stem and petioles, 
fedundes, and calyxes, are of a rich crimson blood 
colour. It is « stove plant requiring a warm moist 
situation, and to be potted in a loose peat soil, and care- 
fuDy watered during winter. It is supposed to be a 
native of tropical America, and its flowering season is 
ManA and Aprilw— BoL Mag., 4452. 

Amhxrstu mobilis. SfUendid AmhersHa. Ever 
dnce the publication of this plant in Dr. Wallich*s 
PlamttB AnaUetB Rariore$, the greatest desire has been 
felt by cultivators in Europe to possess it. His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire had the honour of importing 
the first living plant in 1 837» through the medium of 
his collector Mr. Gibson, and this is become a noble and 
vigorously growing specimen in the stove at Chatsworth, 
but has not yet shown any signs of flowering. Lord 
Hardinge, whilst Governor General of the East Indies, 
presented a fine plant to Mrs. Lawrence of Ealing Park, 
Middlesex, under whose manngement it flowered in 
April, 1849, when only 11 feet high. It should be 
potted in a mixture of peat and loam ; be encouraged 
with a little bottom heat to its roots, and be carefully 
shaded from the hot rays of the sun. Dr. Wallich*s 
account of his flrst notice and discovery of this magni- 
floent tree is as fellows . — ** The first notice I had of the 
existence of this magnificent tree was at Rangoon, in 
August, 1826, when Mr. Crawford favoured me with 
some dried unopened flowers, and a leaf of it, with 
the information that he had gathered it in a garden 
belonging to a monastery, around the hill at Kogun, on 
the Salnen River, in the province of Martaban, where 
they appeared too beautiful to be passed unobserved even 
by the uninitiated in Botany. HandfuUs of the flowers 
were found as oflerings in the caves, before the images 
of Buddha." In March, 1827, Dr. Wallich aoeompanied 
the British Envoy to Ava, and in his ofiSctal report of a 
journey on the River Saluen, in order to examine the 
site and capabilities of the Teak forests in that direction, 
he thus writes : ** In about an hour I came to a decayed 
Kioum (a sort of Monastery), dose to the large hill of 
Kogun, distant about 2 miles from the right bank of the 
river, and 27 from the town of Martaban. I had been 
prepwed to find a tree gro^ng here, of which an account 
had been communicated to me by Mr. Crawford, and 
which I had been fortunate enough to meet with for the 
first time aweek ago at Martaban* Nor was I disappointed. 



There were two individuals of this tree here ; the largest 
about 40 feet high, with a girth, at 8 feet above the 
base, of 6 feet, stood dose to the cave; the other was 
smaller, and overhung an old square reservoir of water, 
lined with bricks and stones. They were profusely 
ornamented with pendulous racemes of large vermHion- 
ooloured blossoms, forming superb objects, unequalled 
in the flora of the East Indies, and I presume, not sui^ 
passed in magnificence and elegance in any part of the 
world. The Birman name is Tktha, Neither the people 
here, nor at Martaban, could give me any distinct 
account of its native place of growth ; but there is little 
doubt that it belongs to the forests of this province."-^ 
Bot. Mag., 4453. 

Ctrtochilum citiumum. Lenum^ohvired Osfr- 
toekUum, This has a good deal the habit of iho 
CfyrtodiUfim JiUpes, but the scape is less slender, the 
flowers larger, of an uniform palo>yellow, or lemon-colour^ 
with a different shaped lip, and a prominent and very 
conspicuous tooth on each side of the short column. It 
was imported from Central America, and thrives in the 
cool division of the Orchid house, placed in a basket of 
loose turfy peat and moss, and suspended from the roo€ 
— Bot. Mag., 4454. [It is nothing but Onddittm 
eoncolor.'] 

EpiMisniuM piMMATUM. Pwnate4eaved jfyimcdUim, 
A most lovely little hardy herbaceous plant with flowers 
in form, and size, and colour, resembling some ffeUa/H^ 
theiMums, but, when they are inspected, Uie curious stmo- 
ture of an Epimedium may be detected. It is a native 
of the shady mountain woods in Gilan, a province of 
Persia, where it was first detected by Hablitz. It has 
since been found in the Caucasian region, nn Mount 
Talusch, between Lenkoran and Snnant, at an elevation 
of 2400 feet above the level of the wo^.-^Bci. Mag^ 
4456. 

MoEMooRs LBMTI0IN08A. FfeckUd Morwodu, 
A new and very remarkable spedes of Momyoda^ ob- 
tained from Central America, and flowered in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Lawrence. It should be potted in loose 
turfy peat ; in winter it remains in a state of rest, and 
must then be kept in a moderately warm and rather dry 
stove, giving it little or no water. — Bot. Mag., 4455. 

ZnrniA MicROPHTLLA. Lo/rgtA^WMd Zieria. This 
is a much handsomer spedes than the old Ziaria 
lanceolaia. Mr. Allan Cunningham says it attains in 
its native country a height of firom 14 to 16 feet, and tha 
leaves and the flowers are the largest of the genus. It 
is a native of Van Diemen's Land, in shady ravines and 
mountain creeks, and is known in the colony by the 
name of 3tink-wood. — Bot. Mag., 4451. 
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FRUIT AKD TEOBTABLB DEPAETMENT. 

Olau. 
Cmejuiih, Puciu, Tmn, ind other fioit tree* in 

pou or tuba, inlsoded for fordug culj in tbc Kwan, 
•bould, if tbc irood be IoI«nb] j ripe, be placed in ■ cool, 
md putiiU]- ibuded >ilu>ti<ni,Io birdea their wood ud 
pcepuv tbem tor eirlj eidtemeat, ind uj vbicb requiie 
(bifting iboulil be Ulended to witbaut delmj, bnt be 
oueAd Dot to injtue the b»ll>. 

Okifu ifpcDiug in hoOMi ihoold be nippliej with 
■bunduice of lijfat ud lir to •ecnni coloni ud flnoiu', 
ud alto to ripen and harden the wood of the Tinea. It 
ii adTiable, too, to leparate and (horteD anj long Utenb 
vbicb wen left, tlut no iiiinnnewij ihadow mar 
obitmct tbo njt of the lan ; bnt too gnat expoanre 
may injnre by KaUing. If the veatber pcora Teij drj 
and wum, it woald be adviMble to water the Tine- 
bordeti with hijnid mauuni. 

Feub Tub often luGhr linn nd tpider; after the 
frnit are ill gathered, and when the wood ia ripening, 
■jringe with dear lime and toot water, and alio add a 
little lulphur. 

Pmu iwelling up, and plant! in Tigmini growth, 
nqnire watering with thin liquid mannzTL 

0pm Air. 

Aipiuani bedk vavf reeeiTe a good coatiiig of nil 
and be watered well with weak li<iiiid maoun, bat wet 
wtatber muit be lelscted for the puipoH. 

GiDLirLowaai for theltering througli the winter 
abould be Hwn withoot taj delay, and if they could be 
•own in a frame to madi die better, but giTe tbem fall 
expoann wbilft the weather will allow of It. 

FbdiT TaxB trained to walla, Ac., will be benefited 
by Mopping and tbinning out raperflnoni wood, and by 
eneonraging the growth of the rvotiM much aapoMible. 

LartDCtt, CiBBian, i>o Wiwrna Omon ibonld 
now be lown. HaomeiaiDllh and Bath Coia lettuoei 
are the beet fbr thit time. 

SrraicB thonld be town tome time betwixt the 7lh 
and 15lh of the month for winter oie. 

TDKHiri. TbeStoiu,Dutch,and8iiWeeki,ihDnId 
be Mwn in every ipare Ut of ground for winter nae. 



FLOWEB DEPABTHEKT. 



In the CoMiikTtToav axo Gaxnaooi^ Cineiariaa, 
Primnlaa, and other winter flowering planla ahDuld 
RimiTe eTery eneonragement in perbcting their de- 
Telqimenta. 

CiMSLLUi may now be giaftsd by inarching. Select 
well-grown aboota for the purpoae. When the toleration 
ia completed eipoae the pUnta operated apon to a eloH 
and bnmid atmo^here. tlnng the imall phial, for 



HiSMamTTi to flower in winter ihotild b« aewn in 
5-inch pota about the middle of the month. 

PuHTi with tender roola, itanding ont of doon, 
•honld the weather proie wet, had better be taken into 
the Greeu-bouie abeul the end. 

Gscais-HoiiiE. Abundant aCmo^iherM moiiture, 
free adminion of «r, a liberal lupply of watw to thoee 
in a growing Male, and partial ihade are the reqniiitet 
thii month. 

0pm Air. 

Ron-erocK*, bud, ud plant euttingi of all the ener- 
green Undi. 

CanaaTiom, layer rtlll, and aeparate in damp weather 
■neb ai are well rooted, pot tbem in S3-aiaed pota, and 
place them for a &w dayi in a cloae frame. 



NUBSERT u 



> FORBST-TRBE DEPARTMENT. 



Cnttingi of eTcrgicen abmbi ihould now be pat in. 

Frepaiationa may alu be made for remonng large 
apedmen treea, alwnt the end of the month : dig out 
the uil aroond the tteea intended to be remored, at a 
•affident diitaoce from the bole to allow of a large ball 
nh ; by thia meani a number of rooileti will be 
id, and any time in September or October, which 
an the beet monlhi in the year for the puipoae, they 

may 1m taken up and allied to 

intended to oceupy. 
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FUCHSIA SPECTASILIS. (Show7Poch«b). 

CZm#* Octandria.— Ord«r, MoifO«TiriA.i Nat. Order, Owaortiiit. (Onigtadib Fi^. Kfngd,) 



Owfsiuc CHAiucmi.~TiiAe qfealpx adhering to the ovary 
at the base, and drawn out at the apex with a cylindrical 
fowvcleft tube, whose lobes soon fall off. Petals four, alter- 
nating with the lobes of the calyx, and inserted in the upper 
part of the tube, Tory rarely wanting. Stametu eight. Ovary 
crowned by an uroeolate gland. &yle filiform, crowned by 
a capitate stigma. Berry oblong, or orate-globose, four- 
▼alved, four-oelled, many-seeded.— Ifa^. BeL ix„ t. 88. 

BraciFic Charactkr. — PianC an evergreen shrub. 
Branek*$ and item slightly angled, succulent, sanguineous, 
smooth, shining. Leavu in threes ovate-elUptical, acute ; 



upper mrfaee dark-green; Unetr tur/aee rich purple. 
Petioles an Inch or more long, purple. PeduneUs axillary, 
solitary, single-flowered, red, shorter than the leaves. Ovary 
with four furrows. Calyx somewhat funnel-shaped, four or 
five inches long, swollen at the base, scarlet ; limb four- 
parted ; s^fments spreading, acuminate, tipped with green. 
Petals large, deep-red, nearly orbicular, spreading. Stamens 
red. Style longer than the stamens. Stigma four-lobed. 

AcTHORinas and SvNONYMia.— Fuchsia spectabUis, Sir 
IF. Hooker in Bot. Mag.t 4375. 



A SPLENDID new species of Fuchsia introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, Nurseiymen, 
Exeter. It was disooYered by Mr. Lobb growing in shady woods on the mountains of 
Peru, where it attains a height of 4 feet. 

When in bloom, as its name indicates, it is a very gay species, its fine habit, profusion 
of flowers, and rich colours, which are displayed even by the stems, leaves, petioles, and 
peduncles, render it altogether a splendid object. 

In cultivation it requires the same treatment as jP. serratifoliay and corymbifloray 
bearing some resemblance to these in habit. The soil should be light and rich, the 
drainage gpod, and the pots not too small. 

It is propagated by cuttings of either young or half-ripened wood, planted in pots of 
sand, and placed in heat. 

The generic name was given in honour of Leonard Fuchs, a celebrated German 
botanist. 



CCELOGYNE LOWII. (Mr.Low-sOalogyne.) 
CUust Otnandria. Ordert Monaitdria. Nat, Order^ ORCRmAcax. (Orchids, Veg, Kingd.) 



GsNKRic Charactsr. — Sepols connivent or spreading, 
Arse, equal, similar in colour to the petals. Petals occasion- 
ally resembling the sepals^ but sometimes linear. LcUfellum 
cucullate, frequently three-Iobed, with depressed streaks 
or onsts on its surface, but sometimes quite entire, and 
without crests. Column erect, free, with a winged margin, 
expanding at the summit, or cucullate, with a two-lipped stig- 
ma- Anthers two-celled, covered, not divisible in the middle, 
inserted below the apex of the column. Pollen-masses four, 
firee, inclining to cue side ; ocoaeionaUy cohering. 



SpRCiric Charactbr.— Pton< an epiphyte. Pseudo-bulbs 
large. £ea«e« ample end graceful, 8 feet or more kmg. Scape 
30 inches long. Flowers numerous, thickly set. Sepals and 
column of an uniform cream colour. Labellum indistinctly 
threO'lobed, coloured like the sepals* but marked down the 
centre with a dash of bright orange. 

AuTBORiTixa AND Btnontmbi.— Ccelogync Lowli of the 
Nurseries. 



This fine new species of Goelogyne is a native of Sarawak, in Borneo, where it was 
discovered by Mr. Hugh Low, Jun., who sent living plants of it along with many other 
valuable things to the nursery at Clapton, in October, 1846 ; from tiience it found its 
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way into private collections, and produced ita fioe flowers for the first time in the stove 

of 8. Rocker, Esq., and Halford, Esq., in Ma;, 1848, at which time our artist was 

kmdiy permitted to make the present drawing. 

The wood-cut representation below exhibits the epiphytal diaracter and growth of 
the large pseudo-bulbs and graceful foliage of this beautiful Orchid. 



In its native cotmtry it is a magnificent plant. Messrs. Low had Sower-spikes sent 
home upwarda of SO inches in length, and very fragrant. It grows In the low marshy 
grounds on the banks of the Sarawak River, and is much prized by the natives. 

It will thrive well in chopped moss and potsherds, and whilst in a growing state will 
require a liberal supply of water, shade, and a very humid atmosphere; but after the 
flowering and growth are over, the heat, wat«r, humidity, and shade must be considerably 



Propagation is easily effected by separating one of the pseudo-bulbs while in a torpid 
state, and treating it as the parent plant 

The generic name is derived from koiloi, hollow, and gyne, female, which alludes to 
the structure of the stigma. 
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BORONIA TETRANDRA. (Four^tomcned BoronU ) 
Class t OcTANDRTA.—— Order, Movooynia. Nat. Order, Rutac&s. (Rueworta, Veg. Kingd ) 



Grhskic Chaiiactsr. — Caipjp four-parted or fonr-cleft, 
penmanent. Petals four, maroesoent. Stamens eight, the 
four opposite the petals shortest, all shorter than the petals : 
line, fringed, or tuberonlated, linear; osually dilated at the 
top, whenoe a rery ^ort thread arises, bearing the anther. 
Anthers heart-shaped, usually with a short appendage at 
the apex. Styles four, ereot, smooth, approximate or Joined 
together, terminated by an equal or capitate four-furrowed 



stigma. Fruit four two-Talved carpels. Seeds ovate, com- 
preosed, usually one in each carpels— Af^j^. Bot. tx. 1S3. 

SpsaFic Charactbr. — Plant an evergreen shrub. 
Branches pilose- Leaves pinnated ; le^fUis four or live pairs, 
linear, obtuse, smooth. Pedfodf short, one-flowered. Flowers 
purple-rose. 

AinraoRiTiBs Aurn Bvnonymbs.— Boromia tetrandra, LoMU, 
Nov, HoU. i., 1. 125. Don's Byst L, 792. 



BoRONiA TETRANDRA forms a n6at growing plant, with a compact habit ; the foliage is not 
unlike that of B. pimiataj but is shorter ; it was originally brought to this country in 
1824, but is supposed to have been lost for some years, until its re-introduction a short 
time ago. Perhaps in flowering it scarcely equals some of the other members of the 
genus, but it is a very free bloomer, and from its compact habit of growth may prove an 
acquisition in our Metropolitan Exhibitions. 

Our drawing was made in May from a specimen which flowered in the greenhouse of 
Mr. Henderson, Nurseryman, Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, London, and which was 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society's Garden in May last. 

It is a native of New Holland, growing chiefly in Van Leuwin's Land. 

In its cultivation particular attention should be paid to potting; the pot should 
always be of a proportionately small size ; the drainage must be copious ; a moderate 
supply of water only must be supplied, and that if possible should be soft or rain water ; 
the soil should be composed of a light loamy earth, with a small portion of very sandy 
heath mould; and a light airy situation in the greenhouse shodd be aflbrded for its 
growth. 

It is propagated by cuttings planted in sand, and placed in a very moderate heat. 

Dr. Sibthorpe, a collector of plants, who had an Italian servant to accompany him in 
his tours, lost him by an accident at Athens, and commemorated his services in the 
present genus. His name was Francis Borone. 



CLERODENDRON SCANDENS. (Cllmbing Clerodendron.) 
Class, DiOYiCAMiA. Order, ANGrosPBRMiA.— -^at Orders Vkmubnacrjc 



Gehbric Chajuctbr.— Calyx campanulate, fiye-parted, 
flye-toothed. Corolla with a cylindrical tube^ often elon- 
gated ; Umb five-parted ; lobes equaL /Stam«fw four, didy- 
namous, ezserted, secund. Qermen four-celled, one-seeded. 
Stigma bifid, acute. 

SpBciFic Charactbr.— PtonC an c ver gwwu climbing shrubw 
Stems and branches pubescent, indistinctly angular. Leaves 
oTate, entire^ membranaceous, somewhatcordate at the base, 
and acuminate at the extremity, pubescent. Petioles slender 



and Jointed. Peduncles axillary, many-flowered. Panicle 
leaiy. Catpx coloured. Corolla white, tinged with rose- 
colour ; tube much longer than the calyx, roee-ooloured ; limb 
spreading ; sqfments obovate. Stamens and style exserted. 
AuTUORTTin AND Stnonymbs. — Clerodeudron soandeos. 
Sir W, Hooker in Bot, Mag., 43M. Clerodendron umbel- 
latum, PoireVs Cycl. t., p. 106. Clerodendron splendcns 
album of the Nurseries. 



This kind of Clerodendron has been commonly considered a variety of C. splendens, from 
which however it differs in so many particulars that we always were inclined to believe it 
a distinct species, and on closer examination and comparison with the description of 
C. splendens, our opinion appears to be well founded. Sir William Hooker s fine figure 
in the Botanical Magazine has confirmed all our previous conjectures. 

The plant is little known in collections, although it has been grown in this country for 
several years. It is a native of Sierra Leone, where it was first met with by Mr. Whit- 
field, and through him was introduced by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Nui-serymen, 
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BEOONIA CINVABABINl. 



EsBter. It ms also shortly afterwards obtained by Uessn. Hendersoo, Pine-Apple 
Place, London, with whom it flowered in October, 1842, when our drawing was made. 

It has a neat climbing habit, is a remarkablj free flowerer, and of easy cultivatdon in 
a mtrm stove, requiring only the common treatment of other stove plants. The flowers 
are not very showy, but the rosy tinge renders them pretty, and being produced during 
the winter months, when few Sowers ore to be had, they are rendered valuable. 

An examination of the annexed engraving will more effectually explain the manner 
and peculiarities of inflorescence, tec, than a longer verbal deecriptiotL 



It is increased by cuttings of the half-ripened wood planted in pots of a mixtore of 
sand and heath soil, and placed in a strong moist heat. 

Linnffius founded the name of this genus on the variable medicinal properties with 
which difieient species are gifted. It is compounded of two Greek words — CUrot, noble, 
and dendroti, a tree. 



BEGONIA CINNABARINA. (cinB.b.«oiour^ b,^u.) 

lamKi*. Oriltr, Polvudiui. Nat Ordtr, Bmuntcix. IBtgoslidi. Vig. Ktuffd.) 
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This new and very handsome species of Begonia is a native of Bolivia, in South America, 
whence it was lately introduced by Messrs. Henderson & Co., Fine Apple Place, London. 
The fine palmate foliage of a rich shining green, with reddish veins, and the large bright 
orange-red flowers, contribute to render the plant when In bloom a noble object, and one 
likely to become a great favourite with cultivators. 
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It is a greenhouse species, flowering profoselj from July to the end of the season. 

The ordinary management of perennial Begonias is sufficient to ensure a good bloom 
with this species. 

Our drawing was made from a specimen which flowered in the stove of Messrs. 
Henderson's in October, 1848. 

Propagation is eflected by cuttings and seeds. 

The name Begonia is given in honour of Michael Begon, a botanist of the seventeenth 
centuiy. 



CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE. 

By John Towerty Etq, 
(Oontinoed firam Fsge 19B.) 

AxMOSPHERio Phenomena claim notice as they are multiform and of deep interest. In 
the last article the two essential constituents of atmospheric air, which always combine in 
definite proportions, were treated of as constant elements; while two others, which are found 
in its volume, namely watery vapour and carbonic acid, are classed as variable elements. 
But there is a third which must not be passed over in silence, as it is alwa3rs present, though 
to what extent, philosophy does not appear able to determine, — ^this is Ammonia, that com- 
bination of two of the gases, hydrogen and nitrogen, which was mentioned at page 166, and 
also at page 203 of the " Magazine of Gardening and Botany." Liebig was the first chemist 
who, in the first edition of bis work on Agricultural Chemistry, attached importance to the 
ammonia that assuredly exists in the atmosphere ; but modem theory, taken up by ardent 
young persons, went too £Bur when it assumed that " plants obtain sR their nitrogen from 
the ammonia which floats in the atmosphere." If, however, we recollect that there is not 
a decaying substance containing nitrogen, scattered over the earth's surface, that does not 
evolve some ammonia, it will be difficult to entertain a doubt of its actual presence in the 
atmospheric air ; and in &ct, direct experiments upon snow and the purest rain water 
have determined its existence therein. The smoke from coals contains also a volume of 
ammoniacal salts; and it would not be unsafe to conjecture that, by the energy of electricity, 
the nitrogen of the air, and the hydrogen of its watery vapour, are induced to combine in the 
exact proportions which form ammoniacal gas. Under whatever circumstances or propor- 
tions ammonia may actually exist, certain it is that every shower will convey some of it to 
the surfiEU^ of the earth, and thus, through the wise economy of nature, give fertility to the 
numerous varieties of farm and garden plants, which demand the- product of decay and 
putrefaction. How wonderful and admirable are those ceaseless changes which result from 
the grand law that nothing ever was, nor should be, lost ! ! 

One additional remark upon the composition of the atmosphere may be hazarded ; it is 
generally asserted that, '* the essential gases oxygen and hydrogen exist in a state of merely 
mechanical mixture, and by no means, as some have supposed, in chemical combination." 
It would be difficult to set aside this rather modem hypothesis, especially since some of 
the most striking experiments tend to establish it. For instance, tlie formation of nitrous 
acid is induced by passing a succession of electric sparks through a small volume of pure 
atmospheric air contained in a glass tube : on the other hand, it appears unphilosophicaL to 
suppose that two gases so undeviatingly constant, so unvaiying in proportion and quality, 
— ^be their situation throughout the world what it may — could exist in a state of mere 
mechanical mixture ! Such a mixture implies an interfiltration only, an interstidal position 
of particles, under the law of Dalton, that *' each and every gas becomes a vacuum to 
other gases;" whereas, that permanent and uniform blending of the two atmospheric gases, 
which has existed without alteration since the commencement of time, seems to require the 
presence of an agent which should convert the two constituents into one perfect and homo- 
geneous medium, exactly suitable to the requirements of every being that inspires the 
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breath of life. Air, it is troe, can be rent and torn to pieces by powerful electric agencies, 
but then it is no longer air; its gases become separated, and in their act of separation 
produces other combinations. Connected with this subject, I find a passage in the Penny 
GyclopSBdia, which merits insertion: — 

'* It has been found that two gases in a state of mixture exercise no influence one upon 
the other except communication of temperature, but that each is disposed in exactly the 
same manner as it would be if the other were not present. Thus it is found, entirely 
contrary to all previous notions, that no pressure of dry air upon water exerts the least 
influence in preventing the formation of steam, which goes on exactly as if the space above 
were a vacuum*, and continues until further evaporation is stopped by the pressure of the 
steam already created. It is also found, that no degree of pressure of one gas can confine 
another in water ; but that, supposing a bottle partly full of water, the gas confined in the 
water will escape to the suifEu^ and distribute itself in precisely the same way as if other gases 
were not present. By this it is not meant that the action, commonly called mechanical, 
cannot take place, or that a stream of hydrogen would not trouble the air ; but only that 
the permanence of one gas is not affected in any way by the presence of another, so long 
as no chemical action is excited." 

At this point, I think, we find some reason to conjecture that the theory of mechanical 
mixture may not be tenable, and for the precise reason that is advanced in its favour. 

Mr. Dalton taking into consideration the presumptions which exist against the chemical 
union of the ingredients of the atmosphere, (t. e, of the oxygen and nitrogen,) infers that 
the atmosphere does not consist altogether of the compound caJled air, but that the nitrogen 
atmosphere is higher than the oxygen atmosphere. 

"In fact, if there is no mechanical union, the above law of the mixture of the gases 
requires us to allow that each is an atmosphere independent of the other, and that the two 
are, most probably, of two unequal heights." 

But what say facts ? Did not Gay Lussac bring down air from a height of more than 
four miles, which was not found to differ from that of the earth s surface in the proportion 
of its oxygen to its nitrogen ? Has any circumstance, or degree of any experimental analysis 
ever, in one instance, led to the inference that the two gases exist in any condition other 
than that admitted by all to be indisputably proved ? Now, we maintain that the adven- 
titious gases, not only those which have been already alluded to, but others which degrade 
and contaminate the air, producing ague and epidemics, do exist in a temporary state of 
mechanical union only, till they are either brought down by rain, or act upon each other 
electrically, producing true chemical results, but yet (providentially) without being able to 
disturb the perfect union of the two basal gases, in their mixed proportions of about 77^ 
nitrogen to 21 of oxygen. 

Atmospheric vapour is the source of many beautiful and interesting phenomena. Nothing 
can be more so than the sudden absorption and disappearance of frosty rime. The readers, 
some at least, may probably follow us when we recal to mind that often, in winter, the 
trees, bushes, and herbage are completely encrusted with frosty spiculsB, so that each twig 
or stalk becomes enlarged to double its usual thickness. 

A mist, or diffused stratus, in the early morning, the temperature being below the 
freezing point, is generally the cause of this deposition. The mist then disperses, 
ascends and forms clouds of varying modifications ; gradually, however, (the frost still con- 
tinuing,) the frosty rain vanishes, no drops of iK'ater fedl, it is taken up and absorbed by the 
air, and in an hour or two, not a particle of hoar frost remains on herbage or plants. On 
one occasion, noted by me particularly, the rime coated all vegetation, the temperature at 
8 o'clock being about 16°; there was no wind, no material difference in temperature, yet 
without any sensible cause, without thaw or solution, the whole of the rime vanished, every 
particle disappeared, it was all taken up a short period before noon, and passed into the 
atmosphere as invisible vapour, the transparency of the air was, however, lost and clouds 
formed. At from 2 to 3 o'clock the thermometer rose to 24°, by night-fall to 80^, 
on the following morning to 40°, and then rain commenced. 

The formation of clouds depends mainly upon the electric condition of the vapours ; and 
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here it will be relevant to our subject to take a cursory glance of Mr. Luke Howard^s 
classification. 

The three primary forms are : 

1. The Cirrus or curl, fibrous or streak-cloud, is the least dense of the whole series ; 
it generally forms on a ground of a deep blue sky and threatens a change of weather. 

3. The Cumulus, heaped or mass-cloud. It is a prevailing cloud in the day time of 
all seasons, and is exceedingly beautiful when it presents its silvery tops tinted with sober 
grey, against the bright blue sky. Bound, well formed cumuli indicate settled weather. 
Pure cumuli are the accompaniments of fine weather, and they generally disappear about 
sun-setting. 

8. The Status, haze or lay-cloud, is that extended haze or bed of vapour frequently seen 
in the valleys, permitting trees and tall objects to rise Hhrough it. If greatly and heavily 
extended, it constitutes fog. If it evaporate and vanish as the sun advances, particularly 
in and about harvest-time, the day will be fine ; if, on the contrary, it lingers on the sides 
of hills, and forms heavy masses of clouds, rain will speedily follow. 

The compound modifications are the Cirr(hstratus, Cirro-cumulus, CvmuUhstratus, and 
Cumido'Cirrostratus, Nimbus or rain cloud. 

1. Cirro-stratus, the mackerel-doud, a blending of cirrus with stratus, consisting of 
dense, greyish, longitudinal streaks, advancing like a shoal of fish ; it is often a prognostic 

of rain. 

3. Cirro-cumulus, or woolly fleeces, high in the air ; it forms a beautiful object, and is 
frequently a concomitant of fine weather. 

3. CumuUhstratus, It is a grand massive cloud of evening when, rising from the 
horizon, its towering masses are lit up by the sun. The prognostic is threatening, and the 
rosult is frequently a storm, preceded by coruscations of lightning. 

4 CumuUhcirrostratus, a blending of all the simple clouds ; it generally produces rain or 
storm, followed by a total suffusion, wherein all modifications are lost, and the fall of rain 
becomes continuous till the mass breaks up and disperses. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

By Q. T, 

** Of all the flowers in the garden," Doctor Johnson is said to have observed, " I like the 
Cauliflower ;'' and it is scarcely necessary to add that the learned Doctor's preference for 
this somewhat delicate oleraceous vegetable has become an universal one ; not the least 
conspicuous evidence of which consists in the hundreds of acres around the Metropolis, 
that are annually overspread with hand-glasses for the winter protection and spring 
advancement of Cauliflowers — ^the glasses employed glittering in the sunbeams like fields 
of crystal. In the gardens of the noble and affluent of the land, where every luxury that 
scientific horticulture and the gardener's skill can supply must be sought for and 
obtained, the production of Cauliflowers very early in the season, when the winter produce 
of its congener, the brocoli, has become exhausted, is always an especial desideratum. In 
the methods mostly adopted for the obtainment of Cauliflowers early, there is but little 
dissimilarity practised, Uie general rule being to sow for the earliest or handglass crop in 
August in a fietvourable situation in the open ground ; and then, when the seedlings have 
developed a few ** rough leaves," to transplant the most vigorous plants to a sunny, sheltered 
border, or beneath frames or handglasses, where they are to remain ; and perhaps no 
better plan than this for the main summer supply can be adopted ; but for the earliest 
Cauliflowers, experience has satified me that it is not a good plan to sow so early in the 
season ; as by sowing in August, the plants attain a degree of luxuriance which, in case of 
an exceedingly mild winter, ultimately result in a rank plethoric habit highly injurious to 
them, when they come to experience the additional stimuli derived from cultivation under 
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handglasses in the spring : whilst on the other hand, should the winter prove to he a 
very severe one, they not unfreqaentlj derive an unlooked-for check in their luxuriant 
condition ; and thus, on the return of a genial season, are the more liable to terminate 
their career by that very disappointing result, the premature development of inferior, if 
not almost worthless heads, better known to gardeners as the " buttoning '* process. 

In the cultivation of the Cauliflower, therefore, (like the Pine-apple after the formation 
of its fruit), there should be no check experienced, but rather a rapidly uniform pro- 
gressive growth ; inasmuch, as any sudden, undue cessation of the active principle, by 
whatever means occasioned, is certain to result in a greater or less degree injuriously. 

It may at first sight seem somewhat paradoxical to assert that the earliest 
Cauliflowers are obtainable by sowing later thui is usually done ; notwithstanding, the 
best as well as the earliest I ever aaw, were the produce of a sowing made the first week 
* in October, which is at least a month or six weeks later than the autumnal sowing for 
main superior crops of this vegetable is generally made : but I must observe that the 
lateness of the semination was fully compensated for, by sowing on heat under the 
protection of glass, and by the after-treatment of the seedlings. 

From observations then made, the following is the rationale of management, from the 
time of sowing to the crop being available for use. 

In the last week of September, or in the middle of that month, if the season is not 
propitious, prepare an exhausted cucumber or melon bed under the protection of a two or 
three-light fiame, by elevating the back of the frame to an acute angle, that when filled up 
with soil, the declining influence of the sun may be concentrated as much as possible on 
the bed. The sur£Eu>e of the hotbed, inside the frame, must be forked up rather deeply to 
arouse the latent caloric of the fermenting materials, which, if too cold, a quantum of well- 
prepared leaves and stable-manure must be added to restore the warmth of the old bed. 
Any coarse soil from the surface of worn-out cucumber or melon beds, provided it be 
tolerably dry, will do for the purpose of filling up the frame within three or four inches of 
the glass, and this should be surfiaced with healthy loam passed through a coarse sieve, 
and commingled with particles of charcoal, wood-ashes, &c., to induce a healthy and rapid 
germination. 

The frame must be quite filled up that the glass may all but rest upon the sur&ce, 
which, for sowing in, should be neither wet nor dry, in the usual acceptation of the 
terms, but in a nice medium condition ; as if too moist, the seedlings may perish at this 
dull season as soon as they germinate : or, if too dry, they will not grow so soon as 
desirable. A tolerably thick sowing must be made ; the seeds barely covered with soil 
and wood-ashes, and the lights kept quite close, until germination is apparent ; but should 
the seedlings be tardy in making their appearance, the lights must be drawn off on a fine 
day and the surface of the seed-bed moistened with warm water given from a finely 
perforated rose-watering pot 

The moment the young plants are apparent, the frame-lights must be elevated back 
and front, just half-an-inch or so at first, gradually increasing the elevation to the 
thickness of a brick on edge, both back and fix)nt, that a free circulation of the atmosphere 
may prevent *' damping off," etiolation, and a tender debilitated growth; but despite 
these precautions, the young seedlings will sometimes " damp off" just on emerging from 
the soil ; the atmosphere at this period, when the " light of the sun is hid for many days," 
being often charged with so large a proportion of water, that, to obviate its effects, the 
lights of the frame must be altogether drawn off on all favourable opportunities, the surfeuse 
of the soil frequently stirred and loosened amongst the young plants carefullj vnth a sharp 
pointed stick, and effectually dredged over now and tiien with dry wood-ashes and fine 
charcoal dust, to imbibe the surface-moisture, and ward off the ravages that slugs, &c., 
are prone to commit. 

If the plants have gone on well, as they must have done, with the kindly attention 
and care bestowed upon them, they will soon become stocl^, with short, blue-looking, 
sturdy stems and robust foliage ; they must not now be allowed to suffer for the want of 
water, which should always at this time of the year be given to them in the morning 
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in a tepid state, and in fine weather the lights may be altogether withdrawn in the 
day-time, and although replaced for the sake of ensuring safety from sharp night-frosts, 
the frame must then also be well aired, as mischief may be done in the way of etiolatioD, 
even in a single night ; but as the seedlings have shortly to b^ transferred into pots, light 
rains will now do good, rather than inflict injury upon them; care must be taken, 
however, that the seed-bed does not become drenched or saturated with moisture; 
for, notwithstandiug that the plants are now healthy and robust, overmuch wet will soon 
induce a *' sickly hue " amongst the weaker ones, and denude the stoutest of them of their 
best leaves. 

If it should be considered that much unnecessazy ** trouble " is thus entailed by sowing 
Cauliflowers on the first of October, or thereabouts, instead of committing the seed to the 
ground in the ordinary manner about the middle of August, we can only observe that we 
have been thus diffuse on the seminal management and rearing of the young plants, because 
all the ** difficulty " that happens (and if difficult, it is only so by comparison,) is incurred in 
the treatment of the seed-bed ; for, unless that be sharply looked after as adverted to above, 
in a dreary October or November, should such occur, we must be prepared to " bid good- 
bye " to our stock of hand-light Cauliflowers, an occurrence by no means unusual in a '* bad 
season " under the methods ordinarily in practice. 

On the other hand, once safe from the bed on which they have been reared, their 
cultivation is secure, and, as before observed, practical experience has convinced us of the 
superior advantages which ultimately occur £rom this, compared with the usual methods 
adopted for obtaining the earliest Cauliflowers. 

On reference to my kitchen-garden diary, I find the following entry, " November 25 th, 
1847. Potting Cauliflowers sown on very ^ght bottom heat, on the 2nd October." From 
which it will be perceptible that in seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, the young 
Cauliflowers will be fit for potting. 

Any light, rich, free soil will suffice for the first potting, and small sixty-size pots are 
the best for use ; the stoutest plants must be selected, and care taken to preserve all the 
roots in lifting them from the seed-bed ; each must have a potsherd for drainage, and they 
must be potted tolerably firm, receiving a wa/rm watering when potted, and be immediately 
plunged to the pot-rims in exhausted cucumber and melon pits or frames, of which there 
are, at this season of the year, generally plenty unoccupied. 

A slight bottom heat may be generated, the plants plunged in light, dry soil, pretty 
near to the glass, &c,, as directed for the preparation of the seed-bed, and kept rather close 
for a day or two until the roots strike into the new soil, when abundance of air must be 
given night and day, although, at such an uncertain season, the safest course to take is 
always to replace the lights and elevate them for the ingress of air at night. 

Henceforth, the plants must experience no avoidable check ; occasional vraterings of 
well-diluted liquid-manure, in a tepid state, will invigorate their growth, and frequent 
dredgings of a mixture of soot, lime, wood-ashes, and char-dust, in about equal quantities, 
and in a finely pulverised state, will not only shield them from the destructive attacks of 
snails, &o,, but will stimulate them as well. 

Slugs are so cravingly fond of young Cauliflowers, that the utmost vigilance is often- 
times requisite to exterminate them, and should the dredgings they receive fiail to preserve 
them, traps, in the shape of carrot and turnip or potato slices, must be employed to decoy 
them from their favourite pursuit of generally feasting on whatever is most valuable. 

From the genial bottom-heat they are plunged in, and the other encouragements they 
receive, the plants will freely root, and in ten days, or at most a fortnight from the time of 
potting, be in readiness for a shift into pots as liberally large as can be spared, and pit or 
frame accommodation can be found for them to be re-plunged in. Forty-eight sized pots are 
the least that should be employed, or the plants will have become pot-bound ere the time 
arrives for planting them out beneath the hand-lights, and thereby receive a check at the 
precise period when it is indispensable for them to advance. 

Bearing in mind the number of hand-glasses likely to be wanted, and that four plants 
for each glass will be required, no more than the usual number allowed for casualties, in 
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addition to the quantity that will suffice, should be shifted, but the overplus may be 
permitted to take their chance in the pots they are already in ; but they must not be other- 
wise neglected, as they are sure to fall in useful in early spring for stopping up gaps in the 
secondary ranks. In shifting, it is almost needless to observe that the more robust portion 
of the stock must be selected, the pots as large as can be afforded, the quantity of drainage 
increased, and the compost employed should be a rich and rather unctuous loam, well 
incorporated and enriched with tiioroughly decomposed manure, commingled with soot and 
wood-ashes. The Cauliflower is a gross feeder, and flakes of not too rotten dung with a 
layer of soot, the latter to obviate the ingress of worms, it will be well to introduce 
immediately over the drainage. 

The compost should not of course be sifted, but used in as rough and porous a 
condition as is convenient or deemed essential to the maintaining of porosity in the mass ; 
they should be potted with tolerable firmness, the " balls " of course unbroken, and after- 
wards watered with fcarm water, to settle the soil about the roots. 

Ee-plunge them in a similar slight bottom-warmth to that which they were previously 
removed from, sufficiently near to the glass to prevent etiolation, when from severe frost 
or the impropitious state of the weather the glasses are necessitated to continue on in the 
day-time, but, at the same time, room enough must now be allowed them for progre&sive 
vigour. Continue to accord them a free circulation of air, by full exposure when the 
weather will admit of the nocturnal as well as the diurnal atmosphere ; renew the anti- 
slug allurements, freely water them with tepid liquid-manure, and increase the latter both 
in quantity and quality as the plants gain strength ; dredge over now and then as recom- 
mended above, loosen the surface soil of the pots with a pointed stick, and never allow it 
to become encrusted ; do not permit them to become dry at all, and although light rains 
upon them will make a wonderful improvement, they must not be allowed to become over 
saturated \vith moisture. Treated thus, the plants will be strong and the pots full of 
roots by the first week in February, when they may be planted out No better situation 
in the open quarters can perhaps be allotted for the hand-glass culture they are now about 
to enter upon, than where the earliest crop of celery has been cleared, inasmuch as 
the heavy manuring preparation made for that luxuriant vegetable, in conjunction with 
the manure dispensed in the liquiform to the crop in a growing state, will have rendered 
the ground rich, and from the thorough pulverisation the ground has undergone by exposure 
to frost, &c, in taking up the celery crop, a quarter cleared of the latter would be, to employ 
the expression of a culturist, " in fine heart " for Cauliflowers. 

To improve the *' staple " of the ground, however, as the taking up of the celery crop 
proceeds, the ground should be " bastard-trenched," and the surface disposed " ridge and 
furrow " fashion (superficially speaking), and on dry frosty mornings, so as to thoroughly 
expose the under soil to the action of frost ; and to pulverise the whole, it must be frequently 
well forked over, " tossed and tumbled " in an uneven manner, until the time of planting, 
when, to render the ground more fit for the reception of the plants, it should be top-dressed 
with a few barrowfuls of fresh soil, very rotten dung and wood-ashes, lightly forked in and 
levelled down with the potato fork. 

Hand-glasses with moveable ** caps " are decidedly better than those entire, being so 
much stronger as well as superior for aeration. All being ready for planting, dispose the 
glasses as is usually done, in as many parallel lines across the garden (or *' quarter " of ditto), 
from north to south, as will answer the requirements of the case, in lines five or six feet 
asunder, and the glasses individuaUy three or four feet apart (the distances, however, must 
respectively depend on whether it is intended to have intervening crops or not), and when 
they are placed, the interior of them may be prepared (for early Cauliflowers will not 
succeed well without preparation) by the introduction of a shovelful of dry soil mixed with 
wood-ashes, lime or char-dust from. the soil store-shed; this must be forked in with a 
small hand-prong, and a plant inserted rather deeply in each angle, thus leaving the 
centre free. 

If the weather is not frosty, sprinkle the plants with water in a tepid state, which will 
refresh as well as cleanse them of soil, &c.; they must be kept quite close for a week or 
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longer if the air is brisk and piercing, and the temperature of the interior soil will thus be 
increased by the concentration of solar influence, and this, conjoined with the dry material, 
will act most beneficially, and materially assist in nullifying the effects of the very seyere 
frosts we often experience in February and March. 

In a week or ten days air must be admitted more or less, but modified according to the 
state of the weather, by placing the " caps " angularly on the frame, or if very mild and 
showery by the removal of them now and then, replacing them, howeyer, at night ; but by 
no means must aeration at this early period be too liberal, as the atmosphere will generally 
be found to penetrate the crevices of the best made band-lights, t. e. those here spoken of 
with moveable caps and frames ; besides, their condition is now strictly artificial, and the 
object is rather to " drive them along " while robust and strong ; indeed, there should hence* 
forward be no such thing thought about as growing them steadily, the period when that 
was requisite having passed away, and there is of course no bottom-heat to stimulate 
them over-much. 

For the sake of neatness and convenience, alleys may be delineated alongside the hand- 
glass lines, and superficiaUy covered with coal-ashes or sand, to render them easily 
approachable in wet weather. 

As the Cauliflowers progress, frequently stir and loosen the surface, being careful, 
however, not to disturb the new roots they are making; repeat the dredgings over the 
foliage and soil, as often as needs be done to invigorate them, and as a preventive to snails 
and insects : give air with caution, draw the soil around the base of the glass outside, to keep 
out severe winds, and as they attain greater luxuriance, supply them well with warm 
manure-water about twice or thrice a week, and chiefly in showery "growing" weather, 
although in a dry and sunny time it must not be omitted, or rather not much less 
vigorously applied : perform these waterings in the morning until the middle of March ; 
by that time, the days are considerably lengthened, and solar influence more intense ; 
increase, therefore, the strength, quantity, and numerical application of the liquid as the 
days become longer and brighter, peribrming such operations early in the afternoon 
now, instead of in the morning, and close the glasses immediately afterwards. 

A gross feeder is the Caifliflower at all times, and more especially is it so when the 
constitutional vigour is unimpaired, and the organs of absorption and perspiration in good 
"working order:" the brighter the sunshine, therefore, the more thirsty they necessarily 
become, and their thirst should be satiated, not only with the manure of sheep, or deer, or 
cows, in the liquiform state, but a good dose of clarified soot-water intermingled with weak 
brine procured from bacon-stores, or any other liquid containing dissolved saline particles, 
they will especially flourish with, once a-week, at least, not only as food, but idso from 
the tendency the soot and salt have to destroy worms and grubs in die soil, and other insects. 

From the growth now accomplished, the leaves will have reached, we presume, the top 
of the hand-lights ; and in consequence, the frames must, without delay (or the foliage will 
be bruised and crushed), be elevated by introducing a brick or two bricks angularwise, at 
each comer of the frame on the existing surface previously made firm with the foot. 

The open space beneath the frame, occasioned by the elevation of the latter, must be 
embanked with soil, turned up around the glasses, and the alleys may afterwards, for 
cleanliness and convenience seke, be re-levelled, and re-delineated. This embankment 
will leave them — to employ a maritime phrase — ** high and dry ; " but although high, 
they must not be allowed to become dry ; renew the waterings therefore, but give air 
more freely, on all favourable occasions taking off the caps altogether. Perhaps the 
glasses may a second time require raising up, and if so, the operation will be but a 
repetition of the former process. 

Towards the middle of April some nice heads will have made their appearance and be 
fit for table if wanted, as early Cauliflowers invariably are, in a huny : but a week, or in 
short, a couple of days, will, in this stage of the proceedings, and the weather, make a 
surprising difference in their " coming in " for use ; so that if no immediate necessity exists 
for cutting them so early, permit them by all means the consummation of their career, 
which will be, by the last week in April and first week of May, remarkably fine heads in 
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succession. As soon as a head is perceptible, the good old custom of our ancestors of 
breaking the mid-rib of a leaf or two, and turning the latter inwards for blanching and 
protecting the young Cauliflowers, must be rigidly performed, or the inflorescence will 
expand with heat and turn yellow from alternate dews and sunshine ; but should they 
com^jya too quickly in succession for immediate use (which, however, is seldom the case) 
they^ust be cut in time with a goodly length of stalk, and several full-grown leaves 
attached, and their stalks inserted in damp sand, or placed in pans renewed with fresh 
water daily, in a dark damp room or vegetable storehouse, which every establishment 
should possess. 

Watering must be zealously followed up until the heads are about half-developed in 
size, when it must be exclusively withheld, the hand-glasses removed to the cucumber 
ridge, and the Cauliflowers themselves exposed to all the benefits that genial rains and 
increasing sunshine can confer upon them. 



OBSERVATIONS ON A SINGULAR VARIETY OF PLANTAGO MAJOR, 
CALLED THE " BESOM PLANTAIN " OF RAY. 

By R. ScoUj Chattworth, 

In Vol. I. of the " Florigraphia Britannica," p. 193, are the following remarks : — 

" The variety called by Ray the * Besome Plantain or Plantain with spiky tufts,' has 
been noticed since the year 1682, when it was found by Dr. Johnson in the Isle of 
Thanet, and has since been observed in various parts of the country. The peculiarity of 
this form is owing to the bracteaB becoming foliaceous, which beautifully shows that 
bractesB are only diminutive forms of leaves.*' 

Now, although in the above extract, the foliaceous form of the bracts is regarded as an 
instance of morphology, yet in some respects it diflers from most forms which come under 
that character : every spike which the plant produces has its bracts foliaceous, and, as I 
have proved, this peculiarity may be reproduced from seed. 

In the summer of 1845 my attention was directed to a plant of Plantago Major var,, 
from which I gathered seeds in the autumn. These seeds were sown in April 1846, four 
of the largest plants of that sowing were saved, and have invariably produced all the spikes 
with foliaceous bracts. 

Again, in the Autumn of last year I gathered seeds from the plants raised in 1846. 
Those seeds were so^vn last April, and of the plants from that sowing (without reference to 
size) thirty-seven were saved. At present, August 9th, thirty-four of these plants have 
spikes, and all the spikes have foliaceous bracts. Nor can I perceive the least tendency 
to revert to the form which obtains in Plantago Msyor. 

Here we have a peculiarity, produced originally by a iavourable concurrence of climatic 
or other conditions, observed in a common plant more than 200 years ago, and since foimd 
in various parts of the country, becoming fixed, and that too in Uie absence of any care on 
the part of man. 

These fiBUSts open a wide and interesting field for physiological and botanical inquiry. 

Another species of this genus is occasionally met with, having one or more of the 
spikes with foliaceous bracts, I mean Plantago lanceolata. It would be desirable to 
ascertain whether in the case of this species, seeds gathered from such spikes would 
produce plants whose spikes would all bear foliaceous bracts. 
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USE OF ORNAMENTAL VASES IN WHICH TO PLUNGE PLANTS FOR 
THE DECORATION OF GARDENS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 

By Mr. Smii, Qartiatig, LantaMre. 
It has been computed by a competent authority, that no leas a number than 1,000,000 of 
planta in pots are required annually for the supply of the London markets alone ; and 
that folly ttro-thirds of these are purchased by amateurs, who possess no other convenience 
for their cultiTatioD than a. common bouse window. If this calculation be correct, and so 
large a quantity is demanded for a town like London, where all parties are almost 
constantly inuneiwd in business, and where so few facilitiee exist for the growth of such 
bobbies, how immense must be the number requisite to meet the wants of the whole 
kingdom, where amateurs abound in evety part, and where cultivation is carried on in the 
most extensiTe forms by thousands of persons, whose enthusiastio love of flowers leads 
them to purchase and cultivate almost every thing truly valuable and novel. I have often 
thou^t bow desirable it would be, if eome neat, simple and effectual plan could be hit 
upon to prevent the common red garden-pot &om bemg seen, which by its pUun uniformity 
and colour destroys much of the fine efiect that plants would otherwise have in the 
situations where they are placed. 

After mature d^beration, nothing appears to me equal for this purpose to different 
sbqied vases, which are in eveiy point calculated for this purpose, as they can be made 
to any size and pattern, and may be of stifficient proportions to hold one or several plants 
aa the proprietor may think fit, and are especially suited for lawns and pleasure grounds 
where flower-beds coijd not be allowed, or would be altogether out of place. 

Metat is the best material of which to make these vases, but they must have glass 
covets for tender plants, it being necessary that the earth in the pots should be exposed to 
light, otherwise the plants cannot flourish long ; and especially for rooms, and other situations 
in-doois, this is important : glass is 
the best calculated for the purposes 
of both admitting light and supplying 
. heat, but the glass should be either 
ground or coloured to prevent the 
pots &om being visible. China or 
even earthenware could be made as 
ornamental as could be wished; and 
with glass covers to admit l^t to the 
surface of the pots they may be so 
constructod as to have a first-rate 
eSect, and may be used either for 
plants or cut Sowers, or both. 

The lower part of the vases may 
be made to imitate leaves, and the top 
cover may have more than one aper- 
ture if desirable, for the stems of the 
plants to pass through; other aper- 
tures may be likewise made round 
the sides, so that cut flowers may be 

placed all round below the growing plants, as shown by the sectbn (a) ; and when there is do 
growing plant, cut flowers may be also placed in the top tlumigfa the aperture in the cover 
made for that purpose (b). Basons of water might be placed within the vase and their 
he^hts regulated by moveable blocks of wood, which may by this means be made to suit 
either small or large flower pots, or glasses, or basons, or anythii^ else required. The 
cover of the vase (b) should be made in two pieces, to afford facilities for placing in or 
taking out the plants or removing the water in the basons. One lai^ baaon at the 
bottom for cut flowers with long stalks will answer eveiy purpoee. 
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CULTURE OF THE BENGAL QUINCE, OR MAREEDOO OF INDIA. 

The common Beogal Qoiiice is the ^gle Mamtetot of Boib. Coram, and our Botanical 
Catalogues, and the C'ratava Marmeloi of lAntmoB' Spec. 6ST. The fniit is also called in its 
native eonntry, Mareedoo and Marmelot, but it is better known to Europeaiis by tlie name 
of Bengal Quince, from its great resemblance both in perfume, colour, and size to our 
European Quince, aad Elepbant-apple, &om the fruit being fed upon hj elephants. It is 
a native of the mountainous parts of Coromandel and other places in the East Indies, and 
is associated with the Onuige tribe {Aurantiacea) in Dr. Lindley's " Vegetable Kingdom." 
The generic name AtyAi, /Egle, is from one of the Hesperidee. 

In its native oonnttj it forms a brood-epreading bush, 1 or 1 Q feet in height Branehs* 
armed with simple and occasionallj doable spines. PetioUa 3 inches or more long. 
Leave* trifoliate ; UaJUu oboxate, somewhat obtuse, deniictilate, middle one largest, 
stalked, lateral ones smaller, sessile. Flowen produced in the axils, and at the 
termination of the branches in racemes containing eight or ten blossoms each. Calyx 
three to five-lobed. Petali five, spreading. Stamen* thirty, unconnected, with long, 
linear, mucronate anthers. Stigma almost seesUe. Fruit baccate, almost like an orange, 
turbinately globose, many-celled ; pulp nutritious and also slightly aperient, it contains a 
large quantity of tenacious transparent gluten, which when fresh may be drawn out into 
fine threads two or three yards in length. It grows to a larger size than the common 
Elephaot-apple or Yellanga {Feronia Elephantum\ and is very delicious to the taste and 
exquisitely fragrant. CelU numerons, many seeded. Seed* imbedded in the fleshy 
mucous pulp. The fruit is used chiefly in the dessert and for preserving; the Dutch 
also in Ceylon prepare a perfume from the rind. 

The plant was introduced to this country in 
1759, and was at one time pretty eitensively 
cultivated ; but the introduction of so many new 

and brilliant sutgects during the last thir^ • 

years has so far eclipeed it, that if we except 
a few old and curious collections it is now 
scarcely ever to be met with, notvrithstandii^ 
it deserves every cultivator's care. 

In cultivation it requires a tight loamy 
soil, mixed vrith one-fourth of very rotten dung, 
if grown in a tub ; but if planted out in the bor- 
ders of a stove, good turfy loam without any 
admixture is the best. 

The temperature for its growth and fruiting 
should be a moderate stove heat, and if the 
roots can have access to a little bottom warmth, 

BO much the better ; in these respects it associates with the Rose Apple {JamhoM ndffarii}, 
the Cherimoyer {Anona Chtnmolia), the Mombin or Yellow Hog-plum (Spondttu lutea), 
and the Chinese Lee-Chee [Euphoria LaUht), all which require a medium temperature, 
free circulation of air, a liberal supply of water, and a moderately humid atmosphere. 
Good drdnage is also es-tential wherever the plants are grown. 

Increase is effected by ripened cuttings, which root readily in sand under a 
band-glasa in heat 
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TREATMENT OF PLANTS INTENDED FOR WINTER AND SPRING 

FORCING FOR THEIR FLOWERS. 

ByG.T. 

When the summer and autumnal beauty of the flower-garden is departed, the gardener 
commences an anxious supervision of the reserve-garden ; or, to employ a commercial 
phrase, '* he begins to take stock" of what he has in store likely to be serviceable in 
producing an in-door floral display, throughout the approaching winter; and he may 
consider himself an enviable man, if he is quite satisfied with the result of his inspection. 

Too often the very reverse of this is the Deust ; nor is there anything very surprising 
in the circumstance, if amid the unceasing activity of business, and the various demands 
continually made on his attention in summer, the stock of forcing-plants should have 
become somewhat overlooked until late in the season. 

It is a truthful proverb which declares that " to reap in summer we must sow in 
winter ;" and this is equally applicable to plants intended for forcing afi well as other 
things, for unless an efficient stock of robust, well-cultivated plants be provided early in 
the summer season, it is in vain we look for flowers — leaves and shoots will rather be the 
produce, when artificially excited in the winter season. 

The purport of the following observations, therefore, is to invite more timely attention 
to the matter, as I have known the following treatment advantageously and with the best 
success attend the preparation of plants intended for forcing for their flowers, or fragrance. 

As a general rule, to which, however, there are exceptions, plants intended for forcing 
may be separated into two classes — those requiring to be established in pots at least a 
year, as roses, Persian Lilacs, and other hardy shrubs, Rhododendrons, Pceonies, or what 
not; and those that have been pot-grown five or six months previous to forcing, as 
Pelargoniums, Salvias, Heliotropiums, and other half-hardy plants. 

Amongst the exceptions to these, may be enumerated the Lily of the Valley, and a 
variety of hardy, fibrous-rooted, herbaceous plants, as Phloxes, &c., which, if taken up with 
good balls containing their roots undisturbed, will succeed, if forced immediately; 
although a better and more certain production of bloom might reasonably be relied on, if 
established in pots two or three months previously to the operation of forcing. 

On the practical appreciation and observance of two or three essential principles, all 
the ultimate success in the artificial excitation of plants depends ; for, unless Uiey are 
early induced to establish themselves, complete a vigorous and healthy growth, and are, there- 
fore, early thrown into a state of comparative rest; and, moreover, unless when introduced 
into the forcing-house the excitement is conducted slowly and gradually at first, a due 
balance being carefully maintained between the artificial application of heat, and the 
natural amount of light obtainable in our dreary winters, the certain result will be a very 
imperfect premature development of inflorescence; for notwithstanding the ease with 
which plants may now-a-days be supplied with heat artificially, it is apparently impossible 
for science to produce a substitute for light ; and solar light is equally as essential to 
mature and healthy growth, as heat is advantageous in inducing any elongation or 
development of the plant itself. 

With reference to the first-mentioned class of plants intended for forcing — hardy 
deciduous shrubs and evergreens, as Persian Lilacs, and Roses, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, &c., 
some attention should be paid in selecting them to procure such as are dwarf, robust, short- 
jointed, and yet the most vigorous young plants, that can be obtained from the nurseries. 
The most sunny and exposed part of the reserve-garden should be selected for them ; 
and the soil, if not naturally the best, should be improved by incorporating with it a good 
body of turfy mellow loam and peat, and if the latter is not naturally sandy, a considerable 
portion of rough sand must be artificially added, so as when roughly dug over to aflbrd 
an extensive rooting medium, and in a deep rich soil nothing will induce the production 
of abundance of fine fibrous rootlets, sooner than the plentiful presence of sand. 

The middle of October is a good time for transplantation to the reserve department, 
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where the plants should be inserted in nursery lines alternate with each other, and plenty 
of space should intervene between them in tJie rows and lines, so as to encourage their 
development into compact bushy specimens. When the planting is finished, if any 
pruning or removal of stray branches will improve their appearance by rendering them 
more symmetrical, this should immediately be performed. 

When the selection is made from the nursery, a few of the most vigorous looking 
plants that possess a greater tendency than others to grow upwards, should be selected ; 
and for the sake of having a variety formed into standards of different heights. This will 
be easily accomplished with such genera as Rhododendron, Kalmia, Azalea, Prunus, 
Cerasus, Ribes, Seringa ; and such leguminous genera as Genista, Cytisus, and Adeno- 
carpus, especially make nice standards by grafting on some vigorous member of the 
family to which they belong, and which I have seen exemplified in a veiy interesting 
manner in the Arboretum at Bicton. The genera just enumerated are well adapted for 
forcing ; and although the neatest standards are formed by grafting, very good ones may 
be obtained by choosing vigorous young plants, and ultimately concentrating all the 
vigour into one stem, by subsequently removing all other branches, and heading back 
the one retained when 3 or 4 feet high, and attention paid to the removal of stem-laterab 
as often as they make their appearance ajter the formation of the head, which will generally 
be accomplished in two seasons after the first heading-back of the chosen stem. 

When the planting is finished, the ground should be superficially forked over, to 
render all straight and even, and afterwards receive a good mulching of exhausted tan or 
short litter of any kind to ward off the effects of severe frost ; a similar mulching being 
continued the succeeding spring and summer also, if a very dry one, when copious 
waterings should be given occasionally to obviate the effects of drought. 

Whatever pruning is requisite should be altogether accomplished in summer during 
the growth of the young wood, which must be repeatedly regulated by disbudding and 
stopping ; or in the case of standards by training erect the stems, removing their side- 
shoots, stopping when high enough, and supporting for a season or two with stakes. Any 
tendency to flower must as repeatedly be checked by removal of the germs of inflorescence 
60 soon as they are perceptible, as this operation, in coi^unction with the timely disbudding 
of superfluous growth, and the stopping of the more rampant shoots, will greatly 
invigorate the remaining wood, which, in consequence of being thereby exposed to the 
greater influence of sun and air, will attain an earlier and more perfect maturity before 
the approach of winter. This is always a desideratum in cultivation ; but in the case of 
plants intended for forcing, the maturity of the wood either naturally, or by artificial 
means, is an indispensable step to success. 

The plantation will now have completed one year's cultivation under circumstances 
consonant with its well-doing and the object in view ; and doubtless the best plants will 
be in fit condition for potting, &c., to be forced the year ensuing : but, pre-supposing the 
migor part to have been young plants, when selected, they will certainly be greatly 
benefited and in better forcing condition if encouraged in their present position for 
another year, in the same manner as adopted the first season; namely — by timely atten- 
tion to disbudding, stopping of every sign of inflorescence, and mulching, watering, &c., in 
very dry weather. 

An additional operation or two, however, must this season be performed ; each plant 
should have its strongest horizontal roots severed, by making a concentric incision at a 
judicious distance from the main '* ball *' of roots, with a sharp spade inserted perpendi- 
cularly to its full depth, several times during the season, previous to the taking up the 
plants in the autumn for forcing. This operation wOl of course induce a greater number 
of fibrous rootlets to protrude, and consequently the energies of the plants will scarcely 
receive a check by lifting. Where such plants as Rhododendron, Kalmia, &c., have 
attained a large size — too large probably to be potted conveniently, it is a good plan to 
allow them to remain where they are, until wanted at once for forcing ; and abundance 
of fibrous roots may easily be obtained by opening a suitable trench around, and laying 
bare the surface of the roots of each plant, then filling up the trench and covering the 
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exposed roots mth rich flakes of leaf-mould or rotten dung, and plenty of fine sand or 
sandy peat, in which they will freely make new rootlets. This operation is likewise 
applicable to large bushes that may have been long-established, and which it may be 
desirable on a emergency, to take up for forcing ; it must, of course, be performed several 
months previous to forcing, otherwise there will not be time enough for the roots to find 
their way into the new compost. 

Another operation of the greatest importance to be observed, is the protection of th& 
plants from an excess of natural moisture towards the completion of their annual growth, 
whether in pots or in the open ground. This is not easy of accomplishment where plant- 
forcing is carried on, extensively, especially as the plants should receive every atmospheric 
influence apart from actual wet. 

The principal difficulty, however, resides in the extent to which this is required ; and 
surely in these days of " rough plate glass," " oiled calico," '* composition bunting," and 
more recently " patent frame lights at Id. or Sd, the superficial foot," something might 
be done for the protection of a lot of plants intended for forcing from an excess of 
moisture. Greater expense is sometimes bestowed upon a less deserving purpose ; but 
however this may be, protection of some kind is indispensable to success ; for if plants 
are exposed to all the rain wbich &lls from Heaven in a " wet English season," their 
annual growth will not ripen sufficiently to flower except, veiy imperfecdy, when artificially 
excited. 

Perhaps the most economical protection that could be devised, would be a tent-like 
erection on the ridge-and-fiirrow principle, similar to that erected last spring over the 
exhibition of American plants in the Botanic Garden, Eegent's Park, where the pro- 
tecting material is supported on a skeleton frame of strong posts inserted into the ground, 
with stout wires stretching from ridge to furrow to retain the supporting frame-work in 
position. The sides and ends should of course be left fully exposed to a free circulation of 
the atmosphere at all times ; and in fine, or only partially wet weather, the covering should 
be altogether removed, or rolled up whilst the frame might remain to be used again in case 
of need. 

I have been thus diffiise upon this subject, because it is an all-important one, and a 
circumstance that too much escapes observation in the treatment of both fruit-trees and 
flowering shrubs that must undergo artificial excitement, at a period, too, when every 
natural influence is but fitfully present in a very modified form. 

Pots as deep, and otherwise as roomy as can be spared for the purpose, must be 
selected for potting the stock early in October in a rough compost of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sandy peat, the drainage being secured by crushed bones or lumpsvof charcoal 
and green turf. In lifting the plants from the ground, three individuals should be 
employed, two for the opposite insertion of their spades, and one for taking care of the 
plant being lilted ; the balls composed of a mass of root-fibres, must be reduced as much 
as it is consonant with discretion and common sense ; and when potted with tolerable 
firmness, and as deeply as circumstances will admit, must be plunged under the north 
wall of the reserve-ground, in saw-dust, coal-ashes, old tan, or sand ; and unless the 
weather is inclined to be diy and windy, no water should be given, although a brisk 
shower or two will refresh and make them clean. Here they may remain plunged ; the 
same attention to watering and general management being accorded them as when in the 
open quarters of the reserve garden ; and, if needs be, protected from excess of moisture 
also, as before fainted throughout the winter and following summer, until wanted for 
forcing in succession, before which the plants should be lifted from the plunging medium, 
the pots well cleansed, and placed upon the sur£su3e of the bed for a week or two, so that 
the eflects of removal may not be felt when introduced into the forcing-house or warm 
conservatory. Plants thus treated, will continue in capital forcing condition for many years, 
provided care be taken not to expose them too suddenly to the vicissitudes of early spring 
winds immediately after being forced ; they must rather be gradually inured to die open 
air again. 

A little fresh compost may easily be introduced about them mmediatel^ after 
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flowering^ by reducing the balls somewhat, and repotting and treating them in all respects 
in conformi^ with the directions giyen above. After being successively forced four or five 
times, it will be necessary to gradually discard any debilitated ones, and replant the others 
for a couple of years or so, in a good soil and situation in the open ground, where thej 
must receive a severe old-wood pruning if requisite, to reduce them within bounds, and 
encourage a new growth, before being potted again precisely under the conditions first 
adopted, with the addition of watering them well occasionally with ^eak liquid manure, to 
reinvigorate them for forcing again, which they will generally be better suited for than newly 
provided plants. As the old ones deteriorate, however, a new stock should gradually be 
preparing for supplying the deficiencies ; for, by the preparation of a few fresh plants 
annually of what may be most required, a vigorous, healthy supply is thus always kept 
on hand. 

The generality of half-hardy plants suitable for the purpose should be propagated as 
early in spring as cuttings are obtainable — say in February ; and when well-rooted, potted 
in suitable pots and compost, and grown in a pit or frame until the last week in May, 
when they will be fit for planting out in a good stiff, though not over rich compost, on the 
north or west border of tiie reserve-garden. In planting, they should be allowed 2 or 3 
feet asunder, to enable them to grow into large, robust, and compact plants, which they 
will do by the end of July, if the following treatment of them is adopted : — ^From the 
time they become established in pots, check every effort to grow in a straggling manner by 
closely pinching back every shoot when 2 or 8 inches long ; rigidly observe the same 
practice when planted out, and growing vigorously (by the aid of liquid manure if the 
season is a dry one). Not a bloom must be permitted to expand upon them, nor a shoot, 
to go " unstopped " when 4 or 6 inches in length ; for if the resources of tiie plants are 
permitted to be expended beyond the production of sturdy shoots and foliage now, a poor 
return of flowers will be the certain result at the time they are anticipated and most 
in request. 

^ (TobeContlnacd.) 



ON THE CASSIA OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The genus Cassia of our Botanical Catalogues, is very extensive, containing from two 
to three hundred species. The greater part are handsome flowering stove and green- 
house plants. Some are useful in domestic economy, and others, as the O. lanceolata^ 
Ldgustroides and Ohovata, are used for medicinal purposes under the name of Senna. 
The generic appellation was given to it by LinnaBus, and is, according to Olaus Celsius, 
derived from the Hebrew, Ketzioth, rendered Ko/nav by the translators of the Septuagint, 
and Latinized, Cassia; but it is very likely, the Cassia of Dioscorides, and other ancient 
writers, was a different plant firom any member of this genus. 

Whenever Cassia is mentioned by the ancients, it is always noticed in connection with 
spices and perfumery, and in many parts of the Sacred Writings the same connection is 
maintained. In Psalm xlv., 8. its fragrance is alluded to, *' All thy garments smell of 
Myrrh, Aloes and Cassia," &c., and from Exodus xxx., 24. we learn, that it was one of the 
aromatic substances used in the preparation of the sacred oil employed in the Jewish 
sanctuary of worship. This connection with Myrrh {BaUamodendron Myrrka)\ Aloes, 
{AloexyUm AgaUochum) ; Cinnamon, {Cinnamomum verum), and other similar substances, 
led the Greek translators to render it in some places '* Iris ", the powdered root of which 
is a well-known perfume, called Iris or Orris-powder in our shops, possessing the fragrance 
of violets. In the Hebrew it is called " Eidda." ^ 

The most probable conjecture respecting this valuable article is, that it is the produce 
of several species of Cinnamon ; as Cinnamomum Cassia (C. Aromatica, Nees\ C. Zeyla- 
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nicum, Nees, C. Culilaban, and others which supply the Cassia bark of our shops in the 
present day. 

The Chinese Cassia or Bastard Cinnamon (C. Cassia,) is a native of the hottest parts of 
Asia, as Ceylon, China, Cochin China, Malabar, Sumatra, and the Eastern Islands ; it has 
also been introduced to the continent of India, the islands of the West Indies, Brazil, the 
Mauritius, and other parts of South America. 

In its native habitats it forms a spreading shrub or tree, forty or fifty feet high. Trunk 
erect, short Timber white and somewhat porous. Bark smooth, ash-coloured. Branches 
diffuse, spreading, forming a fine head. Leaves shining, bright green on the upper 
Boxface, glaucous beneath, with white veins, wavy at the edges. Flowers in terminal and 
axillary panicles, inconspicuous, inodorous, or perhaps slightly fetid. Fruit the size of a 
small gooseberry, insipid, soft, of a dark blue, nut inclosed, the kernel of which germinates 
soon after if falls. The root of the tree is thick, and contains a considerable proportion of 
camphor, which, in case of its being wounded, exudes in abundance. 

The bark of several other plants is known by the name of Cassia ; amongst these may 
be mentioned the Calilawan (O. CulHaban,) which possesses a fine flavour of cloves ; that 
of C. nitida, which can scarcely be distinguished from the true Cassia ; that of Santa Fe, 
which is the produce of Nectandra Cinnamomoides ; that called the Clove Cassia of Brazil, 
which is the bark of DicyphelMum caryophyUatum ; and the Cassia of the Isle of France, 
which is the bark of Oreodaphne cupidaris. But the kind from which we derive our chief 
supplies is Cinnamomum Cassia. 

The Cassia of our shops is of three kinds, that from China, called Chinese Wild 
Cinnamon ; that from the islands bordering on China, and that from the Continent of 
India ; the bark bears a great resemblance to that of the true Cinnamon, but the taste is 
different, and the quills are usually in single rolls. The trees are stripped in the same 
manner as those of the Cinnamon, but the bark is of less value from its containing more 
mucilage, and less aroma. Cassia buds, as they are caUed, are not obtained from this tree, 
but are the hexangular fleshy receptacles of the seed of C. verum or true Cinnamon. An 
oil is also procured from both the leaves and roots, the first is called the " Oil of Cloves," 
and ** Oil of Cassia," &c., and the latter the " Oil of Camphor;" both are powerfully 
stimulant, and of great use in medicine. 

The inner bark is the Cassia of commerce. The barking commences in May, and ends 
in October ; branches of three years old are selected and topped off with a bill-hook or 
knife. To remove the bark, a longitudinal incision is made through it on both sides of the 
shoot, so that it can be gradually loosened, and taken off entire, forming hollow cylinders. 
The bark in this state is tied up in bundles, and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours, 
by which a fermentation is produced that facilitates the separation of the epidermis or 
outer bark, which, with the green pulpy matter under it, is carefully scraped off. The 
bark soon dies, contracts, and assumes the quill-like form, after which the small pieces are 
put within the larger. 

The trees that grow in the valleys in white sandy soil, are ready for barking when four 
or five years old, but those in deep rich soils and shady places require to be seven or eight 
years of age before they are fit for the purpose, and although the plants grow in such 
situations &r more luxuriant, yet the bark of such trees is inferior, being thick, spongy, and 
possessing little of the fine . aroma for which it is valued. When the trees become more 
than eighteen or twenty years of age, the bark is considered little worth. The soil in which 
the best trees are formed, is composed of three-fourths of nearly pure sand, and in situa- 
tions where the temperature is high, regular, and replete with moisture. The best soils in 
Ceylon are brown sandy loams, composed chiefly of decayed gneiss or granite rocks, 
abounding in felspar. 

The plant is not difficult of cultivation, but the following particulars must be noticed : — 

If the plants are grown in pots, the best soil is an equal mixture of sandy loam and 
peat, and let the potting be repeated as often as requisite, so as never to allow of the roots 
becoming matted togetiier ; if this should ever be the case, merely loosen them with the 
band so as to assist them to start again in the new soil. 
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AlwajFS give a gdod drainage ; lay a large piece of broken potsherd over the hole at the 
bottom of tLe pot and about an inch thickneaa of broken crocks, over which lay a few frag- 
ments of rough turf to prevent the soil &om vrashing in and etopping the coarse of the 
water. Water freely at the roots, and syringe frequently when the plants are in a free 
state of growth, bat moderately daring the period of rest 

Although the plants do not flourish so well without some degree of bottom-heat to the 
roots, yet the pots must never be plunged in a fennenting material which would commu- 
nicate too much moisture to the roots and destroy the tender fleshy fibres ; the best way is 
to grow them in proportionately large pots and place them on a flue or other medium for 
supplying heat, where the temperature will not be sufflciently hot to render the soil 
very dry. 

The atmosphere of the house should be tolerably humid, and the thermometer should 
never be allowed to sink below 65° Fahr. even in winter. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings ; as soon as the young wood is thoroughly ripe, take 
off the cuttings about six or eight joints long, trim off the lower leaves from the port to be 
placed in the soil ; and when thus prepared plant them in a pot of sand, and place the pot 
in a moist bottom-heat and cover with a glass. 
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ON THE CAMPHIRE, OR CAMPHOR TREES OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The singolar volatile drug, sold in our shops under the name of Camphor or Camphire, 
and imported in such large quantities from China and the East Indies, is a production too 
well known to require any minute description here ; but the spedes of plant from which 
the ancients procured it, and which is so often mentioned in their writings as a plant of 
great value, is &r from being well understood. 

From the ancient descriptions of this tree, it appears to have possessed a pleasant 
firagrance, and to have been suited for mixing with, or even forming nosegays, much in 
the same manner as we now use spr^^ of myrtle. In the Sacred Writings, where it is 
several times mentioned, the very same idea is conveyed ; and it seems to have been 
cultivated as a very choice plant, in the pleasure-grounds of persons of eminence amongst 
the Jews, in similar localities with Spikenard [Nardottachyt Jatamansi), Calamus {Andro- 
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pogon Calamus-aromatieus), Cinnamon {Cinnamomum verum). Myrrh {BaUamodendron 
Myrrka), Frankincense {Ceradia fureata or BosweUia serrata). Aloes {Aloexylon Agallo- 
ehum)j and other kinds of chief spices and perfumes. See " Canticles "v. 18, where the 
tree is said to grow in an orchlurd of spices and perfumes, which was watered by a number 
of fountains ; the Hebrew word D^lE) (Pardes) translated Orchard, which we understand as 
a place wholly dedicated to the growth of fruit-trees, signifies, more properly, a Paradise or 
Pleasure-Garden, which for the kind of plants mentioned aboYe, would seem to be a more 
appropriate meaning for the word. 

In " Canticles " v. 14, however, it is said to grow in the vineyards of Engedi, where 
there was probably not only a garden of choice fruits, but likewise a Botanical or Pleasure 
Garden, where the Israelitish monarchs could retire, and cultivate their botanical taste. We 
have here also an intimation of one of its uses ; a cluster or bunch appears to have been 
placed in the bosom, after the manner of our nosegays, from which we should conclude 
that the branches themselves emitted a pleasant perfume. 

The Chinese Camphor-Laubel {Cinnamomimi Camphora) partakes of these 
required properties : it is a very handsome shrub, with beautiful shhiing green foliage, 
emitting a veiy pleasant and exhilarating perfume, and producing Camphor in abundance, 
even in a concrete form, especially in the roots. On account of the plant being so highly 
impregnated with Camphor, the bark, although similar in many respects to the Cinnamon, 
is yet unfit for use in spicery. The greatest quantity of imported camphor is produced 
in the Island of Formosa, and brought to Canton in large quantities by the Chinchew 
junks for exportation. It is obtained by distillation of the wood, branches, and leaves. 

The plant is a native of China, Japan, and some parts even of South America : in 
the two former places it is said to grow in great abundance in the woods. The tree is 
evergreen, and rises to fifty feet in height, becoming divided into many branches. The 
leaves are ovate-lanceolate, entire, smooth, shining, of a pale yellowish green on the upper 
surface, glaucous beneath. Petioles an inch long. Peduncles axillary, two inches or more 
in length ; many-flowered. Flowers small, white, and inconspicuous. 

The introduction of this plant to Great Britain was about the year 1727, and is said 
to have been cultivated by Miller ; for many years, however, it has been a scarce plant, 
although it requires little more heat than what is afforded by a common greenhouse, and 
may be easily increased by cuttings planted in pots of sand, and placed in heat. 

Camphor is also obtained from another tree of an entirely different order of plants, 
— the ChUtifers; this tree is called DryobaUmops Camphora, and produces the hard 
Camphor of Borneo and Sumatra, of which countries the plant is a native. This Camphor 
is said to be more pure, and much less volatile, than the common Camphor obtained 
from the Camphor-Laurel. It is found in a concrete state in cavities and fissures in the 
heart of the tree, in large pieces a foot or eighteen inches in length: and persons, 
called Toongoo Nyr-Cappoor, select such trees as are supposed to contain the largest 
quantity. The Bomean Camphor Oil is also obtained from the same plant, and is 
supposed to be the Camphor in a partially formed or fluid state. 

The tree is stated to grow wild in the forests of Borneo and Sumatra, where it forms 
one of the tallest and latest of trees. The hark is brown. The leaves from three to 
seven inches long, upper ones alternate, lower opposite. Flowers brown, divided into five 
long segments. 

The age of the trees at which the Camphor is obtained, is not correctly known. The 
young trees, however, yield only oil : the method of extracting it, is to make an incision 
with an axe fourteen or sixteen feet high up the bole, and the oil gushes out, and is 
received in Bamboos, or any other utensils. 

It is identical with DryobaUmops aromatica of Gffirt, and the Shorea Camphorifera 
of Eoxb., and is a stove-plant not difficult of cultivation. It is readily increased by ripened 
cuttings planted in sand, and covered with a glass in heat 
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REMARKS ON THE RHODODENDRON. 

By T, T., Cha49WwrtlL 

Emgiakd, of late yeais, has undoubtedly made Burprising advances in the yarious 
branches of Horticulture. 

Although, for horticultural pursuits, the climatic conditions are not always what could 
be desired ; yet, by dint of skill and perseverance, backed by large resources, the climatic 
defects are in some measure counteracted. 

And, whUe in our hothouses, considerable attention has been bestowed on the culture 
of the various forms of tropical vegetation ; a great number of hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs have been introduced into our gardens, where they flourish as luxuriantly as in 
their native habitats. To this class belongs the Rhododendron. 

Probably no genus of evergreen shrubs contributes more than the hardy species and 
varieties of this £unily to beautify the pleasure-ground ; they usually form a prominent 
feature in the shrubbeiy, and their uatural habit renders them admirably suitable for the 
rockery, or other situations where irregularity of surfiEU^e prevails. Nor can the eye of 
taste be offended with the Rhododendron on the lawn, in groups or single specimens. In 
almost eveiy variety of situation, and at any season, this shrub is an agreeable object ; 
its verdant foliage forms a pleasing contrast to surrounding nature in vrinter, and attaches 
an air of cheerMness and an interest to situations which otherwise would be destitute 
of either. 

But while the merits of the Rhododendron as an evergreen is acknowledged, it rises in 
estimation by uniting the qualities of a gay, early, and abundant bloomer; to these 
(together with the little attention requisite to successful culture) much of its popularity 
is owing. Indeed, to such an extent has the cultivation and hybridising of the Rhodo- 
dendron been practised, that the genus occupies a considerable part of the " American- 
ground " in the provincial and other nurseries ; and forms the chief attraction of the 
metropolitan " American exhibitions." 

Far be it from me to depreciate hybridising in this genus ; and without a wish to 
supplant any one variety now cultivated, I would submit what, no doubt, has occurred to 
admirers of this &mily, who may have had an opportunity of viewing when in flower the 
the later-flowering varieties grown in private gardens or otherwise, that, however striking 
at first sight such may have appeared, on the eye passing a second time over their floral 
beauty a sameness could be perceived; and a third or fourth survey confirmed the 
impression, that whatever difference in point of floral tints there might be between 
varieties, yet for effect as a whole, additional variety was wanted ; and this would appear 
the more obvious from the circumstance that whUe the cultivated species in this genus 
produce *' flowers of all hue," comparatively little of that variety is observed amongst the 
late-flowering hybrids which at present form the greater part of ordinary collections. 
Yet from the facility with which crosses may be obtained between any of the species, 
and from the fact that any difference as to time in the blooming of species (which 
it may be desirable to cross), cannot be regarded as an obstacle, as pollen, if carefully 
preserved, will retain its virtue for years ; it is probable that persevering and well-directed 
efforts might soon accomplish much. 

But hi addition to what has been stated, a still greater variety of colour might be 
introduced by crossing the Azalea and Rhododendron. On this subject the late Hon. and 
Rev. W. Herbert observes, — " I have never raised beyond the third or fourth leaf a cross 
between Bhododendron PonHcum and an Orange Azalea, though I have saved two or three 
through the first winter. My soils, however, are very uncongenial to them, and under more 
flEivourable circumstances they would have been saved." 

A few such crosses grow in a reserve-garden, not ten minutes* wa]k from where I now 
write ; they are in every respect healthy, and have been planted in the border for three 
years, without protection in winter. 
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HARVESTING OF SOILS AND COMPOSTS AND THE PREPARATION OF 
CHARRED MATERIALS OF GENERAL UTILITY IN CULTIVATION. 

By Mr. G. T. 
This is one of those apparently trivial but really important subjects in gardening, to which 
sufficient value is fiEur from being generally attached, although a Httle reflection will render 
it obvious that such items are deserving of a greater amount of attention from gardeners 
than they usually receive. What, for example, is more conducive to success in plant 
cultivation, or indeed in any branch of culture whatsoever, where it is necessaiy for the 
soils and composts employed to undergo some degree of artificial preparation before being 
used, than to have at command at all times and at all seasons— on rainy as well as on 
sunshiny days, — an appropriate stock of soils in healthy condition for immediate use. This 
it must be admitted is the very " primum mobile," so to speak, of success in cultivation, and 
although the benefits derived' by plants from the soil in which they grow, originate as much 
or perhaps more, from its mechanical action and arrangement, as from any inherent 
chemical properties which it may possess, yet it must not be forgotten that a sweet, 
moderately dry, mechanically healthy condition of soils is as much secured, enhanced and 
preserved, by timely harvesting and protection, as are the chemical constituents which ihey 
may partdie of. 

If more indubitable evidence of the especial value that ought universally to attach to 
what may expressively and emphatically be designated a healthy condition of composts, is 
desired, we need but just take a peep into the potting sheds and compost departments of 
the great ** specimen " plant cultivators of the day, and here may be seen " fibrous peat,** 
** turfy loam," ** leaf-mould and silver sand,'* and the numerous et csBteras, unnecessary here 
to particularise, preserved as items of indispensable importance in the aggregate, and as fit 
for use in January as in June ; but if we extend our dbservations in another direction, how 
frequently shall we find the compost stores exposed alike to every vicissitude of the seasons 
and the elements, unfit for use perhaps at the time most needed, overgrown with a lux- 
uriant vegetation, appropriating the greater part of what is elementary and valuable ; thereby 
subjecting the rare exotic which these soils are destined to nourish and support, to a 
deprivation of its rightful, and it may be its most essential food, which has been usurped 
beforehand by the indigenous nettle and its compeers. 

If this be true of ornamental plants in pots, the same principle will apply with equal, 
if not with greater force, to soils and composts necessary for all the purposes of artificial 
cultivation from the winter fi»me-grown radish and carrots, to the cucumber, the melon, 
the pine-apple or pot-grown grape vine. Early melons and cucumbers, it is well known, 
are especially fiasticQous respecting a healthy condition of soil to root in ; indeed half the 
failures of the earliest crops of this frxdt (the melon) might be easily traced to the uncon- 
genial, uncomfortable condition of the soil in which they are made to exert a lingering 
unkindly growth, and the same might be said of other things as well as melons, but enough 
has for the present been adduced to invite more attention to a subject of such first- 
rate importance in cultivation. 

No establishment, not even one of moderate extent, should be without a '* compost 
department,** by which 1 intend a plot of ground proportioned to the requirements of the 
case, situate convenientiy in rear of the plant or forcing departments, (or in any other 
situation rendered more suitable by local or particular circumstances,) surrounded by a close 
evergreen hedge 5 or 6 feet high, for the purpose of concealment, with one or more 
entrances wide enough for the admission of carts loaded with soil, &c., and if the situation 
is somewhat elevated and (being free firom the vicinage of trees) fiilly exposed to atmo- 
spheric influence, so much the better. 

If sheds and out-buildings already exist to a sufficient extent in the establishment, for 
the necessary accommodation of composts and potting materials to which particular value is 
attached, the erection of any in the compost ground may of course be dispensed with, but 
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if such are not at command, there can he no better arrangement made, or at least more 
consonant with the general convenience of the establishment, and especially if the culti- 
vation of plants is extensively carried on, and the houses are close at hand but without 
sheds attached, than to erect the potting-shed aud open-shed for storing, intermixing and 
preparation of composts, &c., in the compost department ; and if this plan is adopted, 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to arrange all other matters, incidentally or 
immediately connected with the potting-shed, in as systematic a manner as possible, namely, 
by constructing separate bins for containing the different kinds of soil, drainage, &c., as turfy 
loam, finer ditto ; the same for peat soils, silver and cosurse sand, sphagnum, chopped moss 
and decomposed vegetable matter, as leaf-mould, rotten manure, &c., sods of fresh turf, 
potsherds of different sizes, charcoal dust and lumps of ditto, also broken bones and bricks 
and dust of ditto, small pebbles for commingling with heath compost, and various other 
useful and indispensable adjuncts to cultivation, which would thus be conveniently at hand, 
for employing with comfort and fiacility to the operator at all seasons of the year. 

Having in the foregoiftg remarks briefly and incidentally introduced matters of minor 
value in detail, but of major consequence in the aggregate, I will now proceed to the more 
important consideration of the " Harvesting of soils," for which purpose there is no 
better period than the present and following months (August and September). I must 
first observe that the best cultivators of the present day do not attach that importance to 
the employment of such a variety of soils which horticulturists of half a century ago 
deemed so essential, nay, indispensable to sucx^ss ; on the contrary, so long as a good base, 
so to speak, is provided in the cultural methods now in vogue, we are sure, by the clear 
light which modem science has shed upon our proceedings, to compensate, by artificial 
auxiliaries and ameliorationB, for any comparative sterility or deficiency in the soils we now 
make use of. The compost ground, therefore, should be mainly stored with substantial 
loams and peats, but as the vicinage of every garden is not a common, where there is 
generally a choice of material to be made, the best that the neighbourhood affords must of 
necessity satisfy our requirements. 

As a general rule, however, sound turfy loam and peat of different kinds are procurable 
in abundance from neighbouring commons, but if they are not, it is obvious they must be 
obtained from somewhere. 

Dry weather, and a dry upland situation should be selected for the operation of 
securing the soil, when the top turfy layer only, with all the inferior vegetation adhering, 
should be cut with a turf mattock in junks 18 inches or 2 feet square, and 6 or 6 inches 
in thickness ; and as the operation of cutting proceeds, it should be turned upside down, 
with the soil side exposed to solar and atmospheric influence for a few days, until suffi- 
ciently dry, and the roots of grasses, heather, &c., are killed by the exposure, when if an 
immediate opportunity does not present for conveying it at once to the compost depart- 
ment, the sods should be collected into several conically-formed stacks to secure it from 
rain until carted home, which, however, should not be longer delayed than can be avoided, 
especially at an uncertain period of the year. A platform of rubble, logs of timber, or 
coarse brush-wood should be formed in the compost ground, for stacking the turves and 
peats upon when carted home. The stacks may be circular or quadrangular — ^say 
a parallelogram 6 or 8 feet broad by 20 or 30 feet in length, erected to a perpendicular 
height of 8 or 10 feet, finished off with a ridged or pitched roof, forming an angle 
sufficiently acute to readily throw off the rain ; or if built up circularly of any convenient 
diameter and elevation similar to a haystack in a farmer's homestead, the apex of the 
stack must be formed so as to ensure the dryness of the soil ; but in whatever manner the 
turves are stacked, the platform they are erected upon should be elevated 5 or 6 inches 
above the surrounding ground level, and as the stacking of them proceeds, layers of rough 
brushwood (not thorny wood) must be introduced frequently throughout the erection to 
prevent fermentation or the generation of fungi, and to ensure the entire healthiness of 
the mass until required for use. 

When finished, the stacks must be thatched with reeds or straw, or which perhaps is 
a better plan, effectually protected from wet by a moveable wooden roof, constructed of any 
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convenient lengths for removal, and tar-painted for the preservation of the wood, which if 
taken care of, when not required for immediate use, by annually renewing the coat of tar 
or thick paint, it will last for many years. 

Soils thps harvested with all the inferior vegetation, as grass and other native herbage, 
heather, furze-tufts, &c., will be mellow from the decomposition of the vegetation collected 
with it, and in capital workiug order, for breaking up for Pines, Melons, French-beans, 
Cucumbers, &c., the following spring ; although as regards its suitableness for the latter, 
I have observed that French-beans, and Cucumbers too, succeed best in it, after it has 
been stacked up in ricks fourteen or fifteen months previous to being used, as it has then 
become more decomposed, and consequently in a mellower state for the tender roots of 
these annuals to protrude in. Fines and Melons, on the contrary, succeed best in it 
when almost fresh cut. These kinds of soils, thus procured and harvested, will afford the 
main supply for general purposes. 

A siifficiency of other materials, however, should be procured at an eligible season, and 
stored up in the compost department, and alike protected from rain, to meet any emer- 
gency, and supply the requirements of particular purposes. 

These will consist of different kinds of sand, rich vegetable matter or leaf soil, loam 
rendered fhable and mellow by the presence of sand, stiff or clayey loam, decomposed cow- 
manure, rotten hotbed dung, road scrapings, and what may appropriately be termed 
alluvial or deposition soils, procured from river banks, the bottoms of fish ponds or pools 
when cleansed, scrapings of ditches, &c. ; the latter being rich in decomposed vegetable 
matters are exceedingly valuable for many purposes, and for none more so than for the 
* cultivation of Persian Melons, Vines, and Peaches in pots, &c., whilst the utility of all are 
apparent in every establishment, although not so generally met with in a wholesome and 
fit condition for immediate use. 

As a general rule, the collecting of these soils and composts should be accomplished in 
the summer time, when in a tolerably diy state, and stored up in the compost ground in 
long parallel ridges, the sides of which must be sharply sloped off to throw off rain when 
thatched or protected with boards. In winter, when a dry frost occurs, advantage must 
be taken to remove the coverings from all the soil and compost ridges (excepting the 
stacks of dry turfy loam, which may of course remain undisturbed until wanted for use,) 
which should be repeatedly turned and forked backwards and forwards, to expose them to the 
action of frosts, which will sweeten and pulverise, as well as destroy worms and grubs, the 
larv8B of insects, &c. 

All should again be well protected whilst in a healthy dry state, and if, as will some- 
times occur when required for use, the soils should be found in a drier state than is 
desirable ; this may be easily remedied by intermixing a portion of humid soil with the 
compost about to be employed. 

It will be at once perceived, that the advantages accruing from a systematic method of 
harvesting soils, and having at command a congenial rooting medium, for the almost innu- 
merable purposes of artificial cultivation must be immense, and vice versa. And that such 
is a foremost principle to cultural success, there can be no more intelligible or convincing 
data than practical experience. The *' preparation and application of charred materials of 
general utility in cultivation " may appropriately be connected with the foregoing subject, 
and, notwithstanding the observations I have to make, are altogether of a practical 
tendency, I trust they will not be deemed the less valuable on that account. I may 
observe primarily, that I mean to refer to the utility of all kinds of garden sweepings and 
such refuse as the prunings of shrubs and fruit trees, the remains of kitchen-garden 
crops, &c., when reduced by the process of bfuming, or rather by a species of charring very 
nearly to the condition of wood ashes rather than to the obtaining of charcoal proper in 
the more solid form. 

The value of the former in the cultivation of the kitchen-garden cannot be half so well 
appreciated as it deserves to be, or we should see it more generally employed ; whereas 
the latter, i, e, charcoal in the solid or lumpy form, is in a great many instances worse 
than an encumbrance to cultivation and good management. 

VOL. I. — NO. vin. K K 
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Char-ashes, obtained by reducing the refiise above referred to, in conjanction with a 
good proportion of strong claj and green turves, is not only a capital fertiliser, but one of 
tiie best extirpators of insects, oftentimes so annoying to the gardener and destructive to 
his crops, whether in embryo or in the more advanced stages of growth. 

During summer, when all suitable materials are, superficially at least, in a dry state, 
is of course the best time for the preparation of charred materials, to accomplish which, the 
usual attention bestowed on heap? of burning rubbish only is required ; care being taken, 
however, to prevent reconsumption when once reduced, by forming the materials into 
several piles and well smouldering the burning mass, occasionally with clay or stiff loam. 
When quite extinguished and become cold firom exposure, the charred materials should be 
placed in bins or old barrels protected from atmospheric influence and the rain ; thus 
ridding the rubbish yard of its contents, and providing ope of the most useful adjuncts to 
good cultivation. 

Of the more immediate practical application, and effects of this useful material in 
cultivation, a few observations in addition to what has already been said, may not be 
considered out of place. 

Intermixed with equal portions of lime, coarse sand, soot, and pure wood ashes, it is 
excellent both from its carbonaceous and mechanical properties for drilling in, or sowing 
broad cast, with every description of crop, and this use of it is worthy of the especial 
attention of agriculturists as well as gardeners. 

The effect its employment has on the healthy germination of seeds, and the jn'eser- 
vation and fertilisation of the embryo plants — protecting them alike from an excess of cold 
and moisture, and shielding them from the attacks of injurious insects in the ground — is 
really astonishing, and only to be appreciated by ocular demonstration of experiments, 
tried in juxtaposition with crops to which the invigorating material had not been applied. 

I believe from experience, that plants thus germinated amid elements especially con- 
genial to their embiyo wel£Eu:e, imbibe a constitutional vigour which (other dicumstances 
being equal) they do not generally possess until the attainment of maturity ; and no small 
amount of additional health and vigour is imparted by after applications, disseminated 
broadcast over the foliage and the soil in humid weather, or before the evaporation of the 
dew, which, to say the least, goes far to the extermination of insect depredators. 



ON PROTECTING THE BLOSSOMS OF FRUIT TREES ON OPEN WALLS. 

By Henry Bailey, NvaiAam Park. 

The extraordinaiy fluctuations of temperature to which we are liable in our insular position, 
and which appears of late years to prevail to a greater extent than formerly, frequentiy 
disappointing the hopes of proprietors who have gone to much expense to secure fruit ; 
and of gardeners who have anxiously and watchfully brought their trees into afruit-beanng 
state ; have been but too sadly manifested during tiie month of April which has just past : 
March (which succeeded to comparatively mild winter months) was bland and beautiful, 
and the young growth of the Peaches was fr^sh and luxuriant, when alas ! after a period 
of untimely excitement the rigours of winter revisited us in their worst form. On the 18th 
of that month, we had here the thermometer 10^ below the freezing point Although 
protected, the young wood of the Royal George Noblesse and Grosse Mignionne Peaches 
was completely killed, and the fruit both of Peaches and Apricota frozen through, while I 
fear, from the quantity of sap in the vessels of the Trees, serious ii\iury must have been 
done to their whole system. Latterly, the fine growing weather which has prevailed, has 
caused the trees to push forth their new shoots, but it is to be feared that the organisation 
of them is too much deranged to allow the processes of vegetation to go on as in other 
seasons. It is also to be feared that the late growth will not be ripened sufficienUy for 
next year's bearing, in our usually sunless seasons ; Apricote, Pears, and Plums, are but (too 
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generally) fiulures from the same cause ; and hence it becomes an interesting and important 
consideration, how fJEur, and bj what means, such calamities may be prevented, or their 
dire results mitigated. To discuss or to assign reasons for what may be the causes of 
these fluctuations of the seasons, which have marked the progress of the last few years, 
is not the province of the gardener, or of this Miscellany ; if it is indeed within the powers 
of the most profound astrologists and meteorological observers. It is sufficient to know 
that our comparatively mild winters are often followed by very severe frosts in March and 
April, when vegetation is young and tender. It matters not with what care a tree may 
have been trained, or what its promise of blossom may be, induced by the skill of a good 
gardener ; if at this crisis there are not the ready means of guarding against ordinazy and 
extraordinary frosts, ruin must ensue to our feirest hopes of fruit. 

Many and various have been the modes of protection adopted by gardeners, and equally 
various their results : much depending upon the peculiar circumstances of the locality as 
to elevation, exposure, dryness of soil, &c. Some have even advocated no protection at 
all, from observing the ii\jury which frequently results from the use of too close a material 
in mild sunny weather. We are, however, advocates for protection ; we would provide for 
extreme cases of heat or frost, by having the most perfect control as to the removal, or 
use of our covering. 

The fiued wall seems to offer the only effectual means of repelling frosts, when the 
degree of cold is so intense as it has been in the past season, even in our Midland and 
Southern counties, for at Exeter in the past season the frosts were most severe. We 
would not advocate its use to bring the trees forward, but only on occasions when the 
rigour of the weather was such as to penetrate through the nettings, canvas, straw ropes, 
or other materials, and most willingly accord the expression of our favourable opinion as 
to the value of such a structure for accelerating the ripening of both the wood and the 
fruit, in cold, wet, and sunless Autunms. 

Since glass has become so much cheaper, it is of course veiy desirable to extend its 
application for the production of fruits, we should therefore earnestly advocate its more 
extensive use, as a certain means of obtaining this desirable result, but it must be remem- 
bered that glass alone is not sufficient to repel 10^ or IQP of frost, and that it may (if fixed 
without adequate means of ventilation) render the enclosed air so hot as to be injurious to 
the tender blossoms and embryo fruit. We would recommend the multiplication of the 
small Dutch moveable houses, with a common flue or flued wall, or, what is better, although 
more expensive at first, a hollow wall with hot water-pipes, by which means the heat is 
more equally diffused, and the scorching effect of the fire (where it enters the flue) obviated. 

The attention of gentlemen who are about to form fine gardens should we think be 
especial directed to small portable glajBS cases, and the means of heating their walls on 
occasions of these severe visitations. 

If the walls of our'gardens were so built that moderate heat could be applied in cases 
of emergency, and its radiation prevented by the use of thick canvas, made to slide off or 
on according to circumstances, and, in addition to this, there was a temporary coping of 
board used ; we venture to opine that the disappointment of proprietors who have gone to 
much expense with their walls would be less frequent, and the excessive mortification of 
persevering gardeners of rarer occurrence. 

In almost all seasons (however severe) we find that the Apricot trees on the walls of 
cottages, escape injury much more frequently than those trees which are growing on 
common open walls. Much is we think in such cases due to the protection afforded by 
the projecting thatch, and much also to the accumulated heat retained, and slowly 
radiated by the walls of a dwelling-house, this in fact yielding the same advantage as a hot 
wall. How often too do we see the industrious cottager, who has only one tree, putting 
on and removing his covering according to circumstances, and eventually securing a crop 
of fruit, while in the fine garden of the great proprietor all is failure. 

Surely it would be wise to bear in mind in protecting our wall trees these practices 
and circumstances, seeing that they are so genersdly successful, and that they are too per- 
fectly agreeable with those data on which alone sound horticultural practice is founded. 

It may not be irrelevant to glance at the various ordinazy modes of protection which 
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are' in use in different places, but which cannot be deemed sufficient in frosts of the in- 
tensity of that which has called forth these observations. However simple thej may be, 
if they are not perfectly efficacious, much labour is misapplied, and we think it would be 
wiser to make a small amount of certain provision rather than to have a larger extent liable 
to casualty. 

In cases of slight frost, the simple appliances we are about to enumerate answer yeiy 
well, but severe frosts render them of little avail. What we then really want is a 
sufficient power of warding off intense cold, to be used in a perfectly ad libitum manner. 

The materials generally used for expediency are : Beech boughs with the dried leaves 
adhering to them, Spruce-fir boughs, Yew boughs, the spray of branches, such as is used 
for pea-sticks, canvas, bunting, old fish-nets, woollen netting, &c. 

Beech boughs are only procurable in some peculiar districts, as in the chalk formation 
in Buckinghamshire, where they are very generally used for this purpose, for which their 
uniform diyness and lightness render them very eligible. 

The boughs of Spruce-fir trees and those of the common Yew afford good protection, 
and possess this advantage, that, after being on some time, the leaves fall off, preventing 
the too sudden exposure of the embryo fruit which is frequently injurious. Of fish-netting, 
woollen netting, bunting and similar materials, we can only say that they are protectors in 
slight frosts, but not in intense ones ; we believe, that when placed permanently against 
a wall, they frequently occasion much mischief in the hot days (of which we have usually 
some) in the month of March, by preventing the circulation of air essential for the proper 
setting of the fruit, and obstructing the required amenity of that indispensable agent in all 
vegetative process, solar light. 

We cannot refrain from again drawing attention to the small portable upright Dutch 
forcing house, or rather glass case which we have seen so generally and advantageously 
used in Holland, for both late and early forcing. The Apricot is there treated thus, and is 
cultivated to a greater extent than the Peach ; and surely there is no fruit which is more 
deserving of a little extra care and expense, and none so ill calculated for the open wall, 
either in the country or the moist climate of Holland. 

In all which relates to the protection of tender plants it must be borne in mind that it 
is not the lowest degree of temperature which they are capable of enduring in their native 
countries, after their growth has been matured and indurated by powerful suns, that must 
be taken as a criterion of their hardihood in the climate of Great Britain with its undeter- 
mined fluctuations ; it is not the positive intensity of the cold in this country that thwarts 
the energies and blasts the hopes of gardeners and their employers ; but it is the unexpected 
excitement of to-day in a period of comparative rest, and the paralysis of to-morrow, that 
must be ever guarded ^igainst if we wish to succeed, and to do this effectually we must not 
only make provision for the probable but also for the possible, and to that end it is hoped 
these remarks may in some degree be instrumental. 

There is perhaps no other country in which the qualities of skill, observation, reflection 
and unceasing energy are so inseparable from the profession of a gardener as in this ; and 
it is perhaps mainly owing to the difficulties of our climate which are from time to time 
actiog as stimuli to our exertions, and calling into action those talents, which were it more 
auspicious might have remained latent, that we may attribute the superiority of our great 
exhibitions, to anything else of the kind which can be found in the civilised world. 

In conclusion then, we would again advise those who possess extensive walled gardens, 
and desire to have certain crops of fruit, to multiply their small and economic^ glass 
structures, and those who are forming gardens to btdld their walls so that heat can be 
applied when occasion requires, and we think we have demonstrated the necessity of these 
precautions by well-authenticated facts. 

In the appendix to Mr. Reeves' ingenious observations on Miniature Fruit Trees, there 
is a plan for protecting Peaches and Nectarines well worthy of attention, and which we have 
no doubt will in time be modified so as to prove a cheap and useful means of protection 
and acceleration. 
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New add Rus Pi.un n Flotib. Begonia 
dnnaiarina. In the Bccompftopng vignett«, oar 
utitt hu Bupplied a fitithful portnit of a, foung 
■pecimea we recentlj noticed in flower in Heesn. 
Henderson's Nnneij, Pine-apple Place. 

Since lU iatrodaction, nntil within a vei7 recent 
period, this beautiful Bpeciea bag e^jo^ed the appro- 
priate specific dieUnclion of aarantiaea, bat we 
have just learned from Messrs. Henderson that Sir 
William Hooker has renamed it u above. 

It is one of the bandBomest of this sbowj tribe, 
and additionally Taloable on account of its adapta- 
tion for greenhouse culture. 



Uke Begonia Evantiana, it is a balbous roolad 
tpeciee of good habitude, with orange-scarlet in- 
florescence conapicuooslj erected several iaches 
abore luxuriant foliage of a rich and gloaaj' verdure. 



BoliTia in South America la its native conntiy; 
its flowering season nnder greenhouae cultiTation 
commences soon after midsummer, and conUoue* 
profutetf, Uessn. Henderson informed as, until the 
approach of winter. 

It is one of the rareat plants at present blooming 
in the Pine apple Place Nuraeiy, where we also 
noticed a good trellis specimen of 

Thunbergia gnmdiJUira. This noble old stOTe 
climber has been discarded from not a few cotlec- 
tiona, on acconnt of the difficulty not unfroquently 
experienced, in indacing it to blossom freely, and 
even in the hands of some of our beet cnltiTators 
it flowers but sparingly ; but we are inclined 
to the opinion that the supposed shy blooming 
tendency of this plant m^ be traced to the drcam- 
■lance of iU not being generally placed in auitahle 
conditions. 

The specimen we saw at Messrs. Henderson's waa 
ei^oyingthe rudest health and flowering freely, and 
the following is the treatment, we were informed, 
as being most condadTe to its well-doing. — A not 
too extemif e, nor over nn^Uous rooUng medlom, 
eSectiTo dnUnsge, comparatiTe drought during 
winter, and, on the other hand, most liberal watei^ 
ings and ^yringings throughout the active mmod. 

Bobingbmia Camphorotma. A very pretty 
heath-like Swan River shrub, suitable for green- 
house culture. We noticed a flne specimen of it in 
bloom in the Pine-apple Place Narset?, about 
eighlaen inches high and two feet diameter. The 
branches are very long and slender, clothed with 
Elrica-like foliage, and towards their extiemitiei the 
pretty pinkish-white inflorescence is prod need 
copiously. The general aspect of the plant is very 
graceful when the branches have attained their fuU 
length, and it freely thrives under the treatment 
generally given to the more delicate secUon of New 
Holland genera. 

The modem system of "bedding oat" half hardy 
plants and many genera originally confined to 
greenhouse culture, has opened a wide additional 
field for onr enterprising nurserymen. 

Messrs. Henderson's establiebment in the Wel- 
lington Road, St. John's Wood, is especially rich in 
new and valasble subjects suitable for the summer 
and autumnal decoration of the modem pleasure- 
ground and parterre, amongst which we observed 
some surpassingly beautiful French Verbenas, which 
are to be seen to greater advantage, because planted 
oat in beds in JDXta^poBitJon with the sorts more 
generally employed] their respective habits and 
value being thus more readily appreciated. The 
following are a few of the best kinds we saw planted 

Verbena ApoUon, a very clear dark violet purple, 
fine trusser. 

ri* Olotilde, beauUfolly striped and variegated with 
pink and white,and a very constant profuse bloomer. 

liorphU, rich blae, with conspicuoos white 
centre, good habit for bedding. 

BeToariabU, the best deep blood-red colour we 
are acquainted with, and a fine trusser. 
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Ariadne. A rich creamy buff or apricot colour, 
good habit. 

Beauty qf Siatoe. Golonr bloah, with bright pink 
centre. This is a remarkable dwuf, compact grow- 
ing Verbena^ the individual tnuBes yerj large and 
fine. 

Oeneral Brea, A deep rich maroon colour, good 
habit 

War Sagle, A dark scarlet with maroon centre, 
capital tnua. 

Iphigine, Pale lilac, dark ro^j centre, good for 
bedding. 

John SaUer, Orange^carlet, with crimson centre. 
This IB a splendid variety for bedding, whether for 
habit, colour, or sike of tmsa. 

Bdipae, Groond-coiour a delicate pink, with a 
broad, well-defined stripe of deep rose in the centre 
of the corolla. An excellent variety for the flower- 
garden. 

Bmperor qf China, dark velvety crimson, veiy 
diBtinct, and a good bedding variety. 

Amongst othef plants snitable for flower garden 
decoration which we noticed in the Wellington 
Boad Knrsery, may be mentioned the following : 

Antirrhinum " Queen Vidoria." A very fine one, 
with light ground, yellow eye, the upper portion of 
the corolla richly stained with cannine. 

Lobelia aasurea grandijiora, A fine blue flower- 
ing, dwarf-brancldng variety, well adapted for 
bedding. 

Salvia aamrea campaOa. A very pretty dwarf 
and firee-blooming sort Grows about a foot high, 
with azure-blue flowers, pencilled with clear white 
on the lower lip of the corolla. This is a very neat 
growing Salvia^ and will be found a valuable ad- 
dition to the list of decorative plants. 

Phlox d^fn-ema. A hybrid between Phlox Drum- 
mondii and one of the best hardy herbaceous kinds ; 
of a free, robust and procumbent habit^ having fine 
dark green leaves, and producing from May until 
October large corymbs of bright rosy purple flowers. 
This is a desirable and valuable acquisition for 
bedding purposes. 

CRoxinia " Profeaaor DecaimeJ* A continental 
variety, with dark green leaves conspicuously veined 
with white. It is a profuse bloomer, the flowers 
being of a rich rose colour as regards their external 
aspect, and the lower part of the interior of the co- 
rolla is of a creamy white, the upper portion stained 
with rosy crimson. A very pretty OUadnia imported 
by Messrs. Low of the Upper Clapton Nursery, 
where we noticed it in bloom. 

ffoya eampanuUUa. A vigorous young trellis 
specimen in perfect health of this pretty Hoya was 
recently flowering in the stove of S. Bucker, Esq., 
Wandsworth. 

It is one of Messrs. Yeitch's introductions, and 
probably the circumstance of its being considered a 
shy blooming species will account for its not beiog 
more generally met with in collections. 

But if so this is a mistake. Mr. My lam states that 
he experiences no difiiculty in flowering it, by afford- 
ing it the treatment ordinarily given to stove 
climbers, an exemplification of wMch consists in the 
specimen under notice, which was exhibiting 
upwards of a dozen developed and unexpanded 
bunches of its creamy-yellow, waxy, lucid, bell- 



shaped flowers depending on slender footstalks 
from the azillse of its dark-green leaves. 

PenUleman oordjfolius. At the last meeting of 
the Horticultural Society in Begent Street, phnts 
of the above were produced firom the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Sodety'and from Measr8.Henderson's 
l^ursery, Wellington Boad. 

The subject of our notice is a new and somewhat 
shrubby species with brownish orange flowers, in- 
troduced from California, by the Society's collector, 
Mr. Hartweg. 

Oxalis elegant. At the meeting just alluded to, 
flowering-specimens of this beautiful half-hardy 
Oxalis were produced by Messrs. Yeitch of Exeter. 
The inflorescence, which is reddish rose, or deep 
rose-colour, with rich purple in the centre of the 
flowers, is produced in profusion, forminig^ a striking 
contrast with the rich green of the foliage. It is 
usually grown as a greenhouse plant, although 
Messrs. Yeitch sent floral specimens froin the open 
g^und, much finer^than the greenhouse produced ; 
from which it may be inferred it will prove valuable 
as a flower-garden plant in summer. 

Scutellaria VentenaUL A fine plant of this 
distinct and beautiful species is at present flower- 
ing in the nursery of Messrs. Bollinson, of Tooting. 
The specimen is about 2 feet in diameter, com- 
posing a fine mass of terminal spikes of brilliant 
scarlet flowers; and in this condition we were 
informed it had been for the hist six weeks. In 
winter an intermediate, or rather warm greenhouse 
or conservatory is requisite for it ; but throughout 
the summer and early autumn, a cold greenhouse, 
or even a &vourable aspect out of doors, is more 
conducive to its successful management. For 
autumnal decoration, whether in doors or out of 
doors, it is an invaluable, though rather scarce 
plant; and as it only demands the treatment 
accorded to greenhouse subjects in general, to 
grow and flower it as well as Messrs. Bollisson, no 
collection should be without it. 

AQamanda grandiflora, A good plant of this 
shrubby species we observed displaying its con- 
spicuously large pale yellow flowers in Mr. Glen- 
dinning*s nurseiy, Tumham Green. The absence 
of the climbing propensity, and the large size of 
the flowers individually, in conjunction with its 
bushy (compared with other members of the 
fiimily) habit of growth, render the above a de- 
sirabfe a^unct to every stove collection. 

Pelargonium "perpetual aearleC A brilliant 
sort, with the above distinction, was pointed out to 
us in the nursery of the gentleman just alluded 
to, as being specially adapted for winter display, 
or for "forcing" at that season, for which hitter 
purpose it was mentioned as being the ** best 
scarlet in cultivation.'' If so (and its appearance 
is undoubtedly very prepossessing in this respect) 
it will become an indispensable variety wherever 
forced flowers are in request 

Brica inflaia compo/cta. This is a seedling (in 
the way of B. jubata), and which, together with 
several first-rate seedlings obtained by hybridisation 
with B, obbata, jubaia and ampuUacea, we were 
recently fiivoured with the inspection of in bloom 
inMr.Glendinning'sNursery, Chiswick,and whether 
the sise and profusion of inflorescence, or their 
very compact habit of growth, be taken into con- 
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sideration, they are undoubtedly splendid acquisi- 
tions, and when "brought out" by4uid-by, we 
opine will be found Burpassing some of the best 
heaths at present foremost in culUvation. 

ZauMAnma ccUifomiccu A superb specimen 
of cultiyation of this highly ornamental novelty, 
gaUy and profusely decorated with its brilliant 
scarlet flowers, was lately blooming in a pot in the 
open air, in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. 

A bed of it was also shown to" us, and a fine 
thing it unquestionably is for massing ; but valu- 
able as it will prove under any circumstances for 
" turning out " purposes, its utility and not im- 
probably ornate character also, will be greatly en- 
hanced for Flower-gardening, if (as Mr. Qordon is 
inclined to suppose) it should eventually be found 



to stand the ordinaiy severity of our winters in the 
open border with a slight protection. 

Amongst new plants in the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, we observed the shrub-like 

PejUstemon cordifolius, before alluded to, and 
which Mr. Qordon expects will prove hardy. 
Also — 

Calceolaria cu7ie\fol%a, a shrubby species, with 
lemon-coloured flowers in the way of, but the 
corolla not so gaping as the old C. hicoiar. 

It was introduced from Bolivia in 1846, and from 
its compact, bushy manner of growing will doubtless 
be found useful for the open aii, and the more so, 
because a great fitult with the better flowering 
kinds in use for bedding, is their excessive brittle- 
ness, and consequent incapacity to withstand 
rough weather, without being supported artificially. 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



Capparib mMBRAMACBA. Membronow Caper-bfuh. 
A new 8pede8 collected in Mount Yictoriay in the islimd 
of Hong Kong, by Captain J. G. Champion, 95th Regt 
It belongs to the same section as C. Oeylonica and 
C. horridat and will range along with C» qmnifiorcL — 
Hock, Jowr. Bot, 242. 

Clematis parviloba. SmaU-kbed Clematis, dis- 
covered also by Capt. Champion, growing towards West 
Point, Hong Kong. It produces its flowers in Spring, 
and is apparently nearly allied to C* ftcuminakL 

DiRLTTRA 8PBCTAHLI8. Mouto/n Didytro, A fine 
new herbaceous plant, from China, probably quite hardy. 
It was figured by us in our ** Mag. of Bot.** in Jnly, 1848. 

FansiA Chiksmsu. (Mteae Frieaa. Collected by 
Capt. Champion in Hong Kong. 

Qaultrbru bkactbata. Bradeated OofMuria, 
Among the most interesting of mountain plants in the 
tropics and in the southern hemisphere, especially of the 
New World, are the various species of QamUkeria. 
The present one is from the Andes of Columbia, and 
was sent to the Royal Gardens and to Syon by Mr. 
Purdie. It should be grown in light peat soil, and kept 
in a cool airy pit or frame during winter, and in summer 
should not be exposed too freely to the sun in hot 
weather.— J?ot. Mag. 4461. 

Lacbpsdba imbionis. Fragrami Laeepedea, A 
really handsome shrub, attaining a height of 14 to 18 
feet, with ample evergreen foliage and panicles of iriiite, 
deUciously scented flowers; each blossom the size of, 
and in shape not much unlike, a barberry. It is 
a native of Mexico, requires the heat of a stove where 
the flowers come to perfection in May. It is readily 
increased by. cuttings, placed in bottom-heat under a 
beU-gkss.>-J3o«. Mag. 4459. 

MiTKAaiA coccmBA. Scarlet Mitraria, A very 
handsome hardy shrub, with scarlet tubular flowers, 
figured in the Magazine of BoUmy^ xv., Bot. Mag. 
4462. 

Nbhatanthus Iombma. Dodb liloodrCoUnured 
lonema. This is the most striking of all the species of 
NemataniJiMe known in cultivation, remarkable for the 
great length of the fiower^talks, the deep blood-colour 
of the corollas, the rich purple of the calyx tube, and 
the pubescenM on these latter. It is said to grow in the 
primeval woods of Brazil, between Ilheos and the town 
of San Pedro de Alcantara. It is a succulent climbing 
ahrub, and requires the heat of the stove. — Boi, Mag, 
4460. 



Pbntaphtlax BumToiDBs. A Ternai/rSmAacimii 
plant, a native of Hong Kong, where it was discovered and 
collected by Capt. J. G. Champion. — Hook. Jornr. 244. 

BoTAWT or Western Australia, by Mr. James 
Dmmmond. I have now collected three hundred 
species, principally on the Perongarup and Toolbrannp 
hills, and in the vicinity of Cape Riche. To the 
Z€^fumtno0(B, the most numerous order in Australia, 

1 have made many additions. One of the most 
beautiful plants I have seen is, I suppose, a species 
of 6buifro2o&tttm, which I call Q. Leakeanum. It grows 
12 to 15 feet high, with oppodte leaves 3 inches long by 

2 broad, and bean clusters of large deep-scarlet flowers 
in the axils of the leaves ; it is abundant on Congineemp, 
near the east end of the mountain, growing in all sorts 
of soil, firom the base to the summit. The banks of die 
Salt River and its tributary streams produce a fine spedee 
of Bradtyaema^ allied to B. latifoUOy but with larger 
leaves, which have longer points. It is an upright- 
growing plant, producing its flowers on the riioots of the 
preceding season. They are borne on short footstalks, 
five or six in the axils of each leaf; they are large, and 
bright scarlet. The fine foliage of this plant, rilvery 
underneath, and the great number of its flowers, in which 
it differs greatly firom the other species of the genus, 
make it one of tlie finest plants of the order to which it 
belongs. 

I found on the Congineemp a remarkable leguminous 
shrub, bearing, instead of leaves, large glaucous phylr 
lodiOf somewhat resembling Actteia gamoj^yila, but 
having yellow papilionaceous flowers. I could see 
nothing of the old or young seed-vessels. The plant is 
very rare on the Congineemp, near the eaat end of the 
mountain. To the MyrtacecR, and particularly to the 
sub-order OhamekMeUey I have made most important 
additions. A beautiful and apparently nondescript 
genus, near Actinodiumy but differing from it in having 
the outer flowers of the heads forming a ray, like many 
composite plants. I gathered two species of the genus 
in my last journey to the south, t)oth fine plants, but 
the one now found much surpasses the others : it grows 
as an upright shrob, from 2 to S feet high, with small 
imbricated, heath-like leaves ; ihe heads of the flowers 
are borne in corymbs frt)m 1 foot to 18 inches in 
diameter, each hesid of flowers, including the ray, about 
2 inches wide. There a a curious resemblance between 
these heads of flowen and a flne double daisy {BeUi* 
pemmi8)\ the colour varies from white to various shades 
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of roee-colonr. Several fine ipedes of Chatndaneitim 
hRve been fonnd, one with flowen as Urge as Vertir 
eordia inaiffnu* The flowen are white when they first 
oome onty but before they go off they change to a fine 
pnrple. 

To the now splendid genas OenetyUit I haye added 
four additional species. The tulip-bearing Qtn/etylU», 
discoyered and described in my last journey, I gathered 
in flower on Mongerup. I had only seen it when the 
seeds were ripe, and although it was then beautiful, it 
now surpasses my former description. Along with it, on 
Hongerup, I found a species with heath-like leaves, a 
bright scarlet involucre, inclosing dark-purple flowers. 
On Congineerup I found two large-bracted species of 
this genus : one with thyme-like, ciliated leaves, and 
the bracts which form the involucre ciliated ; the other 
with heath-like leaves and bracts without dlisD; the 
bracts in both are rose-coloured. In my first ascent to 
Toolbrannp, I found a scarlet fuchsisrlike 6bie<yUts, but 
saw only a few qwdmens, which I lost on the mountain. 
It was burned over last year by the natives, and where 



the QtmetyJUa and other rare plants grew, there is nothing 
to.be seen but stones and blackened stumps. When we 
consider that the involucres of these plants resemble 
corollas of the same size, it will be seen that they are 
highly ornamental before the flowers expand, and they 
retain their beauty in a great degree until the seeds are 
ripe. Their fragrance is at least equal to the Hedaroma 
latifoUwn of Lindlev, which is the OtnetyUia citriodora 
of Endlicher ; they are most desirable plants to introduce 
into cultivation. Two fine species of Calytkrix have 
been found ; one of the largest yet seen of the genus 
bears rose-coloured flowers, which become white before 
they go off ; and one with reddish-purple flowers — a fine 
plant To the trae MyrUtcecB many plants have been 
added. A BypocalyttMa grows on Congineerup, in the 
woods at the east end of the mountun, a iaithful draw- 
ing of which, leaves, flowers, and branches, might very 
well pass for the broad-leaved Italian myrtle. There is 
also a beautiful purple species of the Cardiomyrhu 
section of this genus, which I observed on all the Tool- 
brannp hiUs. — Hooker's Joum. Botany^ 247. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

GUus. 

CHcmtnsy Fias, Pbachxs, and Yinbs in tubs or pots 
for early forcing, should now be placed in as cold a 
situation as can be procured, that their rest previous to 
being started into growth may be as perfect as possible. 
It 1^ be necenary, however, to protect the roots with 
litter, to prevent the possibility of injury fit>m early 
frosts. 

Qkapbs in late houses, if not colouring well, should 
have a little fire in the day-time for a few hours, but a 
very free circulation of air must be kept up, and a 
portion continued during the night. 

PiHBs for succession, grown in pots, should now be 
shifted. September is the usual month, but late potting 
is never to be reconunended. Water those with liquid 
manure which are swelling up, and see that both 
bottom and top heat is good. Let the atmosphere be 
kept moist, and give a free circulation of air. Successive 
pluits however must have less humidity, syringing must 
be abandoned, a good proportion of air supplied, and 
the temperature lowered to prepaure the plants for 
winter; the dung linings, also, should be renewed. 
Pot culturei, however, of Pines will bear no comparison 
with the system of planting out in tanked beds. 

Open Air, 

Applb, Psars, and other fruits, as they become ma- 
tured, should be housed, as if the autnnm sets in very 
wet they do not keep well, it is always better to spread 
ihem thinly on shelves, and keep the fruit room cool, 
dry, and airy, especially for Pears this is highly advan- 
tageous. 

Fmmr Trkbs on walls (especially Peaches and 
Nectarines) at this time of the year often suffer from 
mildew and red spider : whilst the fruit are ripening, it 
is not proper to wash the trees with sulphur and water, 
but a little dry sulphur dusted over the leaves when 
wet will prevent further injury until all the fruit are 
gathered. 

Amougst VBorrABLES the work is for the most part 
routine tins month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Glau. 

CoMSKRVATomT AMD Grbbnhousb. All plsnts liable 
to suflfor from wet which have been set out of doors 



had better be housed again by the middle of the month, 
as after that time no dependance can be placed on the 
weather, and any tenacious of moisture are sure to suffer 
injury. 

CvcLAinMs and other similar plants should be re- 
potted. 

Heliotropcs, Scarlbt Okranioms, &c. should be 
placed in very airy situations, as should also Camellias 
and Azaleas. All dirty plants should be cleaned, as 
also should the pots in which they grow, otherwise a 
healthy habit cannot be maintained to meet the dark 
days of winter. 

Amongst Stovr Plamts the Begonias must not be 
lost sight of^ they are a valuable genus of plants for 
winter flowering. The more hardy kinds of stove 
plants, which were placed in a lower temperature in the 
summer, should now be restored to their old situations, 
that all developments may be fully ripened before 
winter, otherwise feeble or imperfect bloom may be 
expected. 

Orchids, if we except those in a growing or flowering 
condition, will now be fast approaching a state of rest ; 
bring them (gradually into this condition by diminishing 
the proportion of water, moderating the heat, and giving 
a fne prc^rtion of air. 

Open Air. 

Bulbs for early forcing cannot now be got in too 
soon, a li£^t rich soil, with a mixture of shaip sand, is 
the best compost Plant shallow, and place the pots in 
a bed of coal ashes, and cover the whole over with two or 
three inches thickness of old tan; as soon as the buds 
begin to swell they may be introduced into beat, and an 
early bloom will be insured. 

YooKo Stock for bedding out next summer in the 
flower-garden should not remain in the open air longer 
than the middle of the month, but should be placed in 
the pits or fitunes where they are intended to be pro- 
tected for the winter ; they will not, however, require 
any covering, except frosts or very excessive rains occur. 

RosBS may still be budded in the first week, but 
they do not succeed so well as if done in August 

NURSERY AKD FOREST-TREE DEPARTMENT. 

Prepare for planting various kinds of both deciduous 
and evergreen trees, for all moderately dry situations 
no time is equal to autumn. 
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PAXTONS 

MAGAZINE OF eARDENISG AND BOTANY. 



ONCIDIUM RIGBYANUM. i«r.««w.i»«ij 




" lanuutairiyiUnlowirparlat tlinaon Uwnminlt ofwlipwulo-lialhawit. luiwUta. 

\ ta6(Ilm'TB> liug^ ipiiTlH^ KttMri pukuUM. feapt osa foot iDHf. Srptli and Pctoli 

I, Tlrloodr labtd. tatmlid « tirVit lanoB-TaUoir, mtod In tha ovtra of Mob. nitta 

tha >■•<»' Ci>lnM' flic, iiiBl-CTUndrtoil. nonicmu daik-brain apoia. LattlUim luf*, qnwdlnf, 

^jistoAiUaa. jfufkfrrHuilljr ImHaUid ; two-lobad, aomairlut ooAad w tha adcaa, bii|fat-]PaUav, 

I elonfmta* ud qnttol wltli daik-bnin 



itdD aplphjla. FmidD-hiai 






This new Ondd wbs purchased by Mr. Henderson, of Pine-Apple Place, London, ftt ft 
sale of the Nursery stock of the late Mr. Kigb;, a plant-grower at Brompton, wrf-is-fc 
in th r n i im rr j n f t h r nh n T r n amrrl j rrntlnm di ~ ~" 
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DELPHINIUM MAONIPICUM. 



As the plaiitsappears to be qok^ unknown to botanists and orchid gisowers, we have 
adopted the nurserf iiame in commemoration of its ori^ual introducer and pbssessor. 

It was sent through a friend of Mr. Rigbj*s to Brompton in 1842, but from what 
locality » or by whom it was first discovered, we regret to say is unknown. 

It flowers freely either fiELBtened to a block or placed in a pot, requiring the same 
treatment as other Orchids.,.^ M e oow i fiend ( aT a na hairo alwayc htpi <t in a cool part of 
the house, a prl iin do r Ih i n tr nn t mo nt it h ai floir n rnd imely. 

Our drawing wak prepared in March, 1848, in iihfi Nursery ^t Pirte- Apple Pli 

For derivation of generic name s,ee page 65. 




OXALIS ELEGANS. <El«««ntWood8orwl.» 



GoM, DocANDiiiA. OrdtTt PniTAOTitiA NaL Order, Ozai.idaci 



•(OzaUd«, Veg. Kingd ) 



Obncmc CMAMACTBit— 8fpa2« five, fnb, or Joined ftogeUier 
at the base. PeiaU five. Stawieru ten, with the fiUmcnU 
connected together a little way at the hue, live of which are 
exterior, and are efaorter than the other five. StjfleM fiTe, 
neuAlly crowned by pencil-like, rarely capitate, or bifld 
stigmas. Captutet peotagnnal, oblong, or cylindrical. 

Sphci no Charactbm.— f ton< a tubciuus-rooted perennial. 
Leaflets three, broad, roundish-obovate, emaxginate, fleshy. 



of a dark rich green above^ bat stained wiUi riolet porpleon 
the under side. PetMu long, smooth. &ra|w#Blne inches or 
a foot long, usoally supporting flv« or six flowers eaob. 
Flowere laxge, of a bright roee colour, with a rl^ purple eya 
Btifle* long. Ctllt <^ ovary four to twdv»«lded. 

AirraoRiTias and SntoKYMsa.— Oxalis, Lin. Gen., De 
Cand, Prod. ; Ozys Toum. Inet. ; Ozalis elegans, i7Miii- 
boldi ^ Kuntk, 



This handsome Oxalis is thought to be quite hardy, and if this should prove to be the 
case, it must be esteemed a great novelty, on account of the brilliant show its flowers 
make in the open borders in summer. It is an introduction of Messrs. Veitch and Son, of 
Exeter, through their collector, Mr. William Lobb, who discovered it growing in the 
mountains behind Loxa in Peru. 

When our drawing was made at the Exeter Nursery in August, 1848, the plant grew 
in the open borders, and appeared to be flourishing well; but its real value was not 
properly observed until this present summer, when a specimen was exhibited at the 
London Horticultural Society, and a prize of merit awarded. If the plant should prove 
quite hardy, (and it has stood out for two years without injuiy,) a more valuable addition 
to our dwarf perennial border flowers can scarcely be conceived, both the brilliant colour 
of the blossoms and the fine fleshy two-coloured foliage contribute to render it a first-iate 
plant. 

Wiih respect to culture, very little care is required ; if the plant be turned out into a 
border of light rich soil, it will both thrive and increase. Notwithstanding, however, that 
Messrs. Veitch have found it bear the open air at Exeter for the two last years, it 
would be advisable for all persons in northern counties to give a slight shelter during the 
winter season ; during the period of torpidity the tubers should always be kept quite dry. 

The generic name is derived from oxys, sharp, or acid, from the large quantity of acid 
contained in the leaves. 



DELPHINIUM MAGNIPICUM. (Magnificent LarkHpur.) 
ClasSf Polvandhia.— Or<t«r, Tai-rsirrAOYiriA. Nat. Ord., Ravvhcvulcem. (Crowfoots, Veg- Kingd.) 

Gbkbiiic CHAKACTKtL— Calyx deciduous. petal>li1ce, irre- I Petalitaar; two upper ones drawn out at the base into 
gnlar, with the uppw sepal drawn out below into a spur. | appendages within the q;>ar. 

GARDEN HYBRID. 

This fine hardy herbaceous perennial was raised from seeds by Mr. Godwin, of the CoUy 
ci-oft Nursery, near Ashbourne, in August, 1847, and where it flowered during the whole 
of the summer of 1849. 
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The plant forms a tall, erect, branching herb with a fine spreading habit. The leaves 
are stalked, and the cauline ones are palmately multifid. The flowers are paniculately 
racemose, and produced in a long succession, being still (September) iiuely in bloom, and 
having numerous lateral branches containing abundance of unexpanded buds. The sepals 
are of the most brilliant blue, and in the words of Mr. Godwin, the plant " has been a 
truly magnificent object since the 17th of June.'* 

The cultivation of this kind, like that of all the other perennial Larkspurs, is simple 
and easy : they all grow with the greatest freedom in any common garden soil, and are 
propagated by division of the roots and by seeds ; the former is the best mode for the 
increase of any choice kind, as from the disposition of the sorts to sport with each other, it 
is seldom the ofispring resemble the parent plants. 

Our drawing of this handsome Delphinium was made from a specimen, forwarded from 
the CoUycroft Nursery, by Mr. Godwin, in August last. 

'2. Delphinium coerulescens flore pleno. Double bluish Larkspur. 

3. Delphinium azureum. Azure blue Larkspur. Both of these flowered in the 
nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Pine-apple Place, Edgware Bead, London, where our artist 
made the drawings, in July last. 

The generic name is derived from dcX^u^, delphin, a dolphin, on account of the supposed 
resemblance between the nectary of the plant, and the imaginary figure of the dolphm. 



CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE.— WATER. 

By John Towettj Eaq. 
(Ck>ntinued from Page S31.) 

By referring to page 134, June, it will be perceived that enough has been said to prove that 
Water can be made to develope the two elementary gases, Hydrogen and Oxygen, in the 
proportions of two volumes of the former to one volume of the latter ; and hence, that it 
must consist of the bases of those two gases, in the liquid form. These facts are established 
by chemical evidences, which admit of no doubt, and therefore it will be needless to dwell 
farther upon them. The properties and qualities of Water claim however the most serious 
investigation. In its natural or fluid form, it may be considered the first revealed, if not 
the parent of all created matter, but therein it is capable, by its great solvent power, of 
uniting with a vast variety of foreign substances, which materially afiect its qualities, and 
interfere with the successful cultivation of plants. By the application of heat Water is 
converted into steam, in which state it appears to occupy 1728 times its original volume. 
Steam is a vehicle of electricity, and its particles are for a time separated by the repulsive 
power of that agent. Ice, during congelation, occupies more space than fluid water ; it 
conducts electricity, and may, indeed, when reduced to an extremely low temperature, be 
made to produce electric phenomena. In ** Griffith's Chemistry of the Seasons," it is said 
to act as a burning glass, for if a plano-convex lens, that is, a hemisphere of ice, with a 
true and polished flat surface, be prepared according to the process therein described, and 
moved about at the distance of a few inches from a piece of German tinder, the latter will 
kindle, and thus afford another fact to prove '* that the solar rays have been collected to a 
focus, and have lost no heat in their passage through ice at 32^." The plane surface should, 
in this experiment, be presented to the sun. 

Much attention has recently been given to the composition of Water by the com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the health of towns, and results of considerable interest 
have been obtained. 

Pare Water ^ such as is procured by the deflagration of the two water gases previously 
developed by the galvanic decomposition of common water, is rarely to be met with ; nor 
would it be of any value either to the gardener or housekeeper. 
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Water distilled from stone or glass yessels, free from metallic contact, might represent 
it, but neither the one nor the other ^vould be fit for the table, being void of the air which 
is required to confer briskness of flayour. Bmn Water is by no means free from impu- 
rities, particularly those derived from soot conyeyed into the atmosphere. Hence, the 
presence of volatile carbonate of ammonia tliat can be detected by chemical re-agents. 
Locality must in a great degree a£fect the character of Rain Water, which accordingly, is 
said to yield traces of some muriates, of free muriatic and nitric acid, carbonic acid, carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and also of minute quantities of the metals, iron, nickel, and manganese. 

Eain Water collected chiefly by the roofs of glazed erections, and retained in under- 
ground tanks, exposed to the influence of air by gratings, is one of the chief resources of 
the gardener, unless he happily is supplied with a rill, or other constant source of sweet, 
soft Water, which is almost invariably impregnated with some portions of vegetable or 
animal matter. 

Biver Water varies much in quality ; if it originate in springs, augmented by Bain 
Water, and flow over a granitic or stony channel, it may be very pure, and sufficientiy soft 
for all the objects of horticulture. The Water of the Thames has lately become the 
subject of much solicitude, in consequence of the numerous adventitious impregnations of a 
disgusting nature from the sewage of the Metropolis. I do not pretend to interfere with 
the plans of improvement now contemplated, particularly those suggested by Mr. Jasper 
Rogers, which embrace considerations of vast moment, involving not only the public health, 
but the prosperity of agriculture. But, so £ar as chemical agency is concerned, it will be 
requisite to enter somewhat at large upon the means by which it is proposed to eflect the 
improvement of hard Waters, and thus, at once, to correct one of the great inconveniences 
to which many gardeners are inevitably subjected. 

Hardness of River and Spring Water varies exceedingly : it is generally occasioned by 
chalk, in diflerent quantities, held in solution by carbonic add. Professor Clark, of 
Aberdeen, has conferred great benefit upon the public by his able report of a process by 
which the hardest Waters can be rendered comparatively soft, so as no longer to destroy 
much soap before a lather can be produced ; and consequently fitted for the purposes of 
horticulture. In a recent investigation of the very defective Waters in and about Croydon, 
many facts came to light, the discovery of which i^ord promise of great amelioration. In 
the first place, chemical analyses have proved that the Water from wells situated in 
di£Eerait parts of the town contained chalk, some to the extent of 48^, others diminishing 
through various grades, to 22^ and 17^^ of hardness, " each degree indicating as much 
hardness as would be produced by one grain of chalk per gallon." 

If, then, the waters of Croydon, within the radius of a circle short of I mile £rom its 
centoe, evidence so much variety, we may safely conclude that other localities are in a 
similar predicament with respect to the Waters in ordinary use. 

River Water, if we assume that of the Thames and New River as a standard (to say 
nothing of the taint acquired firom foul impregnations), contains far too large a quantity of 
chalky matter. Dr. Clark stated that, '* One hundred gallons of the Waters of London 
supplied by the Companies, take from twenty-four to thirty-two ounces of the best curd-soap 
in order to form a lather of such consistence as to remain all over the surfEwe for five 
minutes." 

By his new process (and its theory) shortly to be described. Dr. Clark proposed to 
reduce the hardness of the London Waters, so fieur that about one-third of the soap now 
required, should suffice to produce a complete lather similar to the one above alluded to. 

Theory, — Chalk is almost, or altogether insoluble in vmter, but it may be rendered 
soluble by two processes of a very opposite kind. 

1 . When burned in a lime-kiln, chalk and lime-stone lose weight. If dry and pure, 
the pound of sixteen oimces will produce only nine ounces of completely burnt hme, 
therefore, seven oimces have been driven off by the fire, and these seven ounces consist of 
carbonic acid — that aerial gas which was noticed in an article on atmospheric air. Chalk 
so burnt becomes quick lime, of which the aforesaid nine ounces will be soluble in pure 
water, but they will require not less than forty gallons of such water for their complete 
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solution. The solution so obtained is termed lime-water, and this, when fresh made, and 
secured from any contact with air, is perfectly clear and colourless. 

2. To dissolve one pound of pure chalk in Water, and thus to imitate that hardness 
which exists in the Water of streams and wells, the pound of chalk must not only retain 
the seven ounces of carbonic acid that it contains as a simple carbonate of lime, but it must 
combine with a second equivalent of carbonic acid, that is, with seven additional ounces, to 
bring it to the condition of a double, or ^w^arbonate of lime. " In such a condition," says 
Dr. Clark, '* chalk exists in the Waters of London, dissolved, invisible, and colourless, like 
salt in Water. A pound of chalk, dissolved in 660 gallons of water by seven ounces of 
carbonic acid, would form a solution not sensibly different, in ordinary use, from the filtered 
water of the Thames, in the average state of that river.'' Again : — 

" Any lime-water may be mixed with another, and any solution of bicarbonate of lime 
with another, without disturbing the clearness of either. Not so if the most pellucid lime- 
water be mixed with a clear spring or river Water, rendered hard by chalk existing in it, 
as a bicarbonate of lime. At first a haziness appears, which deepens into a milkiness, 
carried on till the mixture resembles a thin whitewash. The white particles of chalk 
gradually subside, leaving the Water above perfectly clear." 

The chemical tyro should investigate the facta stated, and compare them with practical 
results. Dr. Clark thus applies his theoiy : — " If we suppose that one pound of chalk after 
being burned to nine ounces of quick lime, be dissolved so as to form forty gallons of lime- 
water : that another pound is dissolved by seven ounces of extrarcarbonic acid, so as to 
form 560 gallons of a solution of bicarbonate of lime, and that the two solutions are mixed, 
making together 600 gallons ; then the nine oimces of quick lime already in solution in 
the forty gallons will unite with the seven extra ounces of carbonic acid that hold the pound 
of chalk, dissolved in the 560 gallons of Water. Those nine ounces of caustic lime, and 
seven ounces of carbonic acid attract each other, unite to form sixteen ounces of chalk 
(simple carbonate of lime), which being insoluble in Water, becomes visible immediately on 
its being formed ; at the same time that the other pound of chalk (of the 560 gallons) being 
deprived of the extra seven ounces of carbonic acid that kept it in solution, re-appears. 
Both pounds of chalk will be found at the bottom after subsidence. The 600 gallons of 
Water will remain above, dear and colourless, without holding in solution any sensible 
quantity either of quick-lime or of bicarbonate of Ume." So fJEur, almost verbatim, the theory 
of Dr. Clark's patented process, which any one may bring to the test who can obtain pure 
Water and quick-lime. Minute accuracy cannot be expected from ordinary lime and 
impregnated Waters, but the essential hcts can be verified. I once knew two large gardens, 
one, that of a gardener in Buckinghamshire, where, for want of a rill or other source of 
soft water, the plants were supplied from a well. On such occasion, the hard Water was 
exposed in tubs for hours; thus a portion of carbonic acid was liberated, and a corresponding 
quantity of chalk deposited. A few grains of pure, fresh, quick-lime stirred into a ^lon of 
such Water would soften it without adding a particle of lime to the floid. So far as horti- 
culture is concerned, it is to be regretted that the process is patented, and therefore cannot 
be safely adopted in the great way ; but ere long we hope that all towns will be supplied 
with purified water. 

But hardness may not entirely depend upon chalk. I have detected gypsum (sulphate 
of lime) in water, to an extent sufficient to render it destructive of the lead bottoms of 
dstems. The test for this substance is any one of the neutral salts of baryta, dropped into 
the clear water after it has deposited the carbonate of lime. After what has been said in 
the course of this article, we presume that no one will doubt the great utility of analytic 
chemistry to horticulture, and it is to be hoped that our rising young men will turn their 
serious attention to the science. 
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THE ROSE. 

Flint has in a great measure followed the footsteps of Theophrastus, and repeats the 
characters mentioned by that author bj which Eoses may be distinguished. In speaking 
of the Rose generally, Pliny thus describes it : — " The Rose grows upon a thorny rather 
than on an herbaceous plant, it grows also upon a plant resembling a bramble. Then it 
has an agreeable smell, but not perceptible at any great distance. The whole flower 
sprouts at first enclosed in a calyx full of seeds, which in a short time swells and becomes 
pointed at the summit and in shape resembles green alabastri. Gradually the flower 
grows, opens and expands itself, containing in the centre of its calyx the erect yellow 
stamina." He then proceeds to enumerate eleven kind of Roses which he says were well 
known to the Romans. They are the following : 



1. Rosa PrsBnestiiia. 

2. R. Campana. 
8. R. MUesia. 



4. R. Trachinia. 

5. R. Alabandlca. 

6. R. spineola. 



7. R. centifolia. 

8. R. GrsBca 

9. R. Gnecula. 



10. R. MoBcheuton. 

11. R. coroneola. 



Six other kinds of Roses are mentioned by this writer in different parts of his Natural 
History, but of these he does not give any description, probably because they were not in 
such general repute as the others above-mentioned for ornamental purposes, though 
esteemed somewhat for their medicinal properties. The kinds thus incidentally alluded 
to, are 



1. Ralba. 

2. RpalUda. 



8. R. preecoz. 
i. R. BpinoBa. 



5. R. sylvestrifi. 

6. R. quinquefolia. 



Of the first two kinds of the eleven more particularly noticed by Pliny, the Campanian 
was the earliest in flower, and the Preenestine the first which ceased from blowing. 

The Milesian Rose was of a very bright colour, and consisted of not more than twelve 
flower-leaves ; it was the latest which came into blossom. 

The Trachinian Rose was less red than the Milesian. 

The Alabandic Rose had flower-leaves the colour of which inclined to white. It was 
less valued than the preceding kinds. 

The R. spineola had a lajrge number of very small flower-leaves, and was the least 
esteemed of all these kinds of Roses. 

The Hundred-leaved Rose had many small petals. 

The R. GrsBca appears not to have been a Rose, and was known to the Greeks, it is 
probable, under the name of Lychnis, A plant mentioned by Dioscorides imder the name 
of hycknis stepharumuUick, or Lychnis coronaria, may be considered as the plant enumerated 
by Pliny among his Roses, and was probably included with them as being a flower used in 
wreaths or crowns. Dioscorides says that the Lychnis resembles the white violet, but it 
is of a purple colour. Pliny also says, that in size it equalled the violet, grew only in 
moist places, and that it was without any fragrance. The R. GrsBca may perhaps be 
reasonably considered as a species of the genus Lychnis, commonly known as the 
Rose-campion. 

The R. GrsBcula had very broad flower-leaves which were rolled or convoluted into 
the form of a ball ; they did not unfold themselves except when forced to do so by the 
hand, and presented an appearance of always growing. 

The R. moscheuton had flower-leaves resembling in form the Olive-fruit, and grew 
upon a stem similar to that of the Mallow. 

The R. coronella was an autumnal Rose and when compared with other kinds of Roses, 
had a middle-sized flower. 

All of the above-mentioned Roses were, according to the statement of Pliny, destitute 
of fragrance with the exception of the R. coronella, and that which grew on the bramble- 
like plant, and this absence of fragrance he alleges to be caused by some treatment they 
underwent, which is not very clearly explained by him. 
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Mentzelias regards the PreBnestine, Trachinian, and Milesian Eoses, as varieties of a 
Rose called by him, Rosa nibra saccharina, which latter he considers to be the same as the 
Rosa GrsBcula of Pliny. Clusios and Mentzelius also, call the Milesian Rose, the Eose de 
Provence. Ferrarius in his work entitled, ** Flora, sen, de Florum Cultura," states that 
the Rose known to him as the Rosa alba multiplex, has been by different writers regarded 
as either Rosa Campana, Alibandica, or spineola of Pliny, while by others, the last 
mentioned Rose and the Rosa coronella have been thought to resemble the Rosa 
damascena multiplex. 

Among the less esteemed Roses mentioned by Pliny, is the Rosa sylvestris, called also 
by him Gynorrhodon, which grew upon a briar and had a leaf resembling the impress of a 
man*s foot. It bore a black berry. Among the thorns of the stem of this Rose grew a 
round sponge-like substance resembling a chestnut, the presence of this was particularly 
noticed upon this Rose-tree, and contained a worm or grub which produced, or from which 
issued, the insects called Gantharides. These insects are said also by Aristotle to come 
from a worm found upon the Gunacanthe or '* Dog-Briar." 

In the spongy substance alluded to, we recognise the moss-like prickly excrescences 
which are found more or less upon all wild Rose-trees, but especially upon the stems of 
the Dog-rose, and which are cauised by, and form the habitations of, the insect known as 
the Gynips Rossb. 

Gommentators on Pliny regard the Rosa syhestris of this author to be the Rosa 
Eglanteria of LinnsBus, now the Rosa rubiginosa, which according to Fries, LinnsBus for a 
long time referred to the species Rosa canina. 

The Rosa sylvestris appears to have obtained its synonymes, canina and cynorrhodon 
from a supposition that its root was an efficacious remedy for the bites .of mad dogs : an 
instance of its supposed curative powers is mentioned by Pliny. 

The Rosa prsBcox grew, according to Pliny, at Garthage, at which place it bloomed 
during the whole winter. 

It is remarkable, considering the esteem in which it was held, and the fragrance which 
it possessed, that Pliny has not mentioned, or indicated among those he has noticed, the 
PsBstan Rose, so often referred to with admiration by the Roman Poets. There appear to 
be no detailed accounts existing of this Rose, and we are left to obtain our information of 
it from the poetry of Virgil, Propertius, Ovid, and Martial, who frequently allude to the 
extreme beau^ of its colour and fragrance, to its blooming twice a year, and its abundance 
in the rosaries of PsBstum, where it was especially cultivated. At the time Mr. Swinburne 
visited the ruins of PsBstum he mentions having found a Rose there, to i^ich he alludes 
in the following extract from his '* Travels in the Two Sicilies." *'The PaBStan Rose," 
he says, " from its peculiar fragrance, and the singularity of its blowing twice a year, is 
often mentioned wiUi predilection by the classic poets. The wild Rose which now shoots 
up among the ruins is of the small single damask kind, with a very high perfume. As a 
fiEurmer assured me on the spot, it flowers both spring and autumn. Subsequent to the 
time of Pliny we do not find any statement respecting the characters of the Rose which 
can be included within the limits of these remarks. Pliny himself states that no Roman 
author had written on flowers. 

We now come to consider the modes pf cultivating Roses practised by the ancients. 

Of the Rosaria, Rose plantations, or places set apart for the cultivation of Rose trees, 
no account has reached us of the form or general arrangement of them. Those of PsBstum 
appear to have been the most remarkable, and were probably of great extent, judging from 
the large quantities of flowers they are supposed to have produced. Golumella speaks of 
a place to be reserved for the cultivation of late Roses, as one of the appendages of a 
gwlen. From the account given by Pliny of his Tuscan Villa, we find the inner walks 
reserved for Roses, which were bordered with them. It is not improbable, considering 
the taste which the Romans had for this flower, that it was cultivated in all gardens of 
any pretensions, as in those for instance of Lucullus at BaisB. Here it may be observed, 
though not immediately connected with the present subject, that in the time of Manihus, 
flowers were planted in the form of letters, and not improbably, like the box-hedges in 
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the gardens of Pliny, expressed the name of the owner of the villa, or the planter who 
had the charge of the garden. 

Pliny and ColomeUa mention March and April to he the months daring which Boearies 
should he dug up, and otherwise prepared for the reception of Rose trees. Palladius 
reiterates this ohserration, and adds, that even in Noyemher they may he made in warm 
and simny spots» and in localities near the sea-side. 

Roses, according to Theophrastos and Pliny, were sometimes raised from seed, but 
the growth of the plant when thus propagated was very slow, in consequence, as they 
allege, of the seeds being situated within the bark of the tree and under the flower, and 
also from their having a woolly covering. Loudon remarks, that the seeds of the Rose 
require to be one year in the soil bdbre they vegetate, thus confirming the statement 
made by Pliny, that ** they grow very slowly from seed." From the remarks made by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, we may infer that the fruit or cynorrhodium of the Rose was 
planted entire, and that from the custom of raising Roses from seed several seedling 
varieties must have been obtained. The more feivourable and generally employed method 
for propagating Roses was by cuttings or planting young shoots of Rose trees. The 
cuttings were to be four or more fingers in length, and were to be planted some time in 
April, and not to be removed until the following spring. When they were transplanted, 
the young trees were to be placed at the distance of a foot from each other, and were to be 
frequendy dug round. They required a light soil ; but it was to be neither rich or clayey, 
and was to be free from springs. Loudon remarks, that Rose trees require a rich soil, 
inclining to a clayey, rather than a sandy nature. Their favourite soil, Pliny remarks, 
was earth covered or mixed with the rubbish collected from old building?. 

According to Theophrastus, Rose trees were cut back, and were also burnt down, by 
which means the Rose trees were increased in size, and produced a larger number of 
flowers, and the flowers themselves were rendered more beautiful. The same writer also 
states, that when the Rose tree was frequenUy transplanted, it grew with greater rapidity, 
and the flower was improved in appearance. 

The Rose tree cuttings and sdons, observes Pliny, required to be planted deeper tiian 
young fruit trees, and not so deep as vines ; the latter being sunk into the earth to tiie 
depth of 2 feet. 

Pliny and Columella mention that it was usual to cover plants with Lapis ^pecularis 
(talc) when it was an object to make them produce their fruits early, and to this Martial 
refers in one of his epigrams :— 

On Baochnt* gifts lest envioas Winter prey. 

And blast the purple produce on the spraj, 

Beneath the crystal roof the mintage glows. 

And screened, not hid, the happy cluster gn>WB« — SlpkkuUm. 

From the same author we learn that a similar mode of proceeding was followed with 
respect to flowers : 

80 throngh the crystal are the Lilies told : 

So does £he gem Uie blushing Rose unfold* — Jbid, 

From Pliny and Palladius we learn that warm water was used for forcing Roses, and 
Seneca, in one of his EpisUes, reprehends the luxury of those who in winter seek for 
Roses, and the employment of warm water, and the adaptation of difierent temperatures 
for the purpose of producing spring flowers, and the Lily in the midst of frt)6t. 

This remark recals the observation made by Biron, in Shakspeare's play of " Love*s 
Labour Lost." 

Why should I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Christmas I do no more desire a Rose^ 
Than wish a Snow in May*s new hngVd shows : 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 

The rarity of early Roses made them valuable, and, like all vegetable productions 
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obtained out of their season, they were eagerly sought after, and as we learn from Martial 
bore a high price : — 

^ The rare delights : we find first apples nice, 
And winter Roses bear a tenfold price/* — ElpKinakm, 

Pliny says that a small trench should be dug round the Eose trees, and that when the ' 
flower bud begins to sprout, then they should be watered with warm water. Palladius 
gives a very similar direction, adding however that the plant should be watered as above 
mentioned twice daily. 

The following account of the cultivation of Eose trees is given by Didymus in the 
Geoponics : — If you wish, says he, to have a constant succession of Hoses, plant fresh 
ones, and manure them every month. Eoses, however, are planted in various ways ; some 
transplant them with the root entire ; others take them up with the root, and cut them 
down to the size of four fingers in length, and plant all that 'is cut off from the roots, and 
what grows from the trees at the distance of a foot and a half from each other. Some 
weave wreaths of Eose plants, and plant them for the sake of their fragrance ; but we 
ought to recoUect that Eoses will have more fragrance when grown in dry places, in the 
same manner as lilies have. Eoses appear early both in baskets and in pots, and require 
the same attention as gourds and cucumbers. If you wish those Eose trees which are 
already planted to bear flowers early, a trench two palms in breadth from the plant must 
be dug round it, and warm water poured into it twice a day. Democritus says that if a 
Eose is thus watered twice every day in the middle of summer, it will bear flowers in the 
month of January. Florentinus remarks that a Eose may be grafted or budded into an 
apple tree, and that Eose blossoms will appear at the same period that apples do. If from 
a few plants more are required to be obtained, take cuttings of them four fingers or more 
in length, and set them in the ground. When they are a year old, they may be trans- 
planted at the distance of a foot from one another, and they must be carefully dug around, 
and all rubbish must be removed from about them. 

The Eosaries of Psestum, to which we have above alluded, were probably, as has been 
noticed, of great extent, and it is interesting to know that the custom of rearing large 
plantations of Eose trees still exists in the East and in Persia, as appears fi*om the 
following extract from Van Halen's account of his journey in that country : — " On the 
following morning," says this traveller, ** we left our place of bivouack, in the vicinity of 
Euba> with the rising sun, and proceeded through picturesque fields covered with Rose 
trees. The exquisite fragriince emitted by them, and which the morning dew rendered 
more fresh and grateful ; the varied warbling of a multitude of birds, who had their nests 
in these delightful bowers ; and the sight of several cascades, whose playful waters leaped 
from their steep summits, produced on every sense an indescribable feeling of delight. 
One of the nobles belonging to the suite of Ashan-khan made me a present of a small 
flagon of oil extracted from these Eoses ; and which, when some months after I compared 
wiUi the best Otto of Eoses of Turkey, surpassed it in fragrance and delicacy. Beyond 
these woods of Roses spreads an extensive forest." 

The celebrated plain of Eoses, from the produce of which the weU-known perfume 
above mentioned is obtained, is about three miles distant from the city of Damascus, and 
its entire area is thickly planted with Eose trees in the culture of which great care is 
taken. 

We shall in the next place enimierate the localities which were celebrated for pro- 
ducing Eoses. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

By John JHckion. 

The Dahua. — I flatter myself that the few obserratioiis I am ahout to offer on the 
cultivation of the Dahlia or the King of Aatomn, (as it is not unaptly designated) wiU he 
found acceptahle hoth to those amateurs who have so far progressed with their collection 
of these lovely regal plants, as well as those who merely contemplate adding to their list 
of pleasures hy undertaking the charge of these Children of the Sun. Amid the florist's 
care, few appear so grateful for his attention as the Dahlia ; this may in some measure be 
accounted for on the principle that we really value blessings in proportion as they recede 
from us : consequently, I presume that when we see all our floral treasures departing from 
us, it is with a feeling little short of idolatry we welcome the expanding beauties of these 
glories of our autumn season. It may be, were our enjoyments more varied, as in the budding 
spring or blooming summer, the Dahlia would pass muster with the gorgeous assemblage, 
creating a feeling of admiration (it could not fail to elicit that), but fiEdling infinitely short 
of the positive enthusiasm with which its coming is regarded in the Autumn, when 
it stands proudly alone in our grounds, seeming to challenge the floral world, for its pre- 
eminency in form, colour, variety, durability, and profuseness of bloom. I expect to be 
told that I am an enthusiast by some of my readers ; by others, perhaps, that I arrogate too 
much to this class of flowers, its want of perfume being a decided drawback on its fascina- 
tions in many persons* idea. Let me respectfully suggest that art can still supply the 
scented flower for the greenhouse, conservatory or drawing-room ; but art with all her 
boasted power (and its magnitude few are more inclined to admit than myself) conld 
accomplish little to adorn the open grounds at the season when this flower is seen in all 
his glory, if Nature had not in munificent liberality granted us the Dahlia. It stands the 
test of our ever-varying climate, and it is not until stem Winter is heralded by frost and 
cutting winds, that the haughty beauty bends before the coming storm, and even then, in 
death as in life, the Dahlia maintains its proud position. Coming to us when all else had 
fled, it sheds the glories of life around us while mother Nature permits their feasting our 
senses in all their gorgeous development ; but careful as she is that her pet children's 
charms shall never satiate, no sooner do they evince the slightest indication of decay and 
before their brilliant tints can fade, she brings in mercy a gentle frost and the proud King 
of Autumn sleeps upon her breast, — ^no mockery of dying, no partial resuscitation, throwing 
up blooms, a mere caricature of what they had been, — like some flowers I could name — 
but the first cutting wind sings their requiem and the hoar-frost constitutes a befitting pall 
for such obsequies, till phoenix-like they rise again from their bed of earth to charm anew 
the senses of their admirers ; and surely their name is Legion. 

For those amateurs about to commence the culture of the Dahlia, I would advise their 
selecting a spot of ground rather moist and light for flowers that produce hard or greenish 
centres, with a due regard to convenience for watering, as quick growth induces them to 
produce flowers with more perfect centres, such varieties as come then after their first 
blooms are thrown should be planted in an open situation and in heavy soil in order to 
secure slow growth. 

Planting, — It is desirable that the ground selected for this purpose should have been 
thrown up in ridges during the winter, and levelled in dry weather about March or the 
commencement of April ; seeing that it is well dug just previous to planting, proceed to 
marking the distance of your rows, which should be 6 feet from row to row, and from 5 to 
6 feet according to circumstances in the rows ; I think this will not be found too much, as 
it must be borne in mind that if the plants once become drawn, (which is the certain con- 
sequence of crowding them together) large flowers can never be produced, no matter what 
after care may be bestowed upon them. A small portion of rich compost well incorporated 
with the soil where the plants are about to be placed is desirable, as it induces the roots to 
take good hold, and they commence making their growth in less time than if planted with- 
out. A little rotten manure mixed underneath has been found of considerable benefit. 
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both in mj own practice and that of several very successful cultiyators : the latter end of 
May or the beginning of June is the best time to commence plantmg ; select for this 
purpose such as are rather short, thick, and inclined to swell — those that have stood too 
long in their pots, and are becoming stunted and hard, should be avoided if possible— but 
where collections are rather limited, and it becomes a matter of necessity that such should 
be brought into requisition, it would almost be wiser to repot them and place them in a 
brisk heat. I would here offer a suggestion for the consideration of all amateurs growing 
Dahlias; never omit to repot young plants as soon as received from the nurseryman ; 4-inch 
pots are proper for this business, place them in a cold frame, keep them free (if you can) 
from all insect depredators and in a slowly growing state, giving all the air possible, weather 
permitting ; when the plants assume a dark green colour and are short jointed, amateurs 
may calculate that their collections are progressing favourably. Fearing the injurious 
effects of delay, when the stakes are really wanted, I advise that a stctke be inserted at once ; 
secure the plant to it by means of a piece of bass not so tight but that plenty of room be 
given for the stem to swell, supply two smaller stakes at right angles to which also the 
plant should be attached, they will act as a preventive to mischief in bad weather, larger 
stakes must be added as the plant advances in growth ; be sure to keep the side branches 
well secured or the first high wind will teach you a lesson not easily forgotten. Experientia 
doeet is an old maxim, but I see no reason for paying too dear for even such indelible 
lessons as those afforded by the stem teacher alluded to. As a climax to my remarks on 
this part of my subject, let me impress on the minds of my readers the urgent necessity 
which exists for tying the branches of their plants out, and not under any circumstances 
together in a bunch ; fine flowers can never be obtained by such means, sun and air are 
the life, I might almost say the very soul, of the Dahlia ; size of bloom, consisting of 
brilliancy of colour, and in some measure durability of form, is dependent on their 
influence ; to deprive the plant or any part of it, of such an extensively operative power, 
is to relinquish at once every hope of seeing a good flower. 

Thinning. — I cannot lay down any definite rule on this head, but presuming a hint or 
two might be useful, I submit the foUowing : — Never allow your plants to throw a number 
of small branches, and then use the knife mercilessly, removing them at once — ^this kind 
of sweeping operation is highly detrimental to floral life — it is much better to cut away 
any superfluous shoots as the plant progresses, and here some discrimination and knowledge 
of the subject to be operated upon must be brought into requisition — all varieties will not 
submit to the same amount of thinning — the large and coarse must be spared, while those 
that require increasing in size should be thinned. The constant inspection of these flowers 
in a growing state will soon supply all the information desired in the matter. 

Disbudding, — ^The foregoing observations are applicable, or nearly so, to this part of 
the Dahlia culture. When you desire to reduce a flower in size, defer it to a later period ; 
it induces a more compact flower, smaller petals, and generally improves the form. 

Shading, — If I mistake not, more mischief is inflicted on the amateur by his own over 
anxiety in this respect than firom any other 6ause. Idleness is said to be a great evil, and 
truly so ; but the work an amateur gives himself in connection with shading his blooms, 
proves a much greater. It arises in many cases from beginning to shade long before it is 
requisite, which terminates in shading out of character many light varieties, and rendering 
all kinds tender, and less able to endure travelling to places of exhibition. Yellow Dahlias 
it is better to shade rather early, in order to produce them in clear and distinct condition, 
likewise some light varietiea While, on the other hand, such as have slight tips, or 
markings, should be postponed, or the chances are that the face of the bloom would be 
without its distinguishing characteristic. The time required to shade a bloom for exhi- 
bition is dependent on the weather. From three to five days would be sufficient for an 
early show, under ordinary circumstances, but as the season advances it would be found 
desirable to extend the time. Fancy has been busy in suggesting different kinds of shades 
for this business ; their respective average of utility I have not space to enter upon, let it 
be sufficient for my purpose to mention such as have been proved to be most serviceable, — 
the tin shade painted white, the wire skeleton covered with white holland, and the inverted 
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flower-pot, are among the best The lattice is by no means desirable for general use. 
Flowers that appear weakly in their footstalks are best sabject to this style of shading ; but 
above all, I would caution my amateur readers from employing any contrivance that does 
not freely admit of a circulation of air. The grand desideratum with Dahlia growers is to 
keep their plants free from insects. The earwig is one of the most troublesome enemies. 
The most strenuous exertions can scarcely keep them from damaging and destroying, as 
they fly from plant to plant. As the best means, we advise early examination of the 
plsmts, using the most active vigilance in detecting their haunts, — ^many plans are adopted 
for this purpose. I believe there are few better than small pots half filled with dry moss, 
placed at the top of the stakes. Bean-stalks laid about them serve as traps, and oiled wool 
certainly prevents their gaining ready access to a flower. I recommend the ground round 
the plant being frequently stirred ; let it be forked up about five or six weeks after the first 
planting. Keep everything in order, and as clear of litters as possible — decayed leaves, 
broken stakes, pieces of bars, and many other unmentionables, contribute to* the great 
deterioration of their general appearance, while the growth of good flowera is rendered 
somewhat imcertain by such neglect. 

Watering. — Plants that are continually watered will have the 8ur£u;e of the ground round 
them become baked and hard, it is therefore desirable to mulch them with partially decom- 
posed manure ; this should be attended to so soon as the ground has been forked over. It 
has a powerful influence in keeping the roots near the surface cool and moist Soft water 
is the best to use, but when this is not to be had in sufficient quantities, take care to have 
the water you intend using exposed to the sun and air during twelve hours previous to 
watering with it. As the plants increase in size, they will require occasional deluging, 
rather than frequent watering — this must be subject of course, to the weather. After the 
sun has ceased to shine over them, a watering over their head, through a fine rose, has a 
most in^gorating effect the dew which falls daring the night keeping the plants in a cool, 
wet state, thereby enabling them to sustain the heat of the following day, without withering 
their foliage, the size and colour of which will soon testify to the policy of this part of their 
management. In selecting blooms for exhibition, let as much diversity of colour be 
introduced as possible ; select quality before size. 

In selecting plants for seeding, remove all inferior blooms as they appear, the fewer 
florets there are the greater the quantity of seed, with scarcely a chance of its producing a 
good double flower; much ultimate trouble will be saved by these precautions; die 
desirability of care in selecting seed is manifest in the fact that amateurs produce finer 
flowers and more frequently, from their generally speaking small collections, than those parties 
who are known to have raised thousands of seedlings annually — so much for care on this 
important point. It may be as well to observe that Uiose seedlings which take the lead and 
throw their blooms first, seldom, if indeed ever, produce a flower worth growing a second 
time : these are generally the o£fepring of the finest seed and thinnest blooms ; they 
usually vegetate first and maintain their priority during the season. They are easily to 
be recognised by their habit and absence of side branches, whereas the small plants 
that come late and almost require nuraing to make them bloom before the &ost sets in, 
generally produce the best flowers ; very few of our best seedliugs are shown the first 
season of their blooming, these are almost always raised from the smallest seeds and veiy 
double flowers. I think it advisable to change the soil where the Dahlia is grown, and 
not plant them year after year in the same spot unless the soil is partially changed ; where 
this is the case, the flowers mostly degenerate as might be expected. It is further desirable 
that pot-plants should be invariably preserved of those varieties which raise badly from the 
ground, or a variety might be lost during the winter. 

Having occupied the space allotted me, I have only to observe that in the next number 
of this Work I purpose offering a descriptive list of the best flowers out in their respective 
classes, for the guidance of amateurs. Having no interest, directly or indirectly, in praising 
or censuring any grower's productions, beyond my earnest wish to see the best most 
cultivated, I flatter myself I shall stand acquitted of favouritism in the notice I have been 
preparing of these flowers. It is my constant aim to render justice to all — ^if it becomes 
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necessary, in order to deter the inexperienced from being misled, to object to a flower — 
then honestly giving my reasons for such objection. I speak the truth, regardless of who 
may be the raiser, grower, or seller of it ; such has ever been my unvarying practice, and 
such it will remain while I have the honour of appearing before the readers of the 
« Magazine of Gardening and Botany," as one of the servants of Flora. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF PLEROMA ELEGANS. 

By G. T. 

liESPEcnNQ the management of this splendid native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, 
to the rich velvety purple hue of whose blossoms Sir William Hooker has well observed, 
" no pencil can do justice," scarcely sufficient is known, as so few specimens are found in 
a good flowering condition. 

From the time of its introduction to this country, in 1841, by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, 
through the agency of their talented collector, Mr. W. Lobb, this beautiful exotic has been 
all but universally treated as an evergreen stove-plant. Nor should this circumstance 
surprise us much, when we come to reflect that PUroma elegans is a Brazilian Melastomad; 
that of twenty-eight genera belonging to the Melastomaceous order, enumerated in ** Sweet's 
Hortus Britannicus," twenty-seven are there recognised as inhabitants of the stove (all the 
species of the remaining genus, Bhexia, being hardy herbaceous perennials); and moreover, 
that of these twenty-seven genera again, upwards of a hundred species require the tem- 
perature of a stove to cultivate them with success. 

Of the genus Melastoma itself, approximating so closely to Pleroma in some respects, 
that a species or two of the latter are by some botanists synonymised with the former ; 
there is but one species of our acquaintance (M. maerocarpa or M, malabathrictf of some bota- 
nists,) a purple flowering evergreen shrub, from China, that is occasionally met with under 
greenhouse culture, the rest being stove-plants; and yet there is a profuse blooming species 
invariably grown in stoves, that I have known to succeed admirably when planted in the 
open border of the flower garden, in summer, and requires no greater amount of heat than 
the cold greenhouse would supply in winter ; and some such result, no doubt, which induced 
the experiment of planting in the open air a denizen of the hothouse, has at length taught 
us how to grow, and how« in profusion, to flower the splendid plant we are inviting greater 
attention to, and which, if we may presume to employ the expressive language of a learned 
professor, has been '* coddled in the stove " until those who possess it can induce no quantity 
of florescence, and therefore become impatient with the encomiastic remarks which induced 
them, in the first instance, to purchase a plant 

What we shall presently relate of this elegant PUroma it is probable may happen anon 
irith the much-buffetted Plumbago Larpenta; at least, now that the management of the 
former is beginning to be rightly imderstood, it should induce those who may have been 
hasty to condemn the latter to suspend their judgment yet awhile, and incite others to 
experimentalise, in order that its true requirements, and the ** conditions essential to the 
most perfect cultivation " may be investigated and discovered. 

Many, doubtless very many plants, that have long had for their dweUing-place the 
stifling, debilitating, and not improbably degenerating atmosphere of the " stove," a place 
exclusively in times gone by, and even now-and-then to be met with, for deciduous, ever- 
green, and bulbous rooted plants, annual, biennial, and perennial species assembled from 
climes where the influence of the sun is felt most potently, as well as from difiPerent zones of 
climate ; doubtless, we repeat, very many such subjects as these, long " coddled in the 
stove," as yet displaying none, or but very little, of their native splendour, and existing 
rather as so many encumbrances there, will, in due time, like Pleroma elegans, either by 
accident or design, find their way out of it into situations, more consonant with their 
habits, more conducive to the development of their natural beauties, or, in short, more 
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congenial to their healthiness and well-doing, under drcomstances and conditions that, of 
necessity, will in a greater or less degree, surround their artificial cultivation in a variable 
climate like that of Britain. 

As our remarks have mainly for their object the dissipation of the mistaken notion, 
which is very generally prevalent, respecting the subject of our present notice being a 
" shy blooming plant," even with the most special treatment that can be adopted, we shall 
best elucidate the discussion and make it more intelligible for practical ends by adverting, 
at the outset of our remarks, to the " conditions of cultivation ** under which it is usually 
to be met with, and in so doing we shall endeavour to confine the observations we have to 
make to the extent of our own experience, which, during the current season especially, has 
not been on a limited scale. 

From what has been noticed, then, Pleroma elegans is generally found growing in the 
stove, occasionally in the warm greenhouse, or structure intermediate in temperature with 
the greenhouse and stove, but rarely in the common greenhouse or cold pit; and in one 
instance only have we witnessed it fully exposed to atmospheric influence throughout the 
summer months : grown in the stove and subjected to the humid warmth accorded to the 
majority of Melastomads, Gesnerworts, exotic Ferns, &c, we find this naturally shrubby, 
hard- wooded plant, little better than some semi-frutescent species of the order Melattonutcea^ 
exuberantly caulescent and foliaceous in the most tender, debilitated form; the shoots 
superfluous in quantity, weak and sickly in condition, the leaves pale green and com* 
paratively flaccid, and not the remotest appearance of inflorescence ; the entire aspect of 
the plant, in short, having undergone by hothouse culture, a complete transformation firom 
the sturdy habitude it should exhibit, to the debilitated appearance represented above. 
Nor is its character much improved from the above in the intermediate house, etiolation of 
growth being considerable, the habit straggling, and disposition to flower exceedingly 
circumscribed ; a remarkable illustration of which has repeatedly come under our observa- 
tion during the present year. A large specimen in one of the principal metropolitan 
nuraeries, having been kept in a warm greenhouse all last winter and throughout the 
succeeding spring months until May, being subjected to the temperature requisite for the 
culture of Achimenes, Gloxinia, &c., partly shaded by climbera over-head, made a most 
exuberant growth, or rather growths, inasmuch as the energies of the plant had been in an 
increasing state of activity and excitement by root moisture, in addition to atmospheric 
humidity and warmth throughout the winter, and in spring the rampant shoots had been 
so frequently *' stopped back," to obviate redundancy of growth and to preserve the 
specimen compact and bushy, that in May last, when we firat saw the specimen, it was a 
dense, close grown, squat bush, composed of a mass of slender, rather long jointed shoots, 
tolerably firm, though very fax from being sturdy, and the foliage of a dark green, but 
inferior in size, and not a flowerbud visible. 

About this time the specimen in question, now a remarkably fine one, as &r as 
dimensions, completeness of growth, and a superabundance of shoots would render it so, 
was transferred to a common greenhouse, with the view of maturing the growth by 
additional exposure to solar and atmospheric influences in order to induce it to blossom ; 
but this object was not accomplished ; it would not, nor has it yet borne a single flower, 
for being in such a highly excited condition by stopping the shoots, and what not, when 
removed from the vegetating influences of the warmer house, it had thus acquired a 
habitude of *' growing " not easily to be divested of, and firom the appearance of the plant 
a short time since, I strongly suspect it will not flower this season. 

From the non-flowering condition of the particular specimen alluded to, a few usefiil 
lessons to guide the practical culturist in its management may be deduced, and attention 
may be directed to them with the more confidence, because their practical utility and value 
has already been attested in an instance we will presently refer to more particularly. 

Firstly. Pleroma elegans should be treated as a cold greenhouse plant. 

Secondly. A comparatively dormant state should be secured in the dead season by an 
exceedingly limited supply of moisture to the root, which conjoined with the low temper- 
ature of an airy greenhouse will ensure this desirable condition of rest, but at the same 
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time, being an evergreen shrab, moisture must not be withheld so excessively as to induce 
the occurrence of foliaceous denudation. 

Thirdly. The compost employed should consist of substantial loam and peat in about 
equal quantities, rendered porous and open by the presence of sand and the finer particles 
of drainage being commingled with it. Efficient bottom drainage should also be secured 
by a plentiful use of potsherds, broken bones, charcoal lumps, the coarser portions of turf, 
Ac., and the above should not be enriched by manure in the solid form, or decomposed 
vegetable substances of an over-stimulating kind. 

Fourthly, When commencing growth in spring the sunniest and most airy situation 
the greenhouse can afford should be allotted it, even close to the glass if possible, until the 
middle of May, moisture being still cautiously administered to the roots, but supplied 
copiously, and occasionally syringed over head as the growth becomes vigorous. 

Fifthly. During growth, only the most rampant shoots should be *' stopped ** to pre- 
serve uniformity by throwing additional vigour into the weaker ones, but a gradual 
disbudding and thinning of the shoots whilst young should be accomplished, in order that the 
specimen may not be redundant of '* wood," and that the remaining shoots may experience 
every available assistance by additional exposure to the maturing influences of light and air. 

Sixthly. As the annual growth approaches completion, syringing should be no longer 
performed, water given cautiously and not so copiously as hitherto at the root, although the 
real condition of drought must not of course be permitted. The specimen should now be 
transferred from the greenhouse to an aspect in the open air where every atmospheric 
influence, apart from wety can be ensured. 

It matters not how intense the sunlight may happen to be, the shoots must be ripened 
or they will not flower, and, although it would be advisable, nay indispensable, to plunge 
to the pot-rim in coal-ashes or sand, or to enclose the pot in another pot or tub having an 
intervening layer of moss or sand betwixt them to shield the soil from desiccation, and the 
roots themselves from the evil effects arising from an undue amount of dryness in the soil, 
no apprehension need be entertained as to the amount of solar influence the wood should 
experience: it may be literally *' roasted " by the sun and yet will take no harm, but rather 
this '* roasting " procera is an indispensable preliminary to proliferousness of inflorescence, 
so long as the soil is accorded a reasonable quantum of moisture to obviate desiccation, 
but no more than is requisite to accomplish the latter object ; as if water during the 
maturation of the wood and formation of the bloom-buds be given with too liberal a hand, 
the consequences may be that a secondary growth may occur, instead of the plant unfolding 
its splendid flowers. 

It is true that the foliage vnll become somewhat brown or assume a reddish tinge by 
this fiodl exposure, robbing the leaves of theur rich green colour, but this circumstance will not 
happen to any considerable extent if previously well exposed in the greenhouse and thoroughly 
inured to atmospheric influence before leaving it to the effects of the open air. But, 
however this may happen to be, exposure is indispensable to the obtainment of flowers, and 
there are few who would not willingly forego some detraction from the loveliness of the 
specimen when atoned for by a glimpse of the peculiar richness of this plant's floral hues ; 
and doubtless when the bucb are formed, and when, in order to obtain a long continuance 
of the expanded blossoms, the specimen is replaced in a greenhouse or structure of any kind 
for affording necessary protection from the weather, a slight shading for a few days only 
would quickly restore much of the verdure that has been lost, and the leaves have time 
sufficient to regain their wonted rich green tints, before the expansion of the flowers occurs, 
and thus the beauty of the specimen be enhanced, by the contrasted charms of glossy green 
and the richest violet-purple. 

Should, however, as unfortunately does too often happen in the British Isles, a 
rainy summer obtain, the subject under discussion must not of course be removed to the 
open air, as above recommended, but in that case " hardened off " as well as can be done, 
by close proximity to the glass, so that eveiy fitful ray of solar influence may be appro- 
priated in the greenhouse or cold pit in conjunction with the utmost freedom of aeration 
imder existing circumstances. 
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In common vrith the generality of MekutomadSt the present species of PUroma is a 
yigoroos grower, requiring an extensive rooting medium, and must, therefore, be duly 
supplied with a pot of considerable dimensions, if large and handsome specimens are a 
desideratum ; and although, as may be inferred from the allusions already mode to the 
watering part of the subject, the exercise of no inconsiderable amount of practical 
skilfiilness is requisite in the appliance of fluid auxiliaries with success, and in accordance 
with the object in view, it must be well borne in mind that the root supply of fluid when 
the plant is in a vigorous growing state must be copious and unrestricted, and moreover, 
occasional applications of weU-dilut^ liquid manure, when once the flower-buds are 
apparent, will be found highly beneficial to the specimen and its crop of flowers ; for 
while a considerable enhancement of ultimate vigour will certainly ensue from a little 
extra stimulation of a period when the energies of vegetation are most severely taxed, 
the inflorescence, so feur from one iota of its splendour being detracted from, will derive 
greater intensity of colouring, as well as amplification, in consequence. 

By the foregoing remarks, then, it will readily be perceived that the method of high 
temperature ordinarily adopted in the cultivation of PUroma degans, is (ai from being 
appropriate ; and from what has also been advanced in reference to the usual course of 
stove culture, and recommendations, which on its first introduction to the notice of 
cultivators indicated its suitableness for the stove, and the stove for it, it wiU be also seen 
with equal clearness that from the limited knowledge and experience which those who 
introduced it, as well as those who cultivated it at that time» had of its real habits and 
requirements, ** everybody " thought it was a stove-plant and therefore like the majority 
of its congeners very reasonably treated it as one. 

In consonance with the principles and practical directions for the successful culture of 
this fine exotic, which the preceding observations embody, a specimen (which has attained 
the ultimatum of perfection, as far as we have yet met with a " specimen " of it), was a 
short time since brought to our notice in Messrs. Eollisson*s Nurseiy at Tooting,* com- 
posing a dense, compactly grown, dwarf, well-managed bush, nearly a yard in diameter, 
and about 2 feet high ; the shoots sturdy, short-jointed, hard, and of a healthy brown 
colour, profusely dad with good foliage, and no less a number than four hundred equally 
healthy, prominent flower-buds, some of which were about to unfold ; and from what we 
have seen elsewhere, we believe this to be an unrivalled ** specimen of the most perfect 
cultivation,*' which had evidently been in subjection to the conditions most essential to the 
attainment of so great a desideratum, and indeed we were apprised that such was the case. 

Hitherto we have not seen this plant at any of the exhibitions, which is doubtless to 
be accounted for from the circumstance of its not coming into flower, even in the hands of 
the few who know how to flower it, until too late for being produced ; but the absence of 
so great an ornament is really to be deplored, and we trust the skilful " plant-growers,*' 
around the metropolis especially, will turn their attention to so &ae a plant. 

Perhaps a gentle excitement in early spring in a very moderately warm pt, until the 
shoots are an inch or two in length, and after-removal to a colder structure, would go far 
towards the accomplishment of this object, which we think would be more likely to be 
attended with successful results by the possession of a reserve of specimens, to be 
alternately divested of a large proportion of the inflorescence, and every fiBUiility put in 
requisition to ensure the early ripening process of the wood in the season preceding the 
exhibition the specimen is to be produced at : or if cultivators themselves are enabled to 
attain the object in view, without this sacrifice and the bestowal of extra trouble, by all means 
let them do so ; the writer of these directions does not presume to more, they at most are 
but suggestions, and merely adduced as a few general hints to be improved upon, and tamed to 
practiod account by those who best know how, when, and where to employ and apply them. 

While the remarks that have been made, however, are intended to exhibit what I 
trust will, in practice, be foimd to comprise the essential elements of good cultivation in 
reference to the production of compact bushy specimens, alike suitable for the greenhouse, 
stage, and exhibition tent, I do not intend PUroma eUgans to be deemed unsusceptible 

* Since writing this artiele we undenUad the fine specimen alluded to haa been forwarded to the Continent. 
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of being cultiYated into a shrabby bush, less fonnal in its external aspect under suitable 
conditions. 

Like many neglected plants we meet with now and then, it will assuredly become an 
unsightly object when allowed to grow at random, if a judicious system of pruning and 
keeping it in bounds is not timely resorted to ; but nevertheless, this circumstance does 
not disqualify it from reaching the height of 6 or 8 feet, and branching uniformly from 
base to apex, so far from this we more than suspect that this Pleroma may be grown to a 
large sized, handsome specimen, formed pyramidicaUy or otherwise, of free flowering habit, 
and indeed altogether, of a very ornate character, produced by appropriate pruning, thinning 
and directing of the main branches when disposed in the border, on the sunniest aspect 
of a cool conservatory ; a supposition we are fiilly borne out in by the appearance of a 
specimen 6 feet high or more, and blooming freely, which recently came under our notice 
in a small orange-conservatory in the garden of S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth. 



TREATMENT OF PLANTS INTENDED FOR WINTER AND SPRING 

FORCING FOR THEIR FLOWERS. 

By a T. 
(Continued ftom. p. S49.) 

At the commencement of August preparation must be made for potting them in a 
compost sunilar to that in which they have been growing ; with the addition to it of 
plenty of coarse portions of well decomposed turfy loam and vegetable matter. 

A single potsherd and plenty of moss in a fresh state will make the best of drainage, 
as into the latter, when becoming somewhat decomposed by the action of water passing 
through the pots, the plants will freely root. Whilst the employment of good roomy pots 
wiU be necessary on the one hand, (as obviating the necessity of reducing the balls of the 
plants no more than can be avoided in the process of taking them up), there can exist no 
objection to their employment on any other score, being mainly intended (and chiefly 
employed when in flower) to fill up vacant spaces and occupy the most prominent positions 
in large greenhouses or conservatories, the decoration of corridors, entrance halls, &c., in 
conjunction with forced specimens of Rhododendrons and other hardy shrubs. The 
beginning of August is oftentimes very hot and diy ; it will therefore be necessary to 
remove the plants when potted into the north side of a cold pit, where they must receive 
a good watering, and be kept tolerably close, with an occasional syringing for three or 
four days as many times a day ; by which time they will have recovered from the check 
unavoidable under the best of circumstsmces in transferring plants in the midst of vigour, 
from the open ground to the confined medium of a pot. 

Gradually inure them to the open air again, and after the lapse of ten days or a 
fortnight, they will be fit to transfer to the open ground, where they must be plunged in 
coal-ashes, &c., as hinted for shrubs. In this situation due attention must be paid to the 
routine of watering, stopping ; and the removal of flowers, &c., must again be persevered 
in ; and if the remainder of the season continues fine and dry, the plants will derive the 
greatest benefit and assistance in the maturity of their summer growth, from the check 
experienced in being repotted, combined with freedom of exposure afterwards. In 
consequence of their comparative hardiness, a nocturnal frost or two in September need 
not create alarm for their safety ; although it will be advisable to remove them to the 
temporary protection of a cold-pit towards the end of that month when the *' Ice King " 
has sometimes made havoc amongst half-hardy plants left unsheltered in the open air. 

When placed in the pit, they must again be plunged to the pot-rims, receiving but 
little moisture, being rather allowed all the repose, short of actually suffering from 
dryness at the root, and plenty of air in favourable weather throughout the rest of the 
autumn and ensuing winter, until wanted for forcing in succession, in conjunction with 
hardy shrubs. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. IX. N N 
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Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and Heliotropiums, are bad plants (from the stringy nature 
of their roots when grown vigorously) to " lift " with good '* balls " when planted out; 
they must therefore be cultivated in good roomy pots throughout the season, precisely 
under the same conditions and treatment as above reoonunended for other half-hardy 
plants ; bearing in mind, however, that Pelargoniums intended for forcing cannot be 
propagated too early, too rigorously be subjected to the ** stopping " process, nor lie 
exposed to too much sun and air in the maturation of their wood when plunged in the 
beds of the reserve-garden ; and the compost they are grown in should be exclusively 
loam and a good deal of sandy peat, with plenty of charcoal lumps and potsherds, about 
the size of marbles, extensively commingled. Such a treatment we have known 
render Pelargoniums what they ought to be for forcing ; namely, as dwarf, hardy, and 
stocky as a worn-out besom, with the foliage free from the " spot *' disease, and 
correspondingly rigid. 

In addition to the foregoing general directions for the preparation of plants for forcing, 
a few special ones are necessary, as being applicable in particular cases. Hyacinths, and 
most Dutch bulbs, for instance, if required, as they sometimes are, for exciting veiy 
early, must be planted in their blooming pots directly they are imported — ^in August, if 
they can be got — and plunged in sawdust or coal-ashes, beyond the influence of light, and 
well-protected both from excess of cold and moisture, until required for use ; but by no 
means should bulbous-rooted plants be introduced into the forcing-house until such time 
as the pots are fiill of roots, and the bulb found " starting " into growth. 

Half the &ilure which occurs in the forcing of Dutch bulbs, arises from the circum- 
stance of their not being planted long enough to establish themselves sufficiently by filling 
the pots full of roots, before being placed in heat. Notwithstanding, this circumstance 
cannot at all times be controlled, in consequence of the annual importations from the 
Continent not regularly taking place so early in the season as desirable. 

Many annuals and biennials too, although they will scarcely bear *' forcing," are well 
adapted for assisting in the winter gaiety of the greenhouse and conservatory, and affording 
cut-flowers for the drawing-room ; the suitableness and attractive fragrance, for example, of 
Mignonette, Ten-week Stocks, and Double Wall-flowers, when made to flower in winter, 
are too well known and appreciated to require eulogising. 

For this purpose, they must be sown thinly, the last week in July or beginning of 
August, in pots or pans kept closely in a frame until germinated, when they must be 
thinned out to four or five plants in a pot, receive little water but plenty of air, and 
be occasionally topped or pinched back (not too much so) to render them dwarf, per- 
mitting no flowers until placed in their vrinter quarters, the greenhouse or warm 
conservatory. There is nothing more attractive than nice Double Stocks and Wall-flowers, 
when they flower well in winter and early spring ; the former should be sown with other 
annuals in July or August, the latter in April, and both should be sown on a slight or 
exhausted hotbed, and will make nicer plants if potted singly in a rich compost of mellow 
loam and rotten manure when about three inches high. 

Another plan for raising annuals for winter flowering is, to sow in an open sunny border 
in the middle of July, and then transplant into pots ; but although this may suit some 
kinds very well, it will be found that the generality of hardy and half-hardy annuals 
and biennials will succeed better by sowing in the pots or pans where they are to remain, 
and more especially if the semination be made rather deep in them, so as ultinuitely to 
admit, when about half-grown, of adding some fresh compost, which will additionally support 
and stimulate them. 

Pinks and Carnations for forcing must be propagated on a hotbed, as early as pipings 
are procurable, and planted out when rooted in a rich border, where they must not 
experience any drought, but be encouraged with weak liquid manure until September, 
when they must be taken up with good balls carefully preserved entire, potted, in a compost 
the principal ingredients of which must be stiffish loam and very rotten cowdung,^ and 
plunged with oUier plants intended to be forced. The previous season's pipings and 
layers, however, will be stronger and better for this purpose, if planted on a north aspect. 
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in: nothing but peat and loom, thwarting eyery attempt to blossom, and potting them early 
in September with good balls in a richer compost than that they hare just been taken from. 

Such plants as. Cinerarias, Callas, &c., which grow herbaceously, should be planted out 
in rough peat, a good distance asunder, on the north border of the reserve-garden, the last 
week in May. They must be encouraged well with liquid manure occasionally, prevented 
flowering at all, taken up with good balls, divided, and the strongest plants potted singly, 
the weaker ones several in a pot, in September, in a substantial rich compost of loam, peat, 
leaf-mould and sand, with plenty of open drainage, and plunged with other things in the 
cold reserve-pit until wanted for forcing, or, what is better, placing them in their flowering 
situations vrithout being forced at all beyond in the atmosphere of the greenhouse or con- 
servatonr. 

Various herbaceous perennials, as has been before observed, succeed very well, if 
lifted from the open ground with good balls, potted and placed at once in heat. They must 
not be permitted to flower, however, the season previous, and will make better plants if 
taken up and potted in September, having their flower stems thinned out to half-a-dozen or 
80, when they commence to grow : and such fragrant kinds as Lily of the Valley, the Sweet- 
scented Golt's-foot, &c., should not only have their flowering prevented and foliage thinned 
out, but should receive abundant liquid manure-waterings also, in showery weather, to 
invigorate the roots throughout the season antecedent to their being in requisition. 

Finally, the beauty and utility of Primula sinensis, the fringe kinds especially, are well 
known, and the plants being universal favourites, they are indispensable for winter decora- 
tion. Although the Chinese Primrose will last two seasons (if division of the root-collar, 
and recultivation after having flowered one season, is resorted to), they best succeed when 
treated as a frame or greenhouse annual. Let them be thinly sown in March, in rather 
sandy soil, on a slight bottom heat, and when two or three rough leaves are developed, pot 
them singly in small pots and light rich soil, and grow, them on a north aspect in a cool pit 
or frame, free ventilation being afforded night and day. They require a dry rich compost, 
containing plenty of decomposed cowdung and a little sharp sand, and in hot weather 
delight in moisture, though not an excess of it In June, either shift them into their 
flowering pots at once, or turn them out on a shady border in the reserve department into 
a good, though rather stiff compost, that they may *' lift " the better, and grow steadier. In 
either case, secure drainage and a rougher compost must be employed in their final 
re-potting, and this performed, they should be plunged, wide asunder, in coal ashes, in 
a fr^e, airy exposure, and neither over watered, nor allowed to become at all dry ; a medium 
condition being maintained, or they will either become too luxuriant to bloom at all, or 
have their flowering period premature ; both of which extremes must be guarded against. 
Here they may remain untQ October, when they should be introduced into any appropriate 
situation in which they are wanted to bloom, but they must not experience a higher tempe- 
rature than that of the greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting-room, for which latter situation 
(inasmuch as they delight in partial shade) the Chinese Primrose is admirably adapted. 

The Chrysanthemum, too, although scarcely to be reckoned a plant for ^* forcing," is one 
of our most attractive genera for making gay the flower-garden and conservatory, at a time 
when the brighter hues of summer have vanished beneath the chilly breath of autumn. In 
a general way, this useful autumn plant is propagated as early as cuttings or suckers can 
be obtained from the old plants, and grown in large pots, kept plunged throughout the 
summer in the reserve-garden : but the neatest and prettiest specimens are to be got by 
turning out the old plants in April in rich soil, and thinning out the shoots to three or four 
upon each plant. They should be made to recline upon the ground when planted, so that 
the principal stems, when grown to about the length of eighteen inches, and have formed 
flowers, may be layered. The layers will soon root and become very dwarf, compact plants, 
fiill of flower buds by the middle of October, when they must be taken up with good balls, 
and potted in rich soil, and placed in a cold pit for a week or two, when they may be 
removed at once to their blooming situations. 

The two main points to be attended to in their cultivation are to obtain strong, bushy 
plants (by supplying food in the liquid rather than in the solid form, and pinching back the 
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shoots) as earlj in autamn as possible. They enjoj a free compost of sand, loam, and rotten 
manure, well incorporated, and, being thirsty plants, must at all times, especially when the 
flowers are about expanding, be freely supplied with water or weak liquid manure. And 
although severe stopping and thinning of the young wood early in their season of growth is 
indispensable, the process must not be repeated after the formation of flowers (beyond 
thinning out the buds individually, if very flne flowers are a desideratum), or the season's 
bloom will be altogether lost. 

The fields and river-banks of Britain teem with many an indigenous flower, whose 
beauty and fragrance could vie, if subjected to cultivation, with many a rare exotic. 
Myosotis palustris, the marsh Forget-me-not, for example, is ever a charming plant (alike 
from the associations inseparable from its name, and the intrinsic modest beauty of its 
flowers), and will bear forcing capitally, if grown in spongy soil, and is in turn denuded of 
all its summer inflorescence. 

Note, — In the remoral of undeyeloped flowen from plants the seaBon before, i. e. the snmmer previoot to 
forcing in the entuing winter, such plants as the Rhododendron, of course, are not indnded. 



ON BEAUTY OF LINES IN GARDENING. 

By Mr, Kemp, the ParJe, Birkenhead, 

Tbivial as such a subject may appear at first sight, or to the unobservant, it nevertheless 
lies at the very foundation of all ornamental gardening, and includes every species of 
object that can adorn or disfigure a landscape. To the mind unpractised in analysing the 
effects which are presented to it, combination, colour, variety, and many other things, may 
seem to produce the good or bad impression which an object or a scene excites ; but the 
more prying examiner will not &il to have discovered that form, figure, or, as expressed 
in the heacUng, ** lines," play a far more important part in the production of both pleasure 
and annoyance, whether in a garden >dew, or a more general prospect. 

Hence, in the fashions which, as in almost every other art, have at different times 
swayed the lovers of gardening, the adoption of one particular kind of line, or the blending 
of two kinds, has been the real and principal basis of such changes. Scarcely more than 
a century ago, little was known or seen of any other description of line' in gardening than 
the straight line. This was the governing rule in the formation of aU roads, walks, 
plantations, flower-beds, &c. And even plants themselves were cut into hedges or other 
regular shapes in gardens, and seldom left to assume their proper character. 

After this period, and as a somewhat natural revulsion, the serpentine line, which the 
genius of Hogarth had fastened upon as the source of all beauty, came rapidly into vogue ; 
and so violent was the re-action, that many of the noble creations of former ages, in which 
the straight line prevailed, were unsparingly swept away. To this last rage, however, as 
to the first, but all the more speedily in correspondence with the greater recent progression 
of everything relating to taste, there followed in due time a pause; and since the 
beginning of the present century a happy mixture of straight and curved lines, or the 
adoption of either according to the peculiar circumstances of the case, has been the 
recognised rule. 

Perhaps it ought here to be mentioned, that intermediately between the advocates of 
the straight and the curved line, although subsequently to the latter in point of date, 
there sprang up a school, the admirers of what is termed *' the Picturesque," in which 
broken or irregular lines are the leading features. But such lines are hardly applicable, 
except to rough ground, or water, or vegetation in general ; not being adapted to roads, 
walks, and dressed ground, save to a very limited extent. 

In respect to the two great distinctions in the character of lines, there are even yet 
many who entertain and propound the strongest prejudices, almost or altogether repu- 
diating the use of anything like a stnught line, and regarding an angle (especially a right 
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angle) in a walk, or a bed, or a clomp, as an unpardonable sin against good taste. This 
is fully as unreasonable as if an architect, considering straight lines to be the baaiB of all 
architecture, and the necessarily preyailing characteristio of its forms, were to abjure 
and denounce all manner of curves; though it is well known that crescents, circular 
temples, domes, semicircular porches, arches, and other cuired figures, are universally 
esteemed some of the most beautiful features of the art. 

Much having been said in former papers respecting the arrangement of trees and 
shrubs with regard to their outlines, attention will mainly be directed, at the present time, 
to those ground lines by which walks, roads, flower-beds, &c., are defined, and such as 
mark the surface of the earth in gardens or home estates. An attempt will therefore be 
made to point out the principal situations in which the formali or the serpentine, or the 
picturesque line may be most fitly used. 

Every one will acknowledge that if straight lines are admissible anywhere, they are so 
in connection with a house, or some other great architectural feature. In the neighbour- 
hood of some styles of houses, indeed, especially if they are large, and still more so if they 
merit the title of palaces, straight walks, and regular figures in the flower-beds, are almost 
indispensable. Such are the Grecian, the Boman, and the Italian styles of architecture, 
with their modifications. Other kinds of houses, too, in which any one of several forms of 
Gothic architecture is employed, and which are accompanied with a terrace or terraces, 
necessarily demand straight walks. In fact, all houses which have a principal walk in 
their front, and parallel with them, or passing ofif from their centre at right angles, or from 
which the garden walks are made a very prominent feature, require those walks to be 
straight, or such as are parallel with the house may follow the lines of the house. 

But straight walks cannot be carried over an uneven or undulated surface, and con- 
sequently, wherever they are introduced, if the ground is not flat in itself, or has not a 
regular slope, it must be artificially brought into one or other of such states. Bight lines 
in walks are incompatible with any but smooth and flat surface lines. Nor are slopes or 
inclinations at all allowable where straight walks are employed, unless they hse or descend 
from the house at right angles with it. All cross slopes, or such as are parallel with the 
bouse, are decidedly objectionable in relation to straight walks. And where the level in 
this style of gardening has to be materially changed, it should be done by means of a 
terrace ban^ and flight of steps, which should be precisely parallel with one or the other 
of the sides of the house. 

Where the system of straight lines is chosen as the style of a place, or any part of it, 
the walks ought all to pass off from each other at right angles, or so nearly at right 
angles that the difference will not be perceived. Sometimes, in the veiy ancient style of 
gardening, a walk traversing a large square plot diagonally may be permitted, when 
another walk entirely surrounds it ; but such walks very rarely have a good appearance, 
and cannot be adopted in relation to modem buildings. Indeed, any straight walk passii^ 
off obliquely from another straight walk (except in the instance just named) destroys the 
oongruity of the plan, and is as objectionable as an oblique line would be on one of the 
principal sides of a building. The union of curved lines with straight ones in walks is 
not to be decried, if the preceding rule be observed. 

A straight avenue, as an approach to a house, is often a magnificent object, when the 
style of the building and the shape of the ground are suitable. The latter consideration 
is, perhaps, the more important of the two. If the house be on higher ground than the 
entrance gate, and the intermediate space be not undulated, an avenue will always be 
effective. But to pass down an avenue to the house, or over any swells or undulations, 
could not well be tolerated. The house or other object to which an avenue leads should 
always be seen throughout its entire length. An avenue, which is not terminated by 
something which indicates its intention, is justly liable to the ridicule which has generally 
been thrown on '* walks that lead to nothing." The same remark applies likewise to aU 
straight walks, which should be ended by some vase, or statue, or summer-house, where 
practicable, or by a plant or group of plants. In point of convenience, the straight avenue 
must be judged entirely by the nature of the locality in which it is applied. 
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What has heen afiGjrmed respecting the fitness of straight lines in the vicinity of houses;, 
may also he extended to other buildings, such as temples, consenratories, ranges of plant- 
houses, &c., where a decidedly architectural character is attained, or any great dimensions 
or length realised. In kitchen-gardens, too, where the shape is anything resembling a 
square or parallelogram, straight walks are always to be preferred for conyenience, and 
because they cut up the ground less. 

When the walks of a place are mainly in straight lines, the flower-beds or masses of 
shrubs, or single plants near the house, should so far correspond as to be in lines and 
r^ular shapes, as much as possible. Not that angular figures need be employed 
exclusively. Circles, ovals, crescents, or any curved shape in flower-gardens, if it has its 
correspondent shape in the opposite part, will not only be proper, but may often be most 
desirable. Indeed, wherever, as a rule, the choice lies between an angular figure and one 
of which the outline presents any part of a circle, the latter is always best, provided it does 
not produce too much sameness. A row of circular beds, or circles for specimen plants^ 
on each side of a straight walk, is therefore far preferable to a similar row of square or 
oblong ones. 

Straight Hues, then, are adapted to the walks or the beds of a flower-garden, imme- 
diately around a house or other extensive building, and to ground that is either fiat or 
capable of being made so, or which- can be divided easily into terraces. Curved lines, on 
the other hand, are suited to every other kind of situation, and specially recommend 
themselves where the surface of the ground is irregular and undulated, where the space is 
circumscribed, where the walks are wished to be concealed from the house, and where 
greater variety and naturalness are sought. By means of these, in short, a place may be 
made to appear very much larger than it is ; a fiar greater diversity of view, both of the 
place itself, and of ihe outlying district, may be obtained ; more privacy and shade can be 
secured ; and the positive beauty of all the lines will be decidedly superior. 

Considered in itself, few will dispute the position that a curved line is more really 
beautiful than a straight one. Barely a single object in nature that men generaUy account 
beautiful, could be pointed out, the form of which is not defined by more or less undulating 
lines. This justifies, and well nigh necessitates, the use of such lines in works of art, 
especially when such works are meant to resemble nature, and are composed of nature s 
own materials. But though a distinct and well-marked wavy outline be found in the most 
beautiful animals and smaller natural things, such is not the case in respect to the higher 
of the vegetable forms. In single specimens and natural groups of these, while some 
degree of symmetry and clearly defined wariness is often preserved, yet no simple curved 
line could ever mark their exterior. Hence, in the treatment of groups of plants on lawns; 
or elsewhere, the shape of the dug ground should at first be neatly delineated, but in very 
irregular and varied curves ; so that, when the plants cover it, and the sharp outline is 
destroyed, (as it always should be, unless where flowers are cultivated along the front of 
the mass,) the broken character of a natural clump, with its bold juttings and deep 
indentations, or softer swells and gracefully retiring sweeps, may be fully attained. And 
this is one of the modes in which picturesqueness can be introduced into gardens. 

In walks composed of curved or serpentine lines, the diflerent sweeps should be varied^ 
as much as the space will admit, in boldness and length, and they should either have or 
seem to have some natural obstacle opposing and preventing a straighter course. A swell 
in the ground, a group of trees or shrubs, a small erection, or an irregular mssa of rock or 
stones, partially covered with trailing plants or low evergreens, will in general accomplish 
the needful obstruction. Whichever of these, or whatever else, may be selected, if the 
next curve in the walk takes an opposite direction, and thus becomes liable to be seen from 
the present one, this must be carefully prevented by some evergreens, or other means, 
which will do it eflectually at all seasons of the year. One of the greatest deformities of 
a serpentine walk is the being able to see two or more of its curves at the same time. 
Considerable boldness in the sweeps is the best remedy for such a defect. It is by no 
means requisite or desirable that a serpentine walk should have its curves set out to a 
regular radius. Provided they are easy, and please the eye, and are well adapted to the 
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groand, and merge Boftly into each other, the less artificial they are the hotter. The 
windings of a river, as seen from a lofty hill, or a partially frequented and inartificial 
cart or foot-track across a waste, or through a forest, where there are many natural 
ohstructions, will often afford a good study for hoth walks and drives. And all that has 
here been written with reference to walks, alike holds good in regard to drives ; only the 
curves in the latter should of course be still longer and freer. 

Wherever, from the tameness of a locality, or the wish to hide unseemly objects, or the 
desire to obtain more shelter, or the possession, from any source, of a quantity of surplus 
soil, it becomes necessary to form artificial undulations or mounds, or to deepen or raise the 
hollows and swells actually existing, scope is always thus afforded for the development of 
the beautiful in lines. A few observations on this subject, drawn from a close notice of 
the manner in which nature generally varies the surface of the earth in districts where 
either knolls, hills, or mountains are very abundant and diversified, may not be misplaced. . 
Where the greatest beauty of lines prevails, there is considerable irregularity of height 
and breadth, with arms jutting forward here and there, at varied intervals, and of different 
lengths. All the undulations are essentially gentle and easy. The broadest parts, and 
those which stand most forward, are the highest, and the narrow parts consequently lowest. 
The base is generally carried out till it graduaUy passes into the level land, and invariably 
by a concave curve. In the narrower and lower parts, this curve is all the more concave, 
80 as to partake more of the shape of a large expanded spoon. 

It is obvious that, in making artificial mounds or hollows, on however small a scale, the 
more faithfully these characteristics are copied, with a due allowance for the contracted 
dimensions, the greater will be the beauty of line realised. And in raising the ground for 
plantations, or for single plants on lawns, the above rule as to lengthening out the base till 
it blends softly with ^e general level, and making the sloping edge concave, instead of flat 
or convex, will do more towards improving the beauty of a lawn, and giving boldness and 
character to the outline of the plantations and groups upon it, than almost any other thing 
that could be done to it. As a final rule, where the face of artificial mounds is to be 
partially clothed with turf, and partly planted, the grass should ascend much higher up the 
hollows and low parts, creeping even over the upper edge in some places, and the plants 
be brought lower down and forwarder on all the principal swells, a taller description of 
plant being also chosen for such prominent parts. Such an arrangement would tend much 
to the production of variety and beauty of outline. 

The theme is a fertile one, and has been but scantily investigated. It must now, 
however, be dismissed with a few words on the beauty of lines in those architectural objects 
which are fitted for garden decoration. If such forms are sufficiently removed from the 
house not to compose a part of it, the propriety of using right lines and angles generally in 
them, admits of grave question. And whether, commonly, such things as circular temples, 
summer houses, stone basins for water, and conservatories ; with columnar pedestals for 
vases and statuary, bridges or viaducts ; in which arches are most prominent ; curvilinear, 
domical, or conical roofs for conservatories ; and a more free genend introduction of curved 
lines, would not be better accordant with garden scenery, it may be worth while diligently 
to inquire. The writer recently noticed, in the neighbourhood of Chester, a very elegant 
little beUrshaped garden tent, which he could not but regard as a feeling after the beautiful 
in such matters, highly worthy of imitation. 



THE LOTE OR LOTOS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Bt the name of Lotos, several plants whose habits are very dissimilar, were known to the 
ancients, and are also acknowledged by modem writers. The Lotos of Egypt, for instance, 
so often mentioned in ancient writings, and which was carved in the Egyptian temples and 
on Obelisks, and held by them in such sacred veneration, was without douht some species 
of water lily. 
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It is not, howeyer, quite clear that the name was confined to one species only of water- 
plant, hut rather the oontnuy; for if we may credit the writings of Herodotus and 
Theophrastos, besides the generally acknowledged species [NympluBa Lotus), the Nelombo 
(NelumMum ^f>ecio8um) was also called by that name, and was in their day a common 
plant in Egypt, being generally supposed to be a natiye. The descriptions of these 
authors are also so clear and minute, t^at no room is left for doubt as to the Nelumbo 
being the plant to which the above authors allude ; and these accounts of theirs are in a 
great measure confirmed by ancient Egyptian sculptures and mosaics, which are still in 
a state of preservation. No traces of this plants however, in an indigenous form are to 
be met with in that country in the present day, and it would seem not improbable that 
the plant was only a partially naturalised introduction, and was never found in a truly 
wild state. 

The Nehmbwm tpeeiosuin, as is well known, is a native of the East Indies, and 
although it might at one time have been abundant in Egypt, was probably afterwards lost. 
The roots and seeds were supposed to form the ancient preparation called ** Colooasiaf'* 
but Dr. Patrick Browne is of opinion that the products of two very different plants were 
confounded under the above name, namely, the seeds of Nelumbium ^Deciosum, and the 
roots of Caladium ColocaMa. The seeds of the former are about the size of, and possess 
something of the flavour of almonds. The ancient Romans are said to have made repeated 
efforts to raise this plant, and cultivate it in Italy ; but were always unsuccessful, although 
they introduced the seeds from Egypt. 

Besides the Nelumbo, another water-plant (a real native of Egypt) was long held 
sacred to superstitious veneration in that oountxy, being dedicated to Isis : this also was 
named Lotos, which appellation some have supposed to have been adopted in consequence 
of the iU success which attended the naturalisation and spread of the East Indian kind 
{Nelumhiam) ; and from the great resemblance which exists betwixt the two, both in habit 
and appearance, this kind is caUed 

Ntmph^a Lotus, Lin,, and is identical with the Castalia mystica of Sal. Ann. Bot 
li. p. 73. It is not unlikely that this plant and not the Nelumbo was the original sacred 
Lotos of the Ancients. Some of the ancient Roman writers, however, were of opinion that 
the Mythology of Eg3rpt migrated with the introduction of the Nelumbo from India, and 
that thereupon the Nelumbo was the original sacred plant, but this not succeeding well, 
the Nympluea, an indigenous plant, was cultivated as a substitute. Be this as it may, the 
Nymphsea Lotus is universally acknowledged in the present day as the true Egyptian 
Lotos. The roots are tuberous and eatable. The flowers are large and white. The 
sepaU are all tinted with red at the margin. The seeds were dried and ground, as were 
also the tuberous roots, and were by the ancients made into a kind of bread. The flowers 
sink every evening languidly upon or beneath the water, which peculiarity was taken 
notice of by the writers of early days. The leaves are peltate ; sharply serrated ; under 
sur&ce pilose at the nerves, and pubescent between them. It is a stove aquatic, and is at 
the present day abundant in Egypt, growing in slow running streams, especially in the Nile 
near Rosetta and Damietta, and in rice fields during the time they are under water. The 
plant was introduced to this country in 1802, and is of easy cultivation. There is little 
doubt but this plant is also alluded to in the sacred writings, especially in Hosea xiv. 5, 
where the translators have rendered the Hebrew word " Lily " instead of Lotos ; and 
again in Isaiah xix. 6, where the same word is again rendered *' flags " instead of Lotos. 

The Lotos (Acoro;) of Homer and Dioscorides, the former of whom is supposed to have 
written about 000, and the latter about 300 years, before the Christian Era, is quite a different 
plant from the Egyptian Lotus, being evidently a leguminaceous one. Modem botanists, 
by comparing the descriptions of those authors with plants growing in the localities men- 
tioned in their writings, have come to the conclusion that the Lotus of these writers 
was one of the Birds-foot Trefoils, and have in consequence named it Lotus Dioscorides 
in our Botanical Catalogues. 

The plant is a hardy annual with branched, erect stems, growing about 2 feet high. 
Leaflets obovate, thickish, emarginate, glaucous. Stipules ovate, shorter than the petiole. 
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Peduncles axillary, much longer than the leaves, usually two-flowered. Flowers small, 
yellow. Calycine segments lanceolate, longer than the tube, but shorter than the corolla. 
Corolla yellow. Le^u?!^^. usually twm, long and torulose. It is a native of Piedmont 
and about Nice, wh^re it grows abundantly. 

The Lotos of It^xy is one of the ebony-wood trees, called in our catalogues 
Diosjpyros Lotus; it is also known by the names of Date Plum and European Lote. 
It forms in the south of Europe a deciduous tree upwards of 30 feet in height. The 
leaves are oblong, acuminated, downy beneath, and slightly so on the upper surface. 
The leaf-huds are hairy inside. The flowers are small and reddish-white ; and the fruit 
attains the size of a cherry, is yellow when fully ripe, and is then sweet, with considerable 
astringency. 

This tree is a native of the western parts of the Caucasus, the Woods of Hyrcania, 
and the whole coast of the Caspian, Italy, and the Mauritania. The wood of old trees of 
' this and several other species, becomes excessively hard, and is introduced to us under 
the name of Ebony, being very black, and taking a good polish. The plant was intro- 
duced in 1596, and grows freely in the open air. 

The Lotos of Hippocrates is a species of Nettle-Tree, a native of the south of 
Europe, called Celtis australis; it is, however, well known by the appellation of Lote 
Tree, and is reckoned among the largest timber trees in the European Woods ; and the 
wood, too, is one of the hardest with which we are acquainted, and it is also very tough 
and flexible. The leaves are of a cheerful light green colour ; and ihe fruit are about the 
size of a wild cherry, yellow at first, but when quite ripe, of a glossy black. . The flavour 
also is very pleasant. It is said that in France the forked branches are peeled, and made 
into hayforks, and are used for various agricultural purposes. The discovery of this plant 
being the Lotos of Hippocrates, is attributable to Toumefort, and the description 
appears to agree in every respect. 

The fourth plant called Lotos by the ancients, is the Zizyphus Lotus of our Cata- 
logues, the Rhamnus Lotus of Linn, and Mungo Park, and the Jujube Lotus of some 
authors ; a species belonging to the Natural Order, Bhamnacea. And this is generally 
believed to be— 

The Tbue Lotos of the Lotophagi. — ^This plant is a native of Persia, and the 
interior of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, especially in a tract called Jereed^ Sicily, and 
Spain. The Arabic name of it is Nebbek, and two sorts are described as growing at 
Daufoor: one forms a considerable-sized thorny tree, and is called Nebbek-el-Arab ; the 
other is our present shrub, which the Arabs know better by the provincial name of 
Seedra; the fruit of this are smaller, of a darker colour, and much better flavour than 
those borne by the tree. The natives eat these both fresh and dried ; they are generally 
left to dry on the trees, where they hang without injury during the greater part of the 
winter; they then hate a very delicious flavour, and being formed into a paste, are used as 
provision on journeys, and much relished. 

The Ziztphus Lotus, in its native coimtries, forms a deciduous shrub 3 or 4 feet high. 
The habit is that of a Bhamnus. The leaves are small, alternate, ovate-oblong, slightly 
crenated, blunt, smooth, three-nerved. Prickles twin, one recurved, the other straight, 
^longer than the petioles, situated in the axils of the leaves. Flowers small, solitary, 
axillary, resembling those of Z. vulgaris or Common Jujube. Fruit a drupe, round, the 
size of a wild cherry, very sweet, with a slight and pleasant acid, yellow when ripe, and 
occasionaDy tinged with purple. Pulp fiarinaceous, easily separated from the stone, 
resembling that of figs or- dates. Seeds inclosed in a small, round, bony, two-celled nucleus. 

The plant was introduced to this country in 1731, and is said to be found in the Eastern 
as well as the Western extremity of the African Desert, and Major Reimel thinks he has 
seen it on the Ganges. Dr. Shaw found the fruit common in Barbary, where it is sold in 
the markets in all the southern district. Cattle are also fed with it, and a liquor is 
extracted which will inebriate and is much esteemed, but will not keep. Mr. Mungo Park 
found the plant common in all the kingdoms of Africa which he visited ; but it has been 
thought that the kind he saw at the Gambia is another species, and not Z. Lotus. 
VOL. I. — ^NO. rx. o o 
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Z, Baclei or Bacle's Jijyube is supposed to be the plant, as it grows abundantly in Senegal. 
It is, however, a far more tender species. The Z. Lotus also grows in the greatest plenty 
in the kingdoms of Eoarta, Ludamar, and the northern parts of Barbarj. 

The ripe fruit are collected by spreading a doth upon the ground and beating the 
branches with a stick. They are then well dried, and afterwards pounded gently in a 
wooden mortar, until the flEurinaceous matter is separated from the stone. The dried pulp 
is then mixed ^ith a little water, and made into cakes, which are dried in the sun, and 
then resemble both in colour and flavour the very best gingerbread. 

The stones are afterwards put into a vessel of water, and shaken about so as to separate 
the farina which may still adhere to them ; this gives a nice flavour to the water, and 
when thickened with millet, it makes a nice gruel, called " FondV* This gruel forms the 
common breakfast of nearly all the middle and lower classes in many parts of Ludamar, 
during February and March. 

The Lotophagi, or Lotos-eaters, as the Greeks named them, were a people who lived 
on the sea-coast on the north of A&ica, including the Gulphs of '* Syrtes," the Island of 
Meninx (now Jerba), and the coast beyond it as far as the lake and river Tritonis to the 
Mechlies. 

Various opinions, however, have been advanced as to the extent of the locality occupied 
by these people. Scylax includes all the tribes between the two "Syrtes," under the 
name of Lotophagi: Ptolemy limits them to the neighbourhood of the river "Cinyps;** 
Herodotus confines them to the west of the river " Cinyps ;" Strabo places them in the 
neighbourhood of *' Jerba," although he caUs the acyoining Syrtes that of the '* Lotophagi ;" 
Pliny asffigns them, in addition to the island, the environs of the Syrtes also. All the 
people, however, inhabiting the countries bordering on the desert appear to haTo been 
Lotos-eaters ; and the limits mentioned by the various writers, as above, arose no doubt 
from the want of their not having sufficient acquaintance with the inhabitants of these 
countries. 

Zizyphus Lotus is nearly hardy, requiring nothing more than the shelter of a common 
greenhouse, or even a conservative wall, but to secure a crop of fruit it will be advisable to 
give a little warmth during the growing season, and let the wood be well ripened. 

Propagation is eflected by cuttings planted in sand, and placed under a glass in heat. 



ON THE BALSAM TREES PRODUCING MYRRH AND BDELLIUM. 

There are few vegetable products that require a more careful investigation than the 
plants yielding the celebrated gum-resins of commerce, familiar to us under the name of 
Myrrh, and the Bdellium or Googul (Moogl of the Arabians — ^dcAAioj; and fxabcKKov of 
Dioscorides, according to the account in Dr. Royle*s *' Researches.") We are, therefore, 
much mdebted to Dr. Stocks for the account here given of the Googul or Googil of 
Sdnde. In the MS., however, this gentieman had called the plant by the name 
Balsamodendron BoxburghU, from an idea that it was identical with the B, Boa^mrgkU 
of Amott, (the Amyris commiphora of Roxbui^gh), a native of north-eastern Bengal. A 
comparison of specimens of both, in my Herbarium, has satisfied Dr. Wallich and myself 
that tiie two epedes are very distinct It is true it bears the same name among the 
Bengalese as the Scinde plant; but that name appears to be given to difierent plants 
yiel£ng a somewhat analogous product ; as, for example, the Googul or Googil of the 
Coromandel coast, which Dr. Stocks observes, is the BosweUia Glabra. But it is 
extremely improbable that a plant of the North-eastern frontier of Bengal should be 
identical with one of Scinde, where the vegetation bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Syria or Arabia. Dr. Roxburgh, too, observes that though his plant, when broken 
or bruised, diffuses a grateful fragrance like that of the fijiest Myrrh, yet that the "juice 
never congeals, but is carried off by evaporation, leaving litde or nothing behind ; and 
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all that he could oyer procure was a very minute portion of gummy matter, which 
certainly resembles Myrrh both in smell and appearance, but has no tendency to be 
even tenacious or elastic.'* The excellent Dr. Royle, however, rather inclines to the 
opinion, that this tree, when old, does yield a gum-resin, closely resembling Myrrh, 
because that which he examined, *' was said to come from the hills, at the foot of which 
the tree is found.** Be that as it may, it is rerj certain that the Mukul or Googul 
Balsam Tree of the Persian Gulf here described by Dr. Stocks, is a very distinct species ; 
and the gum-resin it yields, is much more likely to be that of the ancient writers on the 
subject ; for it is assuredly the genuine Googul of the " Bazaars of Hydrabad and 
Kurrachee,** and that which is exported from Bombay. I have ventured to give it the 
name of Balsamodendron Mukul, rather than of "Googul,** which latter appellation is 
clearly given to three different plants. My only doubt has been, whether I shall not 
refer it to B, Myrrha of Nees (represented in Boyle's valuable " Manual of Materia 
Medica,*' page 389, fig. 56), from Gison on the borders of Arabia Felix, from which 
shrub Ehrenberg and Hemprich collected " some very fine Myrrh." The flowers, indeed, 
were not known, but the figure is a very good representation of the fruiting state of the 
plant so Car as can be judged without the aid of analysis. Dr. Boyle justly remarks ** That 
the whole of the species of the genus require to be carefully examined from good and 
authentic specimens, accompanied by their respective products, before the several doubts 
can be resolved." Dr. Stocks is happily placed for carrying out such investigations, and 
he has fulfilled Dr. Boyle's injunctions most accurately in the present instance, both in 
descriptive matter and figure. 

I may here add that the Heudelotia A/ricana, Guil. et Perot. " Flora SenegambisB *' 
{Balsamodendron, Amott), is a species having great affinity to our B. Stockiii, but it 
differs essentially in the very long tubular calyx, and yields " African Bdellium,*' or that 
imported into France from Guinea and Senegal, according to Perrottet. This would 
appear to be the " Niotout ** described by Adanson ('' Travels in Senegal **) as yielding a 
kind of Bdellium. Of all this group of useful gum-resins {Balsamodendra), it may be 
said that this African species and the Scinde species are the only ones satis&ctorily 
ascertained to the present day. 

The gum-resin Googul has had its synonymes traced out by Sprengel, in ** Hist. Bei 
HerbariflB,** i. d72, followed by Ainslie in " Materia Indica," i, 29, and Boyle in " lUustr. 
Bot*' Himalayan Mountains, p. 176. It is the Mukul of the Persians and Arabians, and 
the Bdellium of Dioscorides, and Genesis, (?) ii. Id ; Numbers, xi. 7. There has always 
been, however, some degree of uncertainty about the tree from which it is obtained. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on the idea of Eflsmpfer, " Amcenitates,*' p. 668, that 
it is produced by the Borassus flabeUiformis ; or of Matthiolus, that it comes from the 
Chamaropi hvmUis, Moreover, it has no connection with the Googul of the Coromandel 
Coast, which is the Eoonder Gum from the Boswellia glabra (Ainslie, i. 136). Virey 
(^* Hist des Medicamens,'* p. 291,) first suggested that Bdellium came from an Amyris, 
the (Niotoutt of Adanson, Voy. 162; Heudelotia Afrieana, '* Flora Senegambise,** 
i. 160; Balsamodendron Africanum, Amott, in "Annal. Nat. Hist.*' iii. 87.) It is 
probable, indeed, that African Bdellium is yielded by this shrub, which is closely allied to 
the Googul Tree of Sylhet and Assan^, which Dr. Boxburgh had growing in the Calcutta 
Garden, and described in the " Flora Indica,** ii. 244, under the name of Amyris Commi- 
phora, with the Sanscrit synonym of Googula ; but he was not aware of its yielding a 
bazaar gum. In the ''Hortus Bengalensis ** this same plant appears as the Amyris 
AgaUocka, which was probably the name finally adopted by Roxburgh, from some suspicion 
of the distinctness of Jacquin*s plant {Commiphora Madagascariensis, Jacq., ** Hort. 
Schoenbr.," ii. pp. 66, et 249), the supposed identity of which had suggested the spedfio 
name in the *• Flora Indica.*' 

The alterations, however, had not been entered in the MS. of the " Flora Indica,** 
when death deprived India of its most methodical and accurate Botanist Boyle grew this 
plant in the Saharunpore Garden, and was informed that it produced the Googul gum- 
resin, but recommends (Himalayan Bot. and more recently in his work on '* Materia 
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Medica," Lond. 1847) that the subject should be followed up by those who hare the 
opportunity of examiniiig the flowers, and collecting the gum. 

The tree now under consideration is abundant on rocky ground in Scinde, about Eur- 
rachee, Garrah, Tattab, Jerrok, &c. — in short, wherever the limestone formation extends. 
It is therefore, most probably, very common in Beloochistan, and up the Persian Gulf, 
and is one of the plants connecting the Syrian and Indian Floras. This shrub is called 
Googul or Giiggar, by the HUl Beloochees, who indeed do not know it by the name of 
Mukul. It yields the gum-resin, Googul, which they collect and bring to Uie bazaars of 
Hydrabad and Eurrachee, where it sells at the rate of two rupees the maund of 80 lbs. 
At Bombay its tariff valuation is two rupees the maund. It is collected in the cold 
season by making incisions with a knife in the tree, and letting the resin fall on the 
ground. Hence the dirty and impure state in which it is found in the shops. I have 
obtained it from September to February, and have found it exude in large tears, from a 
clean incision of the colour, consistence, and opacity of **ptu lauddbile" My informants 
say, that from half to a whole seer, is yielded by a single tree. It is esteemed cordial and 
stimulant. It hardens and turns brownish-black very slowly. Made up into a cake with 
bajree flour, it is commonly given to horses and cattle when they have a cold. The 
dealers from Cabool have a custom of administering it to their horses in the cold season, 
thinking that it keeps them in health and condition. 

The fruit and young shoots are applied to a similar purpose. The gum is made into a 
plaster, and used to discuss tumours and boils, and is regarded as efficacious in expelling 
the guinea-worm, both taken internally and applied to the tumour. It is extensively employed 
by the Hindoos as incense &r burning in their temples, although its smell is by no means 
agreeable. It is also much prized by builders, who mix it with the mortar and plaster 
used in the construction of houses of a somewhat superior description, where durability is 
an object. The Googul is boiled in water for a considerable time, when its spirit (as they 
phrase it) is communicated to the water, and the dregs are thrown away. This solution of 
the gummy part, which, according to Newman's Analysis, should be six drachms two 
scruples in eveiy ounce, is mixed with lime to prevent it from crumbling, and splitting. 
The Googul water is sometimes washed over the walls by itself. 

In Puryani (Syriac), MvkLd; in Kumi (Greek), BucUiyun ; in Arabic, Kafr (Bitumen or 
Pitch, called also Kafr vl Ya-hud, or Jew's Pitch), and Kawar ; in Persian, BiA Tahuddn 
(the Jew's perfume, because that people use it in fumigation) ; in Hindostanee, Qugal, 

It is the gum of a lazige tree, about the size of the Eundur {OlibammC), growing 
plentifully upon the shores of the sea of Uman (the sea on the E. coast of Arabia), and 
in Sanjar (Ehorasan ?), and India. 

Its general characteristic is bitterness, and it is of many kinds, as e, g, 1st Mukhi-arzak 
(bluish Bdellium), in colour reddish and bitter; 2nd, Muklrd-Ya-hud (Jew's Bdellium), of 
a yellowish tinge ; Srd, MiM-isakalbi, which is clouded, impure, black, and soft ; 4th, 
MuJdrirArabi (Arabian Bdellium), which grows in Yemen, and is of the colour of the 
Badanjan (ripe fruit of the £gg-plant, i. e. greenish-black). The best kind is clear, pure, 
and readily dissolves in water. It must be unmixed with wood, straws, sand, earth, or 
such matters. Its properties last for twenty years. When old, its bitterness increases ; 
and the older it is the darker it becomes, exchanging its softness for dryness and hardness, 
especially the Arabic, as they mix it with myrrh. 

My friend, assistant-surgeon Carter, showed me a fine specimen of the " Mukul " gum 
collected by him on the southern coast of Arabia, together with numerous other gums, all 
accompanied by admirable drawings of the trees producing them. There is, ^erefore, 
some error in tlie statement of Dr. Malcolmson (Boyle's " Materia Medica "), that Bdellium 
is not produced in Arabia ; moreover, the " Mukul " and the tree producing it, are, from 
Dr. Carter's specimens, identical with the Scinde Googul and its tree, as might be expected 
from the great similarity between the vegetation of the rocky part of Scinde and that of 
Arabia. The range of our Googul Tree is, therefore, Arabia (Dr. Carter), and, according to 
my own observations, in rocky ground throughout Scinde, at Deesa in Marwar, and lately 
in Beloochistan Proper ; it flowers in March and April, and the leaves and young shoots 
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appear in April and May. In sheltered situations, as under the bank of a water-course, it 
may be found in fruit, flower, and leaf, for the greater part of the year. 

This shrub is called Bayee by the Hill Belooches, who make no use of it. Its young 
shoots and buds are remarkably fragrant when bruised. In the cold season it yields a small 
quantity of a tasteless inodorous brittle gum, almost entirely soluble in water. It flowers 
in March and April, and its leaves and young shoots appear in April and^May. It is a 
native of Beloochistan, and the hills whjch separate that province from Scinde, probably 
also of Aflghanistan ; attaining its southern limit about Kurrachee. — Hookers Journal of 
Botany, 
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Nbw ahd BiJLi Plahts ir Flowsb. Portlandia 
^fnmdiflortb. At Ealing Park we recently observed 
the above-mentioned old stove evergreen in a much 
finer state than it is nsaally to be met with. 

It is a genos which few collections contain, and 
still fewer flower well, although in possession of it ; 
but that it is susceptible of being rendered pro- 
liferous of blossoms, and a plant of no inconspi- 
cuous mien when in a blooming state, was attested 
by the condition of the specimen we saw in Mra. 
Lawrence's collection, exhibiting its pure white, 
deliciously scented, Brugmanzia-like flowers with 
the greatest freedom, which being axillary in the 
manner of their production, the contrast with the 
dark green ample foliage is a most agreeable one. 
Mr. May, the principal gardener at Ealing Park, 
states that in according it the usual treatment of 
vigorous-growing stove genera, he experienced no 
difficulty in inducing a plentiful development of 
inflorescence during the greater portion of the 
year. 

Funkia grandiflora. We noticed the above 
beautiful new species in the Lily Nursery of Mr. 
Groom, Clapham Bise, displaying a profusion of 
long-tubed, conspicuous flowers, partaking of the 
whiteness and sweetness of the delicious Tuberose. 
It is of continental origin ; the foliage good ; and 
although at present pot-grown, and treated by 
Mr. Qroom as a half-hardy species, it will doubt- 
less prove to be as hardy, and to succeed in a warm, 
well-drained border, with the precaution of a slight 
protection in winter, equally as well as any of its 
congeners. 

Ipomcea, A new species, grown from seeds in- 
troduced by their own collector from Java, is at 
present blooming in Messrs. Bollisson's Nursery, 
Tooting; but whether an annual or not^ is at 
present unknown. It is growing in the stove, and 
has the appearance of being a vigorous free-flowering 
stove climber, with alternate bright green leaves 
and rich crimson-violet, Petunia-like flowers dis- 
tinctly margined with white, and moro than two 
inches across; the tube nearly two inches, and 
footstalk about one inch in length. 

Chirila Moonii. The largest specimen we have 
yet seen of this fine species latterly came under 
our notice in the Dowager Duchess of Nort^kium- 
berland's grand conservatory at Syon House, exhi- 



biting a profusion of its noble Digitalis-like 
blossoms. Every collection, whero the Gloxinia 
and Gesnera aro grown, should also mclnde the 
species of Chirita under notice, a plate, and ample 
directions respecting the culture of which aro 
given in an early number of our new Magazine. 

Qesnera picta. This is one of Messrs. Yeitch's 
introductions, and a strong, rather coarse-growing 
species with good foliage, well adapted for a large 
roomy stove or stove-conservatory, like that at the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, which recently con- 
tained a fine specimen in a copious condition of 
bloom. Messrs. Yeitch produced two specimens 
of this plant at the Horticultural Society's meeting 
in Regent Stroet, on the 4th ult, exhibiting little 
difference (except in brilliancy of colour) in their 
orange-scarlet inflorescence, although a very consi- 
derable distinction was apparent in the foliage — 
the leaves of one being rough, dark green, and 
chocolate, coloured beneath; those of the other 
smoother, of a paler verdure, and whitish-green 
underneath. 

Oloxinia Knightii,vad O, Perrycma, Two very 
distinct and pretty seedling Gloxinias, distin- 
guished as above, were a short time ago blooming 
in the Exotic Nursery at Chelsea, of the gentlemen 
whose names they respectively commemorate. 

The first-mentioned variety has very neat foliage 
of a glossy verdure, and handsome well-expanded 
flowers, white and brilliant carmine in colour ; the 
latter is a handsome foliaged, red-flowering seedling ; 
the interior of the corolla being richly stained with 
glowing crimson. 

Fuchaia pumUa, One of the prettiest plants 
for forming a dwarf bed in the flower-garden, or 
for the decoration of small vases, flower«tands, &c., 
that we have for a long time met with, is the 
above appropriately named Fuchsia. The general 
aspect of this pretty little plant is very neat and 
compact; the foliage minute, and dark green, 
forming a pleasing contrast when gaily bespangled 
with its red flowers, the corollas of which are of an 
intense bluish violet When grown in the open 
border (as at the Wellington Boad Nursery, where 
we noticed it planted out) it attains about a foot 
in height, but at Messrs. Knight and Perry's 
Nursery, Chelsea, we observed it in a very dwaif 
condition. 
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Bignonia GhamberiayniL la the Nnnery of the 
gentlemen jufit alluded to, thie beautiful old species 
has been in a fine state for eeyeral months past, 
completely corering the roof of a wann green- 
house or intennediate stove, where it is trained, 
and displaying its fine axillary panicles of onmge- 
yellow flowers, in unrestricted proluBion, fbiming a 
striking and pleasiog oontiasi with its broad rich 
green foliage. 

Like many other old, neglected, and in too 
many instances, almost lost and foigotten plants, 
which it is alike our province and gratification to 
bring thus prominently before the notice of culti- 
vators; the subject of our notice (a fine plate of 
which is given in the fourteenth volume of our 
"Magazine of Botany*^ is a Brarilian species, 
introduced some thirty years ago, rarely to be met 
with, even in a condition of mediocrity ; still less 
frequently do we find it in the enjoyment of such 
hizuriant beauty, or so prolific of its lovely blos- 
soms, as it has appeared in the Exotic Nursery at 
difierent periods of our visiting there during the 
currant season; and now, after having flowered 
profusely a good portion of the summer, we find it 
in autumn, and even on the approach of winter, 
commencing a fresh display of its floral chimns. 

It is a plant, the cultivation of which is attended 
with no difficulty whatever ; and like the majority 
of the genusi, will flower fireely enough, provided a 
temperature somewhat higher in winter than that 
of the ordinaiy greenhouse, and plenty of room 
to pennit its rambling propensity, is accorded it, 
either on the rafters, ornamental columns or trel- 
liage of the structure, where it is grown. 

AnemoTie Jap<mioa, var. A good variety of the 
above showy species has been obtained by hybri- 
dization, in the Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Tumham Qreen, a specimen of which was exhi- 
bited at the last meeting of the Society at the 
council rooms in Begent Street Subsequently, 
we have been fiivoured with an opportunity of 
inspeetang a large quantity together with some 
fine specimens in bloom in the Gardens of the 
Society, where it appeared to continue very true to 
the first appearsQoes of improvement : in some 
respects it is undoubtedly superior, the flowers 
— ^though of a more pallid hue than the original 
{A, Japoniea) — being more regular in the disposi- 
tion and conformation of the petals, which before 
expansion, compose a more perfect globular 
arrangement, than is apparent in the old variety, 
with which it is on a par in other important 
respects, being equally as hardy, as conspicuous, 
and as proliferous of blossoms. 

Tear«cented Boaea, In the large conservatory 
attached to these (Horticultural) g^irdens, the Tea- 
scented Roses are conspicuously beautiful and 
attractive objects a considerable portion of the 
year, and finer specimens we have rarely, if ever, 
met with ; on each occasion of our revisiting this 
establishment during the present season, these 
roses were exhibiting a profusion of their delight- 
fully scented, gay flowers, and even now that the 
'*year is on tibe wane," they give promise of a 
prolonged display. 

Their attractiveness and ornamental efiicacy, to 
say nothing of the deUcious perfume which they 



exhale, since they seldom attain to mnch pezfeotion 
out of doors, cannot be over-estimated either for 
large or small conservatories, where the tempera- 
ture seldom ranges higher than that of a common 
greenhouse; for notwithstanding that the speci- 
mens in the Horticultural Society's large house have 
attained to an unnsoal condition of luxuriance (some 
of them beingfirom six to ten feet hi^) ; by a eon- 
stantattention to pruning, or c{fMif;/£R^of Tea-soented 
Boses, by stopping and pinching back a few joints 
all the vigorously-inclined shoots^ especially those 
produced towards the base, throughout the growing 
season, the plants will readily assimilate themselves 
to any reasonable space, and become more prolific 
in florescence. 

The following are the principal sorts employed 
in the conservatory at Chiswick : — 

BdU AUenuxnde. A large, fine, rose cream, 
shaded blush. 

Bougire, pale, roqr bronze. 

MiseSauvoffe, fine deep straw-colour, a qplendid 
rose. 

Hardy t vivid rose-colour. 

Manfois, large bufi^, roay centre. 

SUhit, rose, changing to crimson. > 

Triomphede Lmxn^bovrg, buff androee^ very 
large and fine. 

Madcan/6 OoubauU, salmon, globular, large and 
beautiful. 

Miranda. Jeanie Deans, &c. 

Considerable variety is comprised in the fore- 
going, which are not confined in pots, but planted 
in the principal bed or central space of tiie con- 
servatory, at intervals, amongst the specimens of 
New Holland plants, &c, where, trained out, and 
supported by two or thi>9e stout stakes, ihey pro- 
duce a fine effect when in bloom, and an excellent 
succession of flowers is maintained by foreshorten- 
ing a portion of their luxuriant shoots at intervals 
throughout the season of active growth. 

Alronia umbeUata, As a bedding plant, this 
novelty has, generally speaking, afforded as yet but 
littie satisfaction to those who have planted it out, 
but we are inclined to hope that the disappointing 
results of its employment for flower-garden pur- 
poses, must be attributed to the circumstance of its 
succulent stems bdng permitted to repose in con- 
tact with the soil, and by that means become sus- 
ceptible of '' damping off " during a very humid 
state of the atmosphere and the ground. 

When trained erect, however, its succulence is no 
barrier to its employment, and if protected some- 
what, it will succeed very well in the open ground, 
and there is also every probability of its doing so, 
by the provision of small portions of rockwork, 
flints or scoria, for it to recline upon ; but appa- 
rently it is too delicate a plant for full exposure to 
rough weather, where the sweeping breezes of early 
autumn can pass over it> unbroken and unprotected 
by artificial precautions; hence, if its culture in 
the open air be attempted at all, a sheltery site 
must be allotted it, and although this cannot 
well be accomplished in the fully exposed parterre, 
where the gay vervun and its more sturdy com- 
peers, will flourish, heedless of the breeze that 
rushes o'er, or plays around them; a situation 
might be found in some sheltered nook of the 
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flowter-gBrden^to shield this pretty plant from the 
brisk western gales we notnnfrequently experience 
in the midst of sammer. The best specimen we 
hare yet seen of it, and the best state we have yet 
met with it in, is at the Pine-apple Place Nurseiy, 
where a plant that has been growing out of doors 
the greater part of sammer, trained erect, and 
Bopported by flower sticka^ has beeome a branching 



specimen fonr feet high, and displaying its veiy 
pretty coiymbs, of ruddy lihic blossoms, in tolerable 
profusion. 

The plant in question, which is growing in com- 
mon gutlen soil, appears likely to seed fireely, and 
its caulesoence has attained an unusual degree of 
yigour, some of the stems being of a greater cir- 
cumference than the pen-holder in our hand. 



NEW AND BBAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 
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Akistolochu KACBADaiiiA. Latgt glandiUed Birth* 
work This curious plant flowered in a warm green- 
house of the Roy^d Gardens of Kew, in the ipring of 
1849, and had Voomed the year before with John 
Taylor, Eaq., of Sheffield Houae, Kensington, which 
latter gentleman hnported it from Real del Moote. It 
is one of the moat remarkable and distinct of the many 
species of the genua. It may be grown in a pot kept in the 
storey and is propagated by cutthigB.-*-^o^ Mag»^ 4467. 

CnTAXTHsnA AmuHTiACA. Onmge-Jhmi^ Cyr- 
tanthera* This fine species was introdaoed to Messrs. 
Henderwn's of Pine-epple Place, from Belgium, under 
the name of Calcotif^ tmraniictea, but nothing is 
known of its natiTe locality or original introduction. It 
is a store plant, and requires to be grown in a mode- 
rately small pot; it is well always to keep a suocesrion 
of young plants, as it is apt to become naked and un- 
sigfady after flowerings— .Bol JUag^ 4468. 

PnrrsTBMoii criiuirrHua. /Ature^Jhwered Peni* 
iitmor^ A most beautiful blue-flowering perennial kind, 
bearing a spike of bloom more than a foot long. It is 
an inhabitant of the upper valleys of the Plate Ri^er, 
in the Rocky MonntainiB, whpre seeds were collected by 
Mr. Burke. ,^ These seeds .were reared by Messrs. 
Luoombe, Pmce, and Co., in ^oee nursery, at Exeter, 
the plants flowered hea«llfa|ip^ the open air, in May, 
1 849. The species is^saMits quite hardy, and a great 
acquisitiou to our flower borders* It is desirable to have 
a succession of young pknts always on band, which may 
be raised by cuttings eariy in the summer, and which 
should be sheltered in s frame during the winter, but 
with as much exposure as the wwther will alloww^ABo^ 
Mag^A4B4. ^ 

BoOTBLUA OKATA. Cfrwmrjruit A very handsome 



and very fragrant plant of tropical Africa, noticed by 
Afrelias as the Oreamrfrwtf so called, we presume, from 
the use ooeasionaliy made of the cream-like juice ijf the 
fruit, but of which little seems to be known beyond the 
bare mention of it under that name. It is a native of 
Sierra Leone (introduced to our stoves, we believe, by 
Mr. Whitfield), and in May, 1849, flowered in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Halford, of Newoourt, near Exeter. If 
the plant conies into general cultivation, it cannot fail to 
be much prized, if not for the fruit, yet assuredly for the 
size, beauty, and fragrance of the flowers. The habit of 
the plant is climbing, and requires to be grown in a 
warm moist stove, and is propagated by cuttings.— JSot. 
Mctg», 4466. 

Sauaomatium outtatum. Spotted ScmrcmaHum. 
A very remarkable Arodeous plant, native of the Eut 
Indies, where it is probably not uncommon. Dr. Wallich 
detected il in Nepal, Blume in Java. Roots were sent to 
the Kew Gardens by Mr. Law,of Tanna, in Bombay, in 
1848, which flowered in the spring of 1849. The flower 
is yellow-green, thickly spotted with reddish-purple. The 
tubers lie dormant during the dry season, coming quickly 
into flower and leaf on receiving tbe stimulus of moisture. 
It requires the heat of the stove.— .Bbt. Mag^ 4465. 

SmA (Abutimm) vbmosum. Vemy-petdUed Sida. 
A laige greenhouse shrub, introduced to England by 
way of Belgium, perhaps s native of South BraziL The 
blossoms are large, of a golden orange-colour, richly 
veined and reticulated with brown, and ezoeedingly 
handsome. It requires a greenhouse or oonservatoiy, and 
should be planted out in a prepared border of any good 
garden-loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould or sandy 
peai^oil.— jSM. Mag^ 4468. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

OUut. 

Chbrrisb, Fiot, Pbacbbs, and Vimbi in poU or tabe 
intended for forcing early, ihould now be examined, and 
t(^ drened or shifted, if fonnd neoesaaiy. 

GnAna for use daring the winter ahoold be supplied 
with plenty of air^ and a little fire for an hour or two 
every day when the weather is damp, bat no heat should 
remain in the flaes at night. Cut away all decaying 
henries from the bunches ; and all superfluous lateral 
wood from the vines. 

Pbacr Houses and YiirBiuBS, for the earliest forcing, 
should now be prepared for operations^ so that no delay 
may be occasioned next month. Cover the vine borders 
wiUi a thick coat of litter or half-rotted manore. 

Pimuxs. Fruiting plants must have a lively heat 
kept up, about 70*^ or 80° with sun, by day, and 65* 
by night, with a moist atmosphere, and a moderate cir- 
culation of air. The successions may be kept cooler, 
with more air and less moisture. 

Open Air. 

AsPABAOUs Bxns may be cleaned, cutting off the 
haulm, covering the sur&ce with a good coat of manure 
and a fair sprinkling of salt, to be washed in by the 
winter rains. 

CAULirLOwnis, sown in August, should be planted in 
frames or under hand glasses, or be potted in 5-inch 
pots, and sheltered in pits. 

Cblbrt should be earthed folly during this month, 
or the frosts will soon rapture the stalks. 

Enoivb and Lcttucs tie up to blanche; and not 
later than the middle of the month plant a quantity of 
the latter, which were sown in August, on a warm well- 
manured border. It is a good plan, also, in the northern 
parts of the country, to prick out a quantity in frames 
and |ttt8 ; these are sure to stand the winter securely. 

Cabbaocs should also be planted out in the begin- 
ning of the month for spring use. 

Gather Apples, Pears, ftc, and house them before 
they are injured by frosts, and lay them thinly in the 
fruit room. 

Plamtimo Fruit Trxss, trendiing unoccupied 



quarters, removing worn-oat soil, and renewing with 
fi«sh maiden loam from a pastur^ are amongst the 
numerous engagements of this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 
GUua. 

ConsKRVATORT AND GRxniHouss. CamelllaB, Chinese 
Primroses, Cinerarias, Chiysanthemums, • Cydamens, 
Lachenalias, Tree Violets, and many other Uiings will now 
b6 coming into full bloom. The Camellias and Chry- 
santhemums will be benefitted by a moderate supply of 
weak liquid manure, and supply all the inmates of thia 
department with a very liberal supply of light and air. 
Be careful that nothing is over-crowded; it is better not 
to allow one plant to touch another if possible, but in 
most places this can scarcely be expected. Gradually 
diminish tlie supply of water, so as not to overehaige the 
plants during the torpid season. 

Orchid Houas avd Stovr. Cypripedium insigne and 
venustum, Phaius grandifolius, and Stenorynchus ape- 
ciosus, and many others will soon exhibit their blossoms; 
give them the usual heat and moisture. All those kinds 
requiring repose at this time of the year, place in a lower 
temperature, and withhold moisture as the plants ripen. 
Euphorbias, Gesneras, Plumbago rosea, and many other 
stove plants coming into bloom, should be supplied with 
the requisites for their enooungement. Roses in pots, 
Weigela rosea, and other plants in pote for forcing, may 
be introduced to a gradual warmth towards the end, 
but must have plenty of air, and a good supply of water 
at the roots. 

0pm Air. 

ALTERATiom may now be carried on expeditiously. 
Shrubs and Ornamental Trees planted anytime after 
the middle. Bulbs for early flowering should be 
got in as quickly as possible. Mowing, deanbg, hoeing 
tender stock, hitherto in the flower beds, and well rolling 
lawns, are among the chief things at this season. 

NURSERY AND FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

AcoRMs collect and sow, drain land, trendi, and 
otherwise prepare for forming plantations. 
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• ACHIMENES KLEEI. (Mr.maeBAohimeneB.) 
CUui, DmYNAHU. Order, Awoiospbrmia. Nat Order, Gxsnkiuc&s. (Oeaner- worts, Veg. Kinffd.) 



Gbwbric CHAiucnm.— Co^yx with Its *tQbe adnate to the 
ovary ; limb five-parted ; lobes lanceolate. Corolla tuba- 
larly funnel-shaped, often swollen at the base, limb five- 
deft; lobes sub-equal, sub-rotund. Stamene four didyna- 
mous ; anthers not cohering. Rudiment of the fifth stamen 
situated below the base of the oorolla. Nectary glandular. 
In A small ring. Btyle slightly thickened towards the 
stigma, obliqne^ or with two separate lobes. CapeuUt 
nearly two-oeUed, two-valved ; plaoentas parietal* subsesslle. 



Bpacmc Cbabactir.— Ptont perennial. Boott tuberous. 
Steuu herbaoeotts, somewhat erect, pilose. Leaves opposite, 
ovate-acuminate, serrate, with unequal petioles. PedieeU 
longer than the calyx. Calyx slightly pubescent Corolla 
T<Mf lilac, dark near the mouth of the tube, and with a dash 
of yellow In the throat. Limb spreading. 

AuTHORiTiBe AND SvwowYMgi*— Aohimenes Kleel of the 
Nurseries. 



This new Achimenes is a native of Guatemala, whence it was introduced to Messrs. 
Lane, of Berkhampstead, through Mr. Skinner, who discovered and sent it to the above 
gentlemen in June, 1648, and in whose stove it flowered for the first time in August of 
the same year. 

It is a very neat growing species, and its flowers are gaj-coloured, and of a good size, 
rendering the plant altogether equal to most, if not all, which have been previously brought 
into cultivation. 

In cultivation give exactly the same treatment to this as the other species, namely, pot 
in a light, rich soil, and water freely whilst in a growing and flowering state ; but after 
the flowering season, diminish the quantity of water gradually, and when the tops are dead 
keep the soil perfectly dry until the roots show signs of growth again, then separate them 
from the old soil, re-pot as before, and subject to heat and a gradual increase of moisture, 
until they fiilly develope themselves, and the flowering season again commences. 

They are readily propagated by cuttings of the stem, or by the imbricated buds or 
tubers which are produced both on the stem and beneath the soil. 

Our drawing was prepared from two plants, one in the possession of Mr. Glendinning, 
and the other at Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampstead, which flowered in August last. 

The meaning of the generic name is unknown ; the specific appellation is given in 
honour of Charles Rudolph Klee, the Prussian Gonsul-General in Guatemala. 
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MANDBVILLA SUATE0LEN8. 



BROWALLIA SPECIOSA. (Showy Bnmtnia.) 
ClaUt DiDYNAMiA.— -Order, AnaiospmufiA.— — JTat Onto*/ 8ciiofwolaiuac»,« (Ftg-worta, Veg. f iiiptf.) 

Onrntic Chajuctbii. — Calpx membranoiu, tabular, ten- 
ribbed, fire-tootbed. Corolla nlTer-ahaped. resupfoata from 
tbe contortion of the peduncle ; tube fifteen-nerred, Tentrl- 
ooee at top ; limb oblique, flre-lobed. Stament four, dldy- 
namouJi, without any rudiment of a fifth. Anthert of the 
upper filament* raxtform ; of the lower ones parallel with 
the filamenta, having the upper odl the tmalleet, and aome- 
ttmee abortive. Ovarp surrounded at the baae by a largo, 
cup-flfaaped, fieaby disk. Stigma two-lobed, four-tubercled, 
with two excavations on the back for the reception of the 
upper anthers. Captule oblong, two-celled, two-valved, 
many-seeded. JHttepiwient contrary. PlaeenUu two, fleshy, 
fifedi angular. 

Spbcipxc Cbamactol— Plant ashrub. 5<«n erect, baranehed, 
glabrous las is almost erery part of the plant). Leav€$ some- 



times opposite, sometimes alternate. PedttneUi axillary, 
solitary, single-flowored, in general shorter than the leaf. 
Calpx-tube ovato-cyllndrical ; Umtb of flve, erect, subulate 
segments, nearly equal in length with the tube. Corcila 
hypocrateriform ; ttibe long, slender, thrice the loigth of the 
calyx ; limb oblique, somewhat two-lipped, of five large, 
spreading, ovate acuminate segments, striated pale-Ulao 
beneath, dark-puiple above ; throat white. Stamens inserted 
in the faux, didynamous ; Jllamentt short, dlistwd, onrrsd 
above. AntJiers didymous. Ovary globose on a short small 
diio^ two-celled. OntUt vwy numerous oa a larse central 
pbMenta in each cell ; stple nearly as long as the tube of the 
corolla. Stigwta two. lipped, four-lobed within the lipa. 

AuTHORiTua Aim STNOKYins.— Browalliaqpeciosa, J70oJkcr 
In Bot, Magn 4339. 



This new species of Browallia, although less striking in the colour of its flowers than 
the B. Jam£8onii, which we figured at t. 7. in the present volume, is yet in heautj not 
far behind it Altogether it must be considered a very fine kind, the flowers in point of 
size are larger than those of any other known species, the colours are a bright purple 
shaded with blue, and are veiy conspicuous. 

It is a native of Peru, where it was discovered by M. Purdie, growing on the 
Mountains of Tolima and Quindiu, in the year 1846, when it was introduced to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, where it flowered in September, 1847. 

The specimen from which our drawing was prepared bloomed in the stove at the 
nursery of Mr. Glendinning, of Tumham Green, in August last. 

The plant requires only the ordinary treatment of other annual Browallias ; it however 
produces its flowers to greater perfection if favoured with either the heat of a stove or a 
warm part of the greenhouse. 

For other particulars as to culture, &c., see page 5 of the present volume. 



MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS. (8weetH««nted lUnderiUiu) 



Clati, PaifTASTORiA. Order , Mohootwia.— -Ifat. Order, Apoothackb. (Dog-banes, Veg. Kingd.) 



Obhirio CRAaAcna.— CaZjfx pentapfayllous, imbrfcats, 
ereot, with a comb-like ring on the inner side at the base. 
Corolla hypogynous, betwixt campannlate and funnel- 
shaped, having scales at the bottom of the tube ; limb five- 
parted. Stamens five, inserted at the base of the ooroUa, 
Ittid inolnded in the tube. A tUkers adhering in a cone, round 
about and approaching the stigma; top membranous 
Ovary two-celled, many-seeded. Stfleatx^ ^igmaom^atl't 
base oampanulate, flve-lobed ; top two-pointed. 

Spbcipic CMAaACTBa.— PZan< an evergreen shrub. Stem 
twining. Branekts slightly pilose, whilst young, bat be- 



coming smooth as they adrancein age. Leavee opposite^ 
petlolate, betwixt cordate and oblong, membranaceous, glau- 
cous beneath, smooth above. Stipules comb-like. Racemes 
axillary ; pedunetes long, many-fiowersd. Flowers laige, 
white, sweet-soented. Calpx green, tipped with purple. 
Corolla lobes of limb oblong, undulated at the margins, api- 
culate ; tube somewhat funnel-shaped, fcdded in ten plalta. 
Fiktmente pubescent. 

AUTBOaiTIBS ANU STNoimmi,- 

LindL in Bot. Reg., toI. zxvi., t. 7. 



This fine white-flowering twiner was introduced fiN>m Buenos Ayres by H. J. H. Mandeville. 
Esq., some years ago, and was beautifully figured by Dr. Lindley, in the " Botanical 
Register," v. 26, t 7. Although nine years have elapsed since its publication, the plant 
is hitherto very little known, and by no means cultivated to the extent that its merits 
deserve. 

Its twining habit and pendent snow-white flowers, emitting a most delicious firagrance, 
give the plant somewhat of the appearance of a Jasmine. It is a rapid grower, and 
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requires considerable space to nm over; but if not stopped, it flowers veiy freely, and 
becomes a flne object. 

The plant fix)m which our artist prepared the plate bloomed in the greenhouse of 
Messrs. Henderson, Pine Apple Place, in August last. 

Any light sandy well-drained soil will answer to grow it in, but it thrives best when 
planted out in a prepared border in the greenhouse or conservatoiy, where both its roots 
and tops can have full scope to grow. 

Cuttings strike root freely in pots of sand, placed under a glass in heat. 

The name was given by Dr. Lindley in honour of its discoverer and introducer Heniy 
John H. Mandeville, Esq., Her Majesty's British Minister at Buenos Ayres, to whom this 
country is indebted for the introduction of many interesting plants. 



INDIGOFERA DECORA. (The oomely indigo.) 



CkU9, Dladblphia...^ Order, Dscardbia. Nat. Order, Fabacsjb, (Leguminous pUmta, Veg. Kingd.) 



Gbmbric Chjuuctbr.— Co/yxflve-oleft; lobes Bcnte. Vex- 
iUum roundish, emarglnBte. Keel furnished with a subulate 
spur on both aides, at length usually bending back elas- 
tically. Stamen* diaddphous. Si^U filiform, glabrous. 
Legume nearly terete, two-valred, many-seeded, rarely few- 
seeded or orate, one^eeded at the base or sub-globoeeb Seedt 
ovate^ truncate at both ends, and usually separated from 
each other by cellular substance. 

SPBciric Charactbr.— Ptont a shrub, smooth In eTcry 
part of both stem and branches, and glaucous. Leaves pin- 
nated, consisting of from three to eight pairs and an odd one ; 
smooth on the upper slde^ but covered with fine hairs 



beneath ; leafieU ovate, of a deep bluish green whm old, 
tinged with brown when young. Stipules two to every pair 
of leaflets, bristle-Uke. Flowers in racemes, axillary, of a 
light rose colour, tinged and spotted with purple. Calpx 
green, five-toothed, the two upper teeth far aparL Corolla .* 
standard oblong, rather keeled behind, pale-rose, spotted • 
and pencilled near the base with delicate crimson lines ; 
teings linear-lanceolate, ciliated, bright rose colour ; heel 
pale, downy on the upper side. 

▲uTHORiTiBS AND SvHoitYiiBS.— Indigoferadeoont, Lindl, 
in Bot. Beg., v. zxxia, t S2. 



This is a plant of first-rate interest ; it forms a very handsome, compact, and very graceful 
dwarf-growing shrub ; it also bears a profusion of bloom, which continue to be produced in 
succession for a long time ; and what renders it still more valuable is, that its flowering 
season is during the dark winter months, when blossoms much less beautiful are viewed 
with pleasure. 

The plant was originally discovered by Mr. Fortune, in a cultivated form in the 
Nursery Gardens at Shanghai, in China, and through whom it was introduced by the 
London Horticultural Society in 1844. It has since found its way into most choice 
collections in the country, and is universally prized as a valuable acquisition. 

It forms a hardy greenhouse plant, and grows £reely potted in either sandy peat, and 
with a small mixture of light loam, and strikes very freely from cuttings planted in sand, 
and placed under a glass in heat. 

Our drawing of this beautiful plant was made in September last, from one of our 
specimens then in bloom in the greenhouse at Chatsworth. 

The generic name is derived from indigo, a blue dye-stuff, a corruption of Indicum, 
Indian, and fero, to bear : most of the species of this genus are handsome, and produce the 
well known dye called Indigo, which is especially obtained from L tinctoria. 
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CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE.— LIME. 

Bff Jokn Towen, Etq, 
(Contiiiued iiroin Pago S61.) 

Lime — its combinations. — ^The subject of the last article naturally leads to the oonsidera- 
tion of that peculiar substance which is found to be so important to the gardener and 
agriculturist. Lime — ^properly so called, that is, in the state of causticity which it 
assumes when burned in the kiln — is never found in nature : it is a preparation of art, 
by a process which shall be described in few words. Although pure lime be absent, the 
earth still abounds with native carbonate of lime in various forms and conditions, known 
as chalk, limestone, marble, and shell-marl. 

" Lime in an impure state is prepared for building and agricultural purposes, by 
calcining in a kiln the ordinary limestones which abound in many districts, and veiy 
frequently from common pit or rock-chalk ; in the former case it is termed stone-lime, 
and — if well and thoroughly burned in a kiln, so constructed as to admit a free passage of 
atmospheric air at the bottom — ^is found stronger and to make a better mortar than the 
lime made from common chalk. The process of burning the carbonate must be continued 
so long as is sufficient to discharge the whole of the carbonic acid ; which, according to 
the calculation of Professor Clark (quoted in the last chemical article) amounts to seven- 
sixteenths of its weight, leaving nine ounces of common lime from every avoirdupois 
pound of the raw material. In the best contrived limekilns, the process is carried on 
continuously, broken limestone and fuel being constantly thrown in at the top, and the 
burned lime raked out at intervals from beneath." Dr. Fownes adds — ** Sometimes, 
when limestone contains flinty matter (silica), and the heat has been veiy high, the lime 
refuses to slake, and is said to be overbumed — ^in this case a portion of siUcate has 
been formed." 

Flinty matter, or siliceous sand, will unite chemically with lime, and Nature has 
produced this union abundantly: hence the reason that so much unslakeable lime is 
frequently met witL 

Slaked lime is a combination of good lime with about one-third of its weight of water ; 
so that 55 parts of quick or hot lime, absorb 17 parts of water by weight, and in this 
slaked state it is called by chemists hydrate of lime, a term which implies the chemical union 
of lime and water, by which the solidification of the latter is induced. The hardening of 
mortars used for building (wherein slaked lime is mixed with a given quantity of siliceous 
sand) is effected by the gradual absorption of carbonic acid, which, combined with the 
attraction or affinity exercised between lime and silica, produce a solid silicate of lime. 
A great length of time is, however, required, before these combinations become complete. 

There are other lime cements which harden like a rock, and resist the action of water. 
One of these is the substance now so much employed as Concrete, for the foundation of 
buildings. The other is called Roman or Parker*s cement. Concrete is formed by 
incorporating gravelly pebble-stones with a known proportion of dry, powdered (not slaked) 
quick-lime, on which a quantity of cold water is poured by one labourer, while another 
works and thoroughly blends the materials with a shovel. Chemical action takes place, 
the lime slakes, and a silicate is gradually formed, solid and indestructible, as is the natural 
concrete called ** plum-pudding stone," in which doubtless our artificial preparation found 
its origin. These natural cements comprise oxide of iron, flinty matter, and alumina, 
under the agency of decomposing water. Parker's cement, according to Dr. Fownes, is 
made from Uie nodular masses of calcario-argillaceous iron-stone found in London clay. 
" When ground to powder and mixed with water, solidification speedily ensues from causes 
not thoroughly understood, and the cement once in this condition, is unaffected by weL" 

Lime, chemically pure, can be made by dissolving white marble in dilute muriatic 
add, (L e. spirit of salt — now called hydrochloric add). To the clear solution a little 
caustic ammonia is added drop by drop : it is then filtered, and liquid carbonate of 
ammonia added till it ceases to produce any precipitation of pure carbonate of lime. The 
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precipitate is then washed, dried, and exposed to a white heat in an open vessel, with free 
access of air. The lime thus obtained, should be slaked, and conyerted to a hydrate, and 
this again heated as before, when the whole of the carbonic acid will be expelled. 
Herein, I have followed the process of Professor Brande : and though few gardeners can 
be expected to act upon it practically, it is pleasant and profitable to become acquainted 
with the rationale of well-established facia. 

Hot lirne, and the hydrate prepared by slaking the shells with water before they 
become air-slaked by exposure, are of great importance in the feurm : and its uses were 
particularly dwelt upon by the late Sir John Sinclair in " The Code of Agriculture." 
Many writers have attempted to elucidate its mode of action ; and a very valuable article 
was a very few years since contributed to Science, by Professor Johnston of the late 
Chemico- Agricultural Laboratory of Edinburgh. The reader should be made thoroughly 
acquainted, in the first place, with the processes of slaking. If upon lime hot from the 
kiln, water be sprinkled in small quantities, great heat and steam are excited, the shells 
snap, crack, and crumble to a soft and bulky powder, which then is a true hydrate, 
containing one equivalent of water, and this water can again be expelled by heat. In 
such a hydrate there is no carbonic acid — it is still a caustic, alkaline lime. But lime is 
so greedy of water that, if it be exposed for a time to the air, it will equally, but more 
slowly, become slaked by attracting and uniting with the watery vapoui" of the atmosphere. 

The powdery mass so produced is also a hydrate, but not purely and solely such, for lime 
not only attracts and fixes water, but exerts its chemical affinity for the carbonic add, which 
also is always present in the air. Air-slaked lime, therefore, is more or less a carbonated 
hydrate, approaching somewhat to the nature of common chalk or whitening, and if a 
small quantity of it be dropped into a glass containing dilute muriatic acid, it will effervesce, 
and produce a beading of air^bubbles. In the garden, fresh made water hydrate, in fine 
powder, acts most effectually in the destruction of slugs and other vermin, and it may at 
all times be employed, with great safety, to vegetable crops, because its affinity for water 
is satisfied by the equivalent which it already contains, and therefore it does not injure 
the vegetable tissues, as hot and unslaked lime would do, by its eager attraction of 
moisture. 

The destruction of inert, useless vegetable and animal matter, is one of the objects 
which the advocates of hot lime hope to effect. Sir Humphry Davy thus expressed his 
view of the subject : " When lime, whether freshly burnt or slaked, is mixed with any 
moist fibrous vegetable matter, there is a strong action between the lime and the vegetable 
matter, and they form a kind of compost together, of which a part is usually soluble in water. 
By this kind of operation, lime renders matter, which was before comparatively inert, 
nutritive, and as charcoal and oxygen abound in all vegetables, it becomes at the same 
time converted into carbonate of lime. 

" Quick-lime, in being applied to land, tends to bring any hard vegetable substance that 
it contains, into a state of more rapid decomposition and solution, so as to render it a proper 
food for plants. Chalk and marl will only improve the texture of the soil, or its relation 
to absorption ; it acts merely as one of its earthy ingredients. 

" Quick-lime, when it becomes nuld, operates in the same manner as chalk ; but in the 
act of becoming mOd, it prepares soluble out of insoluble matter." — 7th Agricultural Lecture. 

No one, until Mr. Rowlandson, of Liverpool, wrote his Essay on Lime, had, I believe, 
given a hint of that most essential property of lime, by which it becomes the specific 
reclaimer of inert peat bogs. Davy, without detecting the cause of this agency, had 
observed that lime was injurious when mixed with any common dung, and tended to 
render the extractive matter insoluble. Mr. Bowlandson asserted, and I have proved the 
correctness of his views, that if lime or lime-water be mixed with brown humus, black peat, 
old soil glutted with humic matter, it attracts and fixes the humic acid, and forms an 
insoluble humate of lime. Any gardener can try the experiment, and thus satisfy himself 
of two important facts. First, that humus, when superabounding, is a poison. Second, 
that lime is its specific antagonist. Thus it is shown, that the Scotch, and all reclaimers 
of peat bogs, act upon sound philosophical principle when they apply lime in comparatively 
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immense quantities. Mr. Ruffin, U. S., told us long ago, that the reduced vegetable masses 
in America were quite inert until regenerated by shell marl ; and therefore, he lamented 
the local absence of mineral chalk and limestone ; he approached the truth practically, but 
failed to establish a clear and indisputable theoiy. 

Having assumed new ground, upon the convincing arguments of Mr. Rowlandson, and 
on various occasions endeavoured to show that the chief object of liming is, or ought to be, 
the fixation of humic acid in a soil which is supersaturated with that inimitable produce of 
organic decay ; it is now proper to request the attention of the young aspiring horticulturist 
to one or more simple processes, the result of which must, I imagine, be conclusive. In 
the first place, let him provide himself with three phials, containing an ounce or two of 
caustic potassa, caustic soda, each in solution, and pure liquor of ammonia. In three cups 
put a portion of brown heath-mould, old decayed wood, or black spit dung ; on each pour 
as much boiling rain-water as will quite cover the soil ; colour, more or less deep, will be 
extracted from all, but this colour will be made greatiy deeper, by adding some drops of 
either of the three forenamed alkalies. The operator should vary the application till he 
satisfy himself on every point, and then note down the observed effects. The liquor from 
each cup should be pressed off through linen, and passed into separate tumblers or wine- 
glasses, and when clear, the intensity of the colour will demonstrate the specific solvent 
power of the particular alkali that has been used. Thus, there will be three distinct 
humates, one of potassa^ one of soda, and the third of ammonia ; all proving the important 
fact, that the three alkalies dissolve humic matter, and hold it in solution. In this stage 
of the processes, add a small teaspoonfiil of finely powdered quicklime to every glass, and 
stir the contents several times ; after which, permit the separated matter to subside, when 
it will be seen that the colour has been discharged, and a Rocky, brown sediment formed in 
considerable quantity ; clear lime-water will also produce similar results. 

Finally, as a converse, let the experiment with the three humous earths be varied, only 
substituting powdered lime, or strong lime-water, for the three alkalies, and it will appear 
that no colour is extracted, that it has been attracted and fixed, being deposited as an in- 
soluble humate of lime. The more the experiments are varied the better ; knowledge will 
be gained at every step, and proof conclusive will be established that lime acts as a 
corrector, and that its attractive affinity for redundant humid matter is paramount. 

The compounds of Lime must be deferred till the next number. 



INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON VEGETATION. 

By Mr, Moore, 

Meter's table printed at p. 203, shows theoretically how the surface of the earth may be 
divided into zones from the equator to the poles, and into regions from the sea-level to the 
mountain-tops, in such a way, that these latitudinal and altitudinal divisions may be seen 
to bear respectively a certain relation to each other, the decrement of temperature in the 
two series being singularly parallel. Temperature, it is to be understood, is made 
prominent in these observations, not as being the only important element of climate, but 
as constituting the most ready index to those climatic conditions which principally affect 
the life and development of plants. This scheme of Meyer's points in a right direction, 
though, for the practical purposes of cultivation, it is too rigidly formal ; the zones and 
regions being strictiy confined within parallelisms of latitude and altitude. 

The division of the surDace of the globe on the basis of isothermal lines, seems, however, 
to admit of practical application as a means of assisting in the grouping of cultivated 
exotic plants into sections or divisions, which shall convey a more just and complete idea 
of their requirements in respect to artificial temperature, than is the case with the old 
groups to which the lumping terms of " stove " and " greenhouse " have so long been 
applied. In stretching out such a division, we are, as already observed, merely following 
the practice of intelligent cultivators who have long since found that two structures — two 
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states of artificial climate— are totally ine£6icieiit towards the successful culture of those 
numberless exotic forms of yegetation which require a higher temperature than our climate 
naturaUj affords. Our aim is, that the &ct thus acknowledged in practice, may also 
become fixed in the language of horticulture. 

We set out by asserting that the two old divisious, ** stove " and '* greenhouse," are 
inadequate, and that more groups must be formed ; but it is not necessaiy to carry the 
subdivision to an opposite and inconvenient extreme. Probably the formation of zones 
corresponding to every 10^ of mean annual temperature above that of England, would 
indicate nearly all the divisions into which tender cultivated plants would require to be 
separated. Thus we shall have formed the following groups ; the two latter of which 
would represent all subjects, hardy as respects temperature, in the southern and midland 
parts of Great Britain. 
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The Tropical and Sub-tropical Group would probablj require sub-diyision. 

Any scheme of this kind, it must be remembered, wUl be of necessity arbitrary, and 
liable to objections, which it may be expected will from time to time arise. Thus, at the 
outset, we find that the two last-named of the above groups represented by the range of 
mean temperature 3i^^ — 50^, and which are assumed to correspond to plants hardy in 
the climate of England, are, at the highest point, somewhat below the mean temperature 
assigned to London, which is 51^. This slight discrepancy will not however be found to 
materially affect the result ; the temperate plants, represented by 50^ — 60^, not differing 
so much from those below them in requiring greater heat, as in their not enduring with 
impunity so considerable an amount of cold. 

We shall now sketch out briefly the zones with which the above-named groups are 
intended to correspond, leaving altitude out of consideration for the present 

Mean Temp. : 80° — 90°. The equatorial zone does not exactly correspond to the true 
equator. Commencing a circuit in the Pacific Ocean, it lies entirely on the southern side 
of the line, takes in tibe Galapagos group of Islands lying on the equator towards the 
American Coast, and then passing suddenly to the north of the line, takes in Panama, New 
Granada, Venezuela, and the Barbadoes group of Islands. Then turning northwards, 
it crosses the Atlantic, taking again a northerly direction, and including a portion of Africa 
entirely on the north of the line, its northern limit striking the African Coast about the 
10° of lat passing diagonally to 20°, and then extending nearly parallel with the equator 
to the Arabian shores in ^e Indian Ocean. In this tract is comprehended Guinea, 
Soudan, Nubia, Abyssinia, and the northern portion of Arabia with the Island of Socotra. 
The zone then crosses the Indian Ocean to the shores of India, where leaving Bombay to 
the north, it crosses the Bay of Bengal, taking in Madras, including also Ceylon. Here its 
southern boundary crosses the line, but so that it takes in the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, exclusive of Java and some other small Islands on the 
same parallel, together with a small slice of New Guinea in the southern hemisphere, and 
the Philippines in the northern. 

Mean Temp, : 70° — 80°. The northern tropical and subtropical zones take in the 
Sandwich Isles in the Pacific, whence their northern boundaxy crosses Lower California 
about Santa Margarita, then to Cingaloa on the Mexican coast across Mexico, taking in 
of course Guatemala, skirting the northern side of the Gulph of Mexico, and including 
Florida, with the islands of Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, and the rest of the Bahamas and West 
Indian group. In the Atlantic they include the Cape de V erd group, which lie towards their 
southern, and the Madeira group, near their nordiem limit ; then crossing Africa, they 
take in Sen^;ambia, the Great Sahara, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, the remaining part of 
Hindoostan, Birmah, Siam, Tonquin, and as far north as Fou-tchou, in China, together 
with the Island of Formosa, the Philippines, and the Marianne Isles. 



I 
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The southern tropical and sub-tropical zones comprehend the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, and the Polynesian group in the Pacific Ocean ; a broad slice of the South 
American continent, including Equador, Guiana, Pero, the principal pert of Bolivia, 
part of Paraguay, Brazil ; then Trinidad, Ascension, and St Helena in the Atlantic ; 
Congo, Benguela, Bechnana, Natal, Mozambique, and Zanzibar in Africa ; the Islands of 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Bourbon, Java, Timor, &c., in the Indian Ocean ; the soathem 
point of New Guinea, and the northern half of Australia, the boundary line traversing a 
little to the south of the Tropic of Capricorn, setting in about Shark's Bay, and running 
out nearly opposite Sandy Islands. 

Mean Temp. : 60^ — 70^. The northern warmer temperate zone extends along the 
coast of the Pacific to Monterey, in Upper California, taking in Lower Califomia, the 
remaining northern part of Mexico, Texas, the southern States of America, following 
about the 36^ of lat. ; then crossing the Atlantic it takes in the Azores and the Canaries ; 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis on the African coast ; the greater part of Spain and Portugal 
on the opposite European coast ; Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Italy, Asia Minor, Thibet, and 
China, of the latter country, including the coast line from about Fou-tchou to the 35^ of 
lat. beyond the mouth of the Yellow River. 

The southern warmer temperate zone does not include much land. On the South 
American continent it takes in the Pacific coast from about the 18^ to 30^ of lat, and 
stretches across the southern part of Bolivia, part of Chili, southwards to Coquimbo, 
including La Plata and Paraguay, and taking in the southernmost point of Brazil, including 
on the Atlantic coast, from about the 25^ to the 38^ of lat. In Africa it takes in the 
Cape Colony ; then passing to Australia, it takes in the southern half of that country, in- 
cluding the settlements of West and South Australia and New South Wales ; Norfolk 
Island, and about half the northern Island of New Zealand, from the Bay of Isles to the 
Bay of Plenty. 

Mean Temp. : 50° — 60°. This indicates what we have called the temperate zone. 
The northern zone takes in the northern part of Califomia not before included, and the 
bulk of the United States, including a portion of Lake Michigan, but excluding Oregon on 
the Pacific side, and New York on the Atlantic side. In Europe it includes nearly all 
Ireland, England as far north as York, France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, a point of the 
Russian Empire between the Black and Caspian Seas ; in Asia, Tartary, the northern 
part of China, part of Mongolia and Mandchouria, Corea, and Niphon, the principal island 
of Japan. 

The southern zone comprehends Chili and Chiloe, part of Patagonia southwards to 
the Gulph of St. George ; Van Diemen's Land, and nearly all the remaining part of 
New Zealand. 

Mean Temp:. 40° — 60°, and 32° — 40° Northwards these zones comprise the north- 
west coast of America, Canada, Labrador, Newfoundland, Scotland, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Friesland, Russia, Western Siberia, Mongolia, &c. 

Southwards it includes Patagonia — the remaining part, Terra del Fuego, Falkland 
Isles, Kerguelen s Land ; Auckland s, Campbells, and some other islands. 

The foregoing divisions refer only to latitude ; but the results are materially altered 
by taking altitude into consideration. A greater or less distance from the equator, is 
coincident with a higher or lower degree of temperature ; and a greater or less degree of 
elevation is also found coincident with a higher or lower temperature. The exact and 
detailed distribution of plants into groups requiring a certain mean annual temperature, 
becomes therefore a compound calculation, which the limits of these remarks cannot 
include. 

It is found, however, that the decrease of temperature from the sea-level, or from the 
plains to the snow-line, is sufficient, constant, and uniform to admit of approximate, if not of 
exact calculation. Presuming on the correctness of Meyer's data as a basis, we shall now 
attempt to divide the altitudinal range into regions, corresponding to the isothermal 
latitudinal zones already sketched out; this division indicates a rise of 3040 feet for 
a decrease of 10° mean temperature, as is more clearly shown in the annexed table : — 
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This table is, of course, arbitrary ; but a few illustrations will show that it approximates 
to the truth. Thus, for example : — Bogota, in New Grenada, lies within the parallels of 
80°:— 85° mean annual temperature, and has an elevation of 8100 feet; in the column 
headed 85°, 7600 feet (which is within 500 feet of the altitude of Bogota), will be found to 
range opposite to 60° in the left-hand column of temperatures ; the mean annual tempe- 
rature of Bogota is recorded to be 59° + . 

Kandy, in Ceylon, lies about the parallel 80° mean annual temperature, and has 
an elevation of 1790; in the table under 80°, 1520 feet, (the nearest to 1790) stands 
opposite 75° ; while the mean annual temperature of Eandy is actually 72° -f . 

Darjeeling, in the East Indies, lies within the parallel of 72° — 75° mean annual 
temperature, and has an elevation of 7414. The table shows 50°, opposite to 7600 
feet in the column headed 75°; the recorded mean annual temperature of Daijeeling 
being 56°. 

Perth, in Western Australia, lies within the parallels of 65° — 70° mean annual tempera- 
ture ; and being unaffected by altitude, we find the actual mean annual temperature of 
Perth to be 67° -|- . What cool treatment we give our Swan River plants I 

Funchal, in Madeira, lies within the parallel of 55° — 68° mean annual temperature 
and is 80 feet above the sea ; in the table 65° is found opposite 0° in the column headed 
65° : the mean annual temperature of Funchal being 67°+ . 

Neufchatel, in Switzerland, lies about the parallel 55° mean annual temperature, and 
has an elevation of 1438 feet. The table shows 50° opposite 1520 feet in the column 
headed 55° ; the mean temperature of Neufchatel being 51°+. 

^tua, in Sicily, lies about the parallel 65° mean annual temperature, and has an eleva- 
vation of 9807 feet. In the table, 9120, under 65°, is seen to indicate 32°; while the 
mean annual temperature of uStna, 700 feet higher, is actually 29° + . 

It is thus pretty evident, that with the aid of a map of isothermal lines,* and a table 
constructed on some such plan as the foregoing, it would be easy to arrive at an 
approximate knowledge of the mean annual temperature of any part of the globe, if its 
elevation be known ; and consequently, any person receiving seeds or plants from foreign 
parts, if informed of the country whence they come, and the elevation, might by an easy 
process, learn what it is most material to know, as to the artificial temperature proper for 
their cultivation. 

But, in order to show that Botanical Geography is no trifling or simple study, it may 
be mentioned that the same species of plant is in the msyority of cases distributed over 
a greater or less extent of the earth's surfisuse ; and may be thus found in positions where 
both the annual mean temperature and the altitude are materially different. To judge, 
therefore, what temperature is best suited for any given plant, it is necessary to know 
within what limits it is thus naturally dispersed, and its geographical range having been 
ascertained, the climatic differences indicated (if any) must be duly balanced. 

There are many other matters to be taken into account in estimating the influences of 
climate on vegetation. Some of the principal of these are — ^sun-light, density or rare&ction 
of the atmosphere, and moisture. The two first are in a measure uncontrollable by 
cultivators ; and hence arises many of the difficulties of cultivation, as well as many of 
its failures. There are items, however, in the sum total of the climate of particular places, 
which it is important to know, in order to imitate them as fiar as may be possible. With 
moisture it is different ; this may be limited or increased, and that to such an extent, that 
moisture and temperature are verily looked upon, in no paucity of instances, as the only 
elements of climate. 

The cultural groups indicated in the former part of these remarks were founded on 
temperature alone. Taking moisture, also, into account, most of these groups will require 
dividing into two to suit the purposes of the cultivator, according as the plants require 
a greater or less degree of atmospheric moisture. This is not merely the case with those 
plants on the one hand, which require an arid atmosphere ; and on the other, those which 

• Such a map, on a small scale, is published in Part VI. of the ** Physical Atlas," small edition. 
London and Edinburgh, Blackwood. 
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prefer it almost at the point of saturation. The former conditions, indeed, apply for 
a greater part of the year, to the race of yegetahles called succulents ; and the latter in an 
especial degree to the races of Orchids and Ferns. But besides these cases, a variation in 
the amount of atmospheric moisture is requisite at different periods of the growth of every 
plant ; and if one structure of a given temperature is to be kept constantly filled with 
plants in a state of growth, another must or ought to be provided for the same races in 
a state of rest, when different conditions both as to temperature and moisture are essential 
to their well-being. What kind of structure is best suited to plants in this state of rest, 
we have not space here to inquire. We only maintain that the atmospheric conditions must 
be different from those to which the same plants are subjected while in a state of growth. 



FLORICULTURE. 

By Mr. DickwOf FUmst, Brixton HiU, 

XHE Yellow Ptcotee. I have more than ordinary pleasure in inviting the attention of 
amateur florists to a consideration of the claims of the above beautiful race of flowers. 
Fashion is said to exercise an almost iron rule among her votaries : how far this may be 
the truth in some particular cases I will not take upon myself to determine, but proceed 
to prove that in the matter in hand her mandates are not arbitrary, seeing that the amateur 
is left free to choose whether he will increase his pleasures by adopting a flower that has 
received her sanction or not. It is enough to state that a few years since the Yellow Picotee 
was considered all but inadmissible to the amateur's collection ; whether from its apparent 
want of attractions, or difficulty in developing such as it really did possess, I will not stop 
to inquire; in all probability a combination of causes contributed to produce the effects we 
are attempting to delineate. Be this as it may, it was not till a few seasons since, not more 
than two or three I tldnk, that some enthusiastic florist amateur took the flower in hand, 
resolving to try the hitherto invincible prowess in combating against floricultural diffi- 
culties (and their numbers in the affidr alluded to were rather formidable) ; but per- 
severance has achieved wonders, and, as the engagement is still being carried on with all 
that inde&tiguable zeal which distinguishes our amateur florist, there can be no question 
but in time, this race of plants will boast as many beauties as the Carnation or White 
Ground Picotee, and in order to lend a helping hand to bring about such a desirable 
consummation, I beg to offer the following suggestions founded on mature consideration 
of the subject in all its bearings, and supported by long and successful practice. The 
original Picotee was but a sport of nature from the Carnation, with a deep serrated edge. 
The first variety was Davey's True Briton, from which, with these crosses, all the best 
varieties now in cultivation have been raised. As some argument has lately arisen as to the 
propriety of calling a Yellow Picotee after that name, some florists appearing to force 
the presumption that it ought to be called a Carnation, I shall briefly give my views of 
the subject, leaving it for my readers to judge of the solidity of my argument and form 
their own opinions on the same, by adopting or rejecting my ideas at their pleasure. 

Florists have usually distinguished the Carnation by its broad foliage and striped, or 
as as it is more commonly designated, flaked blooms, and smooth edge. The Picotee, on 
the contrary, is recognisable by its narrow foliage, spotted edge, usually serrated ; such as 
are not so, being greatly preferred. In self-coloured Carnations there are, it is true, many 
varieties of tint, besides reds ; the first self was a flesh-colour, hence the name Carnation, 
derivable from the Latin substantive camis, flesh ; there are likewise purples, and several 
other shades. The Picotee (which derives its name from the French participle piquettee^ 
pencilled) also occasionally runs to a self; but still florists find no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing such from the Carnation, when subject to the foregoing test, viz., the width of the 
foliage, and smooth or serrated edge. The first Yellow Picotee was raised in the Channel 
Islands, it had a deep serrated edge, and narrow foliage ; but if a yellow self were to be 
raised now with broad foliage emd smooth edges of the petals, it would be called a Yellow 
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Carnation, and very properly so, I think ; consequenUj, the reyerse must be styled a 
Picotee. As a conclusion to my remarks on this subject, may I be permitted to obserre, 
that where Picotees are grown without Carnations — and the race carried forward — ^their 
seed invariably produces Picotees ; but when Carnations and Picotees are grown together, ' 
the seed from either kinds have been found occasionally to produce both varieties; 
therefore, botanically speaking, these are one and the same thing. Having endeavoured 
to set this matter on a correct footing, I will proceed to suggest the best method of 
growing the particular clajss under consideration, and supply the names of a few of the 
best now in cultivation. 

That there is some difficulty in blooming the Yellow Picotee, I will not deny ; but, 
that it can be done, is certain, and in a tolerable degree of perfection too, as is fully 
evident by the attempts made during even the last season, the most memorable perhaps 
to the lovers of Yellow Picotees that has occurred. The Dutch Florist can never manage 
this flower as it should be ; arguing from this fact, that a damp or humid atmosphere is 
prejudicial to it, I have tried them in a moderately dry situation, and found them prosper; 
the flower evinces a decided dislike to be over saturated; and when kept in frames 
during the winter, it should be allowed to occupy the front rows of the back part, as being 
the driest and most airy: this treatment will almost insure sound plants, when if a 
contrary system be adopted, such as placing them in rather damp situations, and over- 
watering them, if it does not positively kill them, they will become unhealthy and unsound, 
and consequently quite unable to carry their bloom. The compost J generally grow them in, 
is, two parts good loam, two parts horse-dung, two parts leaf-mould, one port silver sand, 
and a little gypsum finely pulverised. In all other respects I treat the same as a White 
Ground Picotee or Carnation, excepting just in blooming time, when it will be found 
needful to shade it, or the brilliant yellow, so much to be desired in this flower will 
degenerate into a creamy white, and dullish yellow. For the growth of such plants as are 
considered desirable in their marking, and brilliant in their ground colour, I use two 
barrows of light loam, one ditto of leaf-mould, one ditto of old dung from a cucumber or 
melon-frame, one-half ditto old cow-dung, one-quarter ditto of river sand ; but the former 
will be found best suitable, I think, to the general stock, the more especially if it 
comprises seedlings. 

I always endeavour that my Yellow Picotees shall feel the sun*s influence, though I 
prevent his rays from reaching them too suddenly ; it does not answer to deprive them of a 
plentiful supply of air : I take any pot plant and place it in a situation in the grounds, 
where a free current of air- can play about it (taking care that it is not too rough a day), 
and there let the sun shine over it, but not on it, shading by means of white calico caps, 
surmounted by a large green leaf of any kind, keeping up a veiy moderate supply of water ; 
a flower bloomed in this yf&j will give its owner a very Dedr opportunity of judging of its 
value. J propose this treatment for any individual seedling that may appear deserving of 
the trouble, when, if upon trial, it is found deserving of continual care, then it could be 
placed to the general collection and subject to the same course of treatment ; an aiiy well- 
ventilated greenhouse answers very well to grow these plants in, but the mischief that too 
frequently occurs from adopting this method of protection is, that amateurs, in their over 
care, exclude the air that should be boldly'admitted, and their plants die ofL A few of the 
best varieties are as follows. I do not pledge myself to the value of the whole number as 
exhibitional flowers, but they are the best I know of, and until better can be found, I think 
myself fully justified in laying them before the readers of this magazine ; the value I attach 
to them may be inferred from the manner in which they appear, the best proportioned 
taking precedence of the others. I must not neglect to observe that even the very best of 
this class are greatly inferior in point of property to the White ground Picotee or Camation, 
but there exists good reason for supposing that they will ere long rival these deservedly 
popular favourites; I therefore respectfully intreat amateur florists to give them their 
countenance and support, when their ultimate perfection is certain : — Borand's fiuphemia, 
Hoyle's Topaz, Willmer's Queen of Yellows, Mount Etna, May s Malay Chief, Countess of 
Ashbumham, Duchess of Normandy, George IV., Gipsy Queen, Merope, May's Parsee 
Bride, Martin's Queen Victoria, Brock's Queen, Remus, Romulus. 
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ON THE JUJUBE AS A FRUIT TREE. 

SEVEBAii Species of plants beloDging to the genus Zizyphu$ are known by the name of 
Jujube, but the two chief ones, so called, are Zizyphus vulgaris^ the Common Jujube, and 
Zizyphus Jt^vha, the Indian Jujube. The first of these is the common one, found in such 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Genoa, where it forms excellent fences on account of 
its thorns. This kind is the Z. Jujube of Mill. Diet., Ehamnns Zizyphus of Linn., and 
the Z, saUva of Desfontaines. 

Z. VuLGABis forms a deciduous tree, growing to the height of 20 or 30 feet. Bark 
bro?ni, and chapped. Branches numerous, pliant, armed with prickles, zigzag in their 
direction. PrvMes at the joints, two, of unequal length, one somewhat curved and longer 
than the other, which is quite straight Leaves alternate, oval-oblong, hard and leathery. 
Flowers small, axillary, pale yellow, with short peduncles. Fruit oval-oblong, resembling 
an olive, at first green, afterwards yellow, when quite ripe a deep rich red. Pulp fleshy, 
with a mild and vinous taste, having a very pleasaut acid. Seeds two, inclosed in a nut 
having a long point or beak. 

The plant is a native of Syria, whence it was introduced to Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, and from thence to England, in 1640. It abo grows wild in several parts of 
Asia, in Greece, Portugal, and Sicily. It is extensively cultivated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in various parts of Italy, as far north as Genoa. Pliny speaks of their 
ornamental appearance, and mentions their being planted on the ramparts of Rome. Du 
Hamel also recommends the tree to be generally cultivated on account of the beauty of its 
foUage. In the south of France flowers are produced in early summer, and then the firuit 
ripens in the beginning of Autumn ; but in the neighbourhood ef Paris the plant does not 
flower until the end of summer, and in consequence the firuit never comes to maturity. 

The fruit, when dried, makes a pleasant sweetmeat, and a syrup of them is employed 
in abating fevers, purifying the blood, and as a remedy for coughs and colds ; for the latter 
purpose, lozenges are prepared firom the pulp. 

The plant prefers rather a dry soil, and when once established will bear a considerable 
degree of cold. It requires, however, the temperature of a moderate greenhouse to grow it 
to perfection, and an increase of heat during the time of growth, that the wood may be 
fiilly developed and ripened. 

Increase is effected by suckers, which are produced in abundance ; and by cuttings of 
the roots taken from either young or old trees. 

The Ikdian Jujube is the Zizyphus Jujvha of our Catalogues, and the Bhamnus 
Jujvba of Linn., Rumph., Rheed., and others. It is a native of India, and is extensively 
cultivated in China, and Cochin-China ; forming in those countries a tree 16 or 18 feet in 
height and branchy, armed with twin prickles at the joints, one recurved and the other 
straight: the Leaves are obliquely-ovate, serrated, downy beneath, hoary. Corymbs 
axillary, almost sessile. Flowers greenish yellow. Drupe globular, size of a large cherry, 
but long, almost of the shape of the date, smooth, yellow when ripe, containing a two- 
celled one-sided nut. 

In various parts of the East Indies there is another kind, called in Bengal NarrikeUekool, 
which is probably only a variety of the Z, Jujvha, although the firuit is larger, being nearly 
the size of a hen's egg. The fruit is universally eaten, and esteemed, and is served up as 
a dried sweetmeat in Italy, and the plants are also grown there as hedges, in the same way 
as Z, vulgaris. The bark is thought to be usefiil in medicine. The temperature of the 
greenhouse and similar treatment to that given to Z. vulgaris^ is all that is required. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE KAKI TREE. 

The Kaki is the Embryoptens Kaki of our Botanical Catalogaes, the Diospyroa Chinensis 
of Blame, the Diospyros Kaki of Willdenow, and the Kaki or Konis of EsBmpfer. It is 
a native of Japan, China, and Cochin-China, and is extensiyely cultiyated both in thosa 
countries and in many parts of the continent of India. 

It forms an evergreen ehrub growing 12 to 20 feet in height. Branches^ tomentose. 
Leaves bifeuioas, ovate-elliptic, acuminate, cordate at the base, downy on both 8ur£aces. 
Male peduncles usually tjiree-flowered. Male flowers, calyx and coroUa four-parted. 
Stamens sixteen to twenty-four. Hermaphrodite flowers ; Calyx and corolla four-parted. 
Stamens eight. Style four-cleft. Stigmas bifid. Fruit globose, eight-celled, about the 
size of an orange, yellow when ripe, and replete with a rich, yellow, fleshy, tolerably 
pleasant pulp ; in flavour, however, it is scarcely equal to a good apple, and it is said to be 
prejudicial if eaten to excess. In a dry state these fruit are introduced to this country 
under the name of Japanese Dates, and the sweetmeat known in France by the name of 
Figues caques is made of this fruit. They are preserved exactly in the same manner as 
figs, by sprinkling meal and sugar over them after they have been partially dried in 
the sun. 

The plant forms a neat greeuhouse plant and was introduced in 1789. It belongs to 
the Natural Order Ebenacea, or Ebony trees ; its timber like that of the rest of the species 
is exceedingly hard and nearly black. Nothing more than the ordinary treatment of 
greenhouse plants is requisite, and increase is eflected by layers and suckers. 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF LOTUS JACOB^US as a " SPECIMEN " PLANT. 

By O. T. 

In by-gone times, when the culture of ornamental exotics in private establishments almost 
universally resembled the objects, and assumed the appearance of public collections brought 
together in botanic gardens for the sake of science, for the numerical extent of genera and 
species they might contain; there is nothing very surprising in the circumstance of a plant 
80 fi:agile, and at first sight so apparently insignificant in its external aspect as the dark- 
flowering old Bird'S'foot Trefoil^ being permitted to descend into comparative oblivion, 
until such time as some ardent admirer of " old plants " perceived the inherent attractions 
that it possessed, and accordingly set about cultivating his adopted plant, until at length a 
graceful ** Specimen " was produced as the gratifying reward of all his pains. Thus we 
have presented forcibly to our more immediate notice, the now-a-days not unusual spectacle 
of some centenarian — some lowly and yet lovely plant that has been our unappreciated, 
if not despised guest for upwards of a hundred years — ^its delicacy and unassuming beauty 
perhaps imheeded, lightly esteemed if not altogether disregarded, or compelled in brief to 
" hide its diminished head " amid the gaudier hues displayed in the boundless realms of Flora. 
Few, or rather none, we presume there are, who interested in the cultivation of plants, 
are wholly unacquainted with the neglected subject of our notice. As fiir as our own 
experience or recollection extends, its soft velvety-lookiug blossoms have ever commanded 
a certain amount of admiration — especially from the fair portion of amateurs, who although 
unacquainted with the more abstrusely scientific departments of the art, nevertheless 
delight and excel in the culture of subjects of ornament — whereas, the intrinsic merits of 
this plant, and its capabilities of becoming a " specimen " when well managed, have 
apparently remained disregarded until now. Here it may be appropriately mentioned 
that until we saw this old Leguminous plant in a beautiful state in the splendid gardens 
of the Earl de Grey at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire ; we, too, were unconscious of how 
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omamiBntal an appearance Lotus jacobceus might be induced to assume when submitted 
like PUroma elegans, adverted to in a previous number, to " conditions essential to the 
most perfect cultivation " even under the well-known and skilful tendence of such a talented 
gardener as Mr. Snow. This trifling circumstance only serves to confirm what many 
concurrent and coincident ones have of late reminded us of more forcibly — namely, that 
undoubtedly the most striking mutations which horticulture with science as her basis, and 
|heory and practice as her hand-maids, cordially together and hand in hand advancing, 
has undergone during the last quarter, consists in the gratifying triumphs that have been 
achieved by a combined effort of scientific and practical skilfulness over the now obsolete 
methods of other and less enlightened days — ^in the wide-spread amoimt of success that 
has resulted in the judicious appliance of observations intimately acquainted with practical 
cause and effect evinced in the bestowal of greater care and attention in the pot-culture of 
ornamental exotics. 

Respecting the order Fabacea, or Leguminous plants collectively (of which the subject 
of our present allusions is but a lowly member), the talented editor of the ** Vegetable 
Eingdom '' truthfully observes, that ** the L^umiuous order is not only among the most 
extensive that are known, but also one of the most important to man, whether we consider 
the beauty of the numerous species which are among the gayest-coloured and most graceful 
plants of every region, or their applicability to a thousand useful purposes. 

" The Cercis, which renders the gardens of Turkey resplendent with its myriads of 
purple flowers ; the Acacia, not less valued for its airy foliage and elegant blossoms than 
for its hard and durable wood ; the Braziletto, Logwood, and Rosewoods of commerce ; the 
Laburnum ; the classical Cytisus ; the Furze and the Broom, both the pride of the other- 
wise dreary heaths of Europe ; the Bean, the Pea, the Vetch, the Clover, the Trefoil, the 
Lucerne, all staple articles of culture by the farmer, are so many leguminous species." 
Nor is Lotus jacohaus, as was evidenced in the instance before us, one of the least attractive, 
though humble members of this vast family; for, belonging to the third or EuLotus 
section of the genus, the dark brown Papilionaceous flowers, are disposed in corymbose 
umbels, and produced in profusion over the whole sur&ce of the plant, when well grown, 
the year throughout ; indeed, such was the case with the specimen we saw of it at Wrest 
Park, and we were also much struck at the time with the pleasing appearance the foliage 
made, when contrasted with the velvety inflorescence with which the plant was bedecked 
from base to apex ; in short, we saw in this creditably-managed young specimen an adequate 
illustration of what has doubtless been more or less generally recognised, even by the most 
unobservant, that there are plants we meet with now and then in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, invested, as it were, with the highest degree of interest, and a corresponding amount 
of beauty of the most refined order ; although the identical species which thus, through the 
medium of a masterly kind of culture, is endowed with a capability to arrest the attention 
of all beholders, may, by improper management or indiscriminate neglect on the other 
hand, not improbably be deemed utterly unworthy of our regard. 

But to return to the consideration of its cultivation-proper, we will first observe, that 
a specimen pyramidic^Uy trained is apparentiy the most appropriate way to grow it, with 
a view to the full realisation of its natural habit and most characteristic features ; for it 
must not be overlooked, that the ordinary condition it is to be met with in, would be a poor 
criterion as to how its growtii should be directed, in order to exhibit as conspicuously as 
possible all the graceful elegance that it is susceptible of imparting when subjected to 
skilful treatment. 

By what means, then, may a "specimen " character be realised approximating in all 
important respects the appearance of the solitary plant we have adverted to, as having been 
produced at Wrest Park ? We may reply that these are points, which it is now proposed 
to investigate in detail, and efficaciously to do which, it will be advisable to date our obser- 
vations from the period of propagation, which should be performed as early in the spring 
as suitable cuttings of the young suffruticose shoots are obtainable, when the usual courae 
of insertion, in a compost of which fine sand is the chief ingredient, must be performed ; 
but with respect to the application of moisture to the cuttings before the emission of roots 
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takes place, considerable nicety must be observed, for although this be an old and well- 
known plant, it is by no means easy of multiplication, in consequence of the exceeding 
liability of the delicate wood to " damp off," unless the young cuttings are properly chosen, 
and water, as before observed, cautiously given, when plunged into the propagating bed. 

When, sufficiently rooted, the young plants should either be potted singly, or if the 
immediate formation of the specimen be a desirable object, no less a number than three 
plants should be inserted collectively, i. «., not disposed triangularly in the pot, but cen- 
trally, so as to present the appearance of being an individualised plant ; but whichever 
plan it be deemed preferable to adopt, sixty-sized pots, and any light, free, well-drained 
compost will suffice for the first transference from the cutting pot, and should the potting 
be performed so early in the season as March, the young plants should then be placed to 
grow in an intermediate greenhouse, or rather warm pit, in close proximity to the glass for 
a month or two, in order that the advantages of full exposure to the light may be expe- 
rienced ; but at the same time, although freedom of growth be desirable, any tendency to 
become straggling must be obviated at once, by closely stopping back any shoots that are 
inclined to grow redundantly, as in the observance of this point whilst the plants are 
young, a degree of bushiness, or compactness of growth, is presently the result, and on the 
early attainment of which, much of liie ultimate beauty and symmetry of a specimen will, 
as a matter of course, depend. 

Should, however, the propagation, and, of consequence, the after-removal into separate 
pots be deferred until somewhat later in the spring than what has been previously 
hinted, there will, in that case, be no necessity for placing them to grow, when potted, 
in a warm house or pit, but rather an airy greenhouse or cold structure will prove the 
most appropriate situation, as being more conducive to the accomplishment of a sturdier 
and compactor growth ; nor must, in either case, their progress be at all retarded by a 
longer confinement in small pots than is requisite for their establishment in them, inasmuch 
as a circumscribed habitude, in place of a free and comparatively luxuriant disposition of 
growth, would thus be precociously engendered ; notwithstanding which, it would be an 
undesirable plan to transfer a plant of such slender growth into a frdl-sized specimen pot, 
which is, of course, one of considerable dimensions, for undoubtedly an intermedjate 
removal into a medium sized pot would be preferable to the adoption of the *' one shift 
system " in the case of so fra^e a plant as Lotus Jacoixms ; but for this first shift, the 
provision of a more substantial compost must be made, which may consist of nutritious 
loam as a base, partially commingled with decomposed leaf soil, a limited quantum of ice^ 
fibrous peat, and an equal proportion of sharp sand ; these ingredients must not, of course, 
be employed in a fine or sifted state, neither when commingled should the compost be so 
rough and porous as the rooting media usually prepared for robust New Holland plants, 
but in a tolerably medium condition of coarseness, just sufficient, by the aid of thorough 
bottom drainage, &c., to ensure an effectual state of porosity in the mass, inasmuch as any 
degree of stagnation of moisture in the compost veould immediately become revealed in the 
sickliness of the plant it vras destined healthily to support; and this shifting being per- 
formed, a light airy greenhouse will still be found the most eligible situation wherein to 
cultivate it, provided the stage or platform on which it is placed be sufficiently adjacent to 
the glass to prevent the possibility of etiolation of growth. 

On the presumption that the specimen has become in some degree established after its 
secondary potting, and, moreover, that it is resolved upon the form of growth being 
pyramidically inclined, in preference to a more compact or '* dumpish monotony" of habitude, 
sufficient attention must now, of course, be directed to the realisation of this object, which, 
in order to attain one (or if three plants as before suggested have been inserted instead of 
one, an equal number of leaders must of course be trained,) leading shoot must be centrally 
trained erect to a neat flower-stake, allowing at the same time the compact development of 
young wood already existing at the base of the specimen to elongate and grow ad libittan, 
and unchecked in future, unless, indeed, in the case of any unusually rampant shoot getting 
beyond the others, which, of course, must be checked in time, in order that they may pro- 
fusely, and yet with a natural grace, depend over the rim of the pot, obviating, however, a 
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tendency to flower at present by the timely removal of undeveloped blossoms, when a 
concentration of vigour in the specimen will, of course, be the resultant effect of the plant 
being prevented blooming yet awhile. 

A final transference into a pot of good specimen size must now be thought about, ere 
the vigorous state of the specimen receive an undue check by becoming " pot-bound ; " 
in the accomplishment of the final shift, the compost may this time be rendered somewhat 
rougher, and therefore more porous, by the addition of some turfy loam, and a little more 
sand, to the mixture previously employed ; the drainage, likewise, being proportionately 
ample, and made more secure, by Uie inversion of a sixty-sized pot over the aperture 
of the larger one intended for ^e reception and growth of the specimen, the final 
potting performed with tolerable firmness, the ball, of course, being unbroken, and 
not too much depressed in its new position, a liberal watering may be given, and the 
plant placed in a cool pit for a week or so, until re-established, or, indeed, until the com- 
pletion of its growth, should the period chance to be hot and dry, or if vice versa to the 
latter, its primary site cannot well be improved upon ; the watering part of its manage- 
ment, however, must now be carefully watched; for if allowed to become saturated 
at all — which, with sufficient drainage, it can scarcely be, provided the fluid ap- 
pliances be judiciously managed — ^the evil consequences will soon be apparent; and 
thus, also, wUl it result if too inadequate a supply of water, in a dry and sunny period, be 
accorded, in which case denudation of the lowermost branches of the pluit would 
inevitably ensue. 

Henceforth the training must be conducted after the same plan as hitherto, t. e., by 
directing perpendicularly tiie leading shoot (or shoots, if three plants), the stopping of 
which must be *' few and far between,** or the desired altitude of the specimen will not be 
attained — respecting which, however, the judgment of the culturist must, of course, be 
exercised, in order to counteract the nakedness or malformation of any part of it inter- 
vening the base and apex, when fully grown ; nor need a rigorous stopping of lateral 
growth be performed, as a less formal and more graceful aspect will, of course, be obtained 
by permitting the side branchlets to grow widi natural freedom, and yet, by skilful 
management, with such a degree of regularity as to compose an equal pyramid, and 
preserve the informal uniformity inseparable from plant culture, when brought about by a 
strict adherence to the rules of art. 

In about eighteen months from the period of propagation, a most unique " specimen *' 
may be produced ; but as the subject of our notice is at best but a plant of very delicate 
constitution, a goodly reserve of young plants to form specimens, or, what would be 
preferable, several well-managed plants in various stages of development, should be kept 
on hand to meet casualties that with the best of cultivation will sometimes occur. 

The home of Lotus jacohiBus in winter is the greenhouse, where skilful treatment will 
preserve it throughout this season in the condition of an ever-green, but if at all neglected, 
or injudiciously treated by exposure to too much drought, or an over-due amount of mois- 
ture at the root or over-head, much of the soft wood, and its tender foliage, will be lost» 
if the plant does not perish altogether. ' 



CULTURE OF PEACHES AND NECTARINES ON THE OPEN WALL. 

ByBcXien ErringUm, Ouiicn Parky Oet.i 1849. 

Alisough the culture of the Peach and Nectarine has made some advance in later 
years in the gardens of our nobility and gentry, yet even there, the amount of perfection 
desirable and attainable, has not in general been consummated ; whilst in the garden of 
the mere amateur, it is truly lamentable to witness the numerous failures ; for could the 
latter succeed to his heart's desire, the Peach and Nectarine would be amongst the 
most important of his fruit trees. Important, because most of the luxuries and indul- 
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gencies of the latter class, must be obtained out of doors ; and of all the out-door fruits, 
none give so apt an idea of tropical fruits and their peculiar ilayour, as the Peach, 
Nectarine, and Apricot 

I am not without hopes, howerer, of living to see the day, when Peach and Nectarine 
culture will be unirersally established on an economical, and safe foundation. Economical, 
for although it is not in the amount expended in the preparation of the soil in which 
success is based, yet many are deterred from the culture of these noble fruits from an idea 
that it is of a complicated, and, by consequence, expensive character ; as also in proportion 
necessarily uncertain. 

Now, the only reaUy expensive part of the proceedure is the walls ; these are indeed 
somewhat costly, but as such generally exist, or are considered necessary as a principle of 
safety around most gardens of any importance, the expense of the walls as bearmg on Peach 
culture fjEdls to the ground. AlS to what has been termed border-making, I hope to show 
before I conclude the remarks I have to offer, that such as they have in the main been 
hitherto constructed — have been, to use a mild phrase, mere works of supererogation. 
They have, however, been something more ; they have been exhaustions of rich pasture 
lands all over the country, and I need scarcely add, by such means have dipped rather too 
deep into the pocket of the proprietor. It must not here be supposed that I am going to 
repudiate the benefits derived from the use of fine loamy soils, by no means ; I advocate its 
use in preference to all other composts, but at the same time, I protest against that 
expensive thing ycleped a border, in which there is ordinarily buried about ten times the 
amount of compost necessary for the wants of the tree ; and which becomes in many cases 
a most fertile source of failure, from the circumstance of producing a too powerfiil root- 
action, which is decidedly inimical to the ripening of the wood ; and which latter 
principle, is indeed the foundation stone of aU trees acclimatising, on which the culture of 
the Peach and Nectarine ought assuredly to be based. 

The present summer has been, I believe, notorious for inferior crops of wall Peaches 
and Nectarines ; and I have no hesitation ia asserting, that at least one half the failure 
has been occasioned by the immature state of the wood. 

I am of course perfectly aware that the shoots of 1848 were not unusually ill ripened; 
what I mean is, that badly matured wood, which may possibly set and produce inferior 
fruit in any genial spring, will quail before such April fix>sts as we experienced this spring ; 
when even thoroughly ripened shoots, with covering to boot, could scarcely withstand the 
severity of that period. 

It is of no use to suppose that coverings alone caused the difference in setting in 
different gardens : it will be found on examination, that some trees set their blossoms, 
better without covering, than others vrith it. Let it not, however, be imagined that I would 
object to coverings ; on the contrary, I would have them universally adopted, having long 
since proved their utility. What I here point to is, the degree of maturity in the wood, 
on which in the main the setting depends ; for as the most genial spring cannot insure 
a healthy " set " with immature wood, so not even the most ungenial one does even 
totally destroy the blossoms of that which is thoroughly ripened, providing some little 
attention be paid to protection matters, which we also freely allot to those of an immature 
character. 

I have a wall of Peaches of very considerable length, which have produced as fine a 
crop this summer, as in any previous year. These trees have astonished many gardeners, 
who have looked over them. The general exclamation has been : — What a fine peach 
wall ; a full crop too ! Why how have you managed to get a crop, you are the only one 
I know who has one out-doors? Such has been the gist of the remarks from several 
persons, and such led of course to some arguments, pro and con, on the sulgect of shallow 
borders, night covering, stopping, &c. &c, 1 have trees moreover which surprise as much 
by the regularity and evenness of their wood, or, in other words, the symmeUy of the tree, 
and the equalisation of the crop : the latter effected in the main by summer stopping. 

Having now sufficiently praised the trees under my charge, and complained of the 
present position of Peach and Nectarine trees in general ; I may be expected to throw out 
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some saggestions which will at once be preferable to recognised principles, and bear also 
the severe test of long experience ; such I am indeed prepared to do. 

Soils and Subsoils. — Everybody knows that unctuous, but not adhesive, loam is the 
soil for the Peach and Nectarine. Such soils are not to be met with everywhere : 
they may, nevertheless, be imitated in cases of necessity. Subsoils have as much to 
do with the fate of the Peach and Nectarine as even the soil — or, at least, are but 
second in import. Thus a border may be formed on an impervious substratum of clay 
or marl, the surfiebce of which is a dead level, or nearly so. Bubble or bricks may be 
placed on this, and, it may be, a drain in front : nevertheless, " while the grass grows the 
horse starves ; " and here, in extremely wet periods, before the superfluous waters can 
escape, the soil about the tender fibres is at the point of saturation. It should always be 
borne in mind that, even where the incline beneath the rubble stratum is considerable, a 
continual tendency exists at the outer margin of the incline to tilt up ; for humus and other 
matters, escaping through disintegrations, are continually making their way, through the 
coi\]oint influences of descending moisture and gravitation ; and being out of the ** ken" of 
ordinary calculation, accumulate, in many cases, much faster than may be imagined. 

The &ir inference from these positions, then, is that the inclining surface of the subsoil 
should, in most cases, be considerable, in order that the impetus arising from water gravi- 
tation should be of sufficient power, at all times, to keep a clear course. 

These preliminaries bring me, as I wished, to a recommendation of what I have called 
the " platform *' system of planting. In the Auctarium of Mr. Maund, botanist and 
fruitist, the practice is fully described ; but as very many persons do not subscribe to that 
work, I would, as a part of the present subject, beg leave to refer to it here. I have 
before stated that I consider a very great waste has occurred in the making of borders, as 
practised in former days, when the only notion entertained was, that a whole border of 
some 12 or 15 feet in width, must, of necessity, be made at once. This I hold to be by 
no means the case, for it is a waste of both materials and labour ; and this I have proved 
for many years. 

By platforms, then, I mean the forming a station, or plot, some six or eight feet 
square, instead of improving or attempting to alter the staple of the whole border. 

This of itself is no small matter (as to the economical bearing of the affair) to the 
amateur, or those who do not possess the &cilities offered in our larger garden establish- 
ments in Britain. Nevertheless, let it be understood that where the subsoil is of a 
retentive character, a general drainage of the whole border is requisite, previous to forming 
the platform. Such, then, being accomplished, and " the stations ** marked out, the 
original soil for about six or eight feet square must be completely excavated to the depth 
of about thirty inches. The surface of the subsoil should be sloped from the wall con- 
siderably, and if any danger from water exists, a straight drain at right angles with the 
wall should issue from the bottom of each excavation, leading directly into a main, which 
in all cases should run parallel with the wall at the edge of the border next the walk. I 
before stated thirty inches as the depth of the excavation ; my practice is then to place ten 
inches of rubble, stone, bricks, clinkers, or other imperishable materials, in the bottom of 
the excavation, thus leaving twenty inches for a pure maiden soil or compost. 

I am, of course, now speaking with regard to Peach and Nectarine culture. Now for 
soil or compost. As before observed, a good, sound, mellow loam is the prime material, 
such as our nurserymen select for general potting purposes, and the more coarse herbage 
with it the better. I generally blend some htdf-decomposed leaves with the mass, the 
amount of these depending on the amount of organic matter in the soil. When the loam 
is more adhesive than I desire, I introduce new straw in layers all through the mass ; this 
serves to keep the compost elastic until the young tree is fully established. Manure, if 
used at all, should be used with a sparing hand, and when I use any, it is fresh manure 
from the stable door ; this decomposes slowly, and, consequently, endures the longer. 

Now by the practice here described, it will be seen that some Ave or six barrows of the 
loam is abundantly sufficient for any wall tree ; whereas, by the old mode of what is termed 
'* border making," nearly as many cartloads are required. I have trees thus planted, 
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which ripen their wood as thoroughly every year as trees in Peach-houses ; and as for gum, 
it is seldom or ever seen : neither does a single shoot ever perish at the point by this system 
of culture. I must, however, whilst o^ this part of the subject, name what I consider another 
adjunct of good culture, viz., a judicious course of stopping. My practice is to pinch or 
stop all through the summer, wherever any necessity exists, commencing with the 
" gourmands,*' or over-gross young shoots, in the end of May, and continuing to stop 
almost weekly some or other of the coarser shoots, commencing chiefly with the upper 
portions of the tree, and working downwards ; the lower, and inferior or weak portions, I 
leave growing until the last. This is the true way to equalise the sap, which some think 
to accomplish by winter pruning and fanciful forms of training, both which involve a con- 
siderable amount of labour, and generally end in disappointment. 

A person who had not fully considered the question of the ripening of the wood, would 
be astonished at beholding the vast difference existing, in the months of September or 
October, between a Peach planted in very deep and very rich soU, and one placed under 
the control here pointed out; the one still rambling away, and producing numberless 
axillary shoots, and appearing as though it wanted two months more of summer ; the other 
arrived at a total cessation of growth, and, although less robust, possessing already plump 
buds on firm, short-jointed wood. The difference, moreover, becomes again manifest 
beneath the knife of the pruner, the one cutting like our hard-wooded trees, the other 
much like a Easpberry cane. 

One of the most important features connected with this mode of culture (and to which 
I would respectfully direct the attention of the peach grower), is the perfect control under 
which trees thus circumstanced are placed, together with the systematic mode of cropping 
on the borders, and which becomes quite compatible with a perfect system of tree culture. 

In thus appropriating a border to Peaches or other trees on the platform mode, I 
always devote at least four feet next the wall to what I term " root culture ; " that is to 
say, such space belongs exclusively to the fruit-tree roots, and may either remain idle, or 
receive top-dressings or mulchings, as the case may require. As a general principle, 
however, in small gardens, I would advise some compromise ; one yard would suffice, 
avoiding all cropping opposite the platforms or station. Vegetables, therefore, may be 
cropped, and the ground dug deep for the first two years after planting, to within a yard of 
the wall ; and my advice and practice is, that about six inches be relinquished eveiy year 
afterwards, until a clear space of five feet be left next the wall ; this, of course, would occur 
in four years after planting, by which period the trees would be nearly covering the spaces 
allotted to them, and would then require the whole volume of soil between the wall and 
the limits assigned, for their surfeu^e-roots to spread and ramify in. 

The rest of the border may henceforth be dug deep and cropped to within this distance, 
for it is no injury to the trees to cut away what fibres extend beyond this line ; and thus 
the root culture of the trees and vegetable cropping may be inade compatible, and both 
carried out in the utmost perfection. 

This five feet will present ample space to carry out a top-dressing, which I ought to 
have stated before, is a necessary adjunct of this system. I need scarcely remark here, 
that it is one thing to mix dung or other gross manures with the volume of the soil, and 
another to place a coating on the surface of the border annually; or, in other words, it is 
one thing to gorge a tree whether in want or not, and another to present food as its needs 
require. 

By the mode of planting here recommended, it will be found that the trees, after being 
planted some four or five years, will both require and enjoy a top-dressing every June or 
July, as the case may be. 

My practice is to permit the ground to become fairly warmed with solar heat before 
applying my annual coating or top-dressing. I moreover suffer the ground to become 
somewhat dry, and if it cracks slightly, so much the better ; for by this I am assured the 
atmosphere has penetrated the whole volume freely. Now this is generally the case a 
little before the fruit commence their last swelling — say in the early part of July. It may 
here be remarked, however, that when the case is very severe, top-dressing must be applied 
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much earlier, and this may be determined by the character of the young wood, which will 
of course point out the amount of vigour in the tree. 

The mulching then being applied under these circumstances, I invariably seize the chance 
of giving the trees one thorough soaking of water ; indeed for my long wall I generally 
employ three men carrying water for nearly half a day, for I regard one thorough satura- 
tion of the soil of much greater import than several slight waterings. 

I ought here to observe, that I suffer the newly-applied mulch to become heated with 
the sun s rays before I apply the water, and this I cdways endeavour to do on a sunny day, 
when the mulch is heated with the sun*s rays. 

It is truly astonishing to witness the vigour imparted to the trees under the above 
circumstances , and all the robbers, or gross shoots, having been stopped previously to the 
application, an impulse is given to the lower and inferior parts of the tree^ which I regard 
of the utmost benefit. The powerful root action hitherto excited by the growing principle 
in the superior parts, being now rendered available to the augmentation of those which are 
in a weaker condition, especially those at the bottom of the wall. 

In removing large Hmbs from Peach and Nectarine trees, when such amputation 
becomes necessary, it is particularly essential that some material be employed to cicatrise 
the wound ; for no tree is more impatient of amputation than these. Some use grafting 
wax ; others paint the wound over, or rather, I might say, apply a coating of white lead to 
it : for my purt, I have generally used a mixture of lime, cow- dung, and strong clay, well 
kneaded together, putting a screen of cloth or linen over the whole, to prevent rifting. 

On no account, however, should limbs more than two years old be removed, unless in 
cases of sheer necessity ; it is better to be content with a branch which possesses but few 
shoots, than to cut it away. However, cases will arise in which an operation of the kind 
must be performed. Operations such as this should be anticipated : tiie finger and thumb 
applied judiciously, in a timely way, will, for the most part, supersede the bill-hook 
and the saw. 

It is a common complaint that the Peach is short-lived, and there appears much reason 
for it Those, however, who make use of the privilege so freely accorded of visiting the 
magnificent seat of Ghatsworth, the residence of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, will 
feel compelled to revise their pre-conceived notions in this respect. I had the pleasure, a 
short time since, of doing so ; and although I have in my time been accustomed to see fine 
Peach trees, J could scarcely have coApeived it possible for any amount of horticultural 
skill to have preserved so long, and in such splendid condition, so noble a Peach tree as at 
this moment exists in one of the houses there. The exact measurement of this extra- 
ordinary Peach tree I did not inquire, and I lament the omission.* 

The tree appears to be of some twenty or thirty years* standing, and its huge arms 
extend right and left over a space which, under ordinary circumstances, would require half- 
a-dozen trees to cover. It has borne most remarkable crops, as I was informed ; and no 
wonder, for the young wood appears as if disposed by a mathematical precision, and, I may 
add, about equal in strength in all parts of the tree. 

Judging from its present appearance, this noble tree is likely to endure some half- 
score years longer, and I must confess that I never saw, in any tree, so triumphant a 
refutation of the idea of a Peach tree being necessarily short-lived. 

To conclude my long remarks, I may observe that no maxims of planting, training, 
pruning, or stopping, will prove of any avail, if insects be permitted to ravage the leaves 
of the Peach and Nectarine. No tree sufifers sooner from such depredators. This, 
however, is a wide question, and may form the subject of some future remarks. 

* ** We visited besides four large Pine-houses, one Strawberry and Cherry-bouse, and Peach-houses — one of 
which contains the finest * Royal George * Peach tree in the kingdom, the branches extending 70 feet in width, 
and the height from 17 to 20 feet, and of the most perfect symmetry. In 1842, seventy dozen fruit were 
obtained from it'" — From the ^Ikicription of Buxton, Chatsworih, aind OaaUeton, Abridged from Adam*t 
(km of the Peak, \U1 » 
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ON THE ROTATION MANAGEMENT OF CROPS IN VEGETABLE 

FORCING STRUCTURES, Ac. 

By a T. 

" EvEBT department of gardening has objects or final results pecnliar to itself, and the main 
beauty of each of these departments will consist in the perfection with which these results 
are obtained." Thus truthfully wrote one of the most philanthropic friends of gardening 
and gardeners — the immortal Loudon — ^we say truthfully wrote, because every gardener 
imbued with a love of order and economy in the exercise of his profession will so appreciate 
it, whereas, those who "care for none of these things,** and consequently deny any 
pretension to such qualifications, will unflinchingly treat as a chimera the quotation we have 
selected. Be this as it may, however, it is a palpable fact that the luxurious requirements 
of our employers have increased to a multitudinous extent, and, of consequence, the duties 
of the gardeners themselves in a corresponding ratio during the first half of the current 
century. 

Time was, and the period not a remote one, when the winter acceleration of vegetables 
vras looked upon as a luxiuy and a delicacy, in lieu of being regarded as it has now become 
the case, a common-place necessity. 

Forced Asparagus, New Potatoes, Early Rhubarb, French Beans, Young Carrots and 
Radishes, Mushrooms, Forced Sea Kale, Pot-herbs and Sweet^herbs, &c., in a green state, 
were, in times gone by, considered as luxurious delicacies of the hyemal season^ whilst a 
handsome young cucumber produced at table, or seen depending from the hothouse roof on 
Christmas Day, when nought save a transparent barrier of glass intervened between its ver- 
dure and the snow, was deemed a downright prodigy at one time ; but, in these latter times, 
all those enumerated, and much more in addition, 'must be "supplied on demand ; " they 
are indispensable requisites now, and the ingenuity and energies of gardeners must alike be 
unceasingly directed to their attainment, in order to comply with the demands of fastidious 
affluence and fashionable expectation. 

It would not be altogether irrelevant to the present subject to attempt a discussion of 
the important question, as to whether the means generally placed at the gardener's command 
for the artificial production of vegetables on an extensive scale, are so extensively adequate 
to the requirements of such cases as they ought to be ; we believe they are not, but, never- 
theless, do not now contemplate entering into this part of the subject, rather intending to 
observe, now that the opportune season for doing so has arrived, on the general routine of 
practice to be adopted under existing circumstances ; and, notwithstanding, that much, very- 
much, remains to be done for the more advantageous forcing of delicate vegetables in 
winter, it will not be controverted that much more than is usually performed, also remains 
to be accomplished by the measures even now at our disposal. 

How frequently, for example, may we not observe long ranges of forcing pits and 
structures of the kind, (whether heated by the agency of fermented substances, or by that 
of hot-water tanks and pipes, it is immaterial for the moment to consider,) remaining 
unemployed for months together, at the precise season when they should be stored with 
suitable winter vegetables in abundance ; the crops that are more immediately to be 
deemed the productions of summer suns, as Melons, Cucumbers, &c., no longer occupying 
them, the work of these structures in too many instances is for the season accomplished, 
until revivified by the busy rendering influence of returning spring. 

Nor let it be supposed that this descriptive state of things is applicable to, or known to 
occur, but in establishments where the non-residence or non-requirements of the family in 
the winter season would render such productions superfluous ; for if such were the case, 
the bestowal of extra labour, expense, and care upon them would be uncalled for, but, on 
the contrary, no inconsiderable plurality of instances might be adduced, where ways and 
means such as we have already alluded to, exist extensively, and yet the various " delicacies 
of the season," though they be much in demand, are not always found forthcoming in 
sufficient plenty. 
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If any advantage could accrue from the further pursuit of our subject in this manner, 
abundant materials are extant wherewith to pursue it, but convinced of the inutility of such 
a course, and moreover, that so far from any material good arising, considerable harm 
might perhaps result from following it up, we will dismiss the allusions that have been 
already directed with this observation, in justification of what has been now advanced, 
namely ; that the interests of employer and employed are alike so intimately blended, and 
80 equally involved in the importance of allowing ample means for the obtainment of all 
the desiderata appertaining to an extensive establishment, and the most equitable and 
economical disposition and employment of those means when allowed, that any inefficiency or 
neglect of them must of consequence engender disappointment and all its attendant results. 

Where a range or ranges of vegetable forcing structures exist, there should properly be 
no cessation of employment for them the year throughout ; they may advantageously, and 
therefore they should^ unceasingly be occupied, and if the occupation of them is conducted 
judiciously and with wonted foreUiought, even though these structures for the acceleration 
of vegetables derive, as in the majority of cases we presume to be the case, their calorific 
medium from the somewhat uncertain agency of fermenting materials, one crop may be 
brought forward to prepare the way for a successional crop of a very different kind ; late 
Melons, for instance, may thus succeed early Cucumbers ; French Beans succeed late 
Melons ; Asparagus follow French Beans ; after Asparagus, Rhubarb may be introduced ; 
Sea Kale next in order, and finally, seoondaiy crops of Melons or Cucumbers in succession. 

Presuming all the while, that forcing accommodation is on an appropriately extensive 
scale, another rotation plan would be, to produce a crop of early Horn Carrots (with inter- 
seminations of short-top Radishes) after late Cucumbers, then Asparagus, and to follow 
the latter, a secondary crop of Melons ; to be followed by a secondary crop of forced French 
Beans, Sea PCale being made to come after the Bean crop ; conduding the round with 
Cucumbers or Melons. A third rotation may be performed as follows, viz. : to succeed the 
latest Melon crop in November, a crop of Potatoes ; Rhubarb or Asparagus to follow ; then 
sweet herbs, as Basil, Maijoram, &c., and to conclude with a successional Cucumber crop. 

For a fourth succession of vegetables. Asparagus first ; next Potatoes ; then Early 
Stone, or Dutch Turnips intersown with Turnip Radishes : Chilies to follow, after which 
winter Cucumbers. 

A fifth rotation might advantageously be accomplished thus; after late Melons or 
Cucumbers, a crop of Dwarf Peas ; then Rhubarb, Asparagus, or Sea Kale ; after which 
a secondaiy crop of Horn Carrots or Stone Turnips, always interdrilling carrots and turnips 
with Short-top and Turnip Radishes respectively, and of course on all occasions completing 
the round wi^ Cucumbers, Melons, Chilies, &c. 

Perform a sixth rotation with either French Beans, Early Potatoes, Carrots or 
Asparagus, after Chilies are ripe in Autumn, to be followed by the earliest Melon crop ; 
late Cucumbers being next in order. To pursue the systematic rotation of crops in detail 
to greater length, would be unattended with practical utility, or what is worse, have a 
tendency to perplex the uninitiated who may happen to peruse the foregoing general hints ; 
it will rather be of more use, and still suffice to observe, that the successional arrangement 
of crops of vegetables under glass being almost inexhaustible when well carried out, may 
be made ad Itbitum to any extent that existing means will permit of doing, and it is almost 
needless to observe, of course so arranged as to comply with the particular tastes and 
requirements of particular families, thus : Asparagus,' Sea Kale, or Rhubarb, may happen 
to be vegetables especially in demand, forced Asparagus probably to a greater extent than 
any other vegetable at that season of the year, and it will be obvious to the practical 
culturist there can be no difficulty in existence in obtaining half-a-dozen or more 
successions of such vegetables, alternating with each other by means of the same 
structures. As there are several minor matters, however, which it is requisite to make 
incidental allusion to, we shall, in our next number, briefiiy refer to the winter protection 
and acceleration of various salading, as Endive, Lettuce, Mustard and Cress, &c. 

(To be Continued.) 
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GOETHE'S ESSAY ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 

(J^rcmaUUed from the Gennan bp Edwabd Oktgies.) 

*' Lo, he goeth by xne. and I see htan not ; 
he puMih on also, bat I peroeiTe him not**— Job, ix. 11. 

** Voir Tentr lea ohoaea, eat le melUenr moyen de lea expllqner."— Tuxpiii. 



INTBODUCTION. 

1. Evert one who has studied even to but a little extent the vegetation of plants, will 
easily observe, that sometimes certain external parts will transform themselves, and, in a 
greater or less degree, pass into the shape of those parts nearest to them. 

2. So we see, for example, that the single flower transforms itself into a double one, 
when, instead of stamens and anthers, there appear petals, either quite the same in shape 
and colour with the other petals, or still bearing evident marks of their origin. 

8. K we observe that, in this manner, it is possible for a plant to make a step 
backwards, and to invert the order of vegetation, then we shall become more attentive to 
the regular way which nature goes, and we shall learn those laws of transformation by 
which nature produces one part through and out of the other, and forms the most diversified 
shapes merely by the modification of a single organ. 

4. The secret affinity existing among Uie different external parts of plants, as leaves, 
calyx, corolla, and stamens, which develope themselves after and ota of each other, has, in 
general, been noticed by naturalists long ago ; and has been the subject of special attention, 
and this phenomenon, by which one and the same organ presents itself to our eye under 
so many modifications, has been called the Metamorphosis of Plants.' (Morphology.) 

6. This metamorphosis presents itself in three different ways : regular, irregular, and 
accidental, 

6. We may just as well call the regular metamorphosis a progressive one ; for it may 
be traced firom the first seminal leaves gradually upwards to the last development of the 
fruit; by transferring one form into another as on an intellectual ladder, progressing 
towards the highest point of nature. It is this metamorphosis which I have attentively 
studied for several years, and to explain which I undertake the present essay. We shall 
therefore, in the following order, consider the plant only so &r as it is annual, and notice its 
progress from the seed onwards to its fructification, without interruption. 

7. The irregular metamorphosis may be considered as retrograde ; for as nature in the 
former case hurries on to its great destination, so here, in this case, it goes backwards one 
or more steps. There she produces flowers as by an irresistible propensity and with 
mighty efforts fits them out for fructification; here, on the contrary, nature seems 
enervated, and her powers feeble, and though perhaps agreeable to our eyes, still inwardly 
deprived of power and action. By the experience, with which this kind of metamorphosis 
furnishes us, we shall be enabled to discover what is secreted by the regular metamorphosis ; 
we shall also ,see clearly here what we could suppose only before, and in this manner we 
are enabled sooner to attain our aim. 

8. From that kind of metamorphosis, however, which as accidental originates in external 
causes, chiefly by insects, we shall turn our attention away, as it might induce us to leave 
the simple road we intend to follow, and to displace our aim. Perhaps we shall find 
occasion another time to speak of these monstrous excrescences, which are still kept in 
fixed limits. 

0. I have ventured to give this present essay without reference to explanatory figures, 
which in many instances might be found necessary. I reserve to myself to add them in 
future, which may be done so much easier, as there is plenty of materials left to explain and 
complete this present small and merely preliminary essay. In that case I shaU not be 
obliged to take such measured steps as now. I shall be able to add other analogous 
subjects and passages, taken from authors, partake of my views. Particularly, I shall 
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not forget to make use of all the works of those contemporary authors who are the pride 
and honour of this noble science; it is to them that I deliver and dedicate these 
pages. 

[This essay was first published in the year 1790 ; it was reprinted in 1881 , but Goethe 
did not fulfill the promises given in the above paragraph. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this truly great man — great as a poet, philosopher, naturalist, and historian, equally 
excelling in most of the different branches of science and literature — was prevented from 
bestowing more time and attention to morphology in his latter years. Finding himself 
unable to carry out his former intentions, and distracted by other literary and scientific 
pursuits, which completely occupied his time and thoughts, he added no original 
matter in the second edition, excepting a very interesting relation of his early life and 
botanical studies, in order to explain how he was led by degrees to conceive first the idea 
of a metamorphosis, and how he followed it out. And then he gives a compilation of 
passives from other authors, to show the influence and development of his original ideas 
by other scientific botanists. Note of the Translator,] 

I. Of the Cotyledons. 

10. As we are determined to observe the gradual development of vegetable growth, 
we have to direct our attention to the plant in that very moment that it bursts forth 
from. the seed. In this period we may correctly and easily distinguish all its proper 
parts. It leaves its envelopes more or less behind in the ground ; of these we shall take 
no further notice for the present. As soon as the radicle has taken hold in the ground, 
it pushes on and exposes to light the first organs of growth, which have been present 
already in the seed. 

11. These first organs are known as Cotyledons, or seminal leaves. 

12. They often appear deformed, as if filled with a raw matter, swelling out just as 
much in thickness as in breadth ; their vessels are hardly distinguishable from the mass 
of the whole ; they have little resemblance to a tnie leaf, and we might feel inclined to 
consider them as organs quite distinct from seed leaves. 

13. In many plants, however, they approach nearer to the shape of leaves ; they become 
more flat, and, exposed to light and air, assume the green colour to a greater degree ; 
their vessels become more distinct, and begin to resemble the ribs of leaves. 

14. Lastly, they appear to us as real leaves ; their vessels are capable of the most 
delicate development ; their resemblance with the succeeding leaves not allowing us to 
take them for proper organs, we call them, therefore, ^e first leaves of the stem, 

15. It is impossible to imagine a leaf without a node, and a node without a bud 
(gem), so we may come to the conclusion, that the point where the cotyledons join must 
be the first true buddiug point of a plant. This opinion is justified by plants which send 
forth branches immediately out of the axill® of the cotyledons, as Vicia, Faha, &c. 

16. The cotyledons are mostly double and opposite, and this causes us to make an 
observation whick will as we proceed, appear of still greater importance. These leaves of 
the first bud are placed opposite, even when the succeeding leaves of the stem will he 
aJUemate. Here, therefore, appears a contraction and connexion of parts, which afterwards 
are standing aloof and separated. Still more curious it is when the cotyledons appear as 
many small leaves, collected around an axis, from where the stem rise, bearing the succeed- 
ing leaves solitary and alternate around itself; which case may be closely examined in the 
ConifersB. Here we see the cotyledons form a sort of calyx, and we shall in fiiture have 
to remember the present case when we shall find other analogous phenomena. 

17. Plants, which germinate with one seminal leaf only (Monocotyledones), we pass 
unnoticed for the present. 

18. But we have to observe that even such cotyledons as approach nearest to the 
formation of leaves, if compared with them, will always be found of less perfect development. 
Particularly their margin is more simple, and presents few traces of incisions, as their 
sur&ce is void of hair or other proper vessels of perfect leaves. 
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II. Development of the CauUne Leaves from Node to Node. 

19. We may now doselj watch the successive deyelopment of the leayes, as the graduallj 
progressing actions of nature are now open before our eyes. Some few of the leaves have 
been present already in the seed-corn, folded up between the cotyledons, and in this state 
are called the plumule (gemmule, or primordial leaves). Their shape, if compared with the 
cotyledons and succeeding leaves, is different in different plants ; ^ut still, in general, thej 
differ from the cotyledons in being flat, tender, and, in short, more like true leaves, of a green 
colour, with a bud at their base ; so that their a£Bmity with the other leaves is no more to 
be doubted : generally they are inferior to true leaves, by not having their margin so 
completely developed. 

20. Meanwhile the ulterior development goes on from node to node throughout the whole 
leaf, elongating the central rib and spreading out side ribs, more or less incb'ning towards 
the sides. The different relations of the ribs towards each other are the principal cause 
of those many varieties of shape in leaves. Now the leaves may appear crenate, deeply 
incised, or composed of sevend smaller leaves, in which case they seem to form a perfect 
little twig. The Date Palm furnishes us with a striking example of the progressive 
modification from the most simple form to the most complicated. After several succeeding 
leaves, integral and simple, the middle rib begins to push on and elongate, the fEin-shaped 
simple leaf is torn, separated into many leaflets, and another highly complicated twig-like 
leaf is developed. 

21. In the same degree, that the leaf becomes moro developed, the leaf-stalk de- 
velopes itself, either as an immediate part of the leaf, or as a distinct organ, which 
afterwards may be easily separated from the leaf. 

22. That this proper leaf-stalk (petiole) has a great inclination to assume the shape of 
the leaf, we may see in different plants, as in the Orange for example ; and its organisation 
will give occasion to some observations, which we shall pass by for the present 

23. At the same time we shall not yet take any notice of the stipules ; we only remark 
here, that if they form part of the petiole, they will likewise in the most remarkable 
manner be transformed with the metamorphosis of the leaf-stalk. 

94. As the leaves derive their principal food from the sap of the stem, more or less 
watery and undigested, so they derive their greater development and refinement from light 
and air. When we see the cotyledons produced in the seed com not at all or very 
incompletely organised and developed, and as if filled with raw and undigested sap, so we 
shall see the leaves of aquatic plants, which grow under the surface of water, not so 
perfectiy oi^anised as those exposed to the free air. Plants will even produce smoother 
and less organised leaves in confined, low, and moist situations, which, if removed to more 
exposed places, will become rough, hairy, and altogether of a finer organisation. 

25. In the same manner, we find the anastomose of the vessels which produce the 
cellular tissue of a leaf, by springing from the ribs and trying to meet at their extremities, 
if not solely produced by the influence of rarefied gases, still greatiy assisted by them. 
If leaves of plants growing under water assume the shape of filaments, of become ramified 
like anUers, we feel inclined to ascribe this formation to the absence of a perfect anasto- 
mose. The growth of the Ranunculus aquatilis illustrates this theory in an evident 
manner ; those leaves which are produced under water consist of thread-like ribs only, but 
those produced above water have their ribs filled with the cellular tissue, combining them 
into one integral leaf, by the perfect action of the anastomose. We find even leaves where 
this action has been in operation only parUy, that in consequence they aro partly integral 
and partly filiform, thus clearly showing the transition. 

26. Experience has taught us that leaves consume different gases, which enter into 
combination with their internal fluids, and there remains no doubt that this digested sap 
returns to the stem, and forms the chief food of the bud, in or near the axil of the leal 
Scientific men have analysed these gases, contained in leaves and stems, and have perfectly 
ascertained this fact. 

27. We observe in some plants that one node comes out of another. With the 
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Gramineas, where the hanlm is closed at eveiy node, it is quite evident Not so in other 
plants, which are either quite hollow in the centre, or filled with pith, or, rather, with 
medullary tissue. As it has been doubted lately whether pith deserves the highest rank, in 
iX)nseqaence of being supposed the principal seat and cause of growth and vitality, and as 
it is now asserted, and I think with good reasons, too, that the internal side of the second 
bark, called the liber, is in reality this seat of vitality, so we shall now sooner become con- 
vinced that a node, deriving its food from the lower one, will receive this fluid in a more 
purified and filtered state, at the same time deriving benefit from the lower leaves, and 
that it therefore will be enabled to develope itself to greater perfection in nourishing its 
leaves and buds with a more digested sap. 

28. In this manner, as the raw and unprepared sap becomes digested and finer, the 
plant itself will gradually become more perfectly developed, till it arrives at the limits fixed 
by nature. We now see the leaves in their greatest perfection, and shall soon observe a 
new phenomenon, which implies that the period we observed till then is at ui end, and a 
second one is approaching — ^the period of flowering. 

III. Trarmtion to the Flowering period. 

d9. This transition will arrive quicker or slower. In the last case we generally observe 
that the leaves begin to contract again, specially to lose all their diflerent incisions of the 
margin, but expanding more or less towards their base, where they are connected with the 
stem ; at the same time we observe the space from one node to another becoming longer, or 
the stem at least to become much thinner than before. 

80. It has been observed, that abundant food hinders the flowering period, but, on the 
contrary, that a less plentiful, even scarce supply, will accelerate it. Hereby we see still 
clearer the action of the leaves, of which we treated in the preceding paragraphs. So 
long as there are raw fluids left to digest, so long the plant will continue to produce organs 
fit for digesting this food. 

(To be Canttnaed.) 
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Kbw and Bakb Plahts in Flowbil Crowea 
stricta. Though the foliage and flowers of this 
scarce speeies, when contrasted with C. aaligna and 
iaHfolia, were leae distinct in appearance than the j 
really are, the perx>endicnlar habit of gro?rth would 
immediately confer upon it a dissimilaritj equally 
as striking as the specific appellation is appro- 
priate; but even in these appendages, a casual 
glance will detect some difference; for while the 
shoots grow quite erect, are much more rigid, and 
tomewhat ruddier than its congeners, the leaves 
are considerably shorter, and the florescence of a 
rieher, brighter, and more uniform rosy red, suf- 
fused with glowing purple. The chief distinction, 
however, as it will be inferred, resides in the ten- 
dency to grow upright and the less irregular habitude 
assumed in comparison with C, saliffna, with which, 
as it flowers, if anything, with greater freedom, it 
will be found a meet companion in every collection 
of New Holland plants. 

The subject of our present remarks was a thriving 
young specimen raised from seeds obtained from 
Australia by the Messrs. Henderson, who produced 
it at a meeting of the Horticultural Society held 
in Regent Street, on the 2nd ult; and subsequently 
we were &vonred with the inspection of it in fine 



condition of bloom, juzta-positioned with C. saligna 
in their nursery at Pineapple Place. 

Braseia macvJUUa majcr. Blooming with all 
the freedom of the old spotted Brassia, we noticed 
this new species in a fine state in the rich collec- 
tion of Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney ; and, as the 
flowers are considerably laiger, the addition made 
to the specific distinction is well merited in the 
present instance. The ample lip of the species 
under notice is conspicuously distinguished by 
prominent dark-green spots on a ground-work 
of yellow green, and eeveral of the long, narrow, 
sub-linear, greenish-yellow sepals and petals, mea- 
sured upwards of five inches in length. 

Epidendrum floribundwm, ww. A very vigorous 
growing plants but apparently no more than a 
variety of the above, also came under our notice 
at the Hackney Nursery, exhibiting a numerously- 
branched terminal panicle nearly a foot in length, 
supported by a stout succulent-looking stem about 
18 inches high; and in addition to the habitude being 
more robust in all respects than that of the orig^inal 
many-flowered Epidendrum, the inflorescence is 
also somewhat different, a green tinge supplying 
the place of white apparent in the tip and petals 
of the latter. 
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Hoya imperialia (Large-leaved yaiiety). Mr. 
Glendinning has this noble Bomean climber in a 
very fine state at the Chiswick Kursery, jnst now ; 
and those who are still sceptical as to the lozoriant 
condition it will attain to nnder successfol cultare, 
should embrace this opportunity of inspecting it, 
in order that the trite old maxim of " Seeing, 
being believing," may lose none of its recogniBod 
importance in the present instance ; for, most 
undoubtedly this plant has realised the most eulo- 
gistic, though by some deemed exaggerated ac- 
counts that have ever been given to the public 
respecting the immense size of its flower-clusters, 
the freedom with which they are produced, or in 
fine as regards the size and substance of the flowers 
individually. 

The specimen we are directing attention to, is a 
trelliaged one, nearly 4 feet high, and 2 feet dia- 
meter, flourishing and blooming with the utmost 
vigour, BO much so, that we were enabled to enu- 
merate upwards of a dozen flower-trusses in diffe- 
rent stages of development, and these on both old 
and growing wood, four of which were fully ex- 
panded, and several others nearly so : one of these 
trusses of inflorescence measured 9 or 10 inches 
through, supported by a proportionately stout 
peduncle 8 or 9 inches long, and composing a 
magnificent umbel of flowers thirteen or fourteen 
in number, radiating on pedicels full 3 inches in 
length, the flowers themselves, when expanded, 
being equal in diameter to the length of their 
secondary footstalks. 

It appears to delight in an extensive, well- 
drained, rooting medium, a slight bottom warmth, 
and brisk stove temperature, preserved in a humid 
state in warm weather; and whether we admire 
this truly imperial Hoya for the noble aspect of its 
thick, twining stems and luxuriant glossy foliage, 
or for the superb clusters of chocolate-coloured^ 
shining, waxy flowers, which it produces so copiously, 
their prominent central columns of fructification, ex- 
hibiting the polish, and in their outward appearance 
the consistency of manu&ctured articles, yielded 
by the Ivory Palm, all must acknowledge it to be 
«ne of the finest climbing plants yet introduced to 
British collections. 

Vidoria regia. Several plants of this wonderful 
aquatic have been distributed from Kew during 
the current season, one or two of which we have 
recently met with in the principal metropolitan 
nurseries, &c.; but if we may infer from the pro- 
gress this plant is making at the Royal Botanic 
Garden, and at Chatsworth, where the largest leaf 
is upwards of 4 feet in diameter, we should say 
that Messrs. Lowe of Clapton, and doubtless others 
who may have been erecting small tanks for its 
reception, will, ere long, require to set about their 
enlargement. In a zinc tank at the Clapton Nur- 
sery, the young plants are thriving well ; and on 
visiting Kew a few days ago , we perceived that 
the large aquarium devoted to several luxuriant 
specimens, is also becoming too circumscribed for 
the much further development of the immense 
foliage of this " Queen of all the Lilies," the most 
expansive leaf in the "Victoria-house" there, 
measuring rather more than 2 feet across. 

LcBlia PerriniL A superb specimen in a pot 



containing fibrous peat and plenty of drainage^, of 
this lovely Brazilian epiphyte, we observed in the 
orchidaceous collection at Kew, displaying a dozen 
spikes of its distinctly coloured, rich crimson- 
lipped flowers. In the same colleetion also came 
under our notice, those sweetly-scented but un- 
assuming little orchids, — 

Promenaa lentiginoaa and P. Stapdioides, both 
natives of Brazil, and belonging to the tribe 
VandtsoRf the fonner composed quite an epiphytal 
mass of greyish-green leaves, and greenish-purple 
flowers, the labellums of which were dotted in 
profusion with crimson maroon. The latter species 
exhibited a like profusion of inflorescence, resem- 
bling Stapdia flowers, but differing from PromeruBa 
lentiginoaa, in being greenish-yellow in colour, and 
in the sepals and petals being spotted as well as the 
lip, though the latter appendage was itself dis- 
tinguished by a greater density of similar-coloured 
dots. 

In cultivation, the first-mentioned epiphyte 
appeared to prefer growing in a basket of Sphag- 
num moss, the latter to grow upon a block of cork- 
tree wood. 

PJUox Drummondi alba. The many garden hy- 
brids of this omamentally-usefhl tribe for the flower- 
garden-vase, or greenhouse stage, are plentifully 
enough distributed in almost every shade of oolour 
produced by modifications of red and purple- 
crimson, but the white hybrid, though such a 
pleasant contrast would arise from its employment 
in conjunction with the more brilliant coloured 
varieties, is rarely seen in a good state of coltivar 
tion, which is perhaps attributed to its more 
delicate habit when treated as a biennial, and mul- 
tiplied, as most of the darker sorts are, l^ cuttings 
instead of seeds. Treated as an annual, it becomes 
more robust, but grown from cuttings, it is gene- 
rally found too frail a plant for the open air. 

Though not in a very vigorous state, we noticed 
it a short time since blooming at Messrs. Lee% at 
the Hammersmith Nursery. * 

Lvculia gratissimcL At Messrs. Fraser's Nnr- 
sexy, in the Lea-bridge Road, we saw plants not 
more than ten inches in height, each having a 
vigorous cyme of pink-coloured infloresceneeformed 
npon their summit. 

Achimenea Jayii, In the Brooklands Nuiaeiy, 
Blackheath Park, Mr. Ayres directed our attention 
to the above pretty hybrid, partaking of the general 
appearance of A, rosea, and the colour of one of 
the prettiest and best to cultivate of this lovely 
tribe, namely A. vemuta. 

It may be observed in most of the nurseries, but 
we apprehend the plant is predisposed to mildew, 
and if so, should be discarded from collections 
rather than risk the contamination with mildew of 
its congeners. 

Oxalis Botoiei, Perhaps one of the most attrac- 
tive and beautiful objects in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society just now, is a protected bed of 
this handsome greenhouse perennial. It produces 
a charming display and contrast, by the unrestricted 
profusion in which its elegant crimson flowers are 
borne in large trusses, conspicuously elevated by 
stout peduncles, above a leafy carpet of rich and 
glossy verdure. There is a complete mass of it 
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growing in a diy, and wann soaih border, front- 
ing one of the principal plant structures, and 
protected by a lean-to low brick pit, intended for 
minor CactL These appear to be the proper occu- 
pants of the border, with an inter-plantation of this 
OxaUs, which upspringing from its dormant con- 
dition on the decline of summer presents in early 
autumn, the unusually charming feature of a bed of 
glowing crimson, contrasted with leayes of a vernal 
greenness ; thisi, too, at a season when the severe 
frost of a single night» probably, has destroyed 
almost every vestige of floral beauty in the open 
air. Kor is this beautiful appearance exhibited by 
Oxalia Bomei^ altogether so transient as may at 
first be supposed ; nearly two months ago it was in 
the condition described, in the Society's Garden ; it 
is still fresh and beautiful, and there is a proba- 
bility of its continuing so for a month or six weeks 
to come, through the circumstance of its being 
merely protected from nocturnal frosts and dash- 
ing rains, in the cold structure before alluded to. 
For an in-door display, it is at this season of the 
year also an invaluable plant, and in several places 
we have found it extensively in use, as at Messrs. 
Henderson's in the Edgeware Boad, &c., and in a 
greenhouse at Wrest Park, the seat of Earl de Grey, 
in Bedfordshire : at the latter place in a luxuriant 
Btate. At the Horticultural Gardens, in the fine 
collection of orchids, we noticed, among others, 
flowering there, the ever blooming Phakmopsia 
grandifiora, in a fine state, with numerous long 
branching racemes in different stages of florescence ; 
the more advanced ones profusely adorned with their 
ample paper-white, yellow-marked blossoms, and a 
beautiful plant of MiUonia oandida is likewise de- 
serving of especial mention, from the number 
of rich brown and auriferous-mottled, white and 
violet-lipped flowers, that were expanded on it. 

Gum TuAOACAiTTH. The Common Gum, called 
Tragacanth, brought to us from the Levant, was 
thought by Linnseus to be produced by the plant 
called Astragalus Tragaeaniha, a French species, 
called by the botamsta of that country A, masnli- 
ensis ; but De Candolle assures us, that no gum 
whatever is furnished by that plant. Another 
species^ the A, creticua, has been named as the 
source of the drug, and it does appear that a small 
quantity is obtained from that species in Candia> 
but certainly not the bulk of the samples of Com- 
meroe. LabUlardidre relates, that his A. gumm\fer 
furnishes Tragacanth on Mount Lebanon ; but the 
samples obtained from thence are said not to be 
the same as those of commerce, being white and 
more transparent^ and dissolving less readily in 
water. Finally, Olivier assures us, that the prin- 
cipal part of the Tragacanth used in Europe, comes 
from AstragaluB verus, a Persian species. The 
only certain conclusion that can be drawn from 
these statesments is, that Tragacanth is a secretion 
from some sort of Astragalus belonging to that 
curious division of the genus, which consists of 
spiny bushes. The subject has been very recently 
investigated by James Brant, Esq., Her Majesty's 
Consul at Erzeroum, who has sent excellent dried 
specimens of the Tragacanth plants of Koordistan, 
to the Hon. W. F. Strangways. One of these is 
labelled '' The shrub that yields the white or best 



variety of Gum Tragacanth," and is the Astragalus 
gummifer, a very pretty bush, unknown in the 
gardens of Europe, and very much to be desired 
as an ornamental plant. For it is covered with my- 
riads of short spikes of yellow flowers, embedded in 
wool, and surrounded by bright green smooth leaves. 

Mr. Brant's other Tragacanth is labelled, " Shrub 
from which the red or inferior species of Gum 
Tragacanth is produced " This is quite a difierent 
plant, with hoary spiny leaves, and little cone-like 
heads of flowers, whose feathery calyxes are as long 
as the corollas. It is evidently very near the 
A. microosphdlvs of Willdenow. Hence it appears 
that the best Tragacanth is really furnished by 
A. gwmmifer, as Labillardi^re affirmed; that no 
additional evidence as to the accuracy of Olivier's 
statement concerning A. venis, has been obtained ; 
but the existence of a third Tragacanth plant has 
been clearly ascertained, which has been named 
A, strobiliferus. Lindley, in Bot, Reg., v. 26, p. 
88, MisceU, 

On thi Motion or Gux in Plants. In his 
investigation of the anatomy of Oyoadacece, Pro* 
fessor Morren has arrived at a fact of great interest 
in Vegetable Physiology. It is well known that 
all these plants yield an abundance of gum, which 
flows from them freely in a liquid state when 
wounded ; and that the flow of such matter takes 
place in spedai channels, namely, in long fistulas, 
whose walls are built up of cellular tissue. It \a 
usually supposed the Gum is a secretion firom the 
leaves of plants, and that it consequently flows 
from above downwards : it has been even compared 
to the blood, and regarded as the most pure, and 
most essential part of their nutritive matter. Pro- 
fessor Morren has, however, proved by some well- 
conducted experiments, that in Qycadaoese at least 
the gum moves from below upwards, and that it 
arises in the stem, where it mounts into the leaves. 
The author, therefore, suspected that gum is an 
ulterior ^elaboration, excited, or brought about, or 
at least assisted by some acid, probably supplied 
by the leaves themselves to the trunk ; a suspicion 
eventually confirmed by chemical investigation. 

M. de Ooninck, Professor of Chemistry at li^ge, 
analysed the leaves of Oycas revoluta, and ascer- 
tained that they contained V chlorohydricacid, pro- 
bably combined with soda or potash; 2? Oxalic acid, 
probably free ; and 8° oxalate of lime, forming the 
principal part of the solid exterior layer of the 
leaves — a very interesting fact, inasmuch as super- 
ficial indurations of plants have always hitherto 
been ascribed to the presence of silex. From these 
facts, M. Morren concludes, that in Cyoadacea, 
gum is formed at the expense of the starch of the 
stem, and that such a change is efiected by the 
action of the free oxalic acid secreted in the leaves. 
We are, therefore, to understand that Gum is a 
form of the nutritive matter of plants ; that, in- 
stead of being the result of vegetable digestion, it 
is a principle created by Nature for their crude 
food ; that one, at least, if not the principal of the 
functional purposes for which starch is universally 
dispersed through the tissue of plants, is in order 
that it may be everywhere ready for conversion 
into gum : and finally, that it is in the form of gum 
that starch passes through the sides of the tissue 
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in which ito granuleB were originally genented. — 
BoL, Reg,, y. 26, p. 14, Miacell. 

Thh Mumb Plum ov Japan. The Mnme of 
Japan, is a yellow-fruited plum {Prunu8 Jfume,) 
called by Thunbeiig in hia Flora of that country, 
a Japan Apricot, ib very common, and thriyes in 
the most northern parts, where it grows 15 or 20 
feet high, and is very like an apricot-tree. It is, 
however, in its wild state, or when made into 
hedges, only a thick bush, veiy much branched, 
and 8 or 12 feet high. It is commonly cultivated 
for its beautiful flowers, as well as for its fruit 
The Mume is much spoken of in the Chinese and 
Japanese legends of their saints, and in the history 
of great men and celebrated poets: it is even 
looked upon as something holy. Hlgrims are 
shown ancient trunks of this tree under which 
deified princes have rested, and celebrated priests, 
or inspired poets composed their psalms and sub- 
lime canticles. For this reason young plants 
struck from cuttings of such holy trees have a 
great ralue throughout the empire of Japan. The 
JruU ripens in June. When ripe it is insipid, and 
therefore it is salted in a green state like cucum- 
bers^ and then is eaten as a vegetable, with rice and 
fish. Europeans, however, do not admire the 
sharp and bitter taste. When salted, the plums 
are often mixed with the leaves of Oeymum 
criepum, which give them a red tint. The juice 
of the green fruit is used as a refreshing drink in 
fevers^ and is also indispensable in preparing a beau- 
tiful light pink colour with CarthamusorSafflower. 
In good seasonal, the tree is in fall flower in 
February, when the altars of idols and dwelling- 
houses are everywhere decorated with ita branches, 
which the Japanese regard as a symbol of the 
return of spring. The blossom of the wild plant is 
white, but there are cultivated varieties with vari- 
ous shades of colour between white and red ; and 
some are even green or slightiy yellow. Double 
varieties are in most request^ and dwarfed trees of 
that description are planted everywhere near dwel- 
lings and round temples. The largest collections 
of these varieties, said to amount to several hun- 
dreds, is in the possession of the Prince of Tsikusen. 
^Bot, Reg., v. 81, p. 45, MiweU. 

FaAJTuaoENSK Tau of Sikbba Lion. The 
" Bungo," or Frankincense Tree, is an evergreen, 
and one of the most graoeiul in an African forest ; 
it grows in great abundance in the colony and in 
the neighbourhood, and is generally found in rather 
elevated situations ; its foliage is a very dark green, 
the leaf smooth and pointed, and not large ; the 
trunk, which is rather smooth at first, is then 
euQously marked with white patches^ which make 
the tree very remairkable at a distance. The lower 
stem is almost invariably perfectly straight, and at 
tiie height of 20 or 25 feet usually branches off; tiie 
range of height of the trees may be from 40 to 60 
feet ; when aged the bark becomes rugged, very 
thick, and the white patches disappear ; the flower 
is very simple, white and small. The tree is sub- 
ject to the ravages of an insect which bores holes 
in every direction, half an inch in diameter ; the 
operations of this insect occasion the production of 
the " Bungo " in very conuderable quantities ; 
sometimes, no doubt, the gum drops pure from the 



tree, but the chief supply is mixed up with woodj 
particles resembling sawdust, and is forced fivm the 
holes by the insect, and gathered from the grass 
and ground by the natives. When fresh, the gum 
is of a high reddish colour, tranahicent, and very 
fragrant, soft and adhesive. The native Timmanee 
women use the gum, powdered and mixed with 
palm oil, as a kind of perfume, and it is commonly 
sold in the market of Freetown for this purposew 
The gum, when burnt on a red hot plate of iron» 
gives forth a very grateful and highly aromatic 
odour; by some it is supposed to be the triM 
" Thus." The wood makes excellent fuel ; the per- 
fume it diffuses whilst burning, is extremely 
agreeable to most persona. M. S, Mdmile, Btq.f 
BoL Reg,, v. 25. p. 80, MiaceXL 

Thh Pisorai I^kbb. This is one of the most mag^ 
nificant trees, both in foliage and flower, perhaps 
that exists. It appears to have been introdooed 
during the Inca dynasty, into the valleys of Cnsoo^ 
where, in a climate, the mean temperature of which 
is 60® Fafar., it attains such a size as is never 
witnessed in the largest of our European forest 
trees. It was generally planted about villages, in 
that of Tucay, the country residence of the latter 
Incas : eight leagues from Cuseo, there exist speci- 
mens of it 5 fkthoms in circumference, and nearly 
70 feet high ; the foliage, of a deep green, is thick 
and spreading, and the leaif is in shape something 
like the Cinchonas ; it flowers in December, and is 
then one mass of carnation colour. /. B, Penda$ui, 
Esq.. Bo$. Reg. v. 25, p. 18, MiscelL 

HoaTiooLTURAL Gaidshs OF Bhauovifobk 
The most interesting object in Bhangulpore^ 
was the Horticultural Gardensi, whose origin and 
flourishing condition are due to the activity and 
enterprise of Major Napleton, commanding the 
Hill-rangers. The site is remarkably good, con- 
sisting of fifteen acres, that were, four years ago, 
an indigo-field, but now a really smiling garden. 
About fifty men are employed ; and the number of 
seeds and vegetables annually distributed is very 
great. Of the trees, used for shade and for 
ornament, the most conspicuous are the Tamarind, 
(of which one superb specimen stands conspicuous 
near the seed-room), Tecoma, Jasminoides, Ery- 
thrinas, Adansonia, Bombax, Teak, Banyan, Peepul- 
Sisso, Gasuarina^ Terminalia, Melia, Bauhinia. 
Of introduced species for ornament or use, Engliah 
and Chinese flat Peaches (pruned to the centre to 
let the sun in). Mangos of various sorts, Eugeni* 
Jambos, various Anonas, Litchi, Loquat, and 
Longan, Oranges, Sapodilla; Apple, Pear, both 
succeeding tolerably; various Oabul and Perman 
varieties of fruit-trees ; Figs, Grapes, Gnavas, 
Apricots, and Jujubes. The Grapes look extremely 
well, but require great skill and care in the 
management. They form a long covered walk, 
with a row of Plantains on the west side, to 
diminish the effects of the hot winds, but even 
with this screen, it is inferior to the opposite trellis 
of grapes. Easterly winds, again, blight them and 
other plants, by favouring the abundant increase of 
insects, and causing the leaf to curl and fall of; 
and against this evU there^ no remedy. With a 
clear sky the liiischief is not great, under a clouded 
one the prevalence of such winds is &tal to the 
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crop. The white ant, too, attaclu the stems, and 
is beet destroyed or checked by washing the roots 
with lime-water, yellow arsenic, or tobacco water. 
The ornamental shrabs are Oleander, Bongainyillea, 
Tabemamontana, Baellia» two species; Lan tanas, 
Fisasifloras, of sixteen species; and Verbenas, Izoras, 
Dracsenas, Durantas, QaisqualiB, Pergnlarias, and 
Convolyuli, Hiptage, Plumbago, eleven kinds of 
Bosesi, Jatropha, various Euphorbias, Crotons and 
Poincettia, Abutilon, and other Hibisci, Cassia 
FiBtala» Jasminum, l^erstroemia, Buddlea^ Ciero- 
dendrons, and such like. Of what we should 
call hardy perennials, annuals and bnlbs^ I saw 
Maurandia, Lophospermum, and Thunbeigiae, fine 
Petunias, Sweet William, Mignonette, Pelargo- 
niums, Pentas Camea, several Aristolochias, 
Escholtzia, Lupines, Clarkia, Schizanthus, Balsams, 
Violets, Clematis, Cannae, Strelitzea, and various 
Marantacess, numerous Amaryllidesa and Lilies, 
Exysima, Iberis, Stocks and Wallflowers ; Clero- 
dendron, Nyctanthes, and many species of Vitex. 
These form the bulk of the garden ; many of them 
being the same as we have at home, others 
replacing our Fuchsias, Bhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Andromedas, and suchlike natives of equally damp 
or temperate climates, to which the scorching sun 
at one season, or the periodical rains of the other 
are inimical. 

Numerous Cerealia and the varieties of Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, &c., all thrive extremely well; so do 
many of our English vegetables. The Cabbages 
are radly hurt by the green caterpillars of a white 
Pontia ; and so are Peas, Beans, &c. Strawberries 
are now but in flower, and Baspberries, Currants, 
and Oooseberries will not grow at alL 

The seed-room, a well-lighted and boarded 
apartment^ measuring forty-six feet by twenty-four, 
is a model of what the arrangement of such build- 
ings should be in this climate. The seeds are all 
deposited in dry bottles, carefully labelled, and 
hung in rows round the apartment to the walls ; 
and for cleanliness and excellence of kind they 
would bear comparison with the best seedsman's 
drawers in London. Of English garden-vegetables, 
and varieties of the Indian Cerealia, and Legumin- 
ous plants, Indian com. Millet, Bice, kc, the 
collections for distribution were excellent ; and I 



am promised samples of all these for Eew by my 
libend friend Major Napleton, as well as other 
economic products of the district. 

Altogether the Bhaugulpore Qardens are ex- 
tremely good, and considering (which it is difficult 
to do) that thoy are not five years old, they reflect 
the greatest credit on the energy and perseverance 
of Major Napleton. The grounds are under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Boss, a gardener 
of some skill and knowledge, who was once attached 
to the Calcutta Botanic Gardens. In most respects 
the establishment is a model of what such institu- 
tions ought to be in India ; not only of real prac- 
tical value, in aflbrding a good and cheap supply 
of the best culinary and other vegetables that the 
climate can produce, but as showing to what 
department sach efforts are best directed. They 
diffuse a taste for the most healthy employments;, 
and offer an elegant resource for the many xmoc- 
cupied hours which the Englishman in India finds 
upon his hands. They are also schools of garden- 
ing; and a simple inspection of what has been 
done at Bhau£pilpore is a long and valuable lesson 
to any person about to establish a private garden 
of his own. 

I omitted to mention that the manafiteture of 
economic produce is not neglected. Excellent 
coffee ii grown ; and arrow-root, equal to the best 
West Indian, is prepared at 1«. Hd. per bottle of 
twenty-four ounces, — about a fourth of the price of 
that article in Calcutta. Another very interesting 
garden, though of course on a less pretending 
scale is a private one belonging to Mr. Pontet, an 
enthusiastic horticulturist, who has establidied 
many valuable plants from the B%jmahal hills in 
his grounds. He has also a good collection of 
minerals from the same hills, and is remarkably 
well informed on many points of their Natural 
History. A Himalayan Blackbeny (Baspberry it 
is called here) was succeeding very well with him, 
by inclosing every fruiting raceme in a tin box, 
within which they ripened. As, however, I hope 
to return and visit the Bajmahals, possibly with 
Miiyor Napleton and Mr. Pontet for my companions, 
I shall be able, at a future time, to give you more 
information about them. — Dr. Hooker in Jour. 
Botany, 
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CALENDAR OP OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE BOTANICAL 

PERIODICALS. 



BmASflATOLA DiGBTAMA. Mv. Dighf^a Brasaavola. 
The most remarkable of all the Bnasayolaa, and amongst 
the most singular of orchideous plants, a native of Hon- 
duras, whence it was introduced hj Mrs. McDonnell, 
the ItAj of the late Governor. It flowered at the Rojal 
Gardens at Kew in June last, and is deliciousl j fragrant. 
The sepals and petals are pale purplish-green, and the 
lip white or cream-coloured. — Bot, Mag., 4474. 

CuPANiA CuNMiiioRAHi. Mr. CvmmnghanCs Ofu- 
pama. A lofty growing shrub or tree, with laige 
pinnated leaves, and the joung branches espedallj 
clothed with femigineouB down, and usually known in 
our collections by the name of SUidtmaamia australis. 
It produces its panicles of white flowers in spring, and is 
succeeded by large clusters of orange-<:oloured downy 
fruit, which split open while yet attached to the plant, 
and exhibit the bright-orange pnlpy arillos containing 
the seed. It is a native of New Holland. — Bot. Mag., 
4470. 

EscALLOMiA MMCBAtnuA. Large rtd-ficwered Escdi- 
Ionia, Our first knowledge of this fine Escallouia was 
from Mr. Cuming, who collected specimens in Chiloe ; 
but it was Messrs. Veitch who imported living plants to 
Exeter, from the same country, through their collector, 
Mr. William Lobb. Its flowers are bright-red, and it is 
hardy, and without doubt the handsomest of all Escal- 
loniss known to us. BgL, Mag., 4473. 

GoMOLOBus Maktuni. Dr. Von Martius*s Gono- 



Idfms, A species closely aDied to Oonolobw vdutmus. 
It is a native of San Sebastian, Braxil, and proves in the 
stove of the Botanic Garden at Kew to be a large 
climber, loaded with pretty clusters of white flowers. 
Planted out in a mixture of loam and peat, or grown in 
a pot, it will cover a great space, and may be increased by 
cuttings planted under a glass in heat — Bot. Mag.^ 4472. 

McTKosiDBRoa rLoMDA. CopUn»-fiow€Ting metrO' 
sideroi. Called also Melaleuca fidida and Lepto- 
spervMHttk scasidens. A native of dense forests in New 
Zealand, introduced long ago to our greenhouses by 
Mr. Allan Cunningham. It produced its brilliant red 
flowers for the first time in thu country in May last at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. It grows fbeely in a green- 
house, and from its disposition to produce roots from the 
main branches may be readily increased by cuttings.-— 
Bot. Mag., 4471. 

Nyhphjia ahpla. Broad-leaived Waier-IAly. The 
tnbcn of this handsome species of WateT^lUy were sent 
to the Kew Botanic Garden by Dr. McFkyden, from 
Jamaica. The leaves are laige, deeply and irregolorly 
toothed round the margins. The flowers rise above the 
water, are white, and larger than those of our own N. 
alba. It requires the heat of the stove ; when the leaves 
decay in the autumn, the water should be gradually 
withdrawn, allowing only sufficient to keep the soil in « 
state of mud during winter ; at the same time lowering 
the temperature of the house. — B(^. Mojg. 



CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cheulies and Peach Trees in pots or tubs intended 
for the earliest fordng, should be introduced into a 
very gentle warmth about the end of the month, but a 
free exposure to the open air whenever the weather will 
permit, must be attended to. 

Grapes which ripened in autnmn and are now hang- 
ing on the vines for winter use, should be kept frree 
fix)m mould; this may be accomplished by following 
the directions given in October. 

Pineries. Attend to what was said last month, 
which, with little alteratiou, will apply to this. 

Vines in pots or tubs now brought into a gentle heat, 
and started gradually into growth, will ripen their fruit 
about the end of March. 

Open Air. 

Asparagus Beds should have their ripened haulm 
cut oflp and cleared away, also lay on a top-dressing of 
manuxe. This is the time to begin forcing roots for 
table. 

Cherry and Pldv Trees should be pruned when all 
the leaves have fiillen, as whatever is done now, will 
relieve the operator from too much work as spring 
approaches. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees against walls, if the 
leaves are not all fiilleu, slightly brush them up with a 
small birch or heath wisk ; then draw many of the nails 
from the young branches to allow of the wood beii^ 
equally exposed to the influence of the atmosphere. 



Gooseberry and Currant Trees may be pmned as 
soon as the leaves have fidlen. 

Sea Kale forcing also commences ; and attend to all 
routine business. 

Make use of every flne day to gather any remaining^ 
late pears or apples still hanging on the trees. Mulch 
newly planted trees with litter ; collect soils for difler- 
ent purposes, and make every preparation for winter ; as 
the ground becomes vacant, trench it in ridges. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

QUiM. 

Conservatory and Greenhouse. The directions 
and advice given last mouth are also i4)plicable to this ; 
as this month, however, is remarkable for fogs and damp 
weather with but little evaporation, it is advisable to be 
very sparing of water, only supplying it when the soil 
really indicates that it is quite needed ; also, let a fi<ee 
circulation of air be supplied, and keep leaves dry; 
otherwise, many plants of tender foliage will suflTer or 
die. 

Orchid Houses must be supplied with air when it 
can be given without danger, and'the plants both of this 
kind, and also those of the ordinary stove, may be treated 
as directed last month. 

Open Jtr. 

Progress with alterations, planting trees and shrubs, 
with as much speed as possible, as recommended last 
monUi. Clear sway &lling leaves, and be attentive to 
all routine bnsineBS before winter sets in and prevents 
further proceedings. 
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WAILESIA PICTA. (P.lntedflowMriWane«to.) 

I 

Ckut, OTiTAirDRiA. OrdiT, MowAirDBiA.— — Ifat Order, Ouchioacba (Orohlds, Veg. Kingd,) 



GursMc CuAMACTEH^^SepaU and Petals equal, tprMdlng ; 
Utenl ones aUghUy oblique at the baae^ LdbeUum aaddle- 
aluqMd, parallel with the oolmnn, and united to it at the 
haae, forming I7 the Junction a little sac ; middle tUIoub, 
base bidentate ; no without appendages. Column short, 
truncate, semlcylindrloal. Anthert two-oelled. Pollen 
maeeee two, globose, exoavated at the back. Caudielet two, 
narrow, and diyerging, fastened to an ovate gland. 

Sraanc CHAiucnia.— PiafiC an epiphyte, with the habit 
of a Yanda or Angracnm, oanleeoent. Leaves long, in two 
opposite rows, ooriaoeott% channelled, three-ribbed, ter- 
minating in an acute nearly oblique point Peduncle rising 
fipom the side of the stem, erect, nearly a foot long, deep 
purple, bearing firom nine to twelve flowers, each about an 
inch and a half In diameter, externally they are brightly 
spotted with crimaon on a pale yellow ground ; inside the 
spots only just diow through. Sepals and Petalt spreading, 
natrowly oblong, blunt, very nearly alike in siae, form, and 
texture^ except that the two lateral sepals are aUgihtly 



oblique at the base. Labettum oblong, saddle-shaped, bhmt, 
and coarsely woolly at the upper end, shaggy along the 
middle ; at the sides it is mooth, and streaked with orlnfr- 
son ; at the base it is flattened and downy, united by tiie 
edges to the column, so as to form a nnall sacb but destitute 
of any appendage within the sac, except a small rounded 
callosity : above the sac, on either side, it has an obtuse 
linear smooth tooth. Column short, stiff, trunoated, deep 
yellow at the end, rounded at back and plain in front, 
where it is moreover hollowed out near the base, and doeely 
covered with a soft felt. I^igma a nnall transversed oval 
q;iaoe near the summit of the column. Anther whitish, 
placed obliquely in rear of the stigma, with an ovate point 
and two-celled. Pollen maesee two» globular, partially 
two-lobed, each attached to a long, narrow divergiiig 
caudide, holding fast to a common ovate gland.— Dr. 
Lindlep't MSB. and des. in Jour. HorU Soc., voL iv., p. 961. 
AuTHOBmr.— WaHesia plcta, Lindl. In Jour. HorU Soc, 
VOL iVe, p, t61. 



This new and yery handsome Orchid is a native of Malacca, and has been long known to 
Dr. Lindlev in a dried state, as being found in that island by Mr. Veitch*s collector, Lobb, 
and bearing a near relation to the epiphytes^ called Trichoglottia, by Dr. Blume, but this 
latter named genus is distinguished by having a distinct appendage within the sac of the 
labellum, and only a single caudicle for its two pollen masses : in addition to which the 
flowers appear always to grow in short lateral spikes, not in long erect racemes. 

The plant from which our drawing was made was purchased at one of the spring sales 
in London, marked as " An unknown plant from Malacca ; " it grows at Chatsworth, 
attached to a block of wood with a little sphagnum, and is suspended in the orchid house 
where it grows rapidly, and flowered in September and October last. Although not a veiy 
showy species, it is well deserving of a place in every choice collection. 

We have not yet been able to increase it; but as it requires similar treatment to 
Vanda, and other plants of like habits, it may be increased exactly in the same way. 

The generic name is given by Dr. Lindley, in honour of George Wailes, Esq., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a gentleman who has for many years occupied himself with the 
cultivation and scientific study of Orchids. 
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ADAMIA yEBSICOIX)B. 



GESNERA GABDNEBI. (Mt. 

Cloitt DiDTVAinA. Order, AsovMrffuiXA. IfaL Order, GaaircaACSA.— <GfiBiier-«orte, Vtg. Kingd, 



Gbwbiiic CHABAcnR, pa^ 194. 

SPBcinc CHAiLAcraB.— S<aiw ereet, herbaeeout, ronnded, 
quite giabrooa, branched. Leaves opposite, yery thiek and 
fleshy, petioUte, eUiptioal, acute or slightly acvminate at 
both extremities, strongly serrated, obliquely nerved, very 
minutely pubesoent when seen under a lena Petiole 
half an inch or more long, terete, flattened abovo. Pedun- 
det axillary, solitary, single-flowered, erect, slender, almost 
as long as the leaf, glahroua. CtUifX fiye-partite; the tube 
short, united with the base only of the otwiry, five-angled ; 



segments subulaCo-lanoeoUte, spreading, entire, glabnma. 
Corolla tabular, a little curved, sUghtly widening upwards, 
subpubcecent; Hmb of five short, obtuse, spreading lobes. 
Stamens four, didynamous, Inaorted at the base of the 
corolla, and equal in length with the tube, liaving a smalt, 
subulate scale, or fifth abortive stamen, between them. 
Oermen ovate, hairy, as well as the long ttple, surrounded 
by a glandular disc, or ring, with five nearly equal obtvas 
eraot teeth. Stigma ohlum^Hooker's BoL Mag., 4121. 



This plant is a native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, where, according to Sir William 
Hooker, it was originally discovered growing in rocky places hy Mr. Gardner, in 1841. 
Seeds of it were forwarded to Mr. Mackay, of the College Botanic Garden, Dublin, who 
had the honour of first flowering it in 1844. It has, however, since then been introdaced 
by other parties, and has found its way into many collections. 

Our drawing was made in September, 1846, in the stove of Sir George Warrenden, 
where it flowered profusely, and formed a very handsome object Although not equal to 
some other species, yet, taken altogether, it is a very good kind. 

The treatment is the same as for other like habited Gesneras; and it is readily 
increased by cuttings planted in sand, and placed in heat. 



ADAMIA VERSICOLOR. (VarlousKSoUnired Adamla.) 
ClasSt DacAHoaiA. Order, PaNTAOTHiA.. — NaL Order, 8AxiriiAOAc&& (Saxifrages, Veg, Kingd.) 



OBNiaio Charactbr — Tube of CoXyx adnata to the 
ovarium ; limb with five to seven short teeth, having the 
recesses between th« teeth broad and obtuse. PetaU five to 
seven, alternating with the teeth of the calyx, surrounding 
the top of the ovarium. Siamsnt ten to twenty. Slylee 
five, ending in rather clavate, somewhat two-lobed stigmas- 
Berrg crowned by the limb of the calyx, somewhat five- 
celled, many-seeded. Embrpo terete, straight, in a fleshy 
albumen, with the radicle turned towards the hllum.— 
Don's Spst. 

Spocifjc CuAnAcrmsL,— Plant a dwarf shrub, with smooth 



branches. Leaves opposite, exstipulate, petiolate, oblomc 
lanceolate, eerrated. PanieU corymbose, terminal, many- 
flowered, in a pyramidal form, nearly a foot in dtameter. 
Flowers when in the bud white, but gndually as they 
expand change to purple and violet, and then measure 
nearly an inch in diameter. Petals seven, occasionally six 
in number, forming a seven or six-point^ star. Biameno 
twenty. 

AuTHORiTfn ARD 6vNOKruBs.->-Adamia. WaU. Tentji. 
Nep. De CandoUe's Prod. / Adamia versioolor. Fortune'* 
M88. i LindL in Hort Soc Jour., voL 1., p. 296. 



This fine bush is described by Dr. Lindley, in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, as 
a native of China, whence it was introduced, in 1844, to the Horticultural Society, through 
Mr. Fortune, who found it on the island of Hong-Kong, growing in the ravines, about half 
way up the mountains. It has much the appearance of Hydrangea japonica, so far as the 
foliage is concerned. The flowers, however, are quite different They form a pyramidal 
panicle, nearly a foot in diameter, and, when expanded, are of the most brilliant violet blue ; 
when in bud they are at first white, but gradually change to purple and violet, until their 
full expansion, when they measure nearly an inch in diameter. The petals are seven, or, 
occasionally, six in number, and form a seven or six-pointed star. 

In many respects the species agrees with Adamia cyanea, but its leaves and flowers are 
much larger, and it has twenty stamens, not ten. 

It is easily grown in any good soil, and requires such treatment as is generally given 
to Hydrangeas, and similar plants ; but it will be less hardy than they are, and will conse- 
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qnendy require the protection of the greenhouse. It is readily increased by cuttings, 
treated in the usual manner. 

The habit of the plant is good ; and the fine large panicle of blue flowers, which it 
bears gives it a yeiy ornamental appearance. MoreoTer, if it should fruit in this country, 
its fine blue berries will be as pretty as the flowers. 

The plant from which our drawing was made bloomed in one of the stoves at Chats- 
worth, in October last, and although it was supplied with a higher temperature than stated 
above, which it appears to require, in point of beauty it fully bears out the character given 
of it by Dr. Lindley. 

The generic name is given in honour of Dr. John Adam, of Calcutta. . 



ANGURIA MAKOYANA. (Mr.Makoy.Angurt«.) 
Ckus, MoifcBCiA. Order, Dianobia. NaL Order, Cucorbitacks. 



Gmntic CHAKAcmL— J^lcMOcrfmonoBcious, male flowan. 
Calfx fiTe-tootbed, ounpanuUtei Corolla joined to the 
GBlyz, Tentriooee, xisd, with a flTe-parted spreading border. 
SlameHM two, oppoefta. Female flovaere with a calyx and 
ooroUa as in the males. &am€ia two, sterile. Siyle semi- 
Mlid. Btigmae bifid. Fruit two to fonr-oelled, many-seeded, 
somewhat tetragonal. Roots tbiok. warted.— l>o>i'« SpeL 

Bpaaric Cba|uctui.f— Plan! a perennial. Stems slender. 
Leavu three-lobed or aom«what flve>lobed, veiny ; lobes 



dfghtly toothed. TmdrCIf simple. Male Jtowers dttpo&ed 
in fasoicles ; pedicels very short. CMiur cyllndrlcally cam- 
panulate, ventrlooee at the base, with a flve-parted limb, 
of a rich vermilion colour. Stamens two, free. Anthers 
linear. 

AvTHORmEB AND Stnonymbs.— Anguria» Linn. De Cand. 
Prod./ Momordica t/ various Juthors,- Psiguria, Neck. 
Blem, Bot. / Anguria Makoyana qfthe Nurseries. 



• 

This pretty perennial is not altogether a new plant, although it has not yet been recorded 
in our botanical catalogues ; the honour of first introducing it to Europe, in 1846, is due 
to Mr. Jacob Makoy, of Liege, and from thence it was introduced to England by Messrs. 
Knight and Peny, in 1848, but of what country it is a native we unfortxmately cannot 
ascertain. 

It is a very free flowering species, and the fascicles of vermilion-coloured flowers are 
produced during several months, rendering the plant very ornamental, although the leaves 
are rather large for the size of the flowers. 

Abundant drainage and ample root-room are important for successful cultivation, as 
otherwise the lower portion of the stem will become denuded of its foliage. A compost, 
like that supplied to the cucumber, will be in every respect suitable for this plant, provided 
a small portion of turfy peat be incorporated. 

The temperature in which it grew and flowered in the nursery of Messrs. Knight and 
Perry, where our drawing was prepared in September last, is a cool stove ; those gentlemen, 
however, think, that, like the cucumber, it will flourish in a warmer situation, with abund- 
ance of atmospheric moisture. 

During the period of growth, great advantage is derived from syringing every sunny 
day ; for, by this means, and occasionally smoking with tobacco, it will be kept free from 
insects, and its full development remain unchecked. 

As fJEur as Messrs. Knight and Perry are aware, the plant has not yet fruited in Europe ; 
its real duration is, therefore, uncertain. Increase is easily effected by cuttings, a stock of 
which should always be kept on hand. 

Anguria is the Grecian name for the cucumber ; the specific appellation is given in 
honour of Mr. Jacob Makoy, of Liege, its introducer. 
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CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE.— LIME. 

_ _ Bit John Totoen, Em. 

The Compounds of Lime, which now form our sabject, axe, in many instances of great 
importance to the coltiyator. Chalky that is, carbonate of lime, according to Professor 
Brande, is the most abundant compound of this earth ; its elements, which are pure lime 
and carbonic acid, combine in the proportional equivalent of 56 of the former to 44 of the 
latter in the 100 parts. Carbonate of lime, as distinct from rock-chalk, exists natorallj 
in a great yarietj of forms, some of them possessing much beauty. Among these are all 
the. varieties of marble, crystallised calcareous spar, Iceland spar, transparent, with a 
doubly refractive power : the Stalactites of the caverns of Derbyshire furnish magnificent 
specimens. It is there we find it deposited firom its solution in water acidulated by the 
carbonic acid, and substances immersed in this water become incrusted by carbonate of 
lime, when the excess flies off, as seen in the petrifying well at Matlock. 

The process of petrifiiction has neither been well understood, nor defined : the word, 
as derived from the Latin, implies a conversion of the substance so changed into stone. 
But objections have been urged against this, " because a very considerable number of the 
plants, shells, and the bones of vertebrated animals enclosed in rock are not at all 
petrified ; " whereas the process of conversion into stone {lapidification) has been perfectly 
eflected in objects of comparatively recent date, never imbedded in the earth, as the wood 
of a Roman aqueduct in Westphalia. There are also petrifying streams of water, into 
which smaU branches of trees that have fallen, and remained long immersed have, to all 
appearance lost the properties of wood, still however retaining the form of every vessel or 
cell in perfection. These fSeicts do not bear strongly upon the processes of horticulture, 
otherwise than as they tend to impress upon the gardener the necessity of depriving any 
hard water which he may be constrained to use, of the excess of carbonic add, by the 
addition of quick lime, in the manner and proportion described at page 261. 

Sulphate of Lime — Gypsum, Plaster of Paris, is a mineral found in England, and 
when in masses is called Alabaster. The stone or rock-gypsum, being powdered, is, by 
a process called dry-boiling^ reduced to the condition in which it is so extensively used as 
Plaster of Paris. It is found abundantly near Paris, where it forms the hill of Mont- 
martre. The selenitic sulphates of lime occur in clays ; particularly in the Oolitic, and 
are now produced among the diluvial clays, as at Scarborough cliff. 

The crystallised sulphate of lime consists of 

Diy or Anhydrous Sulphate, 1 part . . . =: 68 or, per cent 79 
Of water in combination, 2 parts = 18 „ 21 

Bry Gypsum is soluble in about 500 parts of water at 60^, and in 450 parts at the 
boiliug point = 212^. As sulphate of lime is more soluble in water than pure lime, 
which latter has been seen to require at least 750 of water, no precipitation is caused, or 
sediment deposited when sulphuric acid is added to lime water. 

As I before stated, some portion of Gypsum is very frequently detected in those waters 
which are called hard; generally however, it exists in smaller proportion ^lan chalk, 
though often in company with it, as I have proved by a variety of tests. 

Water that contains a little Gypsum, alone, cannot prove injurious to plants, particu- 
larly those of the papilionaceous order, for on such — as clover, peas, beans, vetches, sainfoin, 
and lucem — ^it was found most useful on the fBurm. Here, as in all theories upon which 
there exist doubts, nothing can be received which has not been proved by accurate 
analyses, repeated under every possible circumstance, of the living plant and its juices. 
If sulphate of lime be bond fide so detected, then we may safely conclude that the ground 
upon which the plant has grown contains more or less of that inorganic compound, which 
could not possibly be produced by the atmosphere, or absorbed by the leaves. 

It is stated, and is a fiact worthy of record, that the great Bei^jamin Franklin was the 
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first to try the fertUising power of Gypsum upon Glover. " He sowed it on a field near 
one of the high roads of Pennsylvania, and formed the letters of a sentence like the 
following — * This is manured with Gypsum.* The effect was such that the letters could 
he readily distinguished hy the height and colour of the Clover where the Gypsum had 
heen sown. This naturally drew attention, and from that time it appears that gypsum 
has heen regularly imported into America for manure from Havre/* 

In England its effects are most perceptible in light loams, gravels, and sands, where 
much vegetable earth is present. 

Phosphate of Lime, — Bone-earth or bone phosphate. There are several combinations 
of lime with phosphoric acid ; but the circumstance most interesting to the cultivator is the 
great natural fact, that the phosphoric acid evinces a strong tendency to form a htmc 
saU with lime. Bones contain a very large proportion of this basic-salt. Guano of good 
quality comprises from 10 to 25 per cent of it, and in a state of extreme fine division. 
It occurs abundantly in the Coprolithic deposits that have lately been discovered, and in the 
minerals known under the names of Apatite, Asparctgus-Btone, Moroidte, and Phosphorite, 
It is generally crystalline and massive ; the variety found in Cornwall and Devonshire is 
beautiful, its primitive form a six-sided prism. Thus nature has, as it were, pointed out 
to man, by the abundant store of it which she provides, the very great value of the basal 
phosphate of lime. At a very high temperature it fuses into a white, opaque, or semi-trans- 
parent enamel ; hence, in the manufacture of china, bones deprived, by distillation, of 
their animal fat and ammonia, are largely introduced in preparing the *' china body " of 
the potteries. 

Animal bones are found to consist pretty nearly of 

Solid Cartilage, Gelatine, and Oil 51 percent 

Plioephate of Lime 37*7 „ 

Phosphate of Magnesia 1*3 „ 

Carbonate of Lime 10 „ 

100- 

The animal matter contains much nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen. In distillation, 
the two former unite to produce ammonia ; the two latter to produce water — both, of course, 
combining in their proper equivalent proportionals. Thus, the liquor formerly called 
hartshorn, is produced from bones, and with it a quantity of empyreumatio animal oil. 
The basal phosphate, &c., left in the retorts, on being drawn from them while red hot, take 
fire owing to the combustion of some remaining animal matter, and finally become white. 

When bone-dust came into use on the £ann, a vast quantity of Turnips was produced ; 
and, as a natural consequence, numbers of experiments were performed with a view to 
ascertain how, where, and to what extent this animal manure could with safety and 
efficiency be employed in Turnip culture. *' The Book of the Farm ** first appeared in the 
year 1844 ; its second edition is now in the course of publication, and, to a safer or more 
experienced instructor, I think it will be impossible to appeal, than to Mr. Henry Stephens 
of Edinburgh, its author. 

*' There is something," ho observes, '' in the action of bone-dust on the soil, and its 
consequent power to produce a Turnip crop, which I do not understand, the means being 
so inadequate to produce the results obtained. What I mean is, that up to a certain 
quantity this manure has evidently a beneficial effect ; but, beyond that quantity, there is 
derived firom its use no apparent benefit, in as far at least as the crop is concerned. I 
have tried to raise Turnips with quantities of bone-dust from 12, 16, 20, and 24 bushels 
to the imperial acre, and have found the crop improved up to 1 6 bushels ; but any quantity 
beyond that, even 24 bushels, produced no greater effect on the Turnips in the same field, 
and on the same sort of soU, than 16 bushels ! " This passage, be it observed, was printed 
in 1844, and five years have subsequently elapsed. In that short period chemical science 
has been brought into action, and has so for triumphed, that we are now enabled to pursue 
inquiries in a right direction ; for we are now taught to seek for the operation of manure 
in the constituents of plants. Organic analysis was then scarcely thought of in reference 
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to yegetable elements ; now, however, it has been successfully appealed to, and thus the 
component elements of Turnip-tops, when reduced to ash, have been ascertained. 
From one analysis of 100 parts. Professor Johnston has tabulated — 

PotMh 28-65 

Soda 5-41 

Lime 23*27 

Ma{;neria 3*09 

Oxide of Iron 0*86 

Phosphoric Acid 9*29 

Sulphuric Acid 12-52 

Cblorin 16-05 

SUica 0-86 

10000 

The ash left by burning the dry leaves of the Cabbage yield the following ingredients, 
according to the analysis of Dr. Fromberg : — 

Potaah 11-70 

Soda 20-42 

Lime 20-97 

Magnesia 5-94 

Oxide of Iron 0-60 

Phosphoric Add 1237 

Sulphuric Acid 21*48 

Chlorine 577 

Silica * . . 0*75 

100-00 

Thus, allowing for quantitative differences, we discover the food that plants require ; 
and as it is certain that the native insoluble earths cannot enter into the structure, or form 
the nutritive juices of vegetables, the cultivator will gradually acquire certain principles by 
which to regvQate his order of manuring. Phosphoric acid and lime are found in plants of 
the Bramca family, therefore bone phosphate becomes an appropriate manure. So far 
we may reason generally, and upon just principles ; but the most refined experiments, and 
the utmost extent of disco^ry to which they have as yet led, tend only to the conviction, 
that we are only at the threshold of physiological science ; and that, if we hope to attain, 
exertions must be unremitted, and analyses of plants and earth be instituted with scrupulous 
exactitude. 

Bone phosphate was found to act unfavourably in heavy, binding soil ; it then was 
early discovered that 8 bushels of bone-dust, combined with an indefinite quantity of coal 
ashes (which latter lighten a soil most effectually), raised as good a crop as 16 bushels of 
bone-dust alone. But of late it has been found better to reduce bones to the state of 
superphosphate of lime, by treating them with one-half their weight of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with twice its bulk of water — carefully adding, by degrees, the add to 
the water, and not the water to the acid. This compound produces not only a biphosphate 
of lime, but also a considerable quantity of gypsum, iu consequence of the union of sul- 
phuric acid with the carbonate of lime in the bones. It is altogether found to act more 
effectively in raising Turnips upon clay soil than the pure bone-dust. 

A great deal has been, and might be written on this subject ; but hypotheses are 
dangerous unless they go hand in hand with practical experiments. 

The other compounds of lime — ^as the muriate, nitrate, and snlphuret, do not claim 
particular notice. But I venture to suggest that a chloride of lime of full strength, 
mixed with about its weight of powdered alum, might be found not only to be a powerful 
disinfector, but also a very efficacious agent for the destruction of insects in the houses. 
Small quantities only should be tried, and the alum added gradatim, and not all at once. 
Chlorine is thus gradually, and for many hours, developed. If this hint be taken and 
acted on, we insist upon the greatest caution, and close observation. It may destroy 
the red spider at less risk than over-heated or ignited sulphur.. 
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ON THE ROSE. 

Thb localitios mentioned by ancient authors, where the Rose was said to grow are but few 
in number, and among them are included, not only the places where it was indigenous, but 
also those where it was cultivated in the greatest profusion, or attained to its most perfect 
and luxuriant state. 

Athenseus has quoted passages from the Georgics of Nicander, which inform us that 
Roses grew at Olenum, Megara, and Nissea, cities of Achaia, in the Peloponnesus ; also, 
that they grew near Phaselis, a city on the confines of Pamphylia and Lycia, provinces of 
Asia Minor. The finest Roses, however, he states, grew at Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
(Inekbazar-L«a^), a city of Lycia, in Asia Minor. The Island of Tenedos he also observes 
produced Roses. * 

Lycia still retains its Roses ; for we learn from the recent travels of Lieut. Spratt, and 
Professor E. Forbes, in that country, that, on the Hanks of the Massicytus, a mountain of 
about 10,000 feet elevation, and forming one of the boundaries of the Xanthian plain, 
** Boses were observed in flower," (vol. i., p. 131). In Pamphylia also, Roses are still 
found. *' Descending " (from Saharajik, near Phaselis,) " to the Pamphylian plain, we 
passed,*' say the above mentioned travellers, ** through woods where the Cercis siliquas- 
trum was covered with purple blossoms ; and privets, and Boses were in flower.*' (Vol. i., 
p. 143). 

** The north-west of Asia," remarks Mrs. Gore, in "The Rose Fancier's Manual," 
(pp. 6 and 9,) " which has been signalised as the fatherland of the Rose-tree, introduces to 
our admiration the R. centifolia, the most esteemed of all (roses), and celebrated by poets 
of every age and country. The Kferox mingles its large red blossoms and thorny 
branches with those of the Hundred-leaved. Here also the K mtdtiflora attains a growth 
of fifteen or sixteen feet.*' The Island of Samos in the ^gean sea, celebrated for its 
salubrious climate, produced Roses abundantly. One of the Deipnosophists in Athenseus 
observes, that what is related by ^thlius Samius in his work upon the remarkable occur- 
rences which take place in Samos, namely, that there, figs, grapes, apples, and Roses, are 
produced twice a year, appears neither improbable, nor untrue. According to Theophrastus, 
the R. centifolia was indigenous to the neighbourhood of Philippi, a city of Macedonia, and 
was also found in the vicinity of Mens Pang»us, in Thrace. 

From Herodotus we learn, that in the gardens of Midas, Roses grew with a natural 
luxuriance, some of which had sixty flower leaves, and possessed a fragrance surpassing all 
the rest. It may here be remarked, that as early as the time of the Ptolemies, the art of 
gardening had advanced in the favourable climate of Egypt so far, that a succession of 
flowers was obtdned all the year round. Martial, in one of his epigrams remarks, that 
Egyptian Roses were an esteemed present at Rome : that from Egypt Roses were brought 
formerly in great abundance to that city, but that in his time the Romans produced this 
flower in such quantities, that they would now be able to send them to Egypt. 

The Roses mentioned by Pliny, for the most part, indicate by their names the localities 
from which they were either obtained, or where they were cultivated, or where they were the 
natural produce of the soil. 

The Prsenestine Rose obtained its distinctive appellation from Pneneste, a city of 
Latium, not very far distant from Rome, to the neighbourhood of which, Horace sometimes 
resorted. 

The Campanian Rose was a native of Campania, and flourished there most luxuriantly; 
clothing the soil with beauty, while as yet the com had not sprung up. Here also grew 
the K centifolia. 

The Milesian Rose was so called from Miletus, a city of the Island of Crete, near which 
it is said to have been first found. 

The Trachinian Rose appears to have been a native of Thessaly, and is supposed to 
have grown near the city of Heraclea, which was also called Trachinia. 
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The Alabandic Rose derived its name from Alabanda, a dtj of Caria, in Asia Minor. 
With the exception of the R. Grseca, which, as we before observed, was probably a species 
of Lychnis ; and also of the R. coroneola, which gained its specific name from the use to 
which it appears to have been specially dedicated, namely, to the forming of crowns and 
festoons ; the remaining Roses mefltioned by Pliny, derived their distinctive names from 
characters possessed either by the flower, or some other part of the plant. 

The Island of Rhodes produced Roses ; but it was not from this flower, as some have 
supposed, the Island was named, but from the Pomegranate, which grows there in great 
perfection, and it is the balaustium or balaostra, i. e., not fully expanded flower-bud of this 
latter plant, which appears upon the Rhodian coins. 

The PflBStan Rose was cultivated at Psstum, a|id is believed to have been indigenous to 
the soil of Tiucania. 

We now come to inquire into the periods of the flowering of the Rose ; on this point, 
however, we possess very scanty information. 

In Greece, the Rose appears to have blossomed in March ; and the R Grseca, or 
Lychnis coronaria in May. In Italy early Roses were in bloom in April, and in May they 
were generally in flower. 

Theophrastus relates that the Rose expanded its flowers in Egypt, two months before 
they appeared in Italy, and continued to produce flowers, for almost as long a period in the 
former country, after it had ceased blossoming in the latter. 

In Greece the Rose suooeeded the flowering of the Gladiolus and Hyacinth; it 
appeared somewhat late, and except when under cultivation, disappeared very soon. 

In Italy, it followed the White and Purple Violet, the Narcissus and the Lily. The 
White Violet was the herald of spring, though in warm and sunny spots its flower might 
be detected in the winter season. 

Having noticed the statements relating to the localities where the Rose was either 
cultivated, or flourished naturally, and also the periods of its flowering, we now come to 
consider the uses to which it was applied among the ancients. 

First, we shall very briefly notice its medicinal uses, and under this division take the 
opportunity of referring to some of the preparations made from it. 

The Rose and its preparations was believed to possess powerful refrigerating and 
jistringent qualities, and in some instances, to act as a repellent, and emollient. 

The root of one species of Rose, the K sylvegtris, or canina, was, as related by Pliny, 
believed to be efficacious in the cure of bites from mad dogs. 

The preparations made from Roses were numerous ; ointments, ofls, wines, and waters, 
were made from them. 

The most celebrated ointments were those made at Gyrene, a dty of Libya, and that 
of Phasehs ; the latter, however, was subsequently surpassed by that made at Neapolis, 
Capua, and Pneneste. The Campanian Rose unguent was also much estimated, and made 
in such large quantities, that it was commonly said, that ** more Rose unguent was made in 
Campania, than was oil elsewhere." Pliny states, that a wine was made from the 
expressed juice of the Rose petals ; but gives no account of its mode of preparation. The 
parts of the flower from which the above-mentioned preparations were made, were the 
petals and their claws, or the smaller ends of the flower leaves. These were gathered with 
care, and submitted either to pressure for the purpose of obtaining the juice contained in 
them ; or were exposed either in the sun, to -be more quickly, or in a shady place to be 
more slowly dried, as was requisite. Sometimes the fr^h petals were pounded up witli 
other ingredients, and formed either conserves or unguents. The expressed juice was 
boiled down to the consistence of honey sometimes ; at oHiers wine was added to it 
previously to being boiled. The leaves of the flower also were combined with aromatics, 
and in this form were ignited, and emitted a fragrant odour, and used much after the 
same mode in which pastilles are at the present time. Rose oils were formed by soaking 
or boiling Rose petals with oil ; and when wax was added to the oil so prepared, a cerate 
was formed. 

The employment of Rose oil for anointing the dead is alluded to by Homer, when he 
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represents Venus anointing the dead body of Patroclus with Rose oil ; and it is not at all 
improbable that both Rose oib and ointments were extensively used on many festive 
occasions. The Rose, in various forms, entered into the prescriptions of ancient medical 
practitioners, and those of Celsus may be cited as examples. 

Of the general and particular uses of these and other preparations of the Rose as 
medicinal agents, frequent mention is made by Theophrastus, Pliny, Oribasius, Actuarius, 
Marcellus, Myriscus, Celsus, and many others, but it is sufficient to indicate the sources 
from which information may be gained respecting the medicinal uses of the Rose ; to 
proceed any further in this direction would be to collect information, which to the generality 
of readeiB would be devoid of interest or amusement. 

In passing on to the more popular and general employment of this beautiful plant, it 
will be necessary to consider the use of flowers gener^ly among the ancieuts, bearing in 
mind, however, that the Rose, the *' queen of flowers/* tibe consecrated ** flower of love," 
whose colour is comparable only to that of the human complexion, and from whose chalice 
breathes " a divine fragrance,'' was of all flowers known to the ancients, the most beloved 
and esteemed ; a flower, which Pliny says was known to almost all nations equally with 
wine, myrtle, and oil, and which was to be found almost everywhere. Notwithstanding 
this statement, and that the researches of modem travellers have shown the Rose to be 
indigenous to the soil of Greece, and of Asia Minor, there are writers who believe that 
the Greeks were wholly unacquainted with a Rose flower, which could justify the 
encomiums of the verses usually attributed to Anacreon, until after the year 332, b.o. 

However favourable the soil of Greece was to the production of flowers and of fruits, 
we do not find that the cultivation of the former became an object of taste until somewhat 
about the time of Aristophanes, b.o. 484, in a passage of one of whose comedies we have 
the earliest intimation of the existence of flower-^irdens ; and it is probable that the 
' flowers cultivated in them were those chiefly required for the weaving of crowns and 

forming festoons, such as Violets and Roses. At a later period we find descriptions of 
gardens, which are represented as producing in Spring, Violets, Lilies, Roses, and 
Hyacinths ; in Summer, Poppies, and all kinds of fruits ; in Autumn, Figs, Pomegranates, 
Vines, and Myrtles. We are not, however, to believe that these gardens at all approximated 
to the ideas we now have of a flower-garden ; and the intermixture mentioned by Plutarch, 
of Roses and Violets, with Leeks and Onions, does not at all correspond with our present 
conceptions of horticultural beauty, notwithstanding we are assured by a writer in the 
Geoponics that the fragrance of the Rose is augmented and improved by being grown in 
the vidnity of garlic, or that 

The Fostan Rose unfoldi 
Her bud more lootely near the fetid Leek. 

Phillips. Ciobe. Boole I. v. 254. 

The employment of flowers was introduced among the Romans firom Greece, and by them 
carried to an extent unknown to the nation which they imitated. 

From the younger Pliny's description of his Tuscan villa, we learn that a level space 
in the grounds surrounding his residence was dedicated to the reception of flowers, and 
that there were flower beds scattered elsewhere among the shrubs. 

The principal flowers cultivated by the Romans in gardens appear to have been Roses 
and Violets. Of the latter they possessed three kinds, the white, the purple, and the 
yellow; the last-mentioned appears to have been the greatest favourite in cultivation. 
They had also the Lily, the Crocus, the Narcissus, the Poppy, the Amaranth, the Iris, 
and the Gladiolus. 

Flowers were, however, to be found in other places than in gardens attached to Roman 
villas. They were kept in the windows of houses ; in small gardens formed on the roofs 
of houses ; and very frequently in the centre of a space within the limits of the house, 
known as the peristyle, flowers and shrubs were either planted, or it was decorated with 
Tases containing flowers. 
■ The art of weaving wreaths, and plaiting .garlands and festoons, was practised by a 

I distinct class of people, both male and female, but chiefly by women and girls, whose care 
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it was to combine all the most beautiful and favourite varieties of flowers and fruits with 
leaves of different kinds, so as to blend their forms and cqlours, and mingle their several 
fragrances together in the most attractive and agreeable manner. In Athens there was a 
market where these floral manuflEu^tures were carried on, and where they were also sold. 
To this spot resorted the opulent and luxurious of Athens, either for the purpose of 
purchasing garlands wherewith to win the partial smile of beauly, or to lounge awaj an 
unoccupied hour. 

We shall next proceed to consider the employment of flowers as oflerings or as 
ornaments to certain of the deities of Greece and Rome, and for adorning their temples, 
altars, and statues, and conclude by describing the occasions of either public or private 
festivity on which flowers were most frequently introduced. 
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By Mr,Errmgton^ OuUon Park. 

W HO does not admire a well-grown and well-blossomed Camellia, with its glossy dark-green 
leaves, and bold-petalled, exuberant-looking flowers ? 

There are peculiarities about this charming plant which mark it out above most other 
flowers ; and it seems to bid fair to be as enduring as to its popularity as the Geraniam 
or the Rose. 

For although our continental neighbours have poured their thousands and tens of 
thousands of Camellias into the British market ; and although the Camellia has been 
planted against walls out of doors, in all quarters, made to form extensive undergrowths 
in woods and plantations, and even bedecked the cobbler*8 stall, yet nobody thinks a well- 
bloomed Camellia common-place in character, or beneath their notice. 

For enlivening the dreary winter months, we know nothing equal to it, provided its 
culture for that period is done justice to. How to do that, according to my opinion, shall 
form the groundwork of my present observations. 

In order to render my remarks fiuniliar to the amateur, to whom principally I opine 
they will be useful, I must first premise that, for practical purposes, the culture of the 
Camellia, a twelvemonth round, divides itself into five periods ; each of which, under a 
systematic course of culture, should, according to my notions, be recognised by all good 
cultivators as distinct in character ; although, it may be, some of the features of management, 
at first sight, appear identical with those of another section. 

The five periods, then, I would entitle as follows : — 

1st period, forcing into wood. 

2nd do. formation of flower-buds. 

8rd do. maturation of flower-buds. 

4th do. development of blossoms. 

5th do. rest, necessary to the first period. 

First Period, — Forcing into toood. 

It was long before the true bearing of the policy as to its connection with successful 
winter flowering was understood or appreciated. Indeed, I am not assured that all our 
Camellia growers yet thoroughly recognise its importance. Be that as it may, with me it 
is the '* keystone,** and I think that I can show a winter-house of Camellias, from this 
period until March, against any competitor; not for extent, certainly, but for glossy, 
dark luxuriance, and the vast amount of well-fed blossom buds, which appear at first sight 
like a profuse crop of nuts ; the leaves, too, being so very dark, as fiedrly to shame the 
most healthy Portugal Laurel. I name this merely to induce the reader to place some 
confidence in the mode of culture I am about to explain. 

For the successful culture of the Camellia for winter flowering, it is absolutely essential 
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that this forcing into wood take place very early in the spring. It is obvious, therefore, 
that Camellias blossoming in April or May, are not eligible ; such, however, are needed in 
some establishments ; but our business lies with the winter flowerers ; nevertheless the 
same principles will apply to all seasons, a slight allowance being made for the intensity 
of light peculiar to the summer, of which more in our concluding remarks. 

I£ I were required to select plants, for the future winter's flowering soon after 
Christmas, I should take those which had blossomed in the course of December ; this 
is a narrow footing, but I give it in the way of illustration. Such, then, having ceased 
blossoming or nearly so, I should remove from the ordinary conservatory or sitting-room 
to a cool pit or frame, or to the shady and cool part of an ordinary greenhouse. And 
why? There is always a trifling amount of exhaustion, consequent on the free blooming of 
the Camellia; but being a willing plant, and it being Natures ordination, as it would seem, 
that the wood-bud for the succeeding year should commence its development close on the. 
heels of the flowering process, I endeavour to arrest this excitable character, in order to 
bring up all arrears of root action ; for it must be understood, that although enough of 
reciprocal action lias taken place between the leaf and the root, to enable the young bud to 
commence development, yet, in general, the additional energies imparted by a few weeks* 
partial dormancy are of immense benefit. This is a course I have practised for years, and 
I always find it forces more buds into growth than when hurried into ^at stage 
immediately on the heels of the flowering. 

I am generally enabled to retard the growing principle by such means for nearly a 
month ; but a very low temperature becomes necessary — 35^ to 40^ is amply sufficient 

I have now been unwittingly drawn into a discussion of the fifth period, but will again 
revert to the first period, the forcing into wood. 

What pruning is necessary should be performed the moment they have ceased flowering ; 
or, indeed, somewhat before, if possible. The best situation to commence the growing 
process in, would perhaps be a pit, containing a small, yet enduring bottom heat, of about 
75^ ; not, however, with the idea of plunging them, for I could never discover much 
lasting benefit to the Camellia by this course ; what iQay be gained by a sudden impulse, 
is more than counteracted by the derangement of the drainage through the earth-worm ; for 
few plants suffer more from a derangement of the drainage than the Camellia, especially if 
liquid manure be frequently used. 

It has not, however, been my practice to use a pit for this purpose : I force the whole 
of my trees at once in the house appropriated to them, and in which they have both 
blossomed and rested. I merely cut off the hot water to effect the resting period, and 
turn it on in full power when the forcing commences. 

A temperature ranging from 60^ to 70^ is, I consider,- the most congenial to the 
forcing process: they will, however, do very well with a temperature of 55° to 60° 
provided little air is given, and plenty of atmospheric moisture is maintained. To effect 
this I use the syringe freely at least twice a day : indeed, when the wood-buds are swelling, 
I keep the wood almost constantly moist. 

Shading is particularly necessary during this period ; the young buds of the Camellia 
are exceedingly delicate whilst unfolding their tender foliage. I employ a thin canvas, 
which admits a flickering light ; it is probable, however, that our new rough -plaJbd ^ass 
will supersede in a short period the necessity for canvas. 

Watering also is an essential item. The root should be well fed in order to force as 
many buds as possible to develope themselves. I use liquid manure very frequently 
during this stage. I will describe the kind I use, towards the conclusion of this paper. 

Second Period, — FormcUion of flower-buds. 

Now comes an important period indeed, in the earlier stages of which much nicety of 
management becomes requisite. 

We all know that under ordinary circumstances the Camellia — especially if " pot- 
bound " — ^forms its buds readily enough ; but how often do we hear complaints of such 
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casting their bads : and why ? simply because they are in a better condition to form buds 
than to maintain them afterwards. This often happens with the amateur, yet seldom with 
the nurseryman ; and this because the former is not aware how much moisture is at times 
necessary to the Camellia ; and if pot-bound, how often the interior of the ball, wedged up 
with hundreds of fibres, can scarcely be penetrated without steeping it occasionally, 
especially if through any neglect of watering the ball has become thoroughly diy. This, 
then, amongst other circumstances, shows that a systematic course is necessary, and that 
directions for the amateur should be very explicit ; so much so indeed that old pxactitioneiB 
will be apt to consider them tedious. 

It must not be thought that in thus noticing in a digressive way watering, this period 

in Camellia culture requires more water than any other ; I name it here to pave the way to 

suggestions for a more liberal amount of pot-room, for such is quite compatible with free 

.flowering, provided the cultivator exercises that oontrol over his plants during the latter 

part of this stage, which a niggardly application of water will furnish. 

In the earlier part of this stage a slight decline in the temperature may take place, 
60^ will amply suffice ; more solar heat, however, will frequently compel the cultivation to 
stand at a higher pitch. Shading must be continued as before, and the only difference 
requisite is a free circulation of air, night as well as day, and a gradual diminishing of the 
amount of water, until the incipient blossom bud attains a decided character, which it will 
do in four or five weeks. It may here be understood that I intend « temporary check, 
yet not such a check as may interfere with the health of the plant, or the size of its 
foliage ; such a check may be decried by minds unprepared for, and indisposed to a nicety 
in culture : I, however, advise no more than I have proved for many years. 

A too severe check would materially impair the size of the foliage ; I have, howevo*, 
constantly found that the most luxuriant foliage may be obtained, and blossom buds as 
well, provided the root is in a sound and healthy condition : without this — as indeed with 
all other modes of culture — ^all niceties of atmospheric management must £Edl to the 
ground. As Mr. Barnes once observed in regard to the culture of the Pine, the main 
point is to cultivate them with plenty of live roots. 

I would here advert, however, to the importance of supplying abundance of atmospheric 
moisture whilst the temporary check is going on ; this it is which prevents loss of size in 
the foliage, and I may add, loss of colour also. 

I may here observe that this check, through a very moderate allowance of water, is 
carried so far with a somewhat gross subject, as to permit the plant to flag a little 
occasionally. When the roots are healthy, I find no injurious consequences result from 
it : I may observe, however, that this is not permitted until the leaves have attained nearly, 
or quite their full size. 

Liquid manure is, of course, entirely withheld during this stage or period ; and after the 
checking system has been persisted in for a few weeks, most of the shoots will begin to show 
twin buds at their terminal points, or even three or four, as the case may be. Nothing more 
is necessary than to be very cautious in the return to a liberal watering, of which I shall 
speak iu the next period. It may here be observed, that before a more liberal course of 
treatment is had recourse to, most of the young shoots should show the twin buds before 
alluded to, one of which is the true terminal wood bud, and the other an incipient blossom 
bud, of which more will subsequently be developed as the young wood becomes mature. 

Third Period. — Maturation of flower-buds. 

The horticultural tyro must not &ncy that the periods here alluded to are as definitely 
detached as the divisions of my remarks. As may be inferred, they gradually merge into 
each other ; this period, therefore, may be characterised as fairly commencing when the 
flower-buds are as large as peas ; then it is my practice to commence a course of liquid 
manure. The characters of this will be hereafter described. 

At the commencement of this stage a more liberal amount of watering may be 
commenced, observing to apportion its amount according to the character of growth ; 
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those which are thoroughly set for blossom recemng a full watering, and those of a gross 
and undecided habit Teceiving it in a limited way. Indeed check, through partial drought, 
must entirely cease from this period, for if the plants commence their forcing process in 
February or March, — which they ought to do, if possible, — the period I now describe will 
be about the middle of May, by which time they will receive much natural heat, togeUier 
with more light, and at times a greater amount of aridity in the atmosphere : water then 
must be liberally supplied. 

This course pursued for a few weeks, still contriving to shade with thin canvas, and 
to syringe frequent^, the buds will enlarge with great freedom ; and with their enlargement 
the leaves will be perceived to increase, both in size and thickness, gradually exchanging 
their pallid green for a dark and glossy character ; and if the root action is good, and the 
drainage perfect, the benefits of liquid manure will be speedily manifest. Towards the 
early part of July the buds will be three parts grown, and here I would advocate the 
tuniing the plants out of doors for a few weeks. 

There is no absolute necessity for this course, as I have proved ; kept in altogether, 
however, they are apt to become infested with the scale, and I have now found that turning 
them out for awhile is inimical to the spread of these pests, which will always be found to 
infest forced Camellias more than those which are treated in the ordinary way. 

I have always deemed it necessary to use a canvas screen during bright sunshine, for 
two or three weeks after their first exposure out-doors. Towards the early part of August 
it may safely be withdrawn altogether, and now they will require more copious waterings 
still with the liquid manure ; they must not be suffered to get dry at the root for an hour, 
if possible. This course pursued brings us to the 

Fourth Period, — The development of the blossoms. 

The commencement of this period may be marked by their re-introduction to the 
house, and my practice is, to get tiiem in by the middle of September. 

The house being duly cleaned and prepared, and the plants or trees housed, the course 
henceforward is very simple. 

No shading will be requisite, provided the plants are in a sound and healthy condition ; 
regular waterings of liquid manure must be followed up, and a thinning out of the buds 
must take place ; indeed, the thinning out had better be performed before bringing them 
into the house, if possible. I do not like thinning them until the buds are half grown ; 
they are then easily singled out, and if the practice previously laid down is carefully carried 
out, a considerable number may be parted with. 

In the first place there is generally a cluster of buds around each leading shoot ; 
sometimes a complete bunch at the terminal point. I generally reduce the point to a 
couple at most, and as my plants generally form buds in the cavity of the next two or 
three leaves downwards, I reserve on the average from four to five buds on eadi shoot ; 
those shoots, however, of a weaker character, and lower down the stem, I leave, according 
to their strength. 

At this very period, if there be any scaly insects on the plants, I commence a syringing 
process, which wUl soon destroy them, of which more under the head *' Insects." Inde- 
pendently of this, however, provided there be no insects, the ordinary syringing is 
followed up, and a very liberal course of ventilation carried out 

It will be understood that I have been describing a course of practice pursued in order 
to have forced Camellias; that is to say, Camellias flowering all through the winter. 
Perhaps the term "forced Camellias'* is not strictly applicable; it will, nevertheless, 
serve to convey an idea of what I mean. By the practice here described they will 
commence flowering in November, and continue blooming until the following March. 

Now to ladies and gentlemen who spend their time in the country, as many do from 
the autumn until the " London season," the gratification of such a fine winter house of 
Camellias is very considerable ; for of what benefit is it in such cases to have them 
blooming in AprU and May, which is the most usual period for those which are not forced. 

To proceed. I do not apply any fire-heat untU frosts occur, and then with great 
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moderation indeed. The buds will continue ewelling, and unfold when ripe in the moet 
gradual way; and, indeed, on this gradual unfolding much of their size depends. As 
soon as they commence blossoming, all syringing must immediately cease ; still, howeyer, 
a reasonable amount of atmospheric moisture must be kept afloat, yet by no means allowed 
to condense on the leaves. 

Now this is a point not easily accomplished when the dark and frosty days and nights 
of December arrive : if moisture exist in the atmosphere, and fires are used, the vapour 
will ascend, and in ascending come in contact with the glass roof, and this at the low 
temperature consequent on a sharp frost outside, will condense, and iall in drip on the 
plants. 

What then is to be done ? I will describe the practice by which I generally avoid 
the drip. 

In the first place as to moisture. All watering is performed, of course, rather early 
in the morning, say by ten o clock. I need scarcely observe that, under the circumstances, 
no attempt is made to raise atmospheric moisture ; the most free and ample ventilation 
which the weather will permit is used night and day, and just as much fire applied as will 
sustain a temperature of about 50^ max. by day, and 40^ to 45° by night. 

The maintenance of so moderate an amount of artificial heat, requires very little fuel, 
and admits of a Hberal ventilation even at night. But this is not all, in extreme cases I 
have appHed a covering of some kind to the roof, which course, indeed, combined with the 
precautions before-named, is, under the most trying circumstances, a guarantee against 
drip ; which, I need scarcely observe, is fatal to the beauty of the Camellia, causing spots 
all over the blossoms, and indeed inducing premature decay. 

It is well known that a portion of the atmosphere's moisture in the interior — albeit 
ample ventilation is provided — ^becomes, in extreme weather, frozen on the inside of the 
glass ; that is to say, when no night covering is used. With a covering, however, and a 
free circulation of air, the vapour is dispersed as it arises, passing off, of course, at the back 
ventilators. 

I have little more to say about the development of the blossom ; I may merely observe, 
that to produce fine flowers, a temperature averaging 55° is requisite ; but, nevertheless, 
it becomes necessary to fall back, in extreme cases, to the temperature before quoted ; for 
it is not merely the development of the flowers, but their long continuance in blossom, 
which must engage the attention of the cultivator. 

Having now discussed all the periods with which I set out, I may now beg permission 
to make a few concluding remarks on some general principles, which are applicable in a 
greater or less degree to the Camellia in all stages, and under most circumstances. 

Soils and Potting, 

It may not be generally known, that the almost continual use of liquid manure demands 
even a greater amount of or more perfect drainage than when clear water is used. Good 
drainage, indeed, uuder all circumstances, is one of the great essentials in the culture 
of the Camellia ; and when the soU is rightly constituted, the water will pass through 
almost the moment it is poured upon it. Whea the water is observed to hang long on the 
surface of the pot, the plant should immediately be turned out and examined, and if it 
does not require shifting, the crocks or other drainage materials must be re-adjusted. 

The common earth-worm is a great infestor of the Camellia, and the damage they 
cause in the drainage is enormous. 

I never set my Camellias oif the ordinary ground — always on a body of coal ashes ; this 
will keep out the worms. 

A little clear lime water may be used if worms are suspected, and the worms must be 
gathered up as they turn out of the soil. 

The compost best suited to this plant, in my opinion, is about three-parts of a fibrous 
mellow loam, rather inclined to adhesiveness, and two-parts fibrous heath soil, which has 
become a sou ad turf through age. 

These should have been pi'ocui'ed twelve months or more, and should be well chopped 
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with a sharp spade, but not riddled. Mj practice is to add a good sprinkling of finely 
crushed charcoal, and of coarse sand ; the latter, however, depends on the amount of 
tenacity in the loam, and the character of the heath soil. After carefully placing the 
crocks oyer the bottom, so as to leaye three or four bold apertures or outlets, I place a 
pounded mixture (from which all mere dust has been ejected) of broken crocks and char- 
coal ; on this a thin layer of new sphagnum, and on this a little fibrous loam, from which 
nearly all the mere soil is beaten out. The ball being placed, lumps of fibrous loam and 
peaty material are wedged in all round at about equal distances ; then a sprinkling of the 
finer compost well shaken in ; then more lumps wedged round ; and, finally, two or three 
inches of the general compost, the latter well pressed down — being used in a dryish state. 
I form the surfeu^ into a concave form, in order to coax the water for a while through the 
body of the ball of earth. 

It may here be observed, that they should always be in a moist state when shifted ; if 
any po^bound plants, with hard balls, appear dry, the only course is to plunge them over 
head in water for half an hour ; after they are taken out, however, they should remain in 
their pot for at least twenty-four hours before shifting, to drain away superfluous water. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to the best time for shifting ; one party shifting 
in the rest season, another after the plants have made their annual growth ; the latter is 
my practice, but many good cultivators pursue the other course. Indeed, it is not very 
material, provided the subject has a sound ball and good roots, and that the subsequent 
management is good. 

Liquid Manure. 

This I consider a most important afiGedr ; not but that fine Camellias may be grown 
without it, but much finer with. By its use the flowers may be much increased in size, 
and the foliage rendered much more dark and glossy, than without it. 

Many are the modes of making this liquid. I will, however, describe mine, which I 
use for all purposes, for the sake of simplicity, and, I may add, at nearly all periods, pre- 
mising first, that I never use it unless clear, and always highly dilated. 

All urinary matters are saved and exposed to tJie air for nearly a month at a time ; 
they are then poured into a huge stone cistern, placed side by side >vith a vessel for soot- 
water. When a " brewing ** tcdtes place, the cistem is filled one-third with clear water — 
generally warm from hot water pipes contiguous. Into this, Peruvian guano at the rate of 
at least four ounces to a gallon is stirred, until the guano is dissolved. One-third more of 
the cistem is now filled with the urinary matters, and the remaining third is filled up with 
clarified soot-water from the adjoining vessel. 

The soot-water is previously prepared by blending as much soot with water as it will 
cany : it requires well mixing, and after settling a day or so, is skimmed, generally a 
second time. 

This, of course, constitutes a highly concentrated liquid manure, so powerful that no 
plant would bear its application undiluted. I, however, dilute it exceedingly, for I seldom 
use more than one pint to three gallons of clear water ; our large water pots are about this 
measure, I believe. 

I may here advert to the simplicity of its application. A large water-pot full of this 
liquid manure is always kept behind the Camellia house, outside of course. In watering, 
we draw water from a tap at the back of the house, inside ; this tap receives its water from 
a hydraulic ram, and the water-pot of liquid manure being set beside the tap during the 
watering, the operator, after nearly filling lus pot at the tap, pours about a pint of the 
powerful fluid into it A couple of pots full will in general 'water the whole house, which 
contains nearly a hundred plants. 

I have, I fear, been explicit to tediousness about the liquid manure ; my object was, 
however, to prevent, if possible, any misconception, as liquid manures have, I fear, hitherto 
been prejudiced by thoughtless and unskilful applications. 

Ab Dr. Lindley recently observed in his valuable paper, " weak, clear, and often,** 
should be the maxim ; indeed it is not quite clear to me, but we all use it too strong, even 
thus diluted. 
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Insects. 

I must DOW draw my obsenrations to a close, by a few remarks on the insects which 
most infest the Camellia ; these are, as far as my experience goes, the scaly insect, and 
the ordinary aphides. 

I before alluded to the application of soft-soap water for the extirpation of the scaly 
insect ; my mode of application is as follows : — 

Soft-soap is beat up in warm water after the rate of two ounces to a gallon of water ; 
a vessel containing such mixture is kept at hand during the period of the formation of the 
bud ; that is to say, from the time the flower-buds are first formed, until they are nearly 
as large as peas. 

I before observed that regular syringings would be necessary ; instead, then, of syringing 
twice a day with clear water, I use this mixture, and after a week or two of this treatment, 
the scale will have withered or disappeared. 

For the ordinary aphides, of course, fumigation is had recourse to : the fly generally 
makes its appearance whilst the young shoots are extending, and the operation had better 
be gentle, and repeated two evenings in succession. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that I am perfectly aware that good Camellia culture is 
carried out by plans somewhat different from the practice here detailed. The same, however, 
may be said of the culture of most other tribes of plants, and although I do not by any 
means arrogate to myself the only good practice in this respect, I may add that the course 
here laid down will flower the Camellia during the dull winter months in high perfection. 



ON THE RIPENING OF THE GROWTH OF PLANTS, AND 

ADAPTATIONS OF TREATMENT. 

£jf Mr. Moore. 

In the whole routine of gardening, few operations are more important than those 
conducive to the proper maturation, or ** ripening," of the growth of plants ; and in 
consequence of the variableness, and the frequent dampness of the climate of England, 
these, more than many other matters that call for the gardener s care, may be said to 
daim constant attention. This applies to all the departments of gardening — equally in 
the hothouse as in the open air. 

The maturation of the growth of plants is a physiological question. This part of the 
subject it will be convenient, first to dispose of, by a brief summary of the fiusts which bear 
most directly upon it, leaving a more comprehensive and detailed elucidation to be sought 
in the many elementary dissertations on this branch of sdeuce. External to the plimt, 
climate and food are the agencies to be dealt with. 

Plants grow by drawing up from the soil through the agency of their roots certain 
alimentary matters, which the roots absorb in a liqueform or gaseous state. These matters 
so taken up by the plants form the sap — crude sap. If they are extracted from within a 
moderate distance of the surfieu^ in a soil of proper mechanical texture, that is to say, a 
pervious or porous soil, the plants obtain a due proportion both of the gaseous and watery 
elements proper for their nourishment, provided the soil itself is suitable in its nature ; 
but if they are drawn from too great a distance from the sur&ce, and especially if also 
from a soil, in which the proper mechanical texture does not exist, the watery elements 
will preponderate, the plants will take up watery sap, usually to be had in great abundance 
under such conditions, and hence will follow a much more luxuriant, and while the condi- 
tions last, a more continued, growth than would have taken place under opposite circum- 
stances. The former of these conditions of the soil and roots is favourable to the ripening 
of the growth in due season ; the latter is conducive to prolonged and excited growth, and 
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antagonistic to maturation. Under ordinary circumstances the sap absorbed by the roots 
is carried upwards into the branches, spread out among the leaves, and then exposed to 
light, heat, and air. The effect of exposure to the influence of such powerful agencies is 
to driye off a portion of wateiy matter, and by a process called elaboration to change the 
erode sap into an organisable matter, called elaborate sap, out of which the flowers and 
fruits are formed. 

But climate here iulflls a special office. In a dry climate, or in a dry season, the supply 
of liqueform food is cut short, and there is nothing to interrupt this elaboratory process, 
proTidad the opposite conditions have prevailed to a sufficient extent to have supplied 
matter for elaboration. On the other hand, in a damp climate, or during a damp season, 
when the soil and atmosphere are extraordinarily charged with humidity, the supply of 
liqueform food will be more or less augmented according to the circumstances ; and if the 
conditions continue, the supply will be prolonged also, both of which interrupt, if they do 
not well ni^ arrest, the elaboratory process, and tend to the production of leafy growth, to 
the exclusion of flowers and fruit 

When growing in a state of nature, plants of all kinds establish for themselves a 
certain balance between root and branch, variable indeed according to the conditions of 
growth, but clearly apparent whenever these conditions are favourable. Thus in nature as 
many branches are developed as the roots can nourish, and as many roots are formed as 
wiU suffice to furnish food to the branches. In artificial culture this equilibrium is, more 
or less, in all cases, destroyed, and hence in producing matiuity or ripeness of growth 
under these artificial conditions, there is another agency to regulate and control. 

Now since the growth of plants is dependent on certain conditions of food and climate, 
it would seem apparent enough that the agencies, by which the maturation of that growth 
is to be secured, are to be sought in modifications of the supply of food, and of the condition 
of the climate, by and in which the growth of the plants is to be carried on ; and so in 
truth it is found to be. Large supplies of food and a dull moist climate are found to be 
conducive to vegetative growth ; whilst a limitation of food and a bright arid climate are 
found conducive to the ripening process, provided always that the vegetative growth has 
advanced so far that there may be something to ripen. The chief agencies by which the 
cultivator may secure maturation of growth are therefore these — ^limitation of food, 
especially of watery food ; exposure to drought ; exposure to light. 

limitation of the supply of food is brought about either by the confinement or the 
abscission of the roots, the former being practised in the case of potted plants, the latter 
in the case of such as are planted in the open soil. The effect is the same in both cases« 
though brought about by an opposite process. In the one case the roots (whose spongioles 
are the feeding mouths) are allowed to multiply within a given space until the soil becomes 
exhausted, or many of the spongioles become fixed into positions where contact with the 
unexhausted particles of the soil is impossible. This is the condition of being what is 
called " pot-bound,'* the result of which is the ripening of the growth previously made, 
during the period when the roots were unable by contact with the body of soil in which 
they were placed, or in consequence of its yet unexhausted nutritious properties, to send up 
a bountiful supply of sap. In the other case the quantity of roots is reduced, periodically 
or otherwise, by cutting away portions of the larger and coarser ones, so that the number 
of feeding mouths is reduced. This is root-pruning in any or all of its phases, the effect 
of which is naturally the checking of all exuberant growth, by which means the proper 
maturation of the remainder is made a matter of certainty if the climatic conditions are 
favourable. Potted plants may at any time be still further restricted by root-pruning, if 
their constitutions are capable of bearing up against so rude a mode of treatment ; and 
planted-out subjects may be permanently restricted by limiting the range of their roots. 
In limiting the supply of food by abscission, coarse tap-roots should, above all others and 
in all cases, be removed. 

It is possible to feed a plant with food over-rich, and the effect of this is quite analogous 
to that produced by the absorption of too much watery matter, namely, exuberant leafy 
grovrth. The limitation of the supply of food for the purpose of maturation, must» 
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consequently, comprehend the quality as well as the quantity of food ; and food over-rieh, 
as well as food over-much, must alike he avoided. 

Exposure to drought is to a greater or less extent essential to the maturation of growth ; 
and this is necessary both in respect to the soil and the atmosphere. The effect of a due, 
that is, moderate, degree of dryness in the soil, is to prevent the absorption of any great 
proportion of watery matter ; and watery matters being those most readily absorbed, it is 
virtually a limitation of the quantity of food : this arrests growth in £he sense of an 
extension or elongation of parts. Then if accompanied by a drying atmosphere, perspira- 
tion is accelerated, more watery matter is carried off, and organisable matter is more 
speedily prepared, and lodged in larger quantities in the parts destined to receive it If 
soil drought is accompanied by the drying atmosphere, plants have then still less water 
to throw off^ and, consequently, the process of elaboration and assimilation are so much the 
more readily carried on. Notwithstanding its advantages, however, exposure to drought 
at the root is rather a hazardous matter, wiUi many races of pot-plants especially, for it is so 
very liable to pass beyond a safe limit, which limit the closest watchfulness will sometimes 
CeuI to observe. It ought, in hct, never to approach this limit too closely. With a dry 
atmosphere it is different. The effect of a drying atmosphere, as already observed, is to 
carry off the watery matter of the sap by a perspiratory process, and this is &r less 
liable to reach an imsafe point, than is drying at the root. This too may, however, be 
carried too far, and then we have leaves dying at their tips and edges. This latter is 
exceedingly liable to occur in the case of plants not killed outright, nor stripped entirely 
of their foliage, if extreme drought at the root and in the atmosphere are coincident. 
The entire effect produced by a dry atmosphere, short of this destruction of the foliage, 
b conducive to elaboration of the sap, and to the maturation or ripening of the growth. 
Exposure to drought in the soil, so easily attainable in the case of potted plants kept under 
shelter, is simulated in the open ground by thorough draining. This operation, by removing 
all superfluous or stagnant moisture, adbnits air into the soil, and prevents the roots 
absorbing an excess of water along with their food ; it does not, however, actually arrest 
absorption, which result is only brought about in very dry seasons by the desiccation of the 
soil owing to excessive and long-continued evaporation, which is an excess to be guarded 
against and counteracted as much as possible. Exposure to droi:^ht in the atmosphere is 
far less controllable, except in structures but sparingly ventilated; and hence it is in 
great measure that we see in dry warm seasons, not only the growth of out-door plants, 
but also that of all the hardier groups requiring shelter, becomes so much better ripened 
than it does in those which are cold and moist. The qualities of the all-pervading 
atmosphere cannot be changed, or to any material extent modified, on the large scale. 
Exposure to light — ^the degree variable — is an equally essential part of the maturative 
process ; it promotes certain chemical changes necessary to the perfect elaboration of the 
sap, and what is called the assimilating process, without which elaboration and assimilation 
no perfect ripening or maturation takes place. Light is, however, the least controllable 
of the agents conducive to maturation. A bright or a dull season, for instance, makes all 
the difference in the ripening of fruit trees. 

But what are the leading objects of the maturation of the growth of plants as it r^ards 
artificial cultivation ? Undoubtedly the production of flowers and fruits. Wherever these 
objects are sought, maturation of the growth becomes all-important. The same process is, 
indeed, to some extent essential to the health and well-being of all the higher races of 
vegetables from their infancy onwards, but in a much slighter degree than is contemplated 
in this paper. For the production of blossoms, the precursors of fruit, thoroxigh ripening 
is indispensable. Flowers and fruit are formed out of that organisable or elaborated or 
assimilated matter which becomes accumulated in the plant, on its exposure, to a certain 
extent, to those agencies that have been pointed out as promoters of the ripening process ; 
and as this elaborated matter is only prepared under the influence of these agencies, they 
must have done their part before the productien of flowers becomes possible. There are 
two antagonistic forces in plants : one tending towards mere vegetative growth, the increase 
of size in the individual, the development of stems and leaves ; the other tending towards 
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fructification, and developing from the same plastic material the organs essential thereto, 
namely, flowers. These two forces are called into play hy different external conditions, 
the vegetative process being excited and maintained by abundance of food, and by liberal 
(not excessive) supplies of moisture, accompanied by a certain degree both of light and 
heat, of which a variable degree is required by different races ; the fructifying process, on 
the other hand,, being brought about by a limitation of food and of moisture, accompanied 
by a full exposure to light, and a certain varying degree of heat. 

Are there, then, any races of cultivated plants in which the maturation of the growth 
in the sense contended for in this paper is not desirable ? Decidedly. Maturation or 
ripening beyond that degree which Nature takes care to supply, in order to give due 
strength and solidification to the vegetable tissues, is undesirable in almost the whole race 
of cultivated vegetables ; even those in which the parts of fructification are made use of, 
have, in the majority of instances, those parts so much altered in their nature, as not to 
form real exceptions to the rule. Herbaceous or succulent growth is here the object, and, 
therefore the ripening is inappropriate. In the culture of fruits, on the other hand, 
maturation is, as aforesaid, all-important ; and it is equally so in the culture of orna- 
mental flowering plants, though in the individual application of the agencies conducive 
thereto, almost unlimited variation is necessary. 



FLORICULTURE. 

By John Dickdonf Acre LanCj Brixton, 

Tub Cineraria. — This beautiful race of flowers has been more improved than any other 
I can call to mind, within a comparatively short space of time. The long pointed petal of 
flimsy texture and questionable colour, flat disk and straggling habit of this tribe, are no 
longer its general cliaracteristics ; on the contrary, they may be now recognised by their 
symmetrical proportions, round, broad, smooth petals — many kinds of velvet-like texture 
and consistency — varying in tints and intensity through all the shades of blue, crimson, 
purple, and wUte, tipped with every colour in the rainbow, with beautifully raised disks, 
splendidly proportioned, forming elegant specimens both in habit and luxuriance of foliage. 
The science of Floriculture may well be proud of its achievements, in contemplating the 
effects of its practice in connexion with the now magnificent Cineraria. Were other reasons 
wanting for its encouragement, they would surely be found in the early and luxuriant 
blooming of this Spring flower, and its comparatively easy cultivation. I have essayed 
several methods with it, some recommended to me by floricultural friends on the other side 
the Channel — some the result of experience of florists near home — adopting for my own 
practice those parts of the system of each which I conceived to be the most likely to fiEu:ili- 
tate the object I had in view — the improved culture of a flower I fancied well deserving 
tbe encomiums so liberally bestowed upon it, whenever a good specimen was submitted for 
public approval at any of the Floral Exhibitions. I have therefore no hesitation in giving 
the result of my experience in the matter, fully assured that no party will regret taking in 
hand a race of plants so rich and varied in their properties as the subject of these remarks ; 
neither can any disappointment occur, as the least care in following the plain directions I 
shall have the pleasure of offering, will ensure perfect success, and with it unmeasured 
gratification to every one who delights in floral beauty ; and it must be confessed it would 
be much more difficult to find those who are not than those who are ; the present love for 
flowers being, in my opinion, the strongest proof of the increasing refinement of a class of 
persons who, some years since, were wont to spend their leisure hours in pursuits differing 
widely from so healthy a recreation. Nor does this prevalence of the love of flowers 
deteriorate their value in the eyes of those who do, and ever must (while good order 
prevails), lead the taste of others in such matters. The diamond placed on the hand 
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of honest industiy bj its approYor, does not lessen the yalue of the larger and perchance 
more brilliant gems that emblazon the crown of royalty. Nor does the rose, preciouB 
to many a poor cottager, bloom the less frequently within the precincts of the palace 
grounds, because a specimen of its tribe graces the plot — sacred to its reception (in many 
cases the sole possession)-— of the humble artisan, who, so fiir as pUaxure is concerned, 
sees the volatile deity only in the form of his bursting rose-buds, and knows enjoyment 
simply in the clustering blooms that overhang the home his labour upholds. That 
Floriculture boasts among its patrons the highest in our favoured land, there can be no 
doubt ; that some of its most devoted admirers are to be found among the humblest is 
equally true : nor is this a subject of regret. The noble owner of a gem by Vandyke, 
Baffaelle, or Correggio, does not feel its value lessened by knowing that his dependent 
revels in the possession of a wood-cut of some subject rendered immortid by the pencil of 
those great masters. So with flowers : there are classes suitable to eveiy cultivator and 
every admirer in the strictest sense of the word. For us, whose business it is to cater for 
all tastes, the immense diversity only affords additional opportunities of gratification, both 
individually and collectively ; and lest the remarks my enthusiasm has lengthened beyond 
due bound, be deemed intrusive, I will, without further delay, hasten to the subject in 
hand, and suggest the best means for successfully growing the Cineraria that I know of, 
adding thereto a descriptive list of most of the b^t varieties out. Presuming that most 
of my readers are amateur growers of the Cineraria, and not adepts, I will commence with 
the young plants ordered finom the nurseries, and sent out about the end of March or b^in- 
ning of April. A greenhouse is the best receptacle for them, and if the collection is* des- 
tined to be large, one appropriated exclusively to their use is most desirable, as it is requisite 
that the shelves should be as near the glass as possible, it being essential that the young 
plants should not be far removed from it. Plants so placed can remain for a short time, 
when preparations should be completed for re-potting them. The compost suitable for the 
operation should consist of thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould, one-eighth part might very 
well be constituted of an old melon or cucumber bed after re-potting diem. Wait till yon 
find they have taken root well in the compost with which you have supplied them. As soon 
as you ascertain this to be positively the case, re-pot them, taking out the crocks without 
otherwise disturbing them. As the plants increase in size, the compost may be enriched 
with advantage, which may be done by mixing rather more than half of the old soil with a 
similar quantity of leaf-mould for some varieties, and for othera three parts of leaf-mould to 
one of soil. The plants are best potted, in a general way, about the middle of April, and 
again in a month citerwards, taking care that the pot is capaUe of holding the ball of earth 
and an inch or an inch and a half of additional soil, not wholly on the top, as it is not 
desirable that the upper roots should be covered too deeply. The beginning of June is a 
proper time to stick such specimens as are likely to require it. Care must be taken to do 
this in as neat a manner as possible. Expose them afterwards to a free current of air, 
shading them from too intense sun. During this and the following month the Cineraria 
requires some attention as regards watering, which is best done shortly after the sun has 
ceased to shine upon them ; in very drying weather a little may be given early in the 
morning. Towards the autumn — say about August— small shoots may be observed to 
emanate from the roots, stem, &c. ; they will quickly settle in the earth surrounding the 
plant, and if carefully taken up at the proper time, answer the purpose of increase without 
injuring the mother plant These little shoots should of course be placed in pots of com- 
mensurate size, and in gentle heat, well shaded from the sun, and in two or three weeks 
the plants will have firmly rooted themselves. They will then require re-potdng, when the 
front of the greenhouse is again their proper place, as near the glass as possible. In 
October, the large or specimen plants should be accommodated with a cool situation in the 
greenhouse (and they will do most seasons in a frame) where they must remain all the 
winter, receiving all the light, air, and sun the weather permits. Towards the latter end of 
January, or beginning of February, place them at a greater distance from the glass. The 
top of the house is now a good position for them to occupy, where they may enjoy the air 
whoever the weather admits of its being given with safety. In order to secure a contmued 
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supply, it is as well to retard the flowering of a few varieties ; this may be accomplished by 
potting the plants again into larger pots by an inch, or an inch and a half, than would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be required previous to the flower-stalks rising. Good-sized 
specimens will continue in bloom six weeks, and a little care may lengthen that period to 
near two months (some seasons). Cinerarias fertilise with little trouble, and seed abund- 
antly, more especially if kept in rather a dry situation, where they can have plenty of air 
and judicious watering. When the seed is ripe, it should be gathered, and kept diy for a 
short time, when it should be cleaned and sown immediately in finely sifted and rather 
sandy leaf-mould. They will appear in a fortnight or three weeks. Wlien they have two 
well-formed leaves, and have two more just beginning to show themselves, you may judge 
it is a fitting time to prick them out into small, pots. They should be phced on gentle 
bottom heat for eight or ten days, to induce them to strike out freely. As soon as they 
have made a little progress, they should be re-potted, and replaced for another week, when 
they may be exposed gradually to the open air, in order to strengthen them previous to the 
winter setting in ; after which they should be subject to the treatment recommended for 
young plants. Fumigation must be attended to at proper times, never too powerfully. 
The grand points to be considered with the Cineraria, is never to allow them to want water 
while growing, but when at rest to withhold it as much as possible with the sustenance of 
life. Some people have recourse to the division of the roots to increase their stock. Such 
measures are certainly practicable, but I prefer the methods already given, as being equally 
good in most respects and better in some, as increase can be procured without injury to the 
large plants ; and as the bushy style of growth is most admired, so I advocate the most 
possible means of securing the same. The following are a few of the many beautiful varie- 
ties in this class : — Henderson's Adela Yilliers : form, good ; colour, white, tipped with 
rich crimson ; disk well-proportioned ; size of the flower, large ; profuse bloomer, and good 
habit. Henderson's Pauline, a most superb variety : form, excellent; petals, short, broad, 
and obtuse, of great consistency ; colour, magnificent crimson, a pure self. This flower is 
one of those burnished varieties that assume different shades as the light falls on it. In 
one way we have the rich, pure, velvety appearance ; and reverse it, and it is varied with a 
suflusion of crimson rays, that seem to burnish the petal, giving it a most goiigeous effect ; 
the size of the flower, large ; a profuse bloomer, and good habit Henderson's Faiiy Queen, 
a well-formed flower: pure white ground, delicately tipped with rose; disk, nicely raised 
and well-proportioned ; compact-growing plant, an abundant bloomer, and good habit ; size 
of the flower, large. Eendall's Richard Cobden: form, excellent ; colour, a. beautiful tint 
of blue, terminating in a tinge of rosy lavender at the base oi the petals, assuming the form 
of concentrated rays around the disk, which is well-proportioned ; size of the flower, large. 
Treng's One in the Ring: this variety claims attention rather on the score of its general 
appearance than on any individual excellence ; form, good ; colour, white, tipped with rosy 
purple ; disk, well proportioned ; size, rather small ; free bloomer, and good habit Treng's 
Gem: form, good ; colour, splendid purple crimson ; petals, round and broad ; good habit ; 
flowers well above the foliage. Kendall's Newington Beauty : form, good ; flower, large ; colour, 
purplish crimson, with white centre. Henderson's Beauty of St John's Wood, a fine finee- 
flowering and very striking variety : form, good ; colour, white, tipped with crimson. Hender- 
son's Alboni, a distinct variety, of dwarf habit : profuse bloomer ; clear white ground, tipped 
with rosy lilao. Henderson's Maid of Artois, a fine shaped flower, with a brilliant centre ; 
purplish Uue ; a dazzling, showy flower. Gaine's Vesta, a good variety ; white, tipped 
with brilliant rose ; disk, well-proportioned ; a free bloomer, and luxuriant habit Gaine's 
Brenhilda : form, good ; petals, of more than usual consistency ; colour, rich lilac shaded ; 
as a variety, desirable in most collections. Holmes's Attractor : crimson self, fine form, 
but rather small. Jackson's Celestial : form, excellent ; very dwarf habit ; colour, brilliant 
blue. Henderson's Magnet : white ground, tipped with high rose. Henderson's Eleanor : 
fine formed flower ; dark disk ; ground, pure pearly white, tipped with rose. Henderson's 
Defiance : good colour, but not habit, owing to blooms not throwing up sufficiently above 
the foliage. Henderson's Carlotta Grisi, a very pretty and desirable variety. Henderson's 
Royal Crimson, Treng's Colossus, Purple Prince, Compacta, Formosa, Superb, Sir C. 
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"Napier, Lilac Perfection, Emperor, Cerito, Annie, Zenobia, Nymph, Satellite, Pride of 
Surrey, Mauritiana, Modesta, and Alba Purpurea, are all good, some better than others of 
course, but in collections of any magnitude indispensable, as diversity in colour is one of 
the principal attractions with this class of flowers. This point made with taste and judg- 
ment, I will venture to say no cultivator of the Cineraria will regret the trifling outlay either 
of trouble or expense which oflers such abundant and gratifying returns. 



MOVEABLE SCREENS FOR WALL-FRUIT TREES. 

By Mr. Fleming, oj TretUham Qardau, 

The production of the choicer of our hardy fruits has long been a tine gud non in an 
English garden ; but to attain to ordinary perfection in their cultivation, our precarious 
climate renders it necessary to take advantage of every invention or improvement which 
practice, aided by science, has introduced. A Spring like the last, when failure was the 
general rule, and a fisdr crop the exception, may be the means of introducing into general 
use many improvements in the management of wall-fruit, as it forces upon us the necessity 
of using better precautions for the future. 

If we are wise enough to act upon this conviction, we may rely upon good crops in the 
worst of seasons, and even in ordinaiy years we shall not have lost our labour, as success 
in every case will be more certain and more complete. The fruits we particularly refer to 
are the Peach, the Nectarine, and the Apricot, the Grape and the Fig. In the cultivation 
of these, many gardeners have more than ordinary difficulties to contend with in the way 
of cold retentive soils and low damp situations, which are subject to late spring firosts, and 
all the concomitant evils of canker, blight, ^., and which are almost unknown in more 
favourable localities. 

To this difference in situation we may ascribe much of the diversity of opinion which 
exists as to the necessity of covering our walls, and the proper materials to use for the 
purpose. 

The subject has given rise to much discussion at different times, and especially during 
the spring past ; but as no satis&ctoiy conclusions have been arrived at, and as the matter 
still remains in a state of uncertainty, especially in the minds of young gardeners, who are 
liable to be perplexed by the variety of opinions set forth, I jthought it might be of some< 
service to mention the methods which I have found it requisite to introduce. 

It has always been found necessary in our island, for the sake of protection, to train 
these fruitptrees flat against walls; but since the reduction of the duty on glass, Mr. 
Bellenden Ker has introduced a new method of growing these fruits, by training them on 
trellises on the open ground, and protecting them by means of a glass roof. 

These protected trellises might, however, be rendered still more perfect by closing the 
front and ends with boards, to prevent the current of cold air, which would otherwise drive 
through the open space beneath the glass. 

By fixing the boards on hinges, they would form ventilators, and thus, by affording 
the means of regulating the admission of air, the protected trellises would at once be 
constructed into peach-houses, flg-houses, or vineries, without any considerable addition to 
the cost. 

It is our intention, however, to confine our remarks more particularly to the walls 
already existent in every gentleman's garden ; that they may be rendered more productive 
than they are at present. 

These erections of themselves afford considerable protection to the trees, and by 
absorbing heat from the sun's rays during the day, a stock is accumulated, and given off 
gradually by radiation during the night; something, however, is wanted to prevent the 
latter process being carried on too rapidly, or to too great an extent, and to retain the 
warmth in more immediate contact with the trees. 
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If some measures are not taken to effect this, especially in clear weather, the caloiic 
continues to escape, till that state of things is produced, which we term " fix)st," or the 
absence of heat. 

The ill effects of this are severely felt in early spring, while the leaf-buds and the 
blossoms are expanding ; and especially after they have been excited into premature growth, 
by a few hours or days of particularly fine, though unseasonable weather. 

The trees are thus exposed to a series of sudden starts and equally sudden checks, 
such as are at all times adverse to their health and well-being, but more especially so 
during the expanding and fecundating of the flowers, and the unfolding of their young and 
tender leaves. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that, during the winter and earliest spring months, it 
is advisable not only to protect the trees during very severe weather, but also to shade 
them from the effects of that which approaches the opposite extreme, and when the period 
arrives, after which we deem it proper to expose them to the genial warmth of the sun, that 
it is indispensable to protect them from cold and wet. 

Perhaps no point that we have mentioned is of greater importance than keeping the 
trees dry during the winter and spring months, and especially after the flower-buds begin 
to expand ; as they are enabled thereby to endure a considerable amount of cold without 
sustaining any injury. 

These objects may be effected to a certain extent by the use of projecting or overhanging 
copings, which exert a very considerable protective influence over the walls, by preventing 
the upward radiation of the heat, and by throwing off the rain. 

A very remarkable instance of their advantages came under my notice in a Scotch garden 
daring the past autumn. At some time or other, a plain board had been fastened under 
the slightly projecting edge of the stone coping, along the entire length of the walls, but 
in later years it had been suffered to decay, and in two or three places it had Mien away 
altogether. 

In these particular parts of the wall, the trees were altogether destitute of fruit, and 
had a sickly, woe-begone appearance ; but where the boards were sufficiently in a state of 
preservation to answer the end for which they were designed, the trees were extremely 
healthy, and furnished with a fair crop of good fruit« I had here abundant evidence that 
these trees were under more favourable auspices than their neighbours ; and the difference 
was most remarkable on the upper part of the wall, where the boards afforded the greatest 
amount of protection. These walls were sixteen feet high. 

This instance, while it illustrates the advamtage of projecting coping to a certain extent, 
shows further that of itself it is insufficient ; and that some method of protecting the whole 
surfiace on the wall is necessary. Various cheap expedients have been recommended from 
time to time for this purpose, but most of them are objectionable, either on account of 
their inefficiency, or their untidy appearance ; and all of them on account of the utter 
impracticability of removing or replacing them so frequently as the various changes of the 
weather render it desirable to do so. 

The best of these, however, is a covering of evergreen branches ; but if they be laid on 
sufficiently thick to answer the purpose in very severe weather, the shoots will be too 
much screened from daylight, and kept too close when it is mild. 

The buds are consequently made tender, and incapable of bearing a moderate amount 
of cold after they are uncovered ; as they unavoidably suffer if a night of extra severity 
occur after that time. 

Experience has satisfied me that the best material for covering fruit-tree walls is com- 
mon cheese doth, or bunting ; the only objection is the expense, but in the opposite scale 
I must place its perfect efficiency, the ease with which it may be removed or applied if 
properly arranged, its neat appearance, and its durability, if ordinary care is taken to 
preserve it, when not actually in use. 

I have, during the last season, protected a small portion of the fruit walls by a com- 
bination of the projecting boarded coping, with a canvas screen, the latter being so 
constructed that the wall can be instantly covered or uncovered. 
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On this wall are some Figs and Gcape Vines which were planted three years ago, and 
have carried a beautiful crop of fruit this season. The Grapes, which still hang upon the 
wall, are well swelled and beautifully coloured ; and, from their yeiy plump appearance, 
they promise fair to keep better than those in the hothouses. 

With regard to flavour, a neighbouring nobleman who was passing throu^ the gardens 
a few days since, on tasting these Grapes, pronounced them superior in flavour to those 
which are subjected to the more artifldal treatment of the regular vinery. 

It is proper to mention that the wall is flued ; but the only heat it receives is by 
leading into it the flues of the Pine stoves, which are situated at a short distance. This 
is sufficient to keep the wall properly aired, but without any additional expense being 
incurred for fuel. 

The results of my experiments have been so satisfBustory, that I intend, with my 
employer's permission, to cany out the same plan of covering upon every wall on which we 
cultivate the choicer fruits above mentioned ; as I am thoroughly convinced, that where 
other points are properly attended to, a crop may be ensured by these simple protective 
means ; and as it makes all the difierence between certainty and uncertainty, I think it 
will answer any one's purpose to incur the additional expense. 

As there are many equally anxious with myself to combine utility and convenience, 
with genuine economy,*! am induced to describe my mode of proceeding at the present 
season, that they may be able to apply it by the time when it will be most required. 

The boards I use for the purpose are about twelve inches wide and one inch thick, and 
are screwed down to strong iron straps, which extend across the coping, and are held in 
their places by their ends being leaded into the stone. One edge of th^ boards lies on 
the coping, and has the same inclination, which is from front to back. By this arrange^ 
ment, the water which fedls on the boards, as well as that which £dls on the coping, runs 
into a small groove or gutter at the lower edge of the latter ; and from thence is conducted te 
the drains, by an occasional down spout. By this means we prevent tiie usual dribbling of 
the water upon the trees which cover the back of the wall, which is the more important, as 
this evil exists to the greatest extent when it is least endurable. 

At the distance of two feet from the wall, a line of light neatly dressed poles are fixed 
in the ground, ten feet apart, and the upper ends are nailed to the edge of the boards. The 
object of the poles is to assist in supporting the canvas, and, by keeping it £ur enough from 
the walls, to prevent its injuring the trees when swayed about by the wind. The pieces of 
canvas are generally twenty feet long, and their width oi course is regulated by the height 
of the wall. One edge of these, with narrow strips of cow leather as binding, is nailed on 
to the front edge of the boards, and the other edge is fiistened in a similar manner to rollers 
of the same length as the pieces of canvas. The position of these is so arranged that the 
centre of each comes exactly half-way between two of the poles, and the ends are then 
evenly balanced. 

The provision for drawing these blinds or screens up or down, is the next point of 
which a description is required. On the edge of the boards two pulleys are fixed sidewise, 
immediately over the centre of each roller. The end of a cord, of sufficient strength, is 
then fastened to the wooden coping at each end of each piece of canvas ; these ropes are 
then passed down behind the canvas, returned up in fipont of it, and threaded through the 
pulleys which are fixed over the centre. At this point the two cords are connected, and 
one of them is left sufficientiy long to be within reach of the ground. 

In applying the method to the rest of our walls, it is my intention to deviate somewhat 
from the plan described above, by substituting iron uprights or standards instead of wooden 
poles. This will involve a litUe additional expense in the prime cost ; but the difference 
in this respect between iron and wood, in general is more than counterbaUnced by the 
superior durability of the metal ; and, in addition to this, our framework will be much lighter 
and neater in appearance. . 

I have long been convinced that the great breadth which is generally devoted to the 
roots of wall-fruit trees, is not only useless but extravagant Upon 12-feet walls I have 
therefore limited their roots to a border five feet wide and eighteen inches deep. Against 
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the wall, the bottom of these borders is kept as high as the general level of the surrounding 
surface, and it inclines about a foot from back to front The bottom is formed by concreting 
over a layer of rubble, but we find in practice that a stratum, equally impervious to the 
roots of fruit-trees, is made by common cinder-ashes, moistened with water and beaten solid. 
At the front of the 5-feet border is a gravel walk, two feet wide, which, besides facilitating 
our access to the fruit-trees, answers the purpose of a drain to the border. 

In furnishing these walls with the canvas skreens, I intend to fix the feet of the 
standards at the outer edge of the border ; as by this means its entire surfiEu^e will be 
protected, and its value as a border on which to ndse a few very early or choice things 
in early spring, is considerably increased. 

I am aware that many gardeners will look very grave at this announcement, and set 
down our mode of procedure as retrogressive, rather than progressive, as we are going back 
to the old system of cropping fruit-tree borders. I must, however, beg leave to assure them 
that we are not going back, as we never could spare the surfiace which would be lost by 
leaving the fhiit-borders entirely unoccupied ; and experience has satisfied me, that the 
method I am about to describe, may be practised without injury to the fruit-trees, provided 
the plants are kept so fjEtr asunder, that the sun can still act upon the surface of the border. 

Those who object to the growth of vegetables on fruit-borders, should qualify their 
objections by making a distinction between ihose fruits which require all the nourishment 
we can give them, and those which are more fruitful when they are limited as to space and 
depth of soil. 

The former is the case with regard to the Vine, and, as a matter of course, we leave 
their borders uncropped ; but in the case of our Peaches and Nectarines, even where their 
roots are confined to the very limited space above-mentioned, and where some light -crop 
or other has been annually grown over them, we still find an occasional root-pruning 
necessary. 

But it must not be supposed that we go the length of asserting that fruit tree borders 
may be promiscuously cropped with impunity ; on the contrary, I know that they may not, 
and fiirtlier, that the liberties we take with these must be limited, and regulated by care 
and judgment. 

My plan is to plant about six inches from the wall, and four feet and a half asunder, 
a row of some very early kind of Strawberry ; selecting for this purpose the first runners 
that can be obtained, a spadeful of good rich loam being pricked in with the point of a 
fork where the plants are to stand. 

Exactly opposite these, and within a foot of the walk in front, a row of best curled 
Parsley, carefully selected from the spring-sown beds, is planted early in July ; and in 
quincunx order, half way between the Parsley and the Strawl)erries, we shall plant a row 
of early Potatoes in December, immediately aifter the wall-trees are re-trained. 

In this case also a spadeful of soil, such as we would use in frames for the same 
purpose, is laid down where each set is to be planted, and an additional quantity is given 
to each plant some time afterwards, when they require earthing up. One important point 
to be attended to is, that the spade never on any account be used in stirring or loosening 
the soil on fruit-tree borders ; the fork is the proper instrument, and even with this, great 
care must be taken that the surfiBice roots of the fruit trees be not injured. 

Besides the things here mentioned, a portion of the space may be devoted with equal 
propriety to many other useful things, which require a sort of cold frame protection during 
winter. Amongst these we may include various salads, but foremost of all we should 
name the lovely and sweet-scented varieties of that very popular flower, the Violet. 

When tke borders are injudiciously cropped, as much, if not more injury is done by 
the tope of the plants in shading the soil from the influences of the sun and air, as by 
the roots in exhausting it ; but in the arrangement above described, as the plants stand so 
far asunder, we take advantage of the shelter and extra warmth of such a situation, 
without monopolising the entire surface. The distance to some may even appear too 
great, but it must be remembered that the individual plants attain to a much larger size 
when plenty of space is allotted to them ; and aa an instance of this, we may mention 
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that we haya P&nley plants now growing under a south wall considerably more than tm 
feet in diameter. 

As I recommend that the coveringB be applied aa eoou as the leaves {all from the treea 
in Autumn, we derive an additional advantage from them, as tLe operation of re-tFainiog 
can be much more comibrtably perlbrmed during cold or tempestuous weather, and a 
considerable loss of time is thereby avoided. 

In conclusion, allow me to request my readers to picture to tbemselvee the appearance 
of the fruit trees upon a clean washed wall, after they are neatly re-trained, and the 
monotonous appearance of the border relieved by orderly rows of plants ; let these things 
be coupled with the elegant iron standards, witb the screens tidily rolled up, the well'kept 
edgings and a neatly rolled walk, and then let me ask them if the tovt-mumniU is not 
calculated to please and interest the minds both of the employer and the employed. 

Tbe aooompanying section will assist in rendering the descriptioD of the plan intelligibla. 
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GOETHE'S ESSAYS ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 

{Trandatedfram the German by Edwabd O&toibs.) 
(CoKtinoed fh>m Page S16.) 

30. If there is a surplus supply of food, this operation will necessarily be carried on, 
and a flowering period becomes idmost impossible. In withdrawing food, therefore, we 
assist and accelerate nature ; the organs become refined^ the action of the digested sap is 
more powerful, the transformation of the organs becomes possible, and usually goes ou 
without interruption. 

IV. Formatum of the Calyx, 

31. Sometimes this transformation proceeds with great rapidity, and in this case the 
stem, from the base of the last perfect leaf, all at once shoots up, elongated and thinner, 
and collects at its extremity seyeral leayes around its axis. 

32. That the leaves of the calyx (sepals) are really quite the same organs which, until 
now, appeared to us stem leaves. They now, however, often assume a veiy different 
character, by being placed around a common centre ; this may be proved in the most 
evident manner. 

33. We have in the Cotyledons already observed a resembling action of nature, in 
seeing several leaves or even several buds collected around a common axis. Many 
species of ConifersB produce in germinating, a radiating circle of unmistakable leaves, 
which, contrary to the general formation of Cotyledons, are already greatly developed ; 
and we see in the very infancy of these plants the first slight traces of that power of 
nature, by which at a more mature age tbe inflorescence is produced. 

34. Moreover, we find in several plants the stem leaves, without being greatly altered, 
brought together underneath the corolla, forming a sort of calyx. As they still bear their 
perfect shape, it will suffice to refer to our eyesight, and to the botanical term of *' floral 
leaves " (bracts), which has been given to them. 

36. With deeper attention we have to study the case already mentioned, where the 
transition to the flowering period proceeds slowly ; the cauline leaves transforming and 
contracting by degrees, and as if gently insinuating themselves into the calyx ; this we 
may readily observe in the calyx of the Sunflower, Calendula, and many others. 

36. This power of nature, which collects several leaves around a common centre, shows 
us a still more intimate combination, and renders this collection of leaves still more 
indiscernible, by uniting them either partly or wholly. These leaves, lying so closely 
together, and touching each other in their infant state, become more or less united by 
anastomose through the influence of the greatly purified sap now contained in the plant, 
and thus form the campanulate, or so-called monosepalous calyx ; but the incisions, more 
or less deep, show us still its compound origin. We may convince ourselves of this fact, 
by comparing a number of deeply-incised monosepalous calyxes with polysepalous ones ; 
specially in watching the formation of the calyx in Synantherss. So we shall see that the 
calyx of Calendula officinalis, which in botanical terms is described as simple and multi- 
partite, consists, in fact, of several united leaves, adding contracted cauline leaves, which, 
as it were, stole themselves into the formation of the calyx, as we have mentioned before. 

37. In many plants the number and shape in which the leaves of the calyx (sepals), 
whether separate or compound, are placed around their axis, is constant, as well as the 
number of the following parts. In other plants the number and shape of these parts is 
not so constant ; but even this irregularity could not escape the keen eyes of observant 
botanists, and they have succeeded in bringing these deviations of nature into a narrower 
compass, by a more careful inquiiy into their character. 

38. In this manner, therefore, nature forms the calyx, by producing several leaves, and 
consequently several buds, around a common centre, mostly of a certain fixed number and 
order, which otherwise would have been produced in succession, and at some distance from 
each other. If the flowering period had been hindered by a superfluous supply of nourish- 
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ment, these leaves (sepals) would haye remained separate, and have continaed in their 
original shape. Therefore nature does not produce a new organ in the calyx, but merely 
combines and modifies those organs which we have known as leaves, and thereby approaches 
one step nearer to the great end of existence. 

V. Formation of the Corolla, 

89. We have seen that the calyx is developed by rarified sap, which by-and-by is 
produced in the plant, and that the calyx now in its turn becomes an organ for a still 
greater purification. This will become credible if we only consider its action as merely 
mechanical. For how very fine and fit for the most delicate filtration ought these vessels 
to become, which, as explained above, are contracted and drawn together almost to the 
highest degree possible. 

40. The transition of the calyx into the corolla we may observe in more than one case, 
for though in general the colour of the calyx remains green, like the leaves, still it often 
changes colour in some parts, either at the points, margin, back, or inside, the outside still 
retaining the green colour ; and we find this coloration always combined with a certain 
degree of refinement In this manner an ambiguous calyx is often formed, which might 
with the same right be taken for a corolla. 

41. After having observed that upwards from the Cotyledons a great expansion and 
development of the leaves takes place, chiefly at their circumference, and from thence to 
the calyx, a contraction of the leaves, we may now observe another expansion in the formation 
of the corolla. The leaves of the corolla (petals) are generally much larger than those of 
the calyx (sepals), and it may be shown that, as the organs in the calyx become contracted, 
they will expand in the corolla, refined to a great degree by the influence of purer sap, 
filtered by the calyx, as new and quite different organs. Their tender organisation, their 
colour and odour, would render their origin quite indiscernible, if we could not watch and 
surprise nature in several extraordinary cases. 

4S. So we find sometimes inside of the calyx of the Pink a second calyx, partly green, 
indicating the tendence to a monosepalous and partite calyx, partly lacerated, and at its 
points and margin bearing the rudiments of delicate and coloured petals, thus in this 
instance clearly showing the affinity of calyx and corolla. 

48. The affinity of the corolla with the leaves shows itself in several ways ; for the 
leaves of several plants become more or less coloured long before they approach to the 
state of inflorescence ; others become completely coloured near the flowers. 

44. Sometimes nature seems to omit the calyx only forming the corolla, and in this 
instance we have likewise the opportunity to observe the transmutation of leaves to petals. 
So we find sometimes a Tulip-leaf become a petal of perfect shape and colour. It is still 
more curious, if, as it sometimes happens, such a leaf appears half green, connected with 
and belongmg to the stalk, at the same time that the other half is coloured and raised with 
the corolla (Perianthium), so that the leaf is torn in two parts. 

45. It is a very probable opinion, according to which the colour and odour of the petals 
is accounted for by the presence of the male seed (pollen) in the flower. This seed, 
contained in the petals, is probably not yet elaborated enough, but combined and diluted 
with other saps ; and the beautifiil shades of colour lead us to think that the matter 
contained in the petals has attained a great degree of purity, but not the greatest, in which 
case they would appear white and colourless. 

VI. Formation of tfie Stamens. 

46. This wDl become still more probable, if we consider the great affinity of petals 
with stamens. If the affinity of all the other parts among each other was equally striking, 
so generally observed, and placed beyond all doubts, this present essay would then appear 
quite unnecessary. 

47. In some cases nature shows us this transition quite regularly, as, for example, in 
the Canna, and several other plants of this family. A genuine and little changed petal con- 
tracts at its upper part, where it bears an anther, and forms in this instance a true filament 
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48. We may best observe this transition in all its stages in flowers inclining to become 
doable. In several kinds of Roses ^'e find in the inner circle of the complete petals others 
which are contracted, either in the middle or on the sides. This contraction is caused bj 
a small wart, which approaches more or less to a perfect anther, and in the same degree 
the petal will resume the more simple form of a filament. In some flowers of the double 
Poppy we find perfectly developed anthers resting on little changed petals of the very 
double corolla ; in others the petals are more or less contracted by anther-like warts. 

49. If all the stamens become transformed into petals, the flower will become sterile ; 
but if there are some stamens left, the fecundation may take place.. 

50. And so we see that a stamen is formed when those organs which we saw expanding 
as petals, become again contracted, and at the same time much finer than before. The 
above-mentioned observation finds here again its confirmation, and this alternate action of 
contraction and expansion, by which nature proceeds to her aim, will more and more claim 
our attention. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Chinbsb Cultivatioh of Tohou-ma, or 
Ohihebi Flax. Among the products of Chinese 
industry which were exhibited a few years ago at 
Parifl, in the Rue St. Laurent, were some pieces of 
a fine silky tissue, called by the Chinese hiorpou, 
or summer-cloth, and made of the fibres of the 
plant called by botanists Urtica nivea. The oul- 
TiYATioN of this plant in China is as follows : — 
The seeds are sown in the third and fourth month 
in a light sandy soil, situated near a river or a well. 
The g^und is dug once or twice, and beds are 
formed 1 foot broad and 4 feet long, after which 
the gpround is again loosened up, after which it is 
eyenly beat with the back of the spade or foot, and 
raked to an even surface. The next night the 
soil is watered, and on the following morning is 
again loosened up and lerelled as before. Then 
44 pints of moist earth and 1 pint of seeds are well 
mixed together, which quantity is sufficient to sow 
6 or 7 beds ; the seeds are not covered with earth, 
or they would not y^etate. Support a light roof 
to shelter the bed from the sun, and make this 
roof thicker in proportion to the increase of heat. 
Give no water until after the seeds have germi- 
nated and the young leaves have become strong, 
but keep the roof damp that the plants may not 
become too dry. At night remove the covering, 
to admit of the young plants catching the dew. 
When the plants are an inch or two high, remove 
the covering altogether ; and if the soil is dry, sup- 
ply as much moisture as will penetrate into about 
3 inches depth of the soil. For traneplantcUion 
a stiffer soil is chosen, and thrown into beds as 
before. Water the seed-beds the night previous 
to the young plants being removed, and before 
beginning to plant the next morning, water the 
new beds, and then dig up the young pUnts with a 
spade, carefully keeping a small ball of earth to 
each, and prick them out to the distance of 4 inches 
from plant to plant ; and keep the ground betwixt 
them clean and often stirred up. At the end of 
three or five days the earth must be watered, and 
again at the end of ten, fifteen, and twenty days. 



After the tenth month the plants must be covered 
with a foot of fresh horse, ass, or cow-dung. 

When the tufts of the tchou-ma are strong 
enough, the earth around is dug, and new stocks 
are detached and transplanted elsewhere. The 
principal stock then grows more vigorously. At 
the end of four or five years, the old stock becom- 
ing excessively strong, are divided and replanted 
in other beds. Some persons bend the long stems 
down and obtain layers. When a bed becomes too 
crowded, another should be formed, and in this 
way the plants may be propagated to any extent. 
The best time for transplanting is when growth 
commences; the new plants should be placed a 
foot and a half apart, and when well surrounded 
with earth they should be watered. Always select 
moist weather, and, if possible, have a ball of earth 
to each plant 

Gathering the Tchourma. The crop is gathered 
three times in the year ; the stems of the second 
crop grow much fiister than the others, and is by 
far the best. After the crop, the stocks of tchou-ma 
are covered with manure and immediately watered. 

Steeping and Bleaching. Tie up the stems in 
little sheaves, and place them on the roof of a 
house, in order that they may be moistened by the 
dew at night, and dried again by the sun in the 
day. In five or seven days they become white, 
but if exposed to rain they immediately turn black. 
There are several other methods of bleaching and 
preparing the stalks ; when thoroughly white and 
clean, the fibres are joined end to end on the wheel, 
so as to make long threads, which form the warp 
and woof, and are manufactured into stuff in the 
usual way. — Jour, Uort, Soc, vol. iv., p. 236. 

Cultivation ov Bbursvioia Josephina. By 
Charles Lecxh, King^s Boady Clapham Park, In 
March, 1844, 1 received three fine bulbs, among 
various others, of Brunsvigia Josephinse, from the 
Cape. They were at once potted in good fresh 
turfy loam. In November the leaves become yel- 
low, and water was withheld, but was resumed in 
December, when new leaves began to appear; they 
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were also plnnged in water for a few hours, to emnire 
the balls of earth being saturated ; the top mould 
was also removed and replaced with leaf mould. 
During the winter they were kept in a warm green- 
house, in a temperature often down as low as 85*. 
The flower-fltems are always cut off as soon as the 
last flowers begin to wither. The pots are then 
placed out of doors, and are allowed to remaLn as 
late in the autumn as possible. — Jour. Hort Soc,, 
vol. iv., p. 273. 

Rasamala Fobkst in Java. The beautiful and 
conspicuous Btuamala forest is remarkable in the 
western mountains of Java. It derives its name 
from an indigenous tree, which seems to belong to 
the genua Liquidamber, and furnishes a storax. 
Noronha described it under the name of Altingia 
excelsa. Its beautiful tall, straight, whitish trunk, 
leas oveigrown than those of the fig-trees, and with 
a more regular head of light-green folia^, marks 
the wooded region which received its character 
from this useful tree. Thick thorny bushes, many 
kinds of Calamus, and a great variety of Chincho- 
naceous plants, remarkable for their peculiar and 
powerful exhalations, which are perceived at a 
distance, form the copse-wood of this aromatic 
forest. — Jour, Hori, Soc, vol. iv., p. 232. 

Thb FiBiTLA. OF THB Ahgikhts. M. You Heldrolch 
has presented for the Museum at the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, a portion nearly 4 feet long and 3 Inches 
in diameter, of a stem of the true Ifap^ of Diosco- 
rides (Fenda communis), or the Feruia of the 
ancients, and of which it is remarked by Toume- 
fort that it preserves its old name among the 
modem Greeks, who call it " Narlheca." It bears 
a stalk 6 feet high and 8 inches thick. At every 
10 inches there is a knot, and it is branched at each 
knot. The bark is hard, two lines thick; the 
hollow of the stem is filled with a white medulla, 
which, being well dried, takes fire like a match. 
The fire holds for a long time, slowly consuming 
the pith, without injuring the bark, and the stem 
is therefore much used for carrying fire from pUoe 
to place. This custom is of the highest antiquity, 
and may explain a passage in Hesiod, where, speak- 
ing of the fire that Prometheus stole from Heaven, 
he says that he brought it in a Fenda; the fact 
being, probably, that Prometheus invented the 
steel that strikes fire from flint, and used the pith 
of the Fenda for a match, teaching men how to 
preserve the fire of these stalks. The stem is 
strong enough to be leaned upon, but too light to 
inflict injury in striking ; and therefore Bacchus, 
one of the greatest legislators of antiquity, com- 
manded that men who drank wine should carry 
staves of this plant, with which they might, during 
intoxication, smite each other, and yet not break 
heads. The priests of this deity supported them- 
selves on sticks of FenUa when walking. The 
plant is now chiefly employed for making low 
stools; but very diflerent were the uses to which 
the ancient^ applied the Fenda, Pliny and Strabo 
relate, that Alexander kept Homer's work enclosed 
in a casket of Fendct, because of its lightness. 
The body of the casket being made of this plant, 
was covered with rich stuff or skin, adorned with 
ribs of gold, and studded with pearls and precious 
stonee. — Jour. Bo(,, 349. 

Aquatic Yegbtatioit. In aquatic vegetation, 



where the leaves float, the air oiifieea are on the 
upper surfiice as in the Nymphaa and NdvLu^ 
bium; but in some plants that inhabit a watery 
medium, there will be found two distinct qrstems 
of leaves, as in the water Ranunculus {B, aquaiiilis) ; 
those that are constantly submerged are finely 
divided, and those that float, or emerge, are more 
entire. In this class of plants there is a singular 
analogy to amphibious animals, or such as have two 
sets of respiratory organs, namely, the pulmonary 
apparatus called lungs, and the other termed 
hronchias, or gills, as in fishes, for leaves are real 
respiratory organs. 

Truly amphibious animals, however, certainly 
compose a limited number, and the Proteus ean- 
guineiu of the caves of Camiola, with the Siren 
lacertina, and Meopoma giganlea of the New 
World, are remarkable examples. Many plants 
that belong to marine vegetation are affixed to 
rocks, or cemented to the shells of crustaceous 
or testaceous animals, and of course travel with 
them, but a great many seem vagabond, and float 
hither and thither, having " no abiding-pUce,'* and 
numerous examples have been cited. The Ponte- 
deria erasaipes floats in the tanks of India by means 
of bulbs,* that are real buoys. 

The Gor^ervcB are mostly under water, and have 
narrow or grass-like leaves. The Conferva buOoea 
is rendered buoyant in its foUage by vesicles inflated 
with oxygen eUborated by the sunbeam. 

The GaUiirkhe aquaUoa, or water star-grass, 
floats until the period of its inflorescence, when its 
cells exchange their aerial contents for water, and 
thus by a change in their specific gravilj^ the plant 
sinks to the bottom and becomes stationary in the 
mud. The curious arrangement by which the 
successively prolonged inflorescence of the water- 
crowfoot {Banunadus aqualUis) is preserved above 
the sur£ftce is sufficiently interesting. 

As soon as the petals drop, the branch is gra- 
dually withdrawn from the surface to mature its 
seeds below ; the exchange of specific gravities to 
suit specific purposes, is not the least singular 
among the phenomena of aquatic vegetation. 

At early dawn the white water-lily, IfympJuea 
cdba, raises its head above the surfiice, expands ite 
elegant blossom, and gradually elevates its stem 
some inches from the water ; as the day declines, 
the footstalk contracts, the flower closes, and it 
nestles half-immersed during the night. Thus the 
loss of temperature which the plant would incur 
from radiation, is compensated for by that of a 
medium which remains comparatively uniform. 
This beautiful phenomenon in reference to the 
sacred Lotus of the Ganges, 

** Flower of the watery pUizt," 

and once, though not now an associate of the 
" Father of rivers,** thence called the Rose of the 
Nile, appears to have been early observed, and is 
recorded by Herodotus. 

Perhaps this circumstance, conjoined with other 
peculiarities, endeared it to aboriginal Egypt, for 
we find that it crowned their columns, was sculp- 
tured in their temples, and associated with their 

* The gaaeouB matter In the inflated bulb-lfke sterna of 
Pontetleria erassipe* b said to ooorain oo carbonic add 
gasi but more oxygen than in atmoepheric air. 
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gods. The tnbevB intenroren with the fibres of 
the root> u well as the seeds of the LotuM, were the 
food of nnmbeny and the Egyptian Lotaphaffi 
hence recdved their name. 

The method employed in sowing the seeds of the 
Lotiu was yery carious^ and according to Dr. 
Boyle in his " Flora of Cachmere/' is still practised 
in the peninsula of India by certain tribes. The 
seed, enyeloped in a ball of earth, is thrown on the 
Bur&oe of the stream, where it floats for a few 
moments, until becoming specifically heavier by the 
absorption of water it sinks to the bottom, and in 
due time the plant rises above the surface, spreads 
itB leaves and unfolds its flower. It affords a bean* 
tiful iliustnition of a passage in the Sacred Writings; 



— " Oast thy bread upon the waten» and thou ahalt 
find it after many di^." 

The seed vessel of the L<fhu resembles half a 
lemon, with cavities that would each contain a 
small hazel nut ; its form is somewhat assimilated 
to the rose of a watering-pot. 

The pericarpinm of the Nelwnbiumjkamm gives 
a good idea of this curious receptacle. 

Snakes slumber on the floating leaves of the 
Ndwmbium 8pecio8um, and aquatic birds, especially 
the long-toed Chinese Jacana, trip gracefully over 
them, and sometimes build their nests in the cavi- 
ties : some aquatics form so dense a mass of foliage 
and stem as to bear a person walking on them. 
Economy of Vegetation, 
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AzALBA KAWMTACEA. A pretty and distinct species, 
received by the Horticultural Society from Mr. Fortune 
in May, 1846, and said to be from Hong-kong. It has 
something of the aspect of the common white Chinese 
Axalea, hut with smaller flowers, and forms a dwaif 
evergreen shrub, requiring the same kind of treatment 
as oidfter species of Chinese Aialea ; and is easily iiv- 
creased by cuttings in the usual way^ — JvHit, Hori, 
8oe., Tol. It., 291. 

Ctcmochis barbatum. SVom Mrs. Lawrenoe^s rich 
collection at Ealing Phirk, recently imported from Costa 
Riea. It is a singular and handsome plant, with- the 
sepals and petsls dull yellow, spotted with puiple. It 
win, probably, require to be grown in tnrfy peat, in pots 
well drained, and kept in the oool diyision of the Orchid 
house. — Bot. Mag*y 4479. 

DcNDRomuH TORTiLB. A native of Moulmain, 
imported by Messrs. Veitch through their collector, 
Mr. Thomas Lobb : exhibited at the Horticultural 
8odety*s rooms in 1847. The flowers are laige and 
handsome, the sepals and petals being white, and 
delicately tinged with porplish-rose. The plant appears 
to be of rather a weakly habit, but its flowers render it 
interesting in every collection of Orchids. It will thrive 
attached to a block of wood, or on a sod of Sphagnum 
moss, in a warm stove. — Bot. Mag.^ 4477* 

EcHKVSRiA FARIMOSA. A Sufficiently hardy species 
to live in a cold pit ix frame from which frost is 
excluded, and easily increased, either frx>m seeds or 
cuttings. It is a native of California, and was intro- 
duced by the Hortknltnral Society through Mr.Hartweg. 
The flowers are pale-lemon colour, and not very orna- 
mental. — Ji3(wr. nort. 8oc.y vol. iv., 292. 

EcBKvaau laza. A succulent plant, with yellow 
flowers, like those of Semperviivwn arboriitm in appeal^ 
anoe. It is a native of woods near Monterey, in 
California, whence it was sent to the Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Hartweg. It requires a cool greenhouse, 
but is not worthy of a place in a collection of ornamental 
plants. — /our. Hort. 8oc,, vol iv., 292. 

HsLiGOMiA ANOusTiPOLiA. A Very handsome and 
rather dwarf species, introduced by Mr. Henry Shepherd 
to the Liverpool Botanical Ghudons, from Brazil. It 
flowered in January, 1846, when its beautiful bright- 
red spathas, deep orange-coloured ovaries, and white 
sepals tipped wiUi green, had a very handsome efliect. 
The present ftiay be considered a dwarf species of the 
genus, as it does not attam more than between three or 
four feet in height. It requires to be kept in the stove, 



and grown in a laige pot, planting it in light loam and 
supplying it freely with water during summer. — 
BoL Mag^ 4475. 

LisiANTHTTs PRiKciFS. Somo Idca may be formed of 
the beauty of this plant from the following dimensions 
of one of its flowers : The cup of the cslyx is half an 
inch deep ; the corolla is five inches long, and rather 
more than an inch wide in the thickest part. These 
flowers hang on long terete stalks singly from the axils 
of the leaves. It is undoubtedly one of the finest things 
in cultivation. — Jowr, Hort. Soc^oL iv., 261. 

PoeosTKMON Patchouli. Tke Puchtt-Pat or 
Patchouli of India. The dried tops of this celebrated 
fhigiant plant, as well as the essence, or alcoholic solu- 
tion of the oil, are placed in the Museum of the Royal 
Gardens, and the fiving plant is seen in the stoves. 
Under the above names are imported into this country 
(only within the last seven years) the dried foliaoeous 
tops of a strongly odoriTerous plant, called, in Bengalee 
as well as in Hindoo, PucMrpat, The dried tops 
imported into England are a foot or more in length. 
The odour is strong and peculiar ; I cannot call it agree- 
able, though some others do, while many persons regard 
it as disagreeable. By distillation it yields a volatile oil, 
on which the odour and remarkable properties depend. 
In Europe it is principally used for perfumery purposes. 
Sachets de PatchouU are sold in the shops. They 
consist of a few grains of the coarsely-powdered herb, 
mixed with cotton-wool, and folded in paper. Placed 
in drawers, chests, &c., they are said to drive awav 
insects from linen, shawls, ^ An Enmce de PtUdUniU 
b used by perfumers, principally for mixing with other 
scents in the preparation of oompounded perfumes ; for 
this purpose it is considered very useful. In India it is 
used as an ingredient in tobacco, and for scenting the 
hair of women. — Journal of Botany, 328. 

Rhododendron Clivianum. This is one of a very 
remarkable set of hybrid Rhododendrons produced by 
the care and skill of Mr. Iveson, head gardener at Syon, 
and it was named by Dr. lindley at the exhibition- 
rooms of the Horticultural Society, in compliment to 
her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland. 
It is one of the most delicate and beautiful kinds of 
Rhododendron yet in cultivation. The fiowers are 
white, with crimson spotting, and the plant is perfectly 
hardy, but unfortunately flowers too early for our 
climate ; but as it makes a fine appearance, it is well 
worthy of protection while in flower. 

ScHOMBUROKiA TiBiciNis; ORANDinoRA. Dr. Llndlcy 
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considen thia s Tuietj of tlie S, HbicmU of Mr. Bate- 
m«n*8 splendid work on the ** Orchides of Mexico «nd 
Guatemida ;** but it would, periMpe, be more correct- to 
consider it the perfect state of the plant, such as it 
assumes in its natiye woods (Honduns), and such as 
good cultivated specimens exhibit in our stovea. The 
natives use the hollow stems or pseudo-bulbs as a bom 
or trumpet. These stems harbour insects, too, in great 
numbers. Mr. Bateman toils us that ** Mr. Skinner, its 
original discoTerer, was not permitted to obtain quiet 
possession of the first flowering specimens he saw ; for 
Bwanns of fiery ants issued forth in thousands fitom their 
snug retreat to repel the spoiler, and inflicted pangs 
which none but the most ardent naturslist would have 
braved.** This is rather a slow-growing epiphyte, 
requiring the temperature of a warm OrcUd bouse,-— 
Bot, Mag., 4476. 
Stakbopba TmiooMiu. A verj remarkable spedesy 



sent to Mr. Skinner by Mr. Waresiewitz, at one of 
whose sslea it has been dispersed. The figure of the 
iip is most remarkable, there being a third horn at the 
base of the middle lobe of the lip, in addition to the two 
always present at the side. The petals sxe said to be 
pink, and the rest of the flower white ; the petals, more- 
over, are very fleshy, firm, and apparently incapable of 
rolling back as the rest of the genus. It is a native of 
the western coast of Peru. — /oiw. JTortiSoc , vol.iv.,263. 
Vaoasia PiavipLORA. A tender bulbous plsnt, 
received from Bogota by C. B. Warner, Esq., and by himf 
piesented to the Horticultural Society in October, 1847. 
The scape, which bears an umbel of about five flowers^ 
is the same height as the leaves. The flowers are small, 
and white with a greenish tube. The plant forms a neat, 
but not very showy object ; it requires the protection c»f 
the greenhouse, and the same treatment as that given to 
Amaryllis. — Jour, Sort, jSSoc, vuL iv., 298. 
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FBUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPABTMENT. 

CfUui. 

Gkapcs still hanging on the vines must be kept free 
from damp and mould ; this is accomplished by a free 
droulation of air ; and a little fire being supplied in the 
daytime in damp or very dark weather. Vines in pots 
or tubs, which were brought in last month, will now be 
breaking, deal very gently in pcnnt of heat, and take care 
that the atmosphere is not too dry. 

KiDMnr BsAM 8 may be planted in pots about the end 
for the first crop,place then in warm situations near the 
l^lass. 

MusnaooM Bkos in sheds must now have a good 
share of attention, so as to keep the beds in a succee- 
sional bearing state all through the winter. 

PiMBs will now seldom require watering, through this 
month at least ; in other respects, follow Uie directions 
given in the two previous months. 

Strawbbmubs in pots should at the end be intro- 
duced into the forcing houses for an early crop ; but 
more fruit is secured from those which are not started 
until the end of January. 

Ska Kalk, Aspakagus, Bbubarb, &c.y should also 
be coming on for use about Christmas. 

Vines which have lost their leaves, and the wood is 
ripened, should be pruned, and when the old coarse bark 
is removed, should be drnsed with a mixture of fresh 
lime and water laid on with a painter's brush. 

Open Air, 

PktTHE, ntEHCH, collect composts, wheel manures, 
mulch, and get every thing as fiu* as possible for spring. 

FLOWEB DEPABTMENT. 

CoHSKRVATORT snd Grxknhousb. The various kinds 
of winter flowering plants will now make a very fine 
display, as Camellias, Plumbagos, Epacrises, Indigofera 
decora. Chrysanthemums, and many other kinds; if a 
little clear liquid manure was occasionally supplied, it 
would be an advantage. With respect to general treat- 
ment, little need be added to what was said last month. 
If the weatlier prove severe, give a little fire, but refrain 
from this unless there is a real necessity, for all New 



Holland plants, and the greater part of Uie Cape shrubs^ 
sufier from its use. 

Stovb «nd O&CHID-BODSB. In this department^ 
several good things will be in bloom. Euphorbia Jac* 
quiniflora, Poinsettia, three or four kinds of Gesnera, 
Ixora cocdnea, and other species ; every thing which ia 
now sinking into repose, as Achimenes, Gloxinias, 
Erythrinas, Clerodendrons, &c., &c., should have every 
assistance by withholding water, and removing to oooler 
situations. In the Orchid4iouse take care of drip^ and 
give a moderate temperature to all species at rest ; anj 
making their growths, or flowering, must be supplied 
with the requisites for those states. 

FoaciNG Pit. Introduce Ar-aleas, Daphnes, Hya- 
cinths, Honeysuckles, Kalmias, Narcissi, Persian Lilaca, 
Rhododendrons, Rhodorss, Sweet-briars, Roses, TulipSy 
and many other things, at onoe into a moderate heat^ 
and their flowers jdil befin to expand shortly after 
Christmas. 

Cold Pit. Protect in these structures all kinds of 
half hardy stock for flower garden purposes next year. 
Keep them free from dampness, either of folisge or 
atmosphere, be very moderate in the supply of water 
to the soil, and see that all are well drained. There ia 
nothing more conducive to the well-being of the whole 
than a free circulation of air, and general cleanliness. 

Trim all plants on the borders ; protect every thing- 
which requires it with mats, and place a quantity of 
dry porous material over the roots of plants rather 
tender; if any rather tender plants become froaen, 
either in-doors or out, do not allow them to thaw sud- 
denly ; the more gradual this is eflected the better, aa 
the tender vessels are replete with frozen water, any 
violent change will produce a rupture, which wUi be 
fibtal to the branches, if not to the plants themselves^ 
In bad weather prepare composts in the sheds, make 
labels, prepare sticks and trellises^ clean plants, and keep 
every thing in-doors in order. 

FOREST DEPABTMENT. 

Plaktimg may proceed as rapidly as possible, and aa 
soon as this is completed, pruning and thinning will 
succeed. See that all the drains are open and in good 
condition. 
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BLANDFORDIA FLAMMEA. (Plamo-flowered Blandfordia.) 
Clasi, HxxAKTDiUA.— Orcter, MoirooTinA.— 2fa(. Order, Liluc&k. (Lilies, Feg. Kingd. 



OsNKBic Charactsr.— CoroOa tubular, wHh ft dx-lobed 
month, periahing. ^amem lying on the tube. Anther $ 
affixed to % base in tbe form of an exUnguf sber. Stifle 
subulate. Stigma simple. Capmle prism-shaped. dlTisible 
into three compartments, eaoh of which opens at the 
interior angle. Seed/ in two rows, inserted at the edges 
of the Butore ; outer coat loose, pubescent 

Spbcific CBARAcmi. — Plant an eTergreen herbaceous 
perennial, growing under faTouraMe circumstances to 
three or four feet high. Leaves pale green, linear-lanceolate. 



) 



aoute» six to nine inches long. Sca'pe growing to the height 
of from ten inches to four feet, slender, of a purple colour. 
Flowers few, three or four on each scape, paidulous, with 
two small bracts at their base. Perianth orange-red, tii^ted 
with yellow, and the interior a bright orange yellow ; Ijmb 
composed of six segments, of which the outer ones are 
orate and obtuse, the inner broader and retnse. 

▲uTHORiraa AND SYNomriiaa. — Blandfordia <ii»inn i>% 
Dr. Undle^s MSB. 



Our drawing of this very handsome species 'of Blandfordia was made from a specimen 
which flowered in the possession of Messrs. Low and Son, Nurserymen, Clapton, in 
October, 1849. 

It is a native of Australia, whence it was introduced by the above gentlemen, along 
with Blandfordia nobilis and grandiflora, through a friend in Sydney, who himself 
discovered our present subject growing on the banks of the Hunter river. Although in a 
living state the plant is quite new to our collections, it has been known for some years in 
a dried state, Dr. Lindley having specimens four feet in length in his possession, received 
from Port Stephens. 

It is a very desirable greenhouse species, continuing to produce its flowers for several 
weeks together ; it is tuberous-rooted also, and preserves its foliage throughout the winter, 
and its blossoms are elegantly disposed, and of a rich JEmd very showy colour. 

The treatment usually given to Cape bulbs, will in a great measure be suitable for this 
plant ; but as the soil in which the plant grows will require watering, more or less, all the 
winter, it will be necessary to add a little more heath-mould than is used for bulbs, and 
the pot should be placed in a dry airy part of the greenhouse. It will no doubt also thrive 
well planted out in the border of a conservatory. 

The generic name was given by Sir J. £. Smith in honour of the Marquis of Blandford. 
a great patron of botany. 

Increase is effected by division of roots. 
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TABERN^MONTANA CORONARIA FLORE PLENO. 



RONDELETIA SPECIOSA MAJOR. (Showy lUmdelatl.. lary* wtWefy.) 



CZa#«, Pbrtakdiua.— Order. Momooth ia— TTat Order, Cimchohaci 



•<Ctacb0B>4», Veg. KlngdA 



GsMBRic Charactcs. — C^/yjT with a tob-globoM tube, 
and four or five-parted limb ; lobes oblong-linear, acute, 
permanent. Corolla with a cylindrical tube, which le 
hardly ventriooee at the apex, and a four or five«lobed 
spreading limb; lobes roundlfrh. AnUters four or fiTe, 
sessile at the top of the tube, inclosed. Stigma bifid. Cap- 
sule globose, crowned by the calyx, two-celled, defaiaoing 
fmm the apex into two valves, which are ubuslly cleft at 
the apex, whence it sometimes appears four-valved ; but 
Qsnally dehiscing at the cells, rarely at the dissepiment. 
Ploeentai central. Seeds numerous, small, ovate, angular, 
usually only two in each cell at maturity. 

Bpscipic CHAaACTBR. — P/anC a compact, dwarf shrub. 
Stamens smooth, erect, branching, yellow green, slightly 
coloured with rose-colour when young, afterwards beoom* 
ing red, and, finally, when the wood is old, d a reddish 



brown. Leaves obeordate, that is, betwixt oUong and 
heart-shaped, acute, opposite, dark glossy green on the 
upper side, paler, and often slightly tinged with red on th« 
under. Plotters terminal, in corymbs, very showy. Co/yjr 
five-parted ; segments acute, yellowish green, tinged with 
red. CoroUa-tube three times the length of the calyx, 
rose-coloured ; limb five or six-parted ; lobes rounded, very 
rich orange red. darkest at the extreme edges, and 
becoming lighter towards the centre of the flower ; centre 
of the flower bright orange yellow ; eye dark crimson. 

Yaribtt Major. — Leaves smaller than the species, and 
the flowers much larger in siae. 

ADTBORTTias AMD SvMOirTMBs— Rondcletfa, Blume, Phs- 
mier*s Oen. t. IS; Lin. Oen., 220; Ronddetia qieeiosa, 
Loddiges* Bot. Cabinet / Paxion's Mag. Bot.^ 9 t. 24S. 
Hondeletia speoiMa vaa^ of the nurseries. 



The original species is a native of the Havannah, whence it was received at Hackney in 
1830 through W. J. MacLeaj, Esq. The flowers of this variety are exceedingly rich in 
colour and much larger than the parent ; it makes, when in flower, a most striking 
appearance. Of its origin we are quite ignorant, hut suppose it to have been an 
introduction of more recent date than R. speciosa. 

The heat of the stove is required to grow it to perfection, and if potted in peat and 
loam and carefully managed, a profusion of flowers will be produced for several months in 
the year. It is increased by cuttings planted in sand, and covered with a glass in heat. 

Our drawing vras made in October 1849, from a specimen blooming in one of the 
stoves at Chatsworth. 

The generic name is given in honour of a physician named Rondelet. 



TABERN-^MONTANA CORONARIA FLORE PLENO. 

(Double-flowering Garland Tabemcmontana.) 



Class, Pam-AKDRiA. Order, BSomootxia. Sat Order, ApocTifAOi 



-(Dog-banes, Veg. Kingd.) 



Oairaaic Charactib.— &a/y« five-parted. Corolla salver, 
shaped ; limb flve-parted ; segments unequal- sided. Stamens 
inclosed. Anthers sagittate, cohering to the stigma. Ovaria 
two. Stgle flliform. Stigma bifid from the dilated base. 
Hjfpogynous glands wanting. Follicles two, ventrioose. 
Seeds immeraed in pulp. 

SpRcinc CHARAcrBR.~An evergreen shrub growing four 
or five feet high, with grey bark and divaricate branches. 
Leaves opposite, oblong-lanceolate, bluntly acuminated, 
thin, shining, smooth. Peduncles axillary, two to four- 
flowered, smooth, erect, shorter than the leaves. Flowers 
pure white, with a yellowish tube, scentless. Calyjc small, 
oampanulate, with rounded teeth, which are very short, 
and overlap eaoh other. CoroUa large, white, salver-shaped ; 



tube dightly ventriooaa towards the base, tinged with graeii- 
iah yellow ; limb flat, with falcate, obtuse, entire segments ; 
wavy at the edges. Stamens inserted below the middle of 
the tube. Stigma slightly two-lobed 

Var. FLORE PLBiva— fitemcfu converted into petals form, 
ing a fine double flower, larger than the species, and vtcy 
sweet-scented. In other respects, the characters agree with 
the species. 

▲uTHoRinas AKO BTHOKTma.— Tabemaemcntana, Pin. 
mier's Oen., 30; Lin. Oen., 301. Tabemsemontana com. 
naria, Lodd. BoU Cab., 406 ; JL Br. Willd. Tabemsmontana 
ooronata of the Nurseries- Nerium ooronarium, Bot. Mag., 
1865; Aiton Kew., L, 897; Kerium divaricatum, Willd, 
Sp.pl., 1336. 



This fine old plant has long been an inhabitant of our stoves, and chiefly known as 
Nerium coronarium. It has, however, for some years past, been acknowledged as a 
double variety of TabemamontaTia coronaria. It diflers from the species, both in the 
larger size of the flowers, the wavy edges of the segments, and the delicious fragrance 
which it emits when in bloom. 

The plant is a native of the East Indies, from whence it was originally introduced in 
1770, but is much less grown even now, than its merits deserve. It requires the heat 
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of the stove at all times ; and, if judiciously treated, flowers several months in the year. 
The soil requisite for its successful cutivation, is a rich loam, well drained, and rendered 
open by the addition of a little turfy peat. Increase is effected by cuttings df the ripened 
wood planted in a mixture of sand and peat, and covered with a glass. 

Our drawing was prepared in October, 1849, from a plant blooming in one of the 
stoves at Ohatsworth. 

The generic name was given by Plumier, in honour of TabernflBmontanus, a celebrated 
physician and botanist. 



CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE.— NATIVE OR SPECIAL EARTHS. 

Bp John Towen^ Etq, 
(Contiimed from Page 826). 

These, to be understood, must be minutely investigated, and their qualities, if possible, 
accurately determined. We must carefully distinguish between Earths proper, and Soils 
rendered fertilising by combination with substances capable of undergoing decomposition. 
The earthy bodies to which the reader s immediate and exclusive attention is directed, 
are sand, or silex — alumina the base or matter of pure clay — chalk, already treated on — 
as lime chemically united with carbonic acid, and iron united with oxygen, and thereby 
brought into the state of an oxide. These four earths — for so we conventionally call 
them — constitute the basal elements of fertile land, the two first, pre-eminently so. 

1. Sand, if pure, is identical with rock crystal. In chemical language it is called 
Snica, and is proved to be the oxide of a metallic body, Silicon, never found in nature. 
But this earth of silicon, silica, is found very extensively, and is the agent by which the 
texture of all clays and loams is modified. Silica is in itself insoluble in water, therefore 
it cannot enter tJie plant as a portion or component of the sap ; yet silica does exist in 
vegetable bodies, and very copiously in the cereals and fodder grasses, the outer coating 
(epidermis) of which is, as it were, a plate of glass. Silica consists of 

1 equivalent of Ox3'gen, numbered . . . 8 

1 equivalent of Silicon, also numbered . .8 

The particles or atomsy being in weight equivalent to . . . 16 

It is, I have said, insoluble ; it has no taste, and yet exerts an agency so remarkable 
in many instances, that many chemists have classed it with acids. Thus with potash 
and with soda, it unites and forms the silicate of potash and of soda ; with oxide of 
lead, silicate of lead : and these are constituents of glass. With silica, alumina, and 
magnesia, we obtain a china and porcelain body ; and in old mortar there is reason to 
believe the siliceous sand employed is chemically united with lime, as a true silicate of 
lime^an indestructible cement From these data we arrive at the conclusion that silica, 
or the matter of flint and sand, is enabled to pass through the absorbents of roots as a 
soluble silicate of potash, and potass is proved to exist in many rocks. Hence the soils 
which are formed in process of ages by the action of air, water, and electricity upon their 
most exposed surfaces, has contained a proportional quantity of that mineral alkali. 

In further proof of the chemical canity or combining energy, which exists between 
silica and certain bases, with which it forms neutral silicates, the following items are 
selected from a table given by Professor Johnson of the composition of a clay analysed by 
one of his assistants. In 100 parts of such clay there were found, of — 

n-82 

2.74 
a trace 
0-76 
0-58 
0-96 
0*24 

16*60 



Insoluble Silicate of Alumina 


» n 


Protoxide of Iron 


9* n 


Peroxide of Bianganeae 


n » 


Lime . 


» f» 


Magnesia 


» »» 


Potash 


» n 


Soda. 
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This combining power may be referred, I think, to the electric condition of the two 
elements ; for if silica be in a state of electricity opposite to that of any alkaline or 
earthy base with which it combines, the onion will be correctly electro-chemical, and in 
conformity with that attractive energy which induces the two electricities to neutralise 
each other. 

2. Alumina — argil. Argillaceous earth is the base of all days, oonstitaies the 
larger portion of them, and confers that plasticity and adhesiveness which denote their 
peculiar character. Alumina is an oxide of a metalloid called aluminum, first discovered 
by Davy, in 1808, but not properly defined till 1827, when Wdhler obtained it from its 
chloride, in a perfectly separate state. Alumina, pure, is most readily obtained from 
refined alum, dissolved in distilled water, then decomposed by adding a filtered solution 
of carbonate of potassa (salt of tartar) to excess. The precipitate so obtained, is washed 
with repeated portions of hot distilled water, and re-dissolved in hydrochloric acid (muriatic 
acid or spirit of salt). It is again precipitated by liquor of ammonia, or its carbonate ; 
and the alumina so deposited, is again washed on a paper filter till perfectly free from 
saline matter, after which it is dried with a gentle heat. It is then a hydrate of alumina, 
that is, alumina with about half its weight of water, in a dry form. This water is driven 
off at a red heat, leaving the alumina pure, in the state of a soft, colourless, insipid, 
insoluble powder, the specific gravity of which, compared with distilled water at 60^ Fahr. 
is 2. Alumina retains a strong affinity for the water so expelled, absorbing it when 
exposed to air, to the extent of half its own weight. 

Though not found native in the condition above described, it is nevertheless vridely 
difiused throughout the earth. ** Native alumina may be said to constitute the sapphire, 
which is either colourless or pale blue, also the oriental ruby and topaz, which are red and 
yellow varieties of sapphire. These gems are mostly found in alluvial deposits in Ceylon 
and Pegu. Corundum, adamantine spar, and emery, are minerals also, consisting chiefly 
of alumina, with less than 2 per cent of oxide of iron, and a little silica. All these 
substances are extremely hard, being in that respect, only second to the diamond." — 
Brande, 

The reader will find the best representative of alumina in tobacco-pipe, or potter*s 
clay. It is not pure alumina, because it contains a considerable percentage of silica, in 
however, so fine and impalpable a state that none of it subsides when 200 grains are 
intimately mixed by trituration, and boiled with four or five ounces of distilled, or 
rain water. 

From the recent investigation of Professor Johnston, printed in the Journal of 
Agriculture, No. 27, July 1847, we collect much useful information. For example, " On 
the General Composition of Plastic Clays," it is stated, that " pure pipe or porcelain day 
is the standard with which all other plastic clays are to be compared. In its best and 
purest form, this clay — besides water — consists of silica and alumina only. A specimen 
from Devonshire, gave in the 100 parts — fine silica, 49*6; alumina, 37*4; combined 
water ir2. When the proportion of silica is much smaller — say only 19 per cent — 
(provided it exist in a state of chemical union with the alun^ina) it will produce a day 
sufficiently plastic for all common mechanical purposes." But even porcelain cl&js are 
rarely pure : they contain an appreciable quantity of oxide of iron, of lime, of magnesia, 
of potash, and soda." 

What then must we say of the ordinary tile-clays, on the one hand, and of the clay 
soils of agriculture, on the other ? Space is not given to cite the authority of Mr. Heniy 
Stephens* *' Book of the Farm " on the constituents of agricultural clays ; we must be 
content to offer a cursory view of different heads under which they are now classed. 
Thus : — 

(a) Strong clay soil consists of from 5 to 15 per cent, of siliceous sand ; it abounds with 
alumina, coloured with iron, which confers upon it every tint, from pale buff to chocolate 
brown, according to its state of oxidation. Such a clay-soil, comprising perhaps 60, or 
even a higher proportion of alumina, is when fiilly wetted, greasy to the foot, which slips 
upon it back^urds, forwards, and sideways. It has an unctuous feel in the hand, by 
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which it can be kneaded into a smooth, homogeneous mass, which retains the shape 
given to it." — Stephens, 

The leading characters of all soils are derived from onl j two earths, clay and sand, the 
greater or less admixture of which stamps their peculiar character ; for the properties 
of these earths are also found to exist in purely calcareous, and purely vegetable 
soils." — Idem. 

ib) A clay loam combines, we may say, from 15 to 20 per cent, of siliceous sand with 
as much alumina in it ; but these calculations are to be received with caution, because the 
free- working or clodding of the loam, depends much upon the state and texture of the sand. 
It is no uncommon circumstance, that where the sand consists of a gritty gravel, a very 
krge proportion of it shall be found in a state that can be separated by washing with 
water, and yet will permit the land to bind and clod after being wet ; insomuch, that it 
cannot again be worked till penetrated by more rain. Such an earth, with perhaps 60 
per cent or more of sharp, abounds in part of Berkshire, and demands the nicest 
attention on the part of the farmer. Coal-ashes, which contain much dry alumina and 
silex, afford the most effectual remedy in such cases. 

(c) If the silica be in a fine silky state, from 40 to 60 per cent, of it will constitute a 
free working, and yet unctuous loam. 

(d) Marls combine a considerable per centage of chalk ; thus, if a loam contain in 

100 parts- 
Water of Combination ... 9 parte 
Carbonate of Lime . . . 14 to 20 ^ 
Siliceous Sand . . . 37 to 40 „ separable by water 

CUy, ^th fine Saex . . . 87 to 40 J th. Utter to . .t.t« of chonicJ 

'' " ( union wita the alumma 

a genuine marly loam will be the result. I say nothing now of organic or any putrescent 
matters which always are present in fertile loams, and must form the subject of future 
investigation. At present our inquiry refers only to the basal, insoluble elements of the 
land : and such indeed, are also chalk, and oxide of iron. Of the former, enough has 
been written in a former article, combined with the above remarks on Marl {d). Oxide of 
iron, if as a perfect— or a per-oxide — (I equivalent of the metal with 1^ of oxygen) is 
innocuous and insoluble, and always present in the rich brown earths. 

Having thus taken a general, though cursory glance at the bases of all good land; 
setting aside, for the sake of argument only, ihe other elements, saline, vegetable, and 
animal, which are susceptible of dissolution and organic mutations, the grand question 
now presents itself, — what office do those principal basal earths perform ? And again, 
do they — can they — ^nourish a plant? or, do they merely afford a matrix — a bed wherein 
the roots may fix themselves, find support, and wander in all appropriate directions in 
search of food ? These questions involve considerations of deep interest, for, although it is 
impossible to suppose that any land, however poor it may be, is entirely void of any 
particle of decomposable fibrous or saline matter, yet we have authority to believe that 
trees — ^mere seedlings, have been planted in pots of not large dimensions, filled with the \ 

simplest maiden earth, and watered only vrith the purest water, which have grown to an 
amazing size, and to all appearance without abstracting anything from the earth, to the 
extent of ttu^ P^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^^^ produced. The earth, in one instance, was accurately 
weighed, the suriace of it covered with lead, perforated so as just to allow the equal 
distribution of the water ; and yet, at the expiration of several years, the tree had gained 
enormously, while the loss of weight in the soil, amounted to a mere fraction. Are we 
then to conclude that trees acquire all their growth from the air, through the channels, or 
oscular pores of their leaves? Experience in culture repudiates the assumption; yet 
facts in favour of it are rather cogent. I will resume this subject— -connected with 
manure — ^hereafter ; but in closing this article I may notice the case of two plants of 
Arbor Vitsd in a neighbour's balcony, 4 or 5 feet high, which appear to me to have 
remained there winter and summer, without any change of circumstances : they are fiill of 
foliage and so they were in 1847, and I think long before that period. These shrubs stand 
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as screeiis only, and effectually do they obetruct the ingaze of passers-by. But how do they 
live and thrive ? The aspect is north, and the traffic of the road prodigious. I have 
written enough perhaps, to excite curiosity and reflection ; and if so, the reader's mind 
will not be unprofitably employed. 



FLORICULTURE. 

By John IHdeton, Acre Lane, Brixton, 

Pelabgoniums. — There is no race of flowers that affords more extensive gratification 
than the Pelargonium. Eveiy rank in society appears to entertain nearly equal admira- 
tion for these lovely flowers ; and whether we trace this idolatry in the humble artisan's 
wife, who positively worships the trusses of scarlet bloom as they display themselves above 
the horse-shoe foliage of her pet, and perchance only plant, or regard its effects through all 
the grades of life in which flowers are loved — (and where are they not ? ) — the same intense 
devotion to their beauty will be found to exist Where localities are not fetvourable to 
their cultivation, they will be found in profusion, cut, and placed with care in damp sand, 
thus exhibiting their beauties to many an admiring eye, at once relieving the sombre hue of 
apartments otherwise objectionable, and offering pleasure to the possessor beyond deecrip* 
tion. These innocent recreations multiply rather than diminish, as the love of flowers 
assumes a higher tone. Let the owners of collections speak their praise, and language will 
be found weak to express the gratification derivable &om so fertile a source. But if we 
wish to listen to impassioned eloquence, springing from nature's fount, then for a moment 
listen to the amateur florist, as he expatiates on the treasures in his possession. Mark 
with what taste (nature's own gift) he points out beauties, describes tints, and pourtrays 
forms to his less enthusiastic friend, till the ardour becomes contagious, and, from being 
merely an admirer of others' possessions, the spectator becomes a cultivator of nature's 
choicest gifU, and revels in pleasures innocent and refined as those which await this exten- 
sion of Flora's kingdom. Variety spreads her tempting snares, and the amateur florist is 
lost in the contemplation of such immense prodigality. Selecting, after much consideration, 
one class of florist's flowers, the cultivator soon wishes for another. Possession in floral 
life never cloys, nor does continued observation satiate the keen desire for still further 
enjoyment ; and thus it is, Floriculture becomes the absorbing passion of thousands, differing, 
perchance, on minor points, but agreed in one — gratitude to the Giver of all for pleasures 
that are perchance destined to survive the grave. The love of flowers is bom with us, in 
my belief, and, when circumstances tend to foster the infant passion, it becomes gigantic in 
its maturity. And it is well that such should be the case, as improvement in our floral 
statistics is by this means secured, and the few accomplish wonders for the many. Flowers 
have ever been favourite types of elevated feelings, as well as unerring marks of refined 
sentiment and natural taste. We are told by Dr. Fielder that the Greeks held Bacchus as 
the god of flowers as well as trees and of the vine. He dwelt, according to their represen- 
tations, occasionally in Phyllis, the land of flowers, sometimes on the rose-decked Pangceon, 
and often in the rose-decked gardens of Macedonia and Thrace, from thence deriving the 
name Anthios, the flowery. Previous to his being decked with flowers, ivy crowned his 
head. - Venus is said to have crowned him on his return from India. He took the chaplet 
that Ariadne, in Naxos, had woven from the Theseion, and, walking beneath the sky at 
night, threw it up to the stars, where it yet shines forth. Many are the beautiful tales 
identified with flowers ; and perhaps were my less classic mythological acquirements brought 
to bear on the subject, I should be inclined to reverse the picture, and portray the chaplet 
of old, as thrown earthward by some benignant being, and, shining forth among the brilliant 
gems of earth, rivalling in number and beauty the glittering spangles of night But to pro- 
ceed with the business on which I set out — the cultivation of the Pelargonium. It will be 
requisite to commence with the soil most proper for the purpose. This should always be 
in readiness. Turfy loam, refuse of the stables in a thoroughly decomposed state, oow-dung 
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several jeeirs old, peat that contains plenty of vegetable fibre, and silver sand, are the prin- 
cipal ingredients. Presuming most of my readers to be in possession of such matters, I 
shall at once commence the culture of the flowers from the time they are usually sent out 
by nurserymen, which is most commonly in 4-inch pots. They should at once be shifted 
into 6-inch size, using plenty of crocks. The compost should consist of about two-thirds 
turfy loam, as above alluded to. 

It is not requisite at this stage of the proceedings to sift the compost ; it will be 
found sufficient to pick out the stones, and rub down any lumps that may appear. Making 
up the remaining third with peat and silver sand, induce their growth freely, till you find 
the pots well filled with roots ; then allow them repose, giving as little water as possible, 
but an abundance of air ; pinch off the tops of the shoots, leaving about three or four 
eyes to break from. About the beginning of February shift them into eight-inch pots, 
using rather fewer crocks, but still sufficient to ensure abundant drainage ; let the soil be 
constituted of three-fourths turfy loam, the remainder silver sand, cow-dung, and bone 
dust; take the ball of earth, from which a little of the outside has been rubbed, 
and place it in the pot low enough to bury a portion of the stem, when it is too long. 
Support and train out the leading shoots to short sticks, and water with a fine rose : keep 
them close to encourage growth, giving them air whenever an opportunity offers for so 
doing in safety. Protection is requisite from cold easterly winds, which are certain to 
injure the appearance of the foliage, if they do no further mischief; they are, consequently, 
better excluded. I invariably advise fire-heat being withheld as much as possible ; in 
even severe weather, the fire-heat at night should never exceed 45^ : pans of water placed 
on the pipes or flues for evaporation, will be found highly serviceable to the wel&re 
of these plants. In April arrangements should be made for blooming, the most 
intensely interesting time for the cultivator ; the blooming shoots, by this time, should be 
attached to sticks of the proper length, that is, not higher than the base of the flower- 
stalk ; the amateur bearing in mind the recommendation, that whatever resources art may 
open to the florist, they are best kept in the back-ground, allowing Nature to engross the 
first consideration. Effects, not causes, are for the public eye ; and however justifiable 
adorning Nature may be, it will be found more consonant to good taste to keep the means 
by which such matters are brought about as far removed from observation as possible. 
The amateur flower-stage should appear clothed, not dressed : there is a wide difference in 
the signification of these apparently synonymous terms. To continue «my subject. The 
arrangements of the plants on the stage when in bloom is a material point, and 
deserving of the greatest attention, as the general effect is much increased or deteriorated 
thereby. I therefore suggest the policy of placing such flowers at a distance as are 
striking and showy, contrasting them by neighbours of directly opposite colours, reserving 
delicate and finely propertied varieties for closer inspection. As a means of preserving 
flowers in bloom, bees must be carefully excluded : muslin blinds answer well for ^this 
purpose, as the light and air by such means can be freely admitted, while the whole insect 
tribe can be kept out. Cuttings of favourite sorts should be taken as early in autumn as 
convenient, as they strike more readily, and make finer plants. The general cutting down 
of the plants should take place in July. They should be allowed to become quite dry, 
and then cut close, leaving only sufficient eyes to break from. The groenhouse is the 
best place for them, and here let them have plenty of air till the wounds aro healed, then 
water them, and keep them close to induce them to break freely ; this they will quickly 
do, and when the new shoots have lengthened to about an inch or so, let them again 
become dry, shake them out of the old soil, and cut the roots totally back, and ro-pot them 
into six-inch pots ; plunge them in gentle bottom heat, when they aro to be placed under 
the course of treatment recommended for young plants. There is little or no difficulty in 
striking cuttings of Pelargoniums, as in most seasons they will strike under hand-glasses 
in a properly prepared border, at all times in frames with a little bottom heat They 
will root in about throe weeks, when they should be potted singly into small-sized pots, 
and when thoroughly rooted, shifted into four-inch pots, at the time when my suggestions 
for the growth of these plants is supposed to commence. It has been said by a celebrated 
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grower of the Pelargoniums, that ** seasons, sitoations, and soils, exercise their influence, 
and produce different results, eyen when the coarse of treatment is precisely the same." 
I admit this to he partiailj correct, but deem general directions not the less valuable, 
^because practice and observation will soon correct any trifling error that may arise from a 
combination of such causes; serious defects are not to be supposed. The foregoing 
directions are certain to prevent such an occurrence, if carefully carried out. The following 
are a few of the best varieties in cultivation, both old and new. Drury's Pearl, Lyne*B 
Forget-me-not, Foster's Orion, Topping's Brilliant, Beck's Rosamond, Foster's Ariel, 
Hoyle's Sparkler, Cock's Hector, Beck's Gulielma, Centurion, Isabella, Cavalier, Marian, 
Arabella, Muster, Star, Refulgent, Delicadssima, Foster's Constance, Gipsy, Bride, 
Paragon, Painted Lady, Minerva, Lamardne, Victory, Mina, Undine, Gaine's Miss 
Halford, Salamander, Lyra,Meleager,A8pasia, Forth's Negress, Hoyle's Mount Etna, Story's 
Mont BUnc, Hoyle's Crusader, Belle of the Village. Fancy Pelargoniums are becoming 
eveiy day greater fsivourites, and it cannot be disputed that they possess many claims to that 
distinction ; the diversified colours and profusion of bloom ensure them a welcome every- 
where ; and though I must confess that they are not all of the first order of fine forms, yet 
the improvement that has been made mitt this class in a comparatively short space of 
time warrants the belief that ultimate perfection is anything but impossible, or improbable ; 
consequently, it is only fair to give them their due share of encouragement, seeing they 
boast some desirable qualities wanting in those varieties usually denominated show- 
flowers. I have met with some of these £uicy Pelargoniums that were extremely 
odoriferous, and, in addition to their extraordinary profiiseness of bloom, of the most 
varied and brilliant colour ; the foliage was luxuriant, and lengthened period of blooming 
extending far beyond the usual limits assigned to this class of flowers, the shape of 
some blooms I have noticed being very tolerable, thou^, as regards size, certainly inferior 
to the other kinds. What is wanting with them is increased consistency of the petals, 
greater rotundity of the bloom, and more variety. The last season has produced several 
veiy near approaches to this desideratum ; the next I am fully persuaded will be stilL 
richer in novelties of this description ; and speaking from what I positively know to be 
fiEict, there are two or three varieties to come out that will almost eclipse those at present in 
cultivation. The following are a few of the best, and such as cannot fail to give 
satis&ction to all admirers of this interesting class of flowers. I will endeavour to 
describe them, as all my readers may not be as well acquainted with the new flowers in this 
way as with more generally cultivated kinds. Gaine's Gem : upper petals, rosy purple, 
margined with pearly white ; lower petals, same colour, blotched with rosy purple. Gaine's 
Delight : upper petals, purplish crimson, margined with white ; lower petals, same colour, 
blotched with purple. Gaine's Madame Malibran : a rosy lilac variety, edged with silveiy 
white, and a spot of the same tint on the upper petals. Gaine's Orestes : upper petals, 
brilliant light crimson, or high rose, with purplish spot ; lower petals, purplish crimson, 
with pretty white centre. Gaine's Madame Alboni : upper petals, shaded crimson ; lower 
petals, rosy lilac. Gaine's Porodii : upper petals, purplish crimson, edged with silveiy 
white, blotched with lilac ; lower petals, white, blotched with rich purple. Gaine's Lady 
Louisa Comwallis : upper petals, rich puce, edged with rose ; lower petals, lilac, with 
purplish blotch, white centre. Gaine s Elegans : upper petals, beautiful white, blotched 
with rose ; lower petals, white, with purplish spot. Gaine's Nimrod : upper petals, purplish 
crimson, with distinct crimson spot ; lower petals, same colour, mixed with deep purplish 
rose. Gaine's Priam : upper petals, pure white, with beautiful violet spot ; lower petals, per- 
fectly white. Gaine's Queen Superb : upper petals, purplish lilac, edged with pearly white; 
lower petals, perfectly white. Gaine's Nina : upper petals, lilac, with black spot, margined 
with rose; lower petals, pearly white, blotched with rose. Gaine's Signora Carolini; 
upper petals, rich crimson, edged with beautiful lilac ; lower petals, white, blotched with 
rose. Odorata Variegata, a white flower, with oak-leaved foliage, and extremely fragrant ; 
so powerful, that a leaf or two will perfume a room sufficiently to prove agreeable. In 
addition to which, the remaining novelties will be found to have been successfully 
exhibited during the season at most of the metropolitan shows, — Anois, Bouquet Toutiait, 
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Bijou, Countess St. Gennains, Gipsey, Ibrahim Pacha, Jennj Lind, Jehu Superb, la 
Belle d'Africa, Mignon, Madame Rosetii, Madame MuUey, Ne Plus Ultra, Picta, Reine 
des Fran9ais, Virgil, Ylolinchi, Yeatmanjanum, and Wintonia. There are several others 
equal to the foregoing, but nothing superior that I know of. Having done all in my 
power to render the cultivation of the Pelargonium perfectly intelligible to amateurs, I 
have only to add, that certain success attends them if they follow the directions I have 
laid down ; at least I am emboldened to state as much, from the fact of many cultivators 
of this tribe of plants having expressed their perfect satisfaction at the residt of similar 
suggestions, as humbly offered by me for their guidance. 



REMARKS ON THE KINDS AND CULTIVATION OF 

STRAWBERRIES. 

By Henry BaUey^ Oardener to Oeorge ffarcovH, Etq., M.P,, <md the Oovntesa of 
WcUdeyrave, Nuneftam, Oxford. 

The management of the Strawberry for forcing has been ably described by Mr. Fleming iu 
a former number of this Miscellany, and a few hints upon its successful cultivation in the 
open ground may, perhaps, not prove unacceptable to those who desire to have this 
agreeable and innocuous fruit in the state of perfection to which the high cultm*e of the 
present day has brought it. 

W^hile the cultivation of the Pine Apple (one of the most noble of our exotic fruits) lias 
become less a consideration among the highest classes of society, and that fruit has become 
plebeian since the large importations from the West Indies, — while our markets are 
inundated with foreign Grapes, Peaches, Plums, and Apples, the British gardener need not 
fear that the " Gomte de Paris " will lessen the value of his " British Queen." The 
flatness and insipidity of Strawberries gathered for some time, the tenderness of the fruit, 
and difficulty of packing in large quantities, must ever make home-grown fruit of this kind 
'Valuable ; added to this, its freedom from acetous fermentation, and other unwholesome 
properties, its facility of production in large and small gardens, make it, perhaps, the most 
desirable of all fruits, whether for the splendid table of the prince, or the humble one of 
the poor cottager. 

It is not intended, in the course of this paper, to enter into the legendary histoxy of this 
fruit, or to quote from the arrangement made by the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, 
many years ago ; the writer, however, would mention this with becoming deference, as the 
most systematic attempt to classify the varieties of the strawberry which was ever made ; 
but most of the kinds there mentioned have become obsolete, and are succeeded by others 
with qualities far surpassing their predecessors. Neither is it intended to say anything 
respecting the history, origin, or ancient culture of it ; those who seek for this may consult 
"Loudon's Encyclopaedia," "The Transactions of the Horticultural Society," &c., but 
' simply to take up the subject as it exists in the present day, to enumerate the best kinds 
for various purposes, and to describe a course of culture which has been crowned with great 
success in die production of an abundance of fine and well-flavoured fruit. 

In treating the subject, it may be well to consider what are the kinds most suitable for 
the requirements of a large establishment, for the various purposes of the cook, the 
confectioner, and the dessert; and from these remarks, the cultivator upon a small scale 
will be able to select kinds suitable to his less comprehensive purpose. 

The cooks and confectioners prefer those kinds which are of a brilliant colour, and 
which have sufficient sharpness of flavour to predominate over the mass of sugar with which 
they are amalgamated in the processes of preserving. For the purpose of making jam, 
creams, and for juice, the scarlet strawberries are best ; but for preserving whole none are 
equal to the Elton Pine. The varieties of scarlets are numerous, some of them ripen much 
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earlier than others, and an old kind, called The Duke of Kent's Scarlet, is the earliest; 
hut for these purposes a few days in the ripening of a variety in the open ground (now so 
many are produced under glass) is less an object than formerly ; and, although later, the 
Grove End stands pre-eminent as a scarlet for colour, size, and productiveness, yielding 
both quality and quantity. Eeen*s Seedling is sometimes used for jam, but is of a dark 
dull colour ; it is, however, much improved by the addition of red currant juice. The 
Elton Pine is also improved by this addition, and its magnificent fruit, preserved whole, 
have a very prepossessing appearance as a portion of winter dessert. 

Of the kinds best adapted for table, the Keen's SeedUngis the first to ripen in the open 
ground upon a south border. This is too well known as a valuable kind to require 
comment here. Alice Maude is a little later, but not first-rate in flavour ; it is, however, 
useful, and produces, under good management, very large fruit. Hooper's Seedling is a 
noble Strawbeny in appearance, but too acid in flavour. Both these kinds are worth 
cultivation, from their fine appearance, and as ripening before the incomparable British 
Queen. Hyatt's Eliza is one of the best Strawberries in cultivation ; the fruit is not 
large, but of exquisite flavour ; it ripens just before, and continues in bearing for some 
time with the British Queen. The Hautbois comes in about the middle of the Strawberrj 
season. It is considered the greatest rarity, and held in the highest esteem at the tables 
of the great, but it is, at the same time, most difficult to get a crop of ; and here it may 
not be uninteresting to say a few words upon this choice fruit. 

There are two kinds in general cultivation, the prolific or conical, and the large fiat ; 
the latter, as its name implies, attaining the greater size ; both, when well ripened, are 
perhaps equally rich in the musky aroma which is the distinguishing character of the 
Hautbois. It has been said that there are male and female plants, the latter only 
producing fruit, but requiring the presence of the male to effect that purpose. It is, 
however, certain, that the Strawberry is generally hermaphrodite, but frequently imperfecUy 
so ; and hence, there are always plants more or less sterile. These grow with greater 
luxuriance than the fruit-bearing ones, and soon, if allowed to do so, run over the entire 
bed, rendering it comple'tely barren. To prevent this, when the fruit is ripe the bed 
should be carefully examined, rooting out every unproductive plant, and propagating only 
from those which yield abundantly of good fruit. This course of proceeding carried out for 
successive seasons, and the routine of culture properly attended to, the frxdt may be 
depended upon with as much certainty as a crop of " Scarlets." 

The first attempts to combine quality with size in Strawberries were mere abortions, 
partaking too much of the coarseness and hollowness of the old Chile kind ; such was 
Wilmot's Superb; but thanks to the perseverance and enterprise of Mr. Myatt, of 
Deptford, we have now attained that which was so long a desideratum. His British 
Queen, as it is one of the largest, so is it one of the best varieties which have ever been 
raised ; if it has a fault, it is that in wet sunless seasons it does not ripen quite up to the 
apex. It is, however, an invaluable kind. 

Myatt's Globe is a good bearer and a well-flavoured fruit, ripening about the same time 
as British Queen ; it is well worth cultivation. Eleanor is also good. 

The kinds already mentioned have carried us on with a supply of good table fruit over 
a considerable part of the season. The next in succession, the Elton Pine, is the most 
valuable of late Strawberries, producing immense crops, and yielding, when grown on a 
north border, a fine supply both for the table and preserving. To prolong the supply, 
some of the early-forced kinds, turned out of pots into the open ground, will produce a few 
fruit in the autumn, and the Alpine kinds will continue to give occasional dishes till their 
pn^ees is arrested by frost. 

There are some few new varieties of Strawberries, which are being sent out for the 
first time this season. Outhill's Black Prince has been recommended, but the writer does 
not know it. Kitley's Goliah is said to excel British Queen, but this has yet to be proved. 
Myatt's Mammoth is most magnificent in appearance, but quite nauseous as to taste. 
A few may be tolerated in a laiige garden for the sake of their splendour and size. The 
varieties which have now been mentioned comprise all that are really worth growing, and 
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are well deserving of every attention as to culture ; it now remains to point out the mode 
by which the finest fruit may be obtained, and to that end it is purposed to consider, 

] st The philosophy or rationale on which the present mode of growing Strawberries 
is founded. 

2ndly. To point out the advantages resulting from its adoption, as compared with the 
mode formerly in use. 

Srdly. To detail the course of treatment recommended. 

This vdll form the subject of a future paper. 

The PhUosopky or Rationale upon which the present Mode of cultivating the Strawberry 

is founded. 

In the culture and improvement of those productions of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms which yield sustenance. Providence has widely opened a wide field for the exercise of 
the reason and enterprise of the human race. The wild animals are subdued by kindness 
and stratagem, and labour usefully in our service, or are made to yield the greatest quantity 
of warm material for our clothing, or the most nutritious food according to our requirements; 
and, not only is man permitted to eat bread by the '* sweat of his brow," or, in other 
words, to obtain by hard labour the bare necessaries for his existence : but the choicest 
fruits and the fairest flowers are attainable by the exercise of patient perseverance. The 
variety with which nature abounds seems inexhaustible. Our choicest apples are but the 
progeny of the austere crab, and our now magnificent raspberries and strawberries the 
improved races, which the skill of mail has raised from the small fruited kinds which 
were originally natives of the wild forests. The original kinds were comparatively worth- 
less ; growing in dense, shady woods, within which the beams of solar light were unable to 
penetrate. To this primsBval state succeeded their cultivation in crowded beds, a mode 
almost as objectionable for its exclusion of light as the tangled thicket, and affording us a 
useful hint, that we must not always blindly follow nature, but that we must make ourselves 
acquainted with general principles and assist her operations. 

Light then is all important in the culture of the strawberry, and, indeed, of all fruits 
whatever; it is only when fully exposed to its action that the leaves of plants perform 
their functions properly — ^that tliey perform that most important agency in the economy of 
creation which they were destined to fulfil, by decomposing the noxious carbonic acid gas 
which is given off by the animal world in large quantities, appropriating the carbon for the 
useful products of plants, and giving off the oxygen to combine with the nitrogen, which 
forms our atmosphere for animal respiration. It may here be remarked that this theoiy 
of emanation of oxygen from the leaves of plants was beautifully illustrated the other day 
by an experiment of Dr. Daubeny's. It is well known that in pure oxygen all ignited 
substances burn with a peculiar brilliancy. To prove the transpiration of this gas the 
learned professor (with only the aid of the sickly light of a December sun) collected in a 
vessel, the gas given off by some leaves of plants, introducing a taper which was slowly 
burning in the common atmosphere ; it instantly emitted a most brilliant light, showing 
the presence of a larger proportion of oxygen than the common air contained. 

There can be then no doubt of the correctness of this theory, and it is for this reason 
that the finest strawberries are produced by single plants in single rows, say 2 feet 6 
inches apart ; such plants have fine foliage, the surface of which is fully exposed to the 
solar light, and by its action the greatest amount of organisable matter is stored up for the 
production of fruit. 

In every large and well managed garden the crop of strawberry plants should not 
occupy the same plot of ground more than two seasons ; this crop should form part of a 
judicious rotation, and it may be made to do so by annually making a plantation and 
destroying one. This is necessary, not on account of the old theory of excrementitious 
emanation from the roots of plants, but rather because as all plants differ in chemical 
analysis, they each appropriate to themselves certain principles which the soil contains, 
but which in time become exhausted. 
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The mode of growing strawberries in wide single rows, independently of the advantage 
of exposing the foliage more fully to light, possesses the saperior advantages which are 
attendant upon all crops which are in equidistant straight lines ; the cultural operations of 
hoeing, weeding, watering, and gathering the fruit, are all performed with greater facility 
than when grown in wide heterogeneous beds. Presuming that the necessary drainage 
of the land has been provided for, the soil should be deeply trenched and highly manured. 
As soon as the runners are ready, let each be laid into a small pot, as if intended for 
forcing ; when the pot is filled with roots, plant them in rows ^i feet apart — this system 
of preparing the plants saves labour and disappointment, less watering is required, and the 
plants are so fully established that they receive no check, but commence growing at once. 
Some authorities are doubtful as to the propriety of removing the runnera, our practice is 
to do so, and we question the correctness of the doctrine that advocates their retention. 

The foliage should never be mown or cut off, but carefully removed as it becomes dead, 
and ceases to perform its functions : a little rotten dung may with advantage be most 
carefully pointed in with a fork (not dug with a spade) in the Autumn months. In 
keeping the fruit clean we find that nothing is so good as straw, short grass has been 
recommended, but we deprecate it. In wet summers there cannot be a worse matenaL 
Sir Joseph Banks conjectured that the strawberry derived its name from the practice of 
laying straw under its fruit. In cases of very fine or particular fruit, it is sometimes 
worth while to tie up the trusses to small sticks to obtain colour and flavour, and it is 
proper to thin the trusses if extra fine fruit is desired. We believe that if the ground is 
well prepared and manured, abundance of good soft pond water applied during the sweUing 
of the fruit is in itself sufficient to produce as fine hruit as can be desired ; but in light soils 
and in dry seasons this is a sins qua non. With regard to particular kinds of manure, 
we believe that good stable manure, where it can be got in sufficient quantity, contains 
the greatest quantity of available food for plants, and that guano is an excellent substitute 
for it, but fear there have been many recommendations which are mere nostrums ; we would 
not however discourage farther experiment with artifical manures. We trust that the 
light of science which has dawned upon the practice of gardening will continue to shine 
more and more brightly, dispelling the dark mists of ignorance and prejudice ; and we 
doubt not that many valuable discoveries have yet to be made as regards the application of 
substances, which are best calculated to supply to particular plants their peculiar food. 

The Advantages of the present Mode of growing Strawberries as compared with older Practices. 

It was not an uncommon practice in bygone times to appropriate certain portions of the 
soil of a kitchen-garden to the annual cultivation of such crops as were thought most 
suitable to the soil. Thus, strawberry beds, asparagus beds, and quartera of fruit bushes, 
as gooseberries, &c„ remained stationary till their produce was worthless. The annual 
planting and destruction of the beds of strawberries is a great advantage as far as the 
rotation of crops is concerned, and we find it advantageous that the crop of strawberries 
should be followed by one of late celery, for which purpose the ground can be cleared in 
good season. In a good garden the soil should seldom be unemployed in producing crops 
unless for the purpose of ameliorating stiff and stubborn soils by exposure to the atmosphere. 
A crop of coleworts may be planted between the wide rows of plants in the Autumn, to be 
drawn out in early Spring before they shade or draw much nourishment from the ground. 
A crop of peas with us is generally the precursor of strawberries in the year in which the 
plantation is made, so that the soil is always under crop, kept clean, and by the free 
admission of sun and air a larger quantity of finer fruit is obtained than was ever practicable 
under the old system of cultivation, — that of crowded and exhausted beds which were the 
nurseries of noxious weeds, and productive of small ill-flavoured fruit. 

In conclusion then, we advise those who would have fine strawberries to make good 
preparation by trenching deeply and manuring amply. We recommend extra care to be 
bestowed in the preparation of the plants as detailed ; ample space for the development of 
the foliage, and the performance of its important functions ; the removal of all runners 
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'which can be spared ; never to remove the foliage till its vitality has ceased ; the greatest 
care in stirring the surface soil with a fork — ^abundance of pond water on light soils during 
the swelling of the fruit ; and the planting a patch of all the kinds annually. Such is an 
epitome of a practice which has been in our own case most successful, and such results we 
believe those who follow our advice may themselves attain. 

In the first part of this paper we made some remarks on the properties and uses of 
various kinds of this useful fruit. With reference to that enumeration, it may be observed, 
that the object was to give a useful selection from our own practical experience, rather 
than to give a long list of varieties which are of little value. It is hoped that the hints 
which have been given may prove useful to the numerous class of amateur readers of this 
periodical, for whose benefit, rather than that of the practical gardener, they are respectfully 
offered. 



ROOTS OF TREES FILLING UP THE TILES IN DEEP DRAINS. 

By Mr. WiUiam TUlery, Trtntham. 

Some of the deep drains in the garden, here, were completely stopped, by the roots of 
trees getting into the tiles. This was about eight years ago : and the object of the 
present communication is to make known the plan I then took to prevent them from getting 
stopped for the future; which, up to this time, has answered perfectly. In all the 
deepest drains here, there are shafts placed at certain distances, to see how they run ; and 
this no doubt (from the quantity of atmospheric air circulating in them) enticed the roots 
of trees to go so deep. One drain about 12 feet deep, passed near a large Walnut tree, 
and when opened, I found that 20 feet of the tiles were completely filled up with matted 
fibres, 60 that very little water could ooze through them ; another Walnut tree, at least 
30 feet from this drain, had likewise reached the tiles. This drain after being cleared 
and relaid, was covered over the tiles with a three-sided trunk made of thick oak slabs, 
Kyanised, opposite to every tree where there was any danger of its roots getting in. The 
slabs were nailed closely together, and made wide enough to leave some space clear all 
round the tiles, and 2 feet of old lime rubbish mis^d with brickbats, was put over the 
trunk. 

Walnuts, Ashes, and Elms, are the trees mostly to be guarded against, when drains 
must be brought in their vicinity ; but some shrubs, such as the Barberry, and Lilac, and 
so on, will find their way into the tiles at the depth of 4 or 5 feet, as I found out in opening 
a choked-up drain last year ; even a horse-radish root was traced to the depth of 4 feet in 
the same drain : this shows the danger of making drains near to trees and shrubs, unless 
some special care is taken to keep the roots out 



GOETHE'S ESSAY ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 

(I^ansUited from the Gkrman by Edwa&d Ortoiss). 
(Continued from Page 848). 

VII. Of the Nectaries, 

51. Quick as the transition of petals into stamens may be in many plants, we still 
shall have to observe that nature cannot always achieve this at a single step. She very often 
produces intermediate organs, which in shape and function approach nearer to one part or 
the other, and though these formations are greatly varied, they still may be collected under 
one definition, as forming "slow transitions of the petals into stamens." 

62. Most of those differently formed organs which Linnseus termed nectaries, may 
be comprehended under this definition ; and we find here again occasion to admire the 
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great acuteness and penetration of this extraordinary man, who, without being able to give 
a satisfiwtory explanation of these organs, relied on a mere presentiment in ventaring to 
give one coUectiye name to all these apparentiy heterogeneous organs. 

53. Several petals show us their affinity with stamens, by bearing, without being visibly 
altered in tiieir shape, glandular bodies, which exude a honey-like fluid. That this fluid 
appears to be an indigested, not quite elaborated fecundating fluid, we might feel inclined 
to think, from the reasons already mentioned ; and this supposition will become much 
more probable by other reasons, which will be found in the following paragraphs. 

54. Afterwards, We find the so-called nectaries of a determined and proper character, and 
in that case they approach in their formation sometimes to petals, sometimes to stamens. 

55. We feel induced from the above reasons to count the paracorolla likewise with 
the nectaries. For, as the formation of the petals is brought about by an expanaion, 
the paracorolla will, like the stamens, be formed by contraction. So we find inside of a 
perfectiy developed corolla, a small and contracted paracorolla in Narcissus, Nerium, 
Agrostemma, and others. 

56. We see in diflerent genera of plants other changes in the petals, which are still 
more curious and striking. We observe in diflerent flowers, at the base of their petals, a 
small cavity, filled with honey-like fluid. This cavity often becomes deeper in several 
plants, and produces on the back of the petals a spur or horn-like elongation, at the same 
time the whole petal becomes more or less modified. We may observe this in several 
species and varieties of Aquilegia. 

57. We find this organ transformed to the greatest degree in Aconitum and Nigella 
damascena, but with a littie attention we shall be able to recognise its affinity with petals* 
Specially in Nigella it easily resumes the shape of a petal, and by this transformation of nec- 
taries to petals the flower becomes double. The resemblance of the nectary with tiie helm- 
like petal, which covers it in Aconitum, will soon be found out after careful examination. 

58. After having explained that nectaries are gradual transitions of petals into stamens, 
we may now have opportunity to make some observations on irregular flowers. So we 
might, for example, describe the five external petals of Melianthus as genuine petals, and 
the five internal ones as a paracorolla, consisting of six nectaries, of which the upper one 
approaches nearest to the form of petals, and the lower one, already taken to be a nectary, 
bearing the least resemblance. From the same motives we might take the carina of 
papilionaceous flowers for a nectary, as, inclosed by the other petals, it forms itself nearest 
to the shape of stamens, and is very fiar off the petal, like the formation of the so-called 
vexillum. In this manner we might easily explain the brush-like bodies attached to the 
point of the carina in some kinds of Polygala, and might form a clear idea of the 
destination of these parts. 

59. It is scarcely necessary to mention here, that it is not our intention in making 
these observations, to bring into confusion what has been sepsuuted and classified by others, 
we only wish to better explain the various formations of different organs by these remarks. 

VIII. Some more Observations on Stamens. 

60. That the sexual organs of plants are, like the other parts, produced by spiral vessels, 
has been raised above all doubts by microscropical observations. We take herefrom an 
argument for the internal identity of the different oi^ns of plants, which have hitherto 
appeared under greatly varied forms. 

61. Now, if the spiral vessels lie in the centre of bundles of vascular vessels, enclosed by 
them, we may get a remote idea of their great power of contraction, considering the spiral 
vessels, which really appear to us as elastic springs, in their highest degree of force, when 
they will become predominant, and, accordingly, the expansion of the vascular vessels 
become subordinate. 

62. The shortened fascicles of vascular vessels can now no longer spread out, to seek 
each other again, and, by the action of anastomose, to form a net-work ; the cellular vessels, 
formerly forming the tissue, cannot develope themselves now ; all the causes by which 
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leaves, sepals, and petals, expanded in breadth, fall away here, and a weak and veiy simple 
filament is produced. 

63. If we now admit that the same vessels, which we before saw elongate, spread out 
and rejoin, are at present in a condition of the highest contraction ; if we see them deliver 
their now highly-finished fecundating dust (pollen), which supplies, by its activity, what 
the vessels that contained it have lost in extension ; if this pollen, now entirely free, 
seeks the stigmas, which, by the same action of nature, are growing towards the anthers ; 
if it adheres to them, communicating its influences ; we feel not disinclined to call this 
a spiritual anastomose, and believe it, at least for a moment, to hi^e brought the ideas 
of vegetation and reproduction nearer together. 

64. The fine pollen produced in the anthers, appears to us as a kind of dust ; but these 
grains of pollen are only the vessels, in which a veiy fine fluid is contained. We quite 
agree with those who are of opinion that this fluid is absorbed by the stigma, explaining 
fertilisation in this manner. This becomes the more probable, as some plants have no 
pollen, but only a mere moist matter. 

65. This reminds us of the honey-like exudation of the nectaries, and its probable affinity 
with the elaborated fluid in the grains of pollen. Perhaps the nectaries are preparatoiy 
organs ; perhaps their honey-like fluid is absorbed and perfectly digested and prepared by 
the stamens ; an opinion which becomes more convincing as this exudation is no longer 
observed after fertilisation has taken place. 

66. We must not forget here to observe, though briefly, that the stamens, as well as 
the anthers, are very often united in different ways and degrees, showing the most remark- 
able instances of the action of anastomose, already several times spoken of, and of the com- 
bination of parts, which were quite separated in their origin. 

IX. Formation of the Style. 

67. After having been trying to prove the internal identity of the diflerent organs of 
plants, developing successively, and so greatly vaiying in their external formation, it may 
easOy be supposed that it is now my intention to explain the structure of the style 
and stigma, in the same manner. 

68. We firstly consider the style, separated from the &uit (ovary), as we often find 
it in nature. We may do this so much easier, as it shows itself quite distinct from the 
ovary under this form. 

69. We shall remark here that the style stands on the same point of growth where we 
find the anthers. For we could observe tiiat anthers are produced by a contraction ; now 
the styles are mostly in the same case ; and we find them, if not always of quite equal 
length with the stamens, only a little shorter or longer. In many cases the style looks 
like a stamen without an anther, and the affinity of their external formation is greater 
than in the other organs. As both of them are produced by spiral vessels, we see so 
much clearer that neither part forms proper orgims ; and if the close affinity between them 
becomes evident by this observation, we find that idea — ^to call fertilisation an anastomose 
— ^much more evident and appropriate. 

70. We find very often the style composed of several united styles, and the parts of 
which it consists are hardly discernible, even at their points, where they are not always 
separated. This combination, the action of which we have already often observed, 
becomes here more possible than ever ; it must even take place, because these tender 
parts, before their perfect development, lay so very closely together in the centre of the 
flower^bud, that they may unite themselves to the most intimate degree. 
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Aquatio Yeoetatiov. That splendid aquatic, 
called, in compliment to our Queen, 

Victoria Regia was discoyered by Dr. Schom- 
burgh, on the Ist of Jknuary, 1837, on the river 
Berbice, in British Quiana. The flower is com- 
posed of many hundred petals passing in alternate 
tints from the purest white to rose and pink. 
When the flower-bud expands it is white, and 
pink toward the centre ; the pink tint gradually 
diffuses its glow over the entire disc, and on the 
following day, the whole is entirely suffused with 
thfit colour. 

The flower is fragrant; the diameter of this 
goodly blossom is 15 inches, or 3 feet 9 inches in 
circumference. The leaf is orbiculate, or salver- 
shaped, with a broad rim of light green above, and 
a vivid crimson below. The leaf, in one instance, 
measured 6 feet 5 inches in diameter ; and its rim 
5 and-a-half inches in depth ; the ribs were in pro- 
minent relief, about an inch high, and radiated, as 
if from a common centre ; the stem of the flower 
near the calyx, which is i«ddish-brown, is an inch 
thick, and studded with sharp elastic prickles 
about three-fourths of an inch long. Air-cells 
abound in the veins, leaf, and flower-stalk, as well 
as in the petals adjoining the calyx : the seeds are 
imbedded in a spongy mass in a many-celled re- 
ceptacle.* 

But among all the phenomena of vegetation in 
aquatic abodes, none, perhaps, presenta a more 
wonderful aspect than the 

VaUaTieria spiralis. This remarkable plant 
is duxdous, and is, so to speak, a divided being. 
The roots are distinct and independent ,* and the 
plants are sometimes separated from each other at 
considerable distances. At a certain period of the 
year, the two separate classes of flowers, as by a 
signal mutually given, perfect their buds. 

In the one plant they part entirely from the 
stem, mount to the surfiice of the stream, and 
there suddenly expand; they then float about, 
apparently at the caprice of the stream and seem- 
ingly without the control of design, like snow- 
flakes ; the other plant, however, whose flowers are 
supported on the summit of spiral stalks, coils, or 
winds up in corkscrew, these flower-buds from the 
bottom of the river, where they unfold in the air 
simultaneously with the other floating flower-cups. 

In process of time, its purpose being completed, 
the flower shuts, and by ihe contractile spiral fibre, 
is withdrawn, to perfect its seeds in the watery 
medium. 

This curious and truly interesting plant, is found 
not only in the tanks of India, (and Dr. Schouw 
told me he discovered what he considered a dis- 
tinct species of Valisneriaf in the fosse at Milan), 
but is an inhabitant of the Rhone, and other rivers 
that are subject to sudden changes of level, by an 

* This description of Victoria Regia, is of oourae made 
in reference to its natire habitat. 



influx of the debacle or mountain-torrent, supplied 
by the melting of the glacier. 

The Vaiisfieria spiralis is therefore enabled by 
this beneficent provision of spiral stems, to adjust 
its flower to variable sur&oes. The design is truly 
wonderful ; but " it is of a piece with the resf I 
have found that when the latter plant is isolated, 
it possesses the property of evolving in£euit plants 
which floated around their parent, as in the case of 
the PofUederia crassipea, — Economy of VegeUxHon. 

Vital PainaPLE in Plants. What the " vital 
principle '* is, or where it is to be found, I pretend 
not to know ; like its Almighty author, " No man 
hath seen it at any time," yet it is the pundhian 
saliens which throbs through the system of vege- 
tation, and the source and spring of all ita 
functions and productions ; a dense and mysteri- 
ous veil, however, conceals it from the hiero- 
pbant The philosophy of man has never withdrawn 
this inscrutable Ens from the adytum where it 
remains enshrined. I am aware that an interdict 
like this, is not palatable in these days, when the 
wit of our philosophy soars so high above mystery, 
and would deny what it cannot solve. This, how- 
ever, is not the philosophy which I have been 
taught; neither does it contain the elements of 
that of Bacon ; it will not do in this case, to cut the 
Gordian knot we cannot untie; it makes the 
matter worse. It seems to my mind as demon- 
strable as any problem in Euclid, that the " prin- 
ciple of life," is one sui generis, superadded to 
organisation; some there are who ascribe all the 
phenomena of life to mere organisation, or a pecu- 
liar arrangement of the ultimate atoms or moUr 
odes, as the French call them ; and some have 
ascribed an "innate vitality" to these atoms; 
others may whistle to the tune of this dance of 
dust, and quadrille or waltz of molecules, but I must 
stand aloof from t' eir eccentricities. 

To-day we see the plant a beautiful living thing, 
arrayed in a vesture of green, and blossoming in 
beauty, unfurling its ensigns to the sun, and all 
its functions moving in harmony, and obedient to 
the " principle of life : " to-morrow that plant has 
suffered an eclipse. There is now a sad reverse ; 
it is a leafless and a lifeless thing. Its flowers and 
foliage are scattered to the four winds of heaven ; 
its ''silver cord is loosed" — the principle of life 
has fled, and the fountain of beauty is dried up. 
The most exquisitely finished and most delicate 
specimen of mechanism, with its varied wheels, 
pivots, and pinions, superadded to its spring and 
balance, still wants its compensation curb to regu- 
late its chronometry, and the artist's hand must 
wind it up ; and can we doubt that the Master- 
key that wound up the machinery of vegetable 
creation hangs at the girdle of infinite intelli- 
gence 1 

The "principle of life" is neither heat nor elec- 
tricity, nor any other agent with which we are 
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aoqnainted ; it ia &r more subtile and recondite. 
These are merely, if the term be permitted, the 
tentacula of its operations ; it can sleep for thou- 
sands of years in Egyptian tombs and mummy- 
cases, or remain for ages many hundred fathoms 
deep in the rocky recesses of the globe, or at 
unfathomed depths in seas and lakes. It can run 
the gauntlet of fire in temperatures that irould 
scorch or scald ; it can live in the crater of the 
volcano, or in cerements of ice, or a mantle of 
snow; its identity remiuns unimpaired through 
lapse of time or change of circumstance. 

These positions, startling though they may 
seem to be, can be substantiated by indubitable 
proof; some curious cases haye already been 
glanced at, and a few more may suffice. I took 
nine seeds out of a roagted Apple, and every one 
of them grew; malted Barley has grown, and 
peas and cress, &c., after being roasted and boiled, 
were capable of germination ; while the seeds of 
Elde^beITle8, after being boiled, grew very well. 
Jessie, in his " Qleanings,'* mentions seeds that 



have grown, brought up from a depth of 860 feet 
in boring for a well; and seeds found in very 
ancient tombs have readily sprung up. Some 
seeds were discovered in an ancient British 
tumulus ; they were sown. Raspberries sprung up, 
and fruit has been collected from the plants. A 
bulb was taken from the withered hand of an 
Egyptian mummy, and it has since grown; 
various seeds discovered in these mementos of 
mortality have grown. Some grains of the 
Triticum durum, found in the body of a mummy, 
grew with me : as well as seeds of Indian Com, 
found in one of the graves of the Incas of Peru. 
A plant of Phormium tenax, in the Jardin des 
PlarUes, which was apparently reduced to charcoal 
by a conflagration, has risen, like a vegetable 
phoenix, from its ashes. An Elder-tree, near 
Matlock, was cut down, and subsequently re- 
mained under a stack, where it was consumed, 
apparently by fire ; in its after-adventures, it be- 
came a comer-post, when it budded, and is now a 
thriving tree. — Ibid, 
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AiuiiDKS suATissiMUM. Sweetett-icented Air-plant. 
A native of the Straits of Malacca, whence it was 
introduced by Messrs. Loddiges. In general appear- 
ance it it similar to Ae. odoratuan ; in fragrance, more 
balsamic and delicious. The sepals and petals are 
white, with a lilac tip ; and the lip is of a pale nankeen 
colour, with a lilac streak along the centre of the 
middle lobe. — Hort. Jowr., 4264. 

AxoaJBCUM PCSCATORKANUM. M. PeKOtOT^s Ai^ 
gnecum, A native of the Island of Bourbon. It was 
introduced to the Horticultural Gardens through M. 
Pescatore, an eminent banker of Paris, and the pos- 
aeaor of the finest collection of orchids in France. 
The flowers are small, and produced in short, dense, 
cylindrical spikes, and are white. — HorL Jour,, voL iv., 
263. £' 

BcooHiA cucxABARiHA. Oinnahar-JUjiwered JSle- 
phan^s Ear. For the particulars of this fine species, 
see Mag. of Qard. and JBot., page 225. 

BiucHTSBMA APHTLLUM. Iao^Uu Bro^fwna. 
This interesting plant is not yet in actual cultivation, 
but is figured by Sir W. Hooker, from dried specimens, 
aided by a coloured drawing made from the recent plant at 
the Swan River Settlement, in the interior of which co- 
lony it is a native, and whence seeds as well as dried speci- 
mens, have been sent by Mr. Drummond. The flowers are 
at first orange, sprinkled with red, afterwards deep red, 
or blood-colouRMd. It may be expected to thrive if 
grown in rough peat soil, mixed with a portion of 
sharp sand, the pot being well drained, so as to prevent 
the chance of the soil becoming stagnant, care being 
taken during the hot weather in summer, that it is 
placed in a shady situation. — Bot, Mag., 4481. 

CLsrsosTOMA LANATUM. WooUy CUisostoma. A 
native of the continent of India, introduced by George 
Wailes, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, with whom it 
flowered in July, 1849. It has distichous, broad, blunt 
leaves, and a dense, branched woody raceme with small 



flowers, like those of some Bolbophylls, of a pale yellow 
colour with purple stripes. It possesses no beauty. — 
ffort. Jour., iv., 264. 

Clbrodsndrom Bethuxbanuii. CapL Bethune** 
CUrodendron. Whoever bad the gratification of 
seeing the superb panicle of flowen of this CUroden- 
dron in the stove of Messrs. Lucombe, Pinoe, and Co., 
of Exeter Nursery, may form some idea of the trea- 
sures yet to be expected from the researches of Mr. 
Lowe, junr., in Borneo. " Four species of this genus," 
Mr. Lowe says, ** adorn the banks of the Sarawak river, 
two of them, which are fingrant, bear white flowen ; 
another is scarlet ; another crimson.** This last is Uie 
handsomest, and has been named after Captain Be- 
thune, R.N., who brought it, and several other fine 
plants, from Borneo. It requires the stove and similar 
treatment to the other kinds. — Bot. Mag.y 4485. 

Cyrtopodium CAEOiocHiLUM. — This beautiful plant 
exists in gardens as a variety of either C. Andertonii, 
or pwnctaium, from both of which it is perfectly dis- 
tinct. The flowen are large and yellow like the firat, 
and they are slightly speckled with crimson like the 
second ; but there the resemblance ends. — ffort. Jour., 
iv., 266. 

EspBLBTiA AUGEMTRA. SUvcTy Etpdetto. Scods of 
this plant were sent in 1845, fix>m the Paramo of Siego, 
New Grenada, by Mr. Purdie, who says it is there called 
** Frailejon.** The whole plant has a peculiar and 
somewhat terebinthian odour, and yields, like the 
genus SUphium, a copious gum-resin, used in the pre- 
paration of ink, and for other purposes. It is really a 
beautiful and remarkable plant, and a stately one when 
in flower, attaining then the height of 5 or 6 feet. The 
flowen are yellow ; and the plant is nearly liardy, but 
will require sheltering in a greenhouse or pit, to prevent 
its being injured by wet. — Bot. Mag.y 4480. 

IxoRA LAXiFLORA. Lax-fiowtrtd Ixora. A native 
of Sierra Leone, and recently introduced to our stoves 
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by Mr. Whitfield. It is a delicate and rery tweet- 
Boented plant; and, althongli its pale flowen an net 
ahowy, it ia well worthy of general cultiTation. It 
reqnirea to be grown in a warm botfaooae, in a miztore 
of light loam and leaf moold, and may be grown readily 
from catdngu—Bol, Mag^ 4482. 

TAjanuuBMONTAiu LOMOiFLORA. lAmg-fLo/WTtd To- 
hermJononUma, A new and Talnable acqniaition to 
onr atovea, recently imported by Meaara. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., Exeter Nuiaeiy, from Sierra Leone, 
through Mr. Whitfield. It forma a very handaome 
ahrub, with the aspect of a Citnia ; haa white or pale 
cieam-coloured flowers, difl^iaing a delidoua aromatic 
fragrance, reaembling that of Clovea. It requires a 
warm atoTe, and thiirea in a mixture of loam and peat- 
soil, if placed ao as to have the benefit of botto&>beat, 
and watered and ^tinged freely during the summer. — 
Bot, Mag^ 4484. 

TxTftZAYoiA FaDTxin. Dr. IPFadymU Tkttatgffia, 
A handaome Melaatomaoeoua pknt, natave of Jamaica, 
whence it wa^ communicated to Sir W. Hooker^ by 
Dr. M'Fadyen. Aa a apeciea, it is abundantly diatinct 
bom any hitherto deacribed. The flowers are purple, 



and borne in tenninal many^flowered cymea. — J<mr, 
BoL, 379. 

Wa&mu Diecoum. JSpo-coUmred Wanta, A 
natire of Costa Rica, (purchased by R. Sw Holford, Eaq., 
at a aale of plants collected by Mr. WaitaiewitB) ; it is a 
very diatinct qieciea, apparently ono-flowered; the 
habit ia that of Jfuntleya vioUuoea, The aepala are 
atraw-ooloured, and the petals the aame at the baae, but 
dull purple at the upper end. The lip is of a deep, 
dull, Tolvety purple ; Uie column is yellow and shaggy 
in firont. It is a remarkable species, the single flowers 
of which resemble a Lycaste; but their pollen apparatus 
and lip appendage are exactly thoae of Wairea. — Ifort, 
Jour., iT., 265. 

Wabkba Wailbraka. — Mr WaUeB^B Warrea, A 
natiTO of Braail, in the neighbourhood of the rifer 
Parahyba. Thia apeciea waa reoeiTod from the late 
Mr. Gardaery by George Wailea, Eaq., of Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne. It haa a one-flowered acape, and ia not a apeciea 
of mudi beauty. The flowera, which smell of Sweet 
Pea, are cream-coloured, and about as laige as those of 
Warrea cycmea. ffoH, Jowr*^ !▼., 264. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

GUui, 

OBSBftT Tuxa in pots and tuba, for forelng, and those 
stationary sud trained in houses devoted to this purpose^ 
should be started very gently any time this month, and 
gradually increase the average supply of heat as the 
light increases by the advancing season. 

Fio TnsBS in pots and tubs, which have been well 
exposed to the cold of winter, should now be top dressed, 
or shifted into the forcing^houses, and sa growth ad- 
vances increase the supply of water, with an oeoaaional 
change of thin liquid manure; and with j'bdicioua 
•toppuig, ftcy good early crope will, without fiiU, be 
insured. 

Pkacb Trxbs in houses must be forced very gently ; 
those in pots may, also, be generally brought in, and, 
until they eome into bloom, syringe fr«ely, and keep 
the flues moist. Give, also, a good supply of air when 
the weather will permit, and by careful disbudding, and 
judidoua stepping of the young shoots, when sufficiently 
long, good crops will be ripened. 

YiMBS in pots, which were started early in Deoember, 
will, before this month doses, be in bloom, give a fnt 
drvulation of sir, and keep the internal air humid ; in 
this stsge no water can be allowed to be syringed on 
the plants, as by this much of the pollen will be dis- 
placed and rendered abortive, so that ui unequal aetting 
of the bunehea would be the conaequence ; let the heat 
also be moderate^ Vines on the rafters deal very 
gently with, so aa not to huity them with too mndi 
exdtement, whilat there ia ao little light. This appa- 
rent delay can be frilly remedied when the season ia 
further advanced. 

PkmBEiRB. The same direetfons as these given last 
month will apply to this, as no extra exdtement can or 
ought to be gpven until winter begins to draw towards 
a dote. 



Stkawbbuius in pots may be introduced every 
fortnight ; place them in a damp atmosphere near the 
glasa, where the heat ia very moderate, and often 
syringe. 

VBaBTABLca^ aa Aaparagna, Rhubarb, and varieoa 
other kinda, ahould now be regularly forced. 

Open AW, 

Pnuimio AND Nailimo. Attend to at every con- 
venient aeaaon. Peaches and Nectarines, however^ 
would be better ^delayed until the beginning irf* February, 
or, at least, until the buds have advanced a little^ as 
pruning them too early sometimea ptoves injurious if 
the weather should afterwards be very severe. 

Pncr ARfe dung for fordng, trench ground, and forward 
every kind of winter work as much as possible* 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 
GUm, 

CoKBBRVAToitv sttd Gmbbkbousb. If mattsn hav« 
been mansged weQ, these depsrtnents will now be gay. 
The various kinds of Camellia, Epacris, CorvM, Aoada, 
Cineraria, Chinese Primrose^ and nnny othen will now 
be making a good display. 

OncHiD-aoosa and Srovt* Rett is what now nntst 
be attended to ; the plants will require but little water, 
and the tomperatura should be low, yet the atmospheri 
must be kept humid. Re-pot any that are beginninf 
to grow. 

Foncino Ptf. Intawluoe Roses^ American plasty 
and other things for foroing into flower. 

OptnAir, 

Progress with 'alterationa when the weather will allow, 
and make every preparation for epring. 
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Aboih of the Jews, US 

Abrieot eanTBge, 136 

Abronia nmb^ta, 36, 286 

Abntilon ▼enosimiy 287 

Acanthophippinm bioolor, 123 

Achimenes Jayii, 316 ; Kleei, 66, 289, 290 ; ooel- 

]atay59 
Acmeta Humboldti, 154 
Adamia Terricolor, 321 
Aden, Vegetation of the Peninsula of, 219 \ 
JEgle nuurmeloe, 238 
Aerides crispum, 95 
^BechynanthuB Lobbianns, 123 ; miniatua, 67 ; 

pnlcher, 163 ; Paxtoni, 95 ; radieana, 67 ; spe- 

eioBus, 153 
Ageratom grandiflorom, 174 
Allamanda Aubletii, 63 ; grandiflora, 254 ; Sohoi- 

tii,93 
Alligator Pear, 50 
Allopkctos capitatofl, 223 
Alpine Roaee, 124 
Alterations, 32 
Alstromena albens, labiata, marginats, polofaeUa, 

rubella, rubra, 130 
American plants, exhibition of, 219 
Amherstia nobilis, 223 
American Nutmeg, 138 
Ammonia, 165 

Amyris Asallocha, 283 ; Commiphora, 238 
Anemone japonica» varietj, 286 
AngrsBcum ebumeimi, 90 
Anguria Makoyana, 153, 321 
Annuals, 121 
Anona myristioa, 138 
Antirriiinum, Queen Yictoria, 254 
Aphelandra aurantiaca, 42 
Application of Decorative Art to Garden Pots, 49 
Apple trees, 96, 128, 256 
Apricot, 32, 64, 96, 128 

— wild one of South America, 136 
Aquatic vegetation, 350 
Aquil^gia leptoceras, 63 
Arabia echioides, 63 
Ar^yromiges sylviella, 149 
Anstolochia maeradenia, 287 
Arpophyllum giganteum, 155 
Artidiokes, 64 
Asclepias Douglasii, 63 
Asparagus, 64, 224, 288, 320, 352 
Aspama epidendroides, 28 
Aspidium Filix-mas, 119 ; Barometz, 118 
Astracalus creticus, gummifer, Tragafantha, stro- 

bililerus, verus, 317 
AstrapiBa WaUichU, 124 
Asystasia scandens, 191 
Attalea fonifera, 125 
Atmosphere, 195 

Atmospheric phenomena, 229 ; vapour, 230 
Auriculas, 40 ; selection of good ones, 41 



AustraliauBotany of die Western parts, 255 

Avocado Pear, 50 

Azalea, culture of, 209 ; ramentaeea^ 351. 

Babingtonia camphorosnuB, 253 

Bailey, Mr., on forest-trees, 56, 79 ; on frnii-wTvo*, 
250 ; on forming Pinetums, 198 ; on Strawber- 
ries, 361 

Bain, Mr., on Dracaena Draco, 45 

Balsamodendron africanum, 283 ; Siocksii, 283 

Balsam trees, 282 

Bamboo canes, 62 

Bambusa arundinacea^ 62 

Banyan tree, 105 

Barkeria Skmneri major, 59 

Barking forest-trees, 1 28 

Bassett, Mr. on the Renanthera ooccinea^ 186 

Baraganfinut^ 60 

Bdellium tree, 282 

Beans, 64, 96, 192 

Beaton, Mr., on hybridisation, 13 

Beet-root, 64 

Bcjgonia aurantiaca^ 228, 253 ; dnnaharina, 225 ; 
Evansiana, 253 

Bejaria ooarctata, 127 

Bengal Quince, 238 

BerttioUetia excelsa, 91 

Besom Pkntain, 236 

Bhaugulpore Horticultural Gardens, 318 

Bignonia Chamberlaynii, 286 

Blandfordia flammea, 353 

Bletia verecunda, 59 

Boehmeria nivea, 125 ; Puy% 125 

Bombax Ceiba, 74 

Borneo, fruit-trees in, 59 ; forest-trees in, 59 ; 
esculent veoetables in, 31 

Boronia spaUiulata, 153 ; ietrandza, 153, 225 : 
triphylla, 90 

Botany of Western Australia^ 255 

Boursault Roses, 124 

Bouvardia triphylla angostifoUa^ 173 ; triphylla 
splendens, 173 

Braasavola nodosa, 59 ; Digbyaaa, 320 

Brassia nuiculata major, 315 

Bridesmaid Moth^ 148 

Brocoli, 160, 192 

Brodisea califomica, 63 

Browallia Jamesonii, 5 ; specioea, 290 

Brunsvigia Josephinse, 349 

Bulb planting, 256 

Burlingtonia fragrans, 155 

Bartonia villosa, 63 

Cabbage, 64, 192, 226, 288, 128 

Caesar on the Climate of Britain, 23 

Cakbash Nutmeg, 138 

Calanthe vestita, 95, 129 ; veratrifolia, 155 

Caladium Colocasia, 279 

Calceolaria cuneifoUa, 255 ; grandis, 153 
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Calendar of Operations, Feb., 32 ; Mar., 63 ; Apl., 
95 ; May, 128; June, 160 ; July, 192 ; Aug., 
224 ; Sept, 256 ; Oct, 288 ; Nov., 320 ; Dec., 

352 ; Jan., 370 
Callistemon brachyandrum, 159 
Callitriche aquatica, 350 
Calyx of flowers, formation of, 347 
Camellias, 224, 330 

Camphire, or Camphor of the Ancients, 244 
Canrew fruit, 185 
Cantua bicolor, 1 23 

Capparis Carandas. 103 ; membrauacea, 255 
Caoutchouc Fig, 105 
Capsicum, 30 
Caraunda fruit, 103 
Carbonic acid, 196 
Carnations, 150 
Carissa Carandas, 103 
Carrots, 64 

Cassia of the Ancients, 242 
Catesbna panriflora, 59 
Cattleya marginata, 91, 188 ; quadricolor, 59 ; 

Skinneri, 154 
Cauliflowers, 64, 96, 128, 192, 224, 231 288, 
Cauline leaves. 314 
Celery, 64, 288, 160 
Cereus Leeanus, 63 ; reductus, 159 
Ceylon, vegetation of, 59, 187 
Charring materials for plant-growing, 247 
Chemistry of Horticulture, 100 195, 229, 259, 292, 
Cherry-trees, 32, 63, 96, 128, 224, 256, 288, 320 
Chinese mode of managing the Pseony, 85 
Chirita Moonii, 285 
Chinese Grass-doth, 125 ; Camphor Laurel, 245 ; 

Flax phmt, 349 
Chysis bracteacens, 154 ; sp. nov., 123 
Cibotium Barometz, or Baranetz, 118; glau- 

cescens, 118 
Cicer arietinum, 156 
Cidaria implicaria, 149 
Cineraria, 339 
Cinnamonum aromaticom, 242 ; Camphora, 245 ; 

Cassia, 242 
Cipadessa fruticosa, 103 
Cirrhopetalum nutans, 63 
Civet-cat fruity 76 
Clematis parviflora, 255 
Clerodendron scandens, 227 ; splendens album, 

227 ; umbellatum, 227 
Climate, influence of, on vegetation, 14, 198, 294 

— of Britain, 208 
Climbing-Roses for Conservatories, 43 
Clouds, formation of, 230 
Cocos lapidea, 125 
Coelia macrostachya, 159 
Ccelogyne Lowii, 225 ; fuliginosa, 159 
Cole, Mr., on Celery, 29 
Coleonema pulchra, 155 
Composts, harvesting of, 247 
Combretum purpureum, 8 
Commiphora Madagascarensis, 283 
ConfervoB, 350 
Conservatories, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 224, 256, 

288, 320, 352 
Cooper, the late Mr., on Kenanthera cocdnea, 185 
Coquilla nut, 125 
Corchorus capsularis, 90 
Cornea brilliant, 28 ; delicate, 28 
Corolla, formation of the, 348 
Cotyledones, 313 
Co wage, large fruited, 97 
Crateeva Marmelos, 238 
Cream Fruit, 287 



Crops in forcing houses, 310 

Crowea stricta, 315 

Cucumbers, 32, 63, 96, 128, 160, 192 

Cupania Cunninghami, 330 

Cuphea hybrida, 92 ; platycentra 59 ; porporea, 92 

Currant tree, 128, 320 

Curcuma cordatum, 127 

Cyanotis axiUaris, 28, 78 ; barbata, 78 ; cri8tata,79 

Cyclamen persicum, 155 

Cyclobothra monophylla, 63 

Cycas revoluta, 317 

Cyclamen, 256 

Cyconches barbatum, 351 

Cypripedium barbatum, 154 

Cyrtanthera catalpiefolia, 159 ; aorantiaca, 287 

Cyrtochilum dtrinum, 223 ; Karwinskii, 162 

Dahlia, 266 

Damask Roses, 90 

Daphne japonica variegata, 188 

Dark Porcelain Moth, 149 

Dark Tawny Moth, 149 

Davallia canariensis, 118 

Decoration of Gardens, 257 

Delphinium azureum, 259 ; ooanilesce'ns, flo. pt, 

259 ; magnificum, 259 
Dendrobium Cambridgeanum, 191 ; ooBmlesoens, 

154 ; densiflomm, 154 ; Devonianum, 127 ; 

fimbriatum, 155 ; macrophyllum, 154 ; nobile, 

123, 154 ; moniliforme, 123, 154 ; tortUe, )I54, 

351 ; WaUichianum, 155 
Dickson, Mr., on Floriculture, 7, 40, 150, 207, 266, 

299, 339 
Dielytra spectabilis, 123, 255 
Diospyros chinensis, 302 ; Kaki, 302 
Dipladenia nobilis, 4 ; urophylla, 63, 65 
Dipteracanthus scandens, 131 
Disa grandiflora, 28 
Disbudding wall fruit-trees, 128 
Divi Ladner, 90 
Dolichos macrocarpus, 97 
Dorema Anmioniacum, 126 
Dracaena Draco, 45 

Dragon tree of Orotava, in Teneriffe, 45 
Drainage, necessity of, for forest plantations, 57 ; 

aflects the heat of the ground, 68 ; importance 

of, 70 
Dryobalanops aromatica, 245 ; Camphora, 245 
Duncan, Mr., on Ipomsea ficifoUa, 31 
Durion fruit, 60, 76 
Durio Zibethinus, 60 

Eau cr^le, 137 

Eau d'Ange, 142 

Echeveria farinosa, 351 ; laxa, 351 

Echites nobilis, 4 : spinosa, 103 ; urophylla, 67 

Embryopteris Kaki, 302 

Endive, 160 

Epidendron floribimdum, var., 315 -; gravidum^ 
159 ; tibidnis, 154 

Epimedium pinnatum, 223 

Erica Cavendishii, 155 ; erubescens, 59 ; inflata 
compacta, 254 ; pulverulenta, 161, 163 ; vernix 
cocdnea, 123 ; vernix ovata, 123 ; Willmoreana, 
123 

Eriopsis rutidobulbon, 127 

Eriostemou intermedium, 127 

Errington, ^Ir. R., on Camellias, 330 ; on Fruit- 
trees, 180 ; on Peach trees, 305 ; on rentilating 
Hot-houses, 70 

Escallonia macrantha, 188, 320 

Esculent Vegetables in Borneo, 31 

Euonymus iimbriatus, 188 
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Evergreen trees and shrubs; 30 
£ye*8 apple, 94 
Ezacum zeylanicam, 95 
Experiments with vines, 217 
Eyles, Mr., on Asaleas, 209 ; on Plumbago Lar- 
pentn, 149 

Falconer, Mr., on Renanthera coocinea, 135 

Felling limber, 32 

Ferns as food, &c., 119 ; as ornaments, 121 ; 

fragrance of, 119 ; cultivation of, 118 ; nusing 

from spores, 120 ; hybridisation of, 120 ; 

select greenhouse kinds, 121 ; selection for the 

stove, 122 ; general notices of, 156 
Ferula communis, 350 

— of the Ancients, 350 

FicuB aegyptiaca, 105 ; Carica, 105 ; elastica, 105 ; 

Indica, 105 ; religiosa, 105 ; Sycomorus, 105 ; 

repens, 105 
Figs, caprification of, 107 ; enltivatioa of, 107 ; 

selection of fine ones, 107 ; to obtain sugar firom, 

108 ; general notices of culture, 32, 63, 96, 105, 

128, 160, 192, 256, 288 
Flacourtia cataphracta, 185; inermis, 184; Ka- 

montcUi, 184 ; rfaamnoides, 185 ; pmnifolia, 185 ; 

sapida, 185 ; sepiaria, 185 ; culture of, for table 

fruit, 184 
Flax pUnt of China, 349 
Fleming, Mr., on Pines, 1 6 ; on Strawberry forcing, 

177 ; on wall trees, 342 
Floriculture, 7, 150, 207, 266, 299, 339 
Flower forcing, 239, 273 
Flower Grarden, 166, 173 
Flower pot, an improved one, 29 
Flowers of plants, 315 
Forbidden fruit, 94 
Forcing pits, 64, 96 
Forcing flowers, 239, 273 ; vegetables, 310 

— Houses, ventilation of, 21 6 
Forester, qualifications necessary for, 57 

Forest trees, season for planting, 57, 79 ; Kinds of 

trees for different situations, and soils, 57, 80 ; 

treatment of plantations, 82 ; pruning, 57, 64, 81, 

128; thinning, 57, 64, 81 
Frames, 32, 64, 96 

Frankincense tree of Sierra Leone, 238 
Friesm chinensis, 255 
Fruit trees, covering with moveable sashes, 19 ; 

dwarfing of, 180 ; protecting blossoms, 250 ; 

general treatment, 224, 256 
Fruit trees in Borneo, 59 
Fuchsia corymbiflora alba, 219 ; pumila, 285 ; 

serratifolia, 28 ; spectabiUs, 225 
Funkia grandiflora, 285 

Craleandra Devoniana, 123, 154 

Garcinia Mangostana, 60 

Garden pots, 49 ; decorations, 237 

Gardens of, 211 

Gardening, beauty of lines in, 276 

Gardenia Fortuniana, 156 ; Sherboumise, 195 ; 

Stanleyana, 156 
Gaultheria bracteata, 255 
Geraniums, 256 
Gesnera corruscans, 195 ; picta, 127, 285 ; Gard- 

neri, 321 
Glendinning, Mr., on planting trees and shrubs, 31 
Gloxinia fimbriata, 127 ; Knightii, 285 ; leuco- 

nervis, 187 ; Professor Decaisne, 254 ; Per- 

ryana, 285 ; Wortleyana, 220 
Goethe on Metamorphosis of plants, 312, 347 
Gompholobium hirsutum, 35 ; polymorphum, 155 ; 

venustum, 34 



GonolobuB Martianus, 320 

Googul tree, 283 

Goosebernr, 320 

Grordon, lir., on ZauschneriA califomiea, 12 

Grafting fruit trees, 32 

Grapes, 224, 256, 288, 320, 352 

Graphiophora festiva, 149 

Greenhouse, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 224, 256, 
288, 320, 352 

Grey, W. S. Esq., on the climate of Britain, 208 

Ground, temperature of, 37 

Guava, apple-shaped, 173; Cattley's, 172; pear- 
shaped, 173 

Gum Ammoniac plant, 126 

Gum in plants, motion of, 317 

Gum Tragacanth, 317 

Habrothanmus corymbosus, 123 ; faaciculatas, 

123 
Heliconia angustifolia, 351 
Heliotropium peruvianum Yoltaireannm, 98 

— cultivation of, 256 

Henfr«ya scandens, 131 
Herbert, Rev. W., on hydridisation, 13 
Herbs, 64, 128 
Heterotridie macrodon, 63 
Heudelotia africana, 283 
Home plantations, management of, 82 
Honey-berries, 186 
Hooker's Journal of Botany, extracted from, 91, 

125, 158, 190, 222, 256, 282, 318, 350 
Horticultural Gardens at Bhaugulpore, 318 
Horticultural Chemistry, 100, 132, 168, 195, 229, 

259, 292, 324 
Hoya bella, 28 ; campanuhita, 254 ; imperialism 316; 

sp. nov. 91, 154, 

Indian-cloth plant, 91 
Indigofera decora, 154 ; 291 
Inga pulcherrima, 60 
Introductoiy address, 1 
Ipomoea ficifolia, 30, 285 
Ivory-nut palm, 61 
Ixora alba, 28 ; cocdnea, 155 

Jacaranda mimoeeefolia, 220 
Jambosa malaccensis, 63 
Japan sweet-meat fruit, 301 
Java, Rasamala forest in, 350 
Jujube fruit, 301 
Justicia pumila, 174 

Kaki fruit, 302 
Kamtschatka vegetation, 152 
Kemp, Mr., on annuals, 141 ; improving old planta- 
tions, 114 ; on ornamental planting, 23, 54, 82 
Kennedya eximia, tabacina, 35 
Kidney Beans, 32, 63, 96, 128, 160, 192, 352 
Konis fruit, 302 

Lacepedea insignis, 255 

Leelia Perrinii, 316 ; sp. nov., 28 

Langsah fruit, 103 

Lansah, 60, 103 

Tjansium domesticum, 60, 103 

Lapageria rosea, 191 

Laurus Persea, 50 

Leadwort, Lady Larpent's, 149 

Lecythis Zabucajo, 91 

Leptotes bicolor, 59, 154 

Lettuce, 32 

Ligustrum japonicum, 188 
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Jjns»,292,d2i; phospli«ie^y325; nilphAte of, 354 

T^wnnMiAfta roflea, 63 ; alba, 159 

Uoanthus puldiar, 95, 188 ; prinwpB, 351 

Litibooarpus ooooformia, 125 

Lithospermiun, 154 

Loasa picta, 95 

Lobelia anrea graiidiflon, 264 ; denBflara, 65 ; 
esinaa aUMy 174 ; erinna oompacta, 174 ; «riiiiia 
gnafiflora, 174 ; crinuB Indof^ 174 

Lote, or Lotoa of tbe AiiekiitB,279 ; of Dioaooiidea, 
280 ; of Egypt, 279 ; of Hippocrates, 281 ; of 
Italy, 281 ; of the Lotopbagi, 281 ; aeed aowii^ 
and cnlture, 351 

Lotus jacobeBUS, 302 

Luculia gratiBsima, 316 

Lyoaste Sldnneri, 29, 123, 159 ; connatay 154 

Lygodinm scandens, 120 

Lyperia pinnatifolia, 174 

Maoaca Beetle-gnb, 75 

Macrodiiliu F^aau^ Tar., 77 

Madeania punctata, 61 

Madagascar Plum, 184 

lilammea Amerieana, 186 ; AfH<«na, 187 ; emar- 
ginata, 137 

Mammee Apple, 136 ; African, 137; Meuean, 137 

Mandevilla sqaveolens, 290 

Mangoeteen, 60 

ManUk Hemp, 90, 92 ; scarfii made from, 92 

lllamia,125 

Martynia hooeolata, 83 

Mareedoo Apple, 238 

Mazilbtfia Haznaonii, 128 ; leptoaepala, 127 

lladntosh on British Oaka^ 20, 51 

MekmB, 32, 128, 160, 144 

Melon-house at Chatsworth, 143 

Melicocca bijuga, 186 ; carpoidea, 186 ; oUtis- 
formis, 186 ; triipga, 186 

Metamorphosis of Plants, 312, 847 

Meteorological summary for 1848, 25 

Metroeideros florida^ 320 ; robusta, 221 

Mignonette, 224 

Milnea eduUs, 103 

Miltonia Karwinskii, 63, 95, 163; qpectabilis 
Moreliana, 77 ; spectabilis purpurea violaoea, 
77, 95 ; sp. nor., 123 

ysinti lobata, 98 

Mirbelia Meisneri, 63 ; specioea, 123 

Mitraria cocdnea, 156, 255 

Moore, Mr., on Climate, 14, 201, 292; on Gardens, 
166 ; on Growth of Plants, 836 

Mormodes lentiginosa, 223 

Moveable sashes for wall-trees, 19 ; screens, 342 

Mucuna macrocarpa, 97 

Mume Plum of Japan, 318 

Musa textilis, 90, 92 

Mushrooms, 32, 352 

Myrrh-tree, 282 

Myrtus, or Myrtle, 143 ; broad-leaved, box-leayed, 
Jew's black-fruited, broad-leaved Dutch, white- 
berried, nutmee, orange-leaved, thyme-leaved, 143 

Myrtle, wine made from, 142 

Navarettia cotnleefolia, 159 ; pubesoens, 159 

Nelumbium spedosum, 280, 351 

NematanthuB ionema, 255 

Nemophila maculata^ 6, 155 

Nepenthes, 29 

Nephelium, new spedes in Borneo, 60 

New and rare pumts in bloom in the suburban 

nurseries and gudeoa, 30, 59, 90, 123, 152, 187, 

219, 258, 315, 349 



New and rare plants figured in the Botanical 
periodicals, 28, 63, 94, 127, 159, 191, 223, 255, 
320,351 

Nitrogen, 163 

Nursery work, 32, 64, 96, 128, 192, 224, 256, 
288, 352 

Nutmeg Calabash, 138 

Nympbaa alba, 350 ; ampb^ 3d0 ; Lotos, 279 

Oadal fibre, 125 

Qakl^ Gardens^ 138 

Oak-trees, 20 ; varieties of, 51 

OdontogloeBnm, sp. nov., 188 

Onddium Karwinskii, 162 ; flabelli£Brum, 65, phy- 

matodiilum, 154 ; pictnm, 123 ; Rigbyanum; 

257; stramineum, 155 ; sphaoelatam, 60 
Onions^ 64, 224 
Operations for February, 32 ; lilarch, 63 ; April, 

96 ; May, 128; June, 160 ; July, 192 ; August, 

224 ; September, 256 ; October, 288 ; Novem- 

her, 320 ; December, 352 
Orchid-house, 32; 64, 96, 128, 160, 224, 256, 288, 

320 
Ordia grandiflora, 93 
Ornamental nlanting, 23 
Ozalia Bowo, 316 ; d^gans, 254 

PsBony, propagation of, 85, 109, 112 

Pachystigma ptdeddes, 127 

Paras Nath, vegetation of, 123 

Parsnip, 64 

Paasiflora amabilis, 63 

Patchouli, 125, 351 ; perfume of, 351 

PauI, Mr^ on Yellow Roses, 175 : on Toaicented 
Roses. 43 

Peach-trees, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160,192, 224, 256, 288, 
320, 305 

Pear-trees, 256 

Peas, 32, 64, 96, 192 

PeddaCanrew, 184 

Pelargoniums, 91 ; on training, 189 ; general 
management, 256 ; scarlet Perpetual, 29, 254 

Pentaphylaz euryoides, 255 

Pentstemon|aaEureuscyananihus»287; oordifi>Uns,255 

Pepa del Tagua, 61 

Persea gratissima, 50 

Pesomeria tetnigona, 159 

Petunia, Count Zichy, 220 ; R^gba, 220 

PetropUla, 122 

Phajus Wallichii, 123, 154 

Phaisanopsis rosea, 60 ; grandiflora, 154 

Phlox depressa, 254 ; Drummondi alba, 316 

Phytdephas macrocarpa, 61 

Piootees,150,299 

Pimdea Hendersonii, 156 ; qMctabilia, 155 

Pme-apples, 16, 32, 64, 96, 128, 160, 192, 224 
256, 288, 320, 352 

Pinetnm, formation of, 198 

Pisonai tree, 318 

Pits for fordng plants, 32, 352 

Planting trees and shrubs, 23, 30, 32, 54, 56, 57, 
64, 80, 82 

Plants, heat in, 37, 68 ; in Ceylon, 59 ; to dispose 
in dirubberies and houses, 167 ; houses for, 
167 ; kinds for forcing, 230 ; metamorphods of, 
312, 347; ripening the growth of, 336 ; treat- 
ment o^ 336 

Plants figured in the Botanical periodicals, 63» 94, 
127, 159, 191, 228, 255, 320, 351 

Plants flowering in the suburban nurseries and 
gardens, 30, 59, 90, 123, 152, 187,219, 253, 315, 
347 

Pbmtago major, dngular variety of, 286 
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FlaofatioiiiBy improyement of, 79, 1 14 

Pleromft elegans, 269 ; Kunthianuin, 63 

Plumbaso LMrpentee, 149, 187 

Plum, Mnme, 318 

Popostemon Patchouli, 125, 351 ; saaTis, 125 

PoiTrea ooocineBy 8 

PolyinthuB, 148 

Pdygomini Brunonis, 159 ; vaodiuifoliiim, 95, 188 

Polypodinm piloaelloides (d), 119 ; Tulgare (c), 119 

PortUndi* gnndifloiTAy 285 

Potatoes, 32, 64, 96 

Pottmg-boaid, 29 

Primi£k altaioa» 159, 194 ; elatlor polyantha, 148 ; 

sp. noY., 91 
Prunroee, laaeetB miSastuig the geniis, 148 
Promensea lentigmoea, 316 ; stapelioides, 316 
Pnming and burking foreflt treee, 32, 64, 57, 81, 

352 ; thinning, 81 
Prnniis Mume, 318 
Pmdimn CattleyMiumy 172 ; pomiferom, 172; pyti' 

fenun, 172 
Pacha-pat, 125, 351 
Pnlex penetiraiu^ 137 ? 

Qnamoclit Mina, 100 

QoercuB pednncnlata, 20; pedimealata &stigiata^ 
20 ; pednncnlata pjramiduJiB, 20 ; pednnralata 
pendulf^ 21 ; pednncnlata foliis variegatis, 21; 
pednncidata purpurea, 21 ; seasififlora, 20 

■UmilBilPB, o« 

Ramontchi, as finiit treee, 184 

Ranuncnlus aqnatilis 

Raaamala forest, in Jaya, 350 

Relhania squarrosa, 220 

Benanthera coccinea, 124, 135 

Reserre gardens, 211 

Rhododendron, 246 ; arboreum hybridum, 123 ; 
azaleoides Leeanum, 156 ; azaleoides fragrans, 
187 ; anreum, 156 ; campannlatum sup^um, 
158, 195 ; Gartonianum, 188 ; Cliyianum, 351 ; 
guttatum, 188 ; Maria Taglioni, 151 ; mnlti-ma- 
culatum, 188 ; oculatum, 188 ; pontlcum atro- 
pnrpureum, 188 

Rhododendrons of Borneo, 60 

Rhubarb, 352 

Roses, 219, 262 ; Beursanlt, 123 ; damask, 92 ; 
French, 92 ; moss, 152 ; Provence, 92 ; Pom- 
pone, 125 ; Scotdi, 124 ; tea^scented, 43, 286 

culture of, in pots, 61 ; history of, 170, 205, 

327; list of fine kmds, 44 

Roman conquest, change of British climate since 
that period, 208 

RompeUia grata, 287 

Rondeletia, 155 

Rnellia, 220 ; Purdieana, 130 

Russelia mnltiflora, 163 

Saccolabium guttatnm, 155 ; sp. nov., 91 

Sahids,64 

Salpiglossis, sp. nov, 29 

Salpixantha coccinea, 91 

Salvia azurea compacta, 254 ; gesnerifolia, 60 ; 

patens alba, 219 
Suraceniads, 47 
Saul, Mr., new flower-pot, 28 ; potdng-bench, 28 ; 

on vases, 237 
Sauromatium guttatum, 287 
Savoys, 160 
Schombmgkia tibicfaiis grandiflora, 351 ; violaeea, 

123 
Schleidieratrijuga, 186 



Scotch Roses, 123 

Scott, Mr., on Ferns, 120 ; on the Beesom plantaSn^ 
236 ; Renanthera coccinea, 1 36 

Screens for wall-trees, 342 

ScnteHaria ventenatii, 29, 254 ; macrantha, 63 

Scytalia trijuga, 186 

Sea-kale, 320,352 

Seeman's Botanical Notes, 187 

Selago distans, 60 

Senecio elegans atro pur p ur ea, 174 

Serioograpns Ghiesbreghtiana, 29 

Sheet-glaas for hothouses, 70 

Shorea camphorifera, 245 

Shrubberies, to dispoee plants in, 167 

Shrubs, hardy ornamental, 187 

Sida venosa, 287 

Sikkim Hiinalaya vegetation, 128 

Silver-ground Moth, 149 

Silk, cotton tree, 74 

Sobraliamaerantha, 191 

SoUs, harvesting of, 247 ; preparation of, for plant- 
ing forest trees, 57 

Sor^um vulgaxe, 156 

Spencer, Mr., on garden-pots, 49 

Spinach, 32, 64, 224 

Stamens, formation of, 348 

Stanhopea tricornis, 352 

Stemonacanthus macrophyllus, 191 

Stephanotis Thouarsii, 91 

Sterculia guttata, 123 ; villosa, 124 

Stifflia chrysantha, 1^ 

Stove-phmts, 32, 64, 160, 192, 256, 352 

Strawberries, 32, 64 ; forcing of, 177, 352 

Swammerdamia antennaria, 95 

Sycomore tree, 105 

Tabemiemontana amysdalifolia, 94; altemifolia, 
94; citrifolia, 94 ; di<£otoma,^94 ; ooronaria flor. 
plen. odorata, 94 ; recurva, 94, 355 

Tacitus on the climate of Britain, 23 

Tampm fruit, 60 

Tartarian, or Scythian lamb, 118 

Tchou-ma, its preparation, 349 

Temperature of me ground, 37, 68 ; of pbmts, 37, 
68 

Thibandia, sp. nov., 29 

Thinning forest trees, 57 

Thunberaa grandiflora, 253 

Thus of Sierra Leone, 318 

Thyrsaoanthus bracteolatus, 159 

Tiha misissipensis, 187 

TiUery on covering garden-walls with moveable 
sashes, 19 ; on guavas, 172 ; on vines, 217 ; on 
drains, 365 

Timber trees in Borneo, 59 

Timber felling, 32 

Toasted gnuns of India, 152 

Tomato tree, 187 

Tomi Tomi, as fruit trees, 184 

Torenia asiatica, 219 

Towers, J., Esq., on Meteorology, 25 ; on Tempera- 
ture of plants and ground, 37, 68 ; Chemistry of 
horticulture, 100, 132, 163, 195, 229, 259, 292 

Trees and shrubs, 20, 23, 29, 57, 187 

Trenching ground, 57 

Tree Violet, 138 

Trichopilia tortilis* 155 

Trichosporum pulchmm, 162 ; radicaoB^ 67 

Triphiena pronuba, 148 

Turnips, 64, 128, 160, 224 

Urtica nivea, 349 
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Vanda cristeta, 155 ; soayis, 154 ; tricolor, 127 
Vagam parviflora, 352 
Vaaefly naes of ornamental onea, 237 
Yegeteble forcing, 310 
— ivory* 219. 
Vegetablea in Borneo 
Vegetation in Ceylon, 62, 187 

— KamtBchatka, 152 

— Pana Nath, in Sikkim-Himalayah, 1 24 

— The Peninsola of Aden, 219 

— Influence of dimate upon, 201, 292 
Ventilation of forcing hooses, 70, 21 6 
Verbenas^ 207 ; Apollon, 253 ; Gotilde, 253 ; 

Morphea, 253 ; Remarkable, 253 ; Ariadne, 254 ; 

Beauty of Stowe, 254 ; General Brea, 254 ; War 

Eagle, 254 ; Iphig^ne, 254 ; John Salter, 254 ; 

Eclipse, 254 ; Emperor of China, 254 
Victoria Regia, 316 
Vine, culture of, 217 
Vmeriea, general management of, 32, 64, 96, 128, 

160, 192, 224, 256, 288, 320 



VioU lutea, 29, 153 

— odorata arborea, or tree violet, 138 
Vrieaia glaucophylla, 63 ; splendens, 123 

Wailesia picta, 321 . , ■ 

, Water, its effect on v^etation, aM59 ; lime, 261 ; 

pure, 259 ; river, 2o3 ; cluuigedSnto vapour, 38 
Weather during the year 1848, 25 . 
Wood, Mr., on Combretum purpureum, 8 ; on 

Aphelandra anrantiaca, 42 ; on flower-gardens. 

173 ; Mr. B. S., on Laelias, 31 

Xylophasia'rurea, 149 

Zabucajo, 90 t 

Zauschneria californica, 12, 174, 255 

Zea Mays, 156 

Zieria macrophylla, 223 

2S.^hus Lotos, 281 ; vulgarip, 281 . 

Zygopetalonrostratum, 154 
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